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ALLIED BOMBS ON JAPANESE-OCCUPIED HOLLANDIA 
In the heaviest air assault made to that date under General MacArthur’s command, 300 Liberators, Mitchells, Bostons 
and Lightnings, attacking in waves, dropped 400 tons of bombs on the Japanese base of Hollandia in Netherlands New 
Guinea on April 3, 1944. Landing strips and runways were blasted, 28B Japanese grounded planes destroyed or put 
out of action, and 26 interceptors shot down for the loss of one Allied machine. Other heavy raids preceded 
Allied landings on April 2z. Here bombs are bursting on the village and anchorage, - Photo, U.S. Official 
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AWAITING THE ORDER TO STORM THE ‘ ATLANTIC WALL ’ 

A street in a southern English country town crammed with men and vehicles of the Allied invasion forces waiting 
ready for the Supreme Commander's final order to move to the assault. This photograph was taken on June 5, 1944, 
the day originally fixed (though this was not known at the time) for the onset ; owing to bad weather the operation 
was postponed for 24 hours when, though still poor, conditions were slightly better. Below, landing craft massed 
in Southampton Docks, also ready for the word to move forward. 

Photos, British Official ; Planet New* 










Chapter 306 

ALLIED AIR POWER REACHES OUT TO JAPAN 

Air forces, hind-based and carrier-borne, continued to aid the Allied 
advance in the Pacific during 1944. Capt. Norman Macmillan records that 
as one island after another u as taken, enemy airfields were occupied and new 
ones constructed. Land-based bombing attacks on Japan itself began in 
June; and Allied cur strength contributed to the recapture of the Philippines. 

For air operations in the Pacific in 1943, see Chapter 268 


A ir Chief Marshal Sir Trafiord 
Leigh-Mallory, appointed Air 
Commander-in-Chief, South. East 
Asia, left the United Kingdom with his 
wife on November 14,1944, flying in his 
personal transport to take up his 
appointment. The aircraft crashed in 
the Alps thirty miles east of Grenoble, 
and all its occupants were killed : but the 
mystery of its disappearance 
remained unsolved until the 
wreckage was found by a 
farmer on June 4, 1945. Air 
Marshal Sir Guy Garrod, as 
Deputy Air C.-in-C., took 
over the post already vacated 
by Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Richard Peirse until the 
arrival in the early spring of 
1945 of the new C.-in-C., 

Air Marshal Sir Keith R. 

Park, who had commanded 
the famous No. 11 Group of 
Fighter Command in the 
Battle of Britain, and, later, 
the R.A.E. in Malta. 

In a radio broadcast in 
India, after handing over, 

Garrod said: “ This is a 

theatre where . . . lack of 
land communications com¬ 
pels the Army to depend 
upon air supply. As a result 
the Army is developing new 
standards of mobility and 
flexibility. . . . The air forces 
engaged in the battle over 
Burma have been formed 
into the Eastern Air 
Command [December 1943] 
under . . . Major-General 
George E. Stratemeyer [U.S. 

A.A.F.]. At his command 
and at thell.Q. of the Allied 
Air Command, South East 
Asia, American and British 
officers work as members 
of a united inter-Allied 
staff.” 

The air force used iu the 
Burma operations was a 
mixture of British, American and 
Indian Air Forces. But the aircraft 
losses reported by the South East 
Asia Comnjand during 1944 showed 
how small was the Burma air war in 
comparison with the enormous scale 


too, by the greater action radius pos¬ 
sessed by Japanese fighters. This made 
it the more remarkable to fly the “ Will- 
gate Force ” (3rd Indian Division) into 
the interior of occupied Burma by 
parachute and glider, and, when the 
first elements had constructed strip run¬ 
ways, to maintain and reinforce it by air 
transports, which on their return flights 
brought out the sick and 
wounded (see Chapter 299). 
In Burma the technique was 
first developed of bringing 
out wounded in gliders 
picked up by tugs that did 
not alight. 

Mosquitoes, Spitfires, 
Thunderbolts, and Beau- 
fighters (called by the 
Japanese " The Whispering 
Death ”) operated in Burma 
during 1944, and Allied 
Air supremacy was fully 
established. "Probably the 
most difficult task was the 
interdiction of sampan traffic 
on the rivers at night. The 
Japs tried to bring down the 
low flying Beaufighters with 
trip wires strung across the, 
rivers. A small force of 
Japanese bombers raided 
Eastern Bengal in the night 
of Christmas Eve; two were 
shot down and two damaged. 

R.A.F. and U.S. strategic 
bombers raided enemy base 
areas throughout the year; 
among their targets were 
Rangoon, Singapore, Bang¬ 
kok, and the Siam-Burma 
railway which ran through 
Moulmein; these attacks 
were made first by Welling¬ 
tons and Liberators and later 
bv Super-Fortress bombers 
of the U.S.A. 20th A.F. 

Enemy rear areas were 
harried also by carrier-borne 
aircraft. Escorted by a 
strong force of Allied war¬ 
ships, these aircraft attacked Japanese 
airfields at Sabang and Lho-Nga in 
North Sumatra on April 19, damaging 
installations and shipping and des¬ 
troying many aircraft. Another Allied 
carrier force, striking with naval escort 
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reached in Western Europe. In the 
twelve months 248 aircraft were 
reported lost and 317 enemy aircraft 
destroyed. Indian Observer Corps 
posts provided warning of Japanese 
air raids. 

Lack of suitable airfield sites, especi¬ 
ally in the forward areas, had hampered 
the Allied air force, at first handicapped, 
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in a combined South Ea-J: Asia, Central 
and South We-J Pacific Commands 
operation-, completely surprised the 
enemy at Surabaya in Java on May 17 : 
much damage was done to enemy 
shipping and shore installations, and 
.21 Japanese aircraft were destroyed 
for the lo-- of three. A night attack 
by U.S. Australian-based heavy bombers 
followed immediately. On June 21 an 
Allied naval awl air attack was made 


Attacks 

on 

Sumatra 


on Port Blair, Andaman Islands, and 
R.A.F. heavy bombers, following up 
with a night attack against an enemy 
airfield there, covered the retirement 
of the force. 

Sumatra received a succession of 
further naval and air attacks. The naval 
base at Sabang was bombarded by an 
Allied fleet assisted 
by carrier aircraft on 
July 25; in the night 
of August 24-25 a 
carrier-borne air force with naval sup¬ 
port attacked industrial targets near 
Padang and its port, Emmahaven ; on 
September 18 Barracudas with Corsair 
and Hellcat fighters from aircraft carriers 
escorted by ships of the British Eastern 
Fleet attacked Sigli railway shops; and 
on December 20 British naval aircraft 
from carriers attacked the harbour of 
Belawan-Deli, and oil storage tanks 
near by, and airfields in the Sabang 
area. 

Air sweeps against enemy shipping 
were continuous. On May 2 K.A.F. 
bombers on reconnaissance sank an 
enemy submarine south-west of Socotra; 
on August 19 a U.S. Liberator sank a 
14,000-ton Japanese cruiser 100 miles 
east of Hongkong ; and on September 9 
and 10 the R.A.F. attacked and hit 14 
Japanese merchant ships, two sloops 
and a gunboat, leaving many of them 
ablaze or beached in the Andaman 
Islands area. 



AIR MARSHAL GARROD 
Sir A. Guy R. Garrod, K.C.B., O.B.E., M.C., 
D.F.C., was Deputy Allied Air Officer 
Commanding India and South-East Asia 
from April 1943 until February 2945, when 
he became C.-in-C. of the R.A.F. in the 
Mediterranean and Middle East and Deputy 
Allied Air C.-in-C. to Lieut.-General Eaker. 

Photo, British Official 


Owing to their increasing losses on sea 
lanes and the vulnerability of their har¬ 
bours, the Japanese began in April to 
push overland into south-east China, 
eventually linking up with their forces 
in French Indo-China and Siam, and so 
obtaining a continuous overland route 
from Manchuria to Burma and Malaya. 
In November they drove northwards 
towards Kweiyang in Kweichow Pro¬ 
vince. In the process of these opera¬ 
tions the tactical aircraft of the U.S, A. 
14th Air Force commanded by Major- 
General Claire Chennault (see illus., pp. 
2697 and 2709) had to withdraw from 
its bases in Kwangsi into Yun-nan, while 


AIR TRANSPORT OF SICK AND WOUNDED 

Evacuation by air of sick and wounded was one of the things which gave the Allied forces superi¬ 
ority in the Burma fighting. East African drivers and stretcher-bearers took casualties from the 
"''ont line to aircraft waiting on forward airstrips cut in the Burma jungle, whence they were 
fried to clearing stations. Left* an aircraft waiting to take off with wounded from an airstrip 
a paddyfield. Right, an East African casualty being lifted out at a clearing station. (See also 
in page 3005,) Photos, British Official 


the strategic aircraft oi the U.S.A, 20th 
A.F., formed on June 15, was tem¬ 
porarily withdrawn to India. 


Exploits of 
14 th Air 
Force 


In the two years from its formation 
in March 1943 the 14th A.F. destroyed 
about 2,000 Japanese aircraft for the 
loss of 121, sank one- 
and-t h r e e-q u a r t e r 
million tons of ship¬ 
ping and 32 naval 
vessels, and destroyed about 400 loco¬ 
motives, 200 trucks, 3,000 lorries, and 
120 bridges. The loss of this air aid 
would have been a serious blow to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces, and made an addi¬ 
tional reason for the strenuous Chinese 
campaign to check and push back the 
advancing Japanese forces. Meanwhile 
supplies continued lo bo flown into 
China, and on October 5 President 
Roosevelt said that 20,000 tons of mili¬ 
tary materials were being transported 
every month over the southern slopes of 
the Himalaya Mountains in aircraft 
carrying their loads to 20,000 feet. In 
January 1945 this monthly lift over the 
“ hump ” (as it was called) rose to 
44,000 tons. The greatest month’s 
supply by trucks running on the Burma 
Road had been 18,000 tons. Part ol the 
increase in air lift was due to the capture 
on, May 17 of the two good-weather air¬ 
fields near Myitkinya (see p. 3015) which 
provided an important staging post. 


It is doubtful if the many striking 
reverses to Japanese forces recorded in 
Chapter 299 could have been accom¬ 
plished without air power. Air superi¬ 
ority harried the Japanese lines oi 
communication and kept enemy air 
forces in cheek, thus enabling Allied 
transport aircraft to place troops and 
supplies where they were most needed. 
Mitchell bombers broke bridges in 
enemy-ocoupied Burma and cut railway 
tracks with 10-inch spike bombs. With¬ 
out air supply it would have been 
difficult, perhaps’impossible, to defend 
the Imphal plain ; without Wingate’s 
airborne columns landed behind the 
Japanese lines to scourge their flanks 
and communications, StilwelTs advance 
would have been much less rapid. 






The advance on the swampy Arakan 
peninsula depended entirely on air 
supply, yet by the end of 1944 Akyab 
had almost been reached. 


After Wingate’s death General Len- 
taigne commanded his force. The opera¬ 
tions of this force combined with the 
defence of Imphal placed a tremendous 
strain on the supply aircraft of Trans¬ 
port Command and the Combat Cargo 
Group ; but their response made it 
possible to defeat the Japanese in 
Northern Burma and the Manipur State 
Possession of the Philippine Islands 
was the strategic key to success m the 
South West Pacific, and General 
MacArthur’s first main object was 

Advance th ™ T ° 

towards the aclueve tJl,s 1,: was 
„. ... . necessary to secure 

1 ppwes suitable bases for land- 
based aircraft farther and farther 


forward, which in turn would give 
carrier-borne aircraft greater freedom of 
movement, and enable them to make 
surprise attacks over an ever-widening 
area. Australian and U.S. troops com¬ 
pleted the clearing of the Huon Penin¬ 
sula (New Guinea) by February 11. On 
February 14 New Zealand and U.S. 
forces occupied the Green Islands off 
Buka, at the northern end of the Solo¬ 
mons, thus cutting enemy communica¬ 
tions between that group and Babaul 
(New Britain) (see map, p. 2858). On 
January 31 American amphibious forces 
began to land on the Marshall Islands 
away to the north-cast, preceded and 
accompanied by softening-up bombard¬ 
ments from carrier-based aircraft and 
warships and land-based aircraft oper¬ 
ating from the Gilberts; Jabut, Japanese 
administrative centre in the Marshalls, 
and Wake Island, away to the north, 
were also bombed, and on February 18 
the Americans captured Engebi, chief 
island of the Eniwetok atoll (Marshalls), 
and within land-based bombing range 
of Ponape (425 miles) and Truk (750 
miles), the enemy’s two chief bases in the 
Carolines. On half the Marshall Islands 
there is rainfall, and these were occupied; 
the rainless islands were bypassed. 



WING COMMANDER CAREY 
Wing Cmdr. F. R. Carey, D.F.C. and two 
bars, D.F.M. y fought in the Battle of Britain, 
went to the Middle East, and then in 1944 
to Burma Early in 1945 he was credited 
in the Service with some eighty aircraft 
destroyed in three theatres of war—a record 
for both the First and Second Great Wars. 

Photos, British Official ; Planet News 


In the air, the year opened in the 
South West Pacific with Allied aircraft 
making powerful attacks on Babaul, 
still the principal advanced Japanese 
naval and air base and G.H.Q. During 
January the air forces under Mae Arthur 
destroyed 546 Japanese aircraft, a 
record to that date for any one month 
in the Pacific. On February 3, 93 more 
were destroyed in two heavy attacks on 
Wewak airfield (New Guinea). On 
February 15, Kavieng airfield and har¬ 
bour (New Ireland) were attacked and 
much damage was inflicted on the 
enemy ; eight Allied planes were shot 
down by A.A. fire, but fifteen men were 
saved by a U.S. Catalina which, in face 


of heavy fire, alighted four time> on the 
blazin'! «ea. The same day a Japanese 
convoy heading for the Bismarck archi¬ 
pelago was sighted about a hundred 
miles north-west of Kavieng by a U.S. 
Liberator, which bombed and damaged 
a 1,500-ton vessel and a destroyer. 
After midnight, U.S. Catalina? attacked 
and hit an 8,000-ton tanker, and at 
dawn Mitchells made a mass attack on 
the convoy, destioying a corvette and 
a freighter and leaving another freighter 
ablaze. The U.S.A. 5th A.F. (based in 
Australia) continued to attack, and on 
the 20th, General MacArthur’s G.H.Q. 
announced that the convoy had been 
virtually wiped out, the Allies sinking 
two tankers of 8,000 and 7,500 tons, 
eight cargo ships of 1,500-2,000 tons, 
one 6,000-ton transport, one 500-ton 
freighter, one destroyer and two cor¬ 
vettes. All Japanese personnel were 
believed drowned. 


Air Bases in 
Admiralties 
Seized 


Ponape was bombed on February 14. 
Powerful U.S. Navy task forces, aided 
by hundreds of aircraft, made a first 
attack on Truk at dawn on February 16, 
and a second next 
day; 201 Japanese 

planes were destroyed, 
and great damage in¬ 
flicted both on the fleet and on shore 
installations. The Americans lost 
17 aircraft. Oil February 29, Mac¬ 
Arthur’s forces landed in the Admiralty 
Islands, capturing Momote airfield the 
same day; ail attempt by enemy 
“ suicide scpiads ” to recapture it on 
March 3 was defeated with heavy loss. 
On March 19, the enemy babe at Loren- 
gau, Manus Island (Admiralties) was 
also captured. This victory gave the 
Allies a strong air base astride the sea 
lanes to enemy bases in both New 
Britain and New Ireland. 

The Japanese lost 26 (out of 40) 
fighters while trying to heat off an 


ALLIED RAIDS ON THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Left, fires left behind by a Barracuda at Sabang, off the north of Sumatra, after a seaborne air 
attack on April 19, 1944, when much damage was done to docks and installations, two 
Japanese destroyer escorts were left ablaze, two merchantmen hit, and 22 grounded aircraft 
destroyed. Right, Surabaya, Java, bombed by nearly a hundred Allied aircraft on May 17, 1944 ; 
ten ships were hit, believed sunk, shore installations damaged, 21 enemy aircraft destroyed. 





HURRICANES AND MOSQUITOS IN BURMA 
British, American and Indian Air Forces co-operated in operations against the Japanese in Burma 
Here a R A F Hurricane and a U S A A F Thunderbolt are preparing to take off from a Burmese 
airstrip Right, maintenance work on a R A F Mosquito at Arakan The British 14th Army’s 
1944 campaign in Arakan and the value of the air support it received are described in Chapter 299 

Photo British Official 


attack on Wewak ou March 11, in which 
parked aircraft weie destroyed, gun 
positions silenced, and fuel dumps fired 
Eight days later Allied aircraft sank two 
Japanese troopships and three escoit 
vessels taking reinforcements to Wewak 
During an air attack on March 31 (one 
of a number) on Truk, 60 Japanese 
planes weie destroyed, 49 of them on 
the ground Air attacks against the 
enemy base at Hollandia (Dutch New 
Guinea) on March 30 and 31 destroyed 
189 of 210 grounded enemy aircraft, 
and fourteen out of 30 interceptors , and 
on April 3 the heaviest bombing attack 
of the Pacific war to date destroyed 
every one of 288 grounded enemy 


planes on the three airfields of Hollandia, 
while 26 mteiceptois were shot down, 
all foi the loss of one Allied plane. 

Oil April 1 MacArthui’s forces occu¬ 
pied Ndulo and Koumiat islands m the 
Admiralty Group, and ou Apul 22 the 
largest assembly of Allied air, sea and 
land forces yet seen m the South West 
Pacific effected successful landings at 
Aitape (New Guinea) and at Hollandia 
and Tanahmeiah Bay (Dutch New 
Guinea) (see Chapter 309) A week later 
a powerful uaval and carrier-borne an 
attack on Truk did much ground damage 
and destroyed 60 enemy aircraft in the 
air and as many again on the ground 
On May 17 Mac Arthur’s forces landed 



on Wakdc Island olf the coast of Dutch 


R.A.A.F. ENGINEERS AT AITAPE, NEW GUINEA 

Tadji airfield, 2,000 yards inland, was captured on April 22, 1944, tfte day on which the Allies 
landed at Aitape Allied planes were using it within 42 hours, thanks to the work of the Royal 
Australian Air Force Engineering unit landed with the ground forces Within an hour of the 
landing, the R A A F unit got ashore a thousand tons of equipment including bulldozers, cater¬ 
pillar tractors, mechanical shovels, and portable bridges Here a Bristol Beaufort is being 
overhauled on the newly won airfield PSoto, BrlUsh 0Jjlaml 
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and on the following day occupied the 
airfield 

ihe Japanese, despite the attacks on 
their bases, tued to fight back in New 
Guinea, and on June 8 Allied airciaft 
attacked a Japanese 
cruisei and six destioy- Ja P an ®se 

ers off the Dutch New Warships 

Guinea coast, and sank Sunk 

foui of the dcstroycis, probably sank a 
fifth, damaged the causer, and shot 
down five enemy airciaft 

June 15 was a black day lor Japan. 
On that day B-29 Supei-Foil loss 
bombers of the US Army 20th Air 
Force, flying fi om bases m China, 
bombed the steel works at Yawata, 
the Japanese 11 Essen ” it was the first 
attack on Japan by land-based airciaft. 
The existence of the Boeing 29, officially 
named the Supcr-ForUcss, had been 
revealed earlier in the year, but tins 
was its first mention on a mission 
After the Yawata raid, General Marshal, 











PACIFIC AIR BASES 

i Middelburg Island, off Nether¬ 
lands New Guinea, captured by the 
Allies without opposition, July 30, 
1944, cleared of tropical growth and 
converted into an airfield 3 
U S parachute troops coming to 
earth on Kamiri airstrip on Num- 
for Island, oft Netherlands New 
Guinea, captured July I 3 In¬ 
flating barrage balloons to hover 
over L S T s unloading on Green 
Island (off Buka) two days after 
its capture on February 14 4 An 

Allied bomber, one of over a hun¬ 
dred which attacked Wewak, New 
Guinea, on March 19, gains altitude 
after bombing a Japanese troop¬ 
ship at mast height 
Photos, Associated Press Popper 
















U.S. Chief of Staff, stated that the Super- 
Fortress had introduced a new type of 
offensive against the enemy and had 
“ created a new problem in the appli¬ 
cation of military force ” ; that because 
of its enormous range and heavy bomb- 
load it could “ strike from many and 
remote bases at a single objective ”; 
that its power was so great that it had 
been decided that it would be un¬ 
economical to confine the Super-Fortress 
organization to a single theatre of war, 
and that a new air command, the 
U.S.A. 20th A.F., with centralized 
control had, accordingly been created 
under General Henry H. Arnold, Chief 
of U.S. Air Forces, -who would direct 
the bombing operations throughout the 
world. 


The 53-ton Super-Fortress, designed 
to carry 1,000- and 2,000-lb. bombs, 
could carry au equal weight of small 
bombs—an unusual feature in bombers. 
Standard armament was ten balf-inch 
machine-guns mounted in five electri¬ 
cally remote-controlled gun turrets, 
two upper, two lower and one tail. 
Electric synchronizing and computer 
sighting gear enabled one gunner to 
control two, or in one station three 
turrets ' simultaneously, bringing all 
guns in the turrets controlled to bear 
upon an enemy aircraft. 


Air-Sea 
Action off the 
Marianas 


Also on June 15 U.S. assault forces 
landed on Saipan, largest of the Mariana 
Islands. This landing was followed by a 
strong Japanese air attack on the 
American fleet at 
Saipan (June 18), in 
which 353 enemy 
machines were shot 
down for the loss of 21 American planes, 
one American battleship and two cruisers 
being superficially damaged. Next day 
U.S. carrier-borne aircraft surprised the 
Japanese fleet between Luzon and the 
Marianas. For the loss of 49 U.S. planes 
(many members of the crews were 
rescued), the following results were 
achieved: three hits with 1,000-lb. 
bombs on a 20,000-ton aircraft-carrier : 
a cruiser sunk and another left burning 
fiercely ; at least one bomb-hit on a 
light carrier; a 30,000-ton battleship 
and another cruiser damaged; three 
destroyers damaged (one believed sunk); 
three tankers sunk and two left ablaze ; 
and 15-20 aircraft destroyed. The 
Japanese fleet fled at nightfall towards 
the Formosa-Luzon channel. 


MacArthur’s forces continued to 
occupy new bases (see Chapter 309), 
until by September they were at 
Morotai in the Moluccas, only some 350 
miles from Mindanao, southernmost of 
the Philippines. Throughout all the 
moves forward across the Pacific, 
Douglas air transports maintained a 
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continuous chain of air communication. 
The Japanese possessed no such force. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Ximitz was also 
busy. On July 3, a carrier-borne air 
force sank five Japanese ships, damaged 
others, and destroyed 25 enemy aircraft 
in a bombing and shelling attack on 
Iwo Jima in the Volcano group and 
Halia in the Bonin Islands, for the loss 
of six U.S. aircraft. Air bombardment 
on Japanese positions on Guam 
(Marianas) began on the same day, and 
continued, with the aid later of shelling 
from naval guns, until U.S. Marines 
and infantry landed on July 20. Guam, 
captured by the Japanese two days 
after Pearl Harbor, was in American 
hands again by August 10. Tinian 
(Marianas) was invaded on July 23— 
still another base for U.S. aircraft. 

Japanese positions on Mindanao were 
bombed for three successive nights from 
August 6 to 8. On August 16, General 
StilwelTs Chungking H.Q. announced 
that Liberators of the U.S.A. 14th A.F. 
had bombed Takao docks in Formosa. 
On September 1, U.S. Liberators, in 
the first major bombing attack on the 
Philippines since the Japanese occu¬ 
pation, dropped over a hundred tons 
of bombs on three airfields at Davao 
(Mindanao) and destroyed some 40 
Japanese fighters and bombers on the 
ground as well as other fighters in the 
air. On September 11, carrier-borne 
aircraft destroyed more than 200 enemy 
aircraft on and over island airfields in 
the central Philippines. Three days 
later a successful landing was made on 


Peleliu in the Palau group, due. east 
of Mindanao. All the island except one 
pocket of resistance was in American 
hands by the end of the month, and 
in its airfield the Allies had secured the 
finest one in the area. On September 28, 
Australian-based U.S. Liberators made 
a 2,600 miles round flight to bomb 
oil installations at Balikpapan (Dutch 
Borneo), which was raided again on 
September 30, October 10 and 15. In 
these four attacks, 390 tons of bombs 
were dropped, and 146 enemy planes 
were destroyed for the loss of 19 U.S. 
bombers and six U.S. fighters. 


By this time, concentrated air attacks 
were being made on targets in Min¬ 
danao, Luzod, Formosa and the Ryukyu 
Islands. Manila district was bombed 
by earner aircraft _ , „ . 

on September 18 and 
again on the l’9tb. 

In these two attacks 
357 enemy aircraft were destroyed, 
40 ships and six small craft sunk. 


Bombing of 
Philippines 


11 ships probably sunk, 


ships. 


11 small craft, and two floating dry 
docks damaged, American losses being 
only 11 aircraft. Carrier-borne aircraft 
attacked targets in the Philippines on 
October 13, 14, 15, and 16, including 
northern Luzon and Manila Bay air¬ 
fields ; over a hundred Japanese planes 
were destroyed. Fighters making a 
first independent attack on the Philip¬ 
pines on October 15 destroyed most of a 
large motor convoy north of Valencia 
(Mindanao), and afterwards attacked 
horse troops.. 


PHOSPHORUS BOMBS AIMED AT LIBERATORS 
Liberators of the U.S.A. 7th A.F. bombed an airstrip, dumps and gun positions on Iwo Jima 
(Volcano Islands), only 650 miles from Tokyo, on October 14, 1944, without loss, though eight 
enemy fighters attacked them. Here two phosphorus bombs dropped by Zeke fighters have 
burst in the path of the Liberators homeward bound after their successful attack. 

Photo . New York Times Photos 








Powerful blows by a carrier task force 
against Formosa began at dawn on 
October 11 and continued on the 12tb 
and 13th. Japanese losses were at least 
CarrierForce 397 planes destroyed and 

Blows Against 27 ahl P S 8unk ’ 62 skl P s 
Formosa Y er ® damaged, and a 
further 13 aircraft were 
shot- down when, the Japanese attacked 
the carrier fleet during the night of 
October 12-13. Sixty-six TJ.S. aircraft 
were lost. Following these carrier-borne 
attacks, China-based Super-Fortresses 
dropped hundreds of tons on Formosa 
on October 14 and 15. During October 
13, 14 and 15, one U.S. task group off 
Formosa was attacked day and night: 
95 enemy aircraft were shot down and 
five carrier-based U.S. aircraft were lost. 
On October 15, 50 out of 60 Japanese 
planes which attempted to attack 
damaged U.S. ships were shot down, and 
another 15 were destroyed by U.S. 


A single Liberator, attacking two cruisers 
and four destroyers in the China Sea ap¬ 
proaches to Formosa, blew up a 5,170- 
ton cruiser by direct hits on its magazine 
and sank a destroyer. China-based 
Super-Fortresses made their third attack 
on Formosa on the same day. 

The pre-invasion air assault on the 
Philippines was switched to Leyte only 
in the final 48 hours before a powerful 
force landed there on October 20. This 
action produced a great sea-air battle 
which continued day and night from 
October 23-25. 

The Japanese lost 66 transports and 
escort vessels and some 30,000 men out 
of nine convoys carrying reinforcements 
to Leyte up to December 12. A power¬ 
ful carrier taskforce under "Vice-Admiral 
McCain attacked Japanese airfields and 
installations in Luzon on December 12, 
13 and 14. Next day 400 carrier 
planes swept over Luzon again, 100 
attacking Clark Field aerodrome near 
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Manila, as American forces invaded 
Mindoro Island, to capture an airfield 
five miles inland. Between December 
13 and 15, Pacific Fleet carrier planes 
sank 41 enemy ships and small craft 
and damaged 61 others off Luzon for 
the loss of 27 machines. U.S. Liberators 
bombed Clark Field on December 24, 
25 and 26, destroying 144 Japanese 
aircraft in combat and on the ground ; 
and on the 31st, targets on Luzon were 
again attacked. On the previous day, 
land-based U.S. aircraft sank, or prob¬ 
ably sank, three enemy transports, 
two cargo ships, two destroyers and an 
escort vessel in the Lingayan Gulf. 

The Super-Fortresses of U.S.A. 20th 
A.F. continued to attack Japan from 
China airfields. On July 7 they bombed 
Sasebo naval base, „ 

Yawata steel works and Fortress ‘ es 

the industrial centre or „ ., t _ 

Omura, all on Kyushu. Ra,d Japan 
On July 29 they bombed Anshan steel 
works, twenty miles south-west of 
Mukden (Manchuria). On August 10 
they bombed Nagasaki (and Palembang, 
Sumatra). On August 20 they attacked 
Yawata by day and night, losing four 
bombers and destroying 15 Japanese 
fighters. On October 25 they attacked 
targets on Kyushu, and on November 11 
and 21, Omura aircraft works (Kyushu), 
Nanking and Shanghai. They then 
had to withdraw from. China to India 
because of the Japanese threat to their 
airfields. 

But already a new task force, the 
United States Army 21st Air Force, 
under Brigadier-General Hey wood S. 
Hanaell, had been set up at the captured 
airfields on Saipan in the Marianas, and 
on November 24 Super-Fortresses of 
this force gave Tokyo its first air attack 
since the Mitchell raid from the carrier 
“ Hornet ” (April, 1942). On November 
27 and 29 (at niglit) and December 3 
they again attacked Tokyo, and al¬ 
though the distance from Tokyo to the 
centre of Saipan was some 1,500 miles, 
each bomber carried six tons of bombs. 
On December 6, Japanese aircraft 
attacked the airfields in Saipan, and 
on the following day U.S. air and sea 
forces counter-attacked the Japanese 
air base on Iwo Jima, between Saipan 
and Japan. 

On December 7 industrial objectives 
in Manchuria and in Tokyo were 
bombed ; on the 13th Nagoya was the 
target; on the 17th Nagoya and 
Hankow ; on the 19th Omura, Shanghai 
and Nanking; on the 20th Tokyo was 
bombed before dawn; on the 21st, 
aircraft industrial plants at Mukden ; 
on the 22nd Nagoya ; and on the 27tli 
Tokyo again. The bombing plan against 
Japan was beginning to unfold. 





Chapter 307 

THE ‘MILITARY IDIOTS’ PLAN INVASION 

Operation ‘ Overlord ’—the invasion of Normandy—was the biggest and 
most complex venture of its kind in the history of war. Its preparation and 
detailed planning by the men Hitler had called ‘ military idiots ’ were so 
brilliant that the Germans' much-vaunted Atlantic Wall was breached in a 
day and the first round in the battle for the liberation of Europe won. Here 
is some account of how Operation ‘ Overlord ' was prepared 


>ehi:s:d the 4 000 ships, the thou- 
rands of assault craft and the 
gliders which took the invaders 
across the Channel under the protection 
of a giant air umbrella were more than 
three years of military planning, train¬ 
ing and building-up of equipment. 
Everything that science and forethought 
could devise was at the disposal of the 
men who carried out the job. They were 
backed, too, by'the all-out effort of the 
ordinary people of Britain who, since 
the time of Dunkirk, had worked and 
sacrificed to re-establish our armies on 
the mainland of Europe. 

In planning, preparation and execu¬ 
tion the invasion of Normandy was an 
Allied undertaking. Allied navies 
escorted the heavily laden ships across 
the submarine-infested waters of the 
North Atlantic to Britain, the great 
base from which the operation was 
mounted. The workers of Britain built 
immense camps and airfields to accom¬ 
modate the flood of American men and 
equipment; railways were mobilized 
for their transportation. The free 
governments of the overrun European 
nations trained their forces and fostered 
the spirit of resistance in occupied 
Europe. Slowly, painstakingly, in the 
face of enemy air bombardment and 
determined attempts to cut the vital 
supply lines, the tempo of preparation 
increased, culminating in the avalanche 
of men and metal that fell upon the 
surprised Wehrmacht in Normandy on 
June 6,1944. 

As far back as the summer of 1940 
when the fleet of little ships brought the 
battered B.E.E. home from Dunkirk, 

T . it was appreciated 

” vas on le . that a direct offensive 
Ultimate Goal ^ ^ 

ven m p e ll ^j ma | :e g 0a j 

of those who planned the course of 
military operations against Germany. 
The German invasion of Russia, which 
drew' oS a major part of the German 
Army from the West, and the entry 
of the United States into the war in 
1941, enabled the military experts to 
view the problem in a new light, and 
eaily in the following year a three- 
Services planning stafi was busily 
engaged in exploratory work, designed 
to lead eventually to the reopening of a 


Western Front. Lieut.-General B. C. T. 
Paget (Commander-in-Chief, Home 
Forces) headed this stall with Vice- 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten (Chief 
of Combined Operations) and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas (A.O.C.-in- 
C., R.A.F, Fighter Command). Admiral 
Sir Bertram Ramsay (Admiral Com¬ 
manding Dover) was later appointed as 
chief naval representative. 



LT.-GEN. F. E. MORGAN 

Following the Quebec Conference of August, 
1943, General Morgan was instructed to 
proceed with active preparations for the 
reopening of a western front. Making his 
headquarters in London, he started the 
production of new weapons, arranged 
training courses, and laid the foundations 
of the organization completed under the 
supreme command of General Eisenhower. 

Photo , U.S. Official 

The operations at St. Nazaire in 
March 1942 (see Chap. 226), the Dieppe 
raid in August of the same year ( see 
Chap. 243), and other smaller raids on 
the enemy-held coast of France provided 
invaluable lessons in tactics and inter - 
Service co-operation. Furthermore, a 
mass of information was gathered about 
the German defences and a close study 
made of the topography and lines of 
communication farther inland, 

With every operation and every 
reconnaissance, it became increasingly 
clear that to seize and supply a firm 
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bridge-head in Europe an immense 
number of special landing craft and 
other weapons and equipment, including 
a great force of troop-carrying aircraft, 
would be required. It was evident, too, 
that the substantial assault forces 
needed must be organized and trained 
to a degree to which no army had ever 
been trained before. 

It was with these conclusions before 

them—coupled with the threat to 

Egypt by Rommers counter-offensive 

in the Western _ .. 

■r. , , , , Decisions on 

Desert—that Mr. _ . . . 

Churchill and President rl0ri D 0 
-n ,, ., . Operations 

Roosevelt, meeting in 

Washington with their Chiefs of Staff in 

midsummer, 1942, decided that it would 

be sounder strategy to give priority to 

operations in the Mediterranean. 

With a second decision—at Casa¬ 
blanca—in January of the following 
year, to concentrate on knocking Italy 
out of the war, it was clear that the 
reopening of the Western Front would 
have to be deferred until 1944. Prepara¬ 
tions were, however, ordered to be made 
immediately, and in March 1943 a new 
Anglo-American staff was appointed in 
London to proceed with the planning 
with all vigour. 

At the head of the new team of 
planners, consisting of high-ranking 
British and American officers of land, 
sea and air forces, was Lieut.-General 
F: E. Morgan, of the British General 
Staff. Designated Chief of Staff to the 
Supreme Allied Commander (not yet ap¬ 
pointed), his job was to co-ordinate the 
plans of all Services for the great opera¬ 
tion. Admiral Ramsay was charged 
with the responsibility of all naval 
operations and Air Marshal Sir Trafford 
Leigli-Mallcfry, A.O.C.-in-C. of R.A.F. 
Fighter Command, planned for the 
combined air arm. 

The first task was to decide on what 
stretch of the enemy’s long coastline 
the assault should be made. A correct 
balance of advantage had to be achieved 
from the standpoint of naval and air 
protection and of the capacity of the 
available beaches. 

No decision was more important or' 
more difficult to make. The success 
of the operation depended on the. choice, 
and every possible consideration was 

3s l 



NEW WEAPONS FOR THE INVASION FORCES 

Two aspects of the Armoured Vehicle (Royal Engineers), unofficially called the Petard, a tank 
made to carry a mortar and fasdnes. The fascines (see also illus. in p. 2634) were flexible tracks 
which could be laid to form a causeway across marshy ground or ditches. Below, a Cromwell 
tank mounting a g5-mm. howitzer which fired both high explosive and smoke shells, and could be 
trained on targets obscured from the view of the gunner. Photos, Associated Press; British Official 



weighed. Finally, tlio sti etch of French 
coast between Caen and the eastern 
beaches of the Cotentm Peninsula was 
chosen. This area was well within the 
effective range of fighter aircraft; the 
flat, sandy beaches would assist rapid 
disembarkation; and it was compara¬ 
tively lightly defended. If the landings 
went according to plan, it was hoped to 
expand the beach-head and capture 
cither Cherbourg or Le Havre to assist 
the build-up. Again, the choice was 
influenced by the knowledge that the 
enemy had concentrated his defences in 
port areas on the assumption that the 
Alli es would be unable to carry out 
such an operation without the capture 
of a first-class port-—an assumption that 
greatly increased the possibility of 
achieving tactical suipuse. 

Following the approval of those basic 
plans at the Quebec Conlerence in 
August 1913, Licut.-Geuoral Morgan 
was instructed to proceed with aclive 
preparations pending Pr tfe)M 
tlie appointment oi tae * . 

Supreme Commander. Au g u ^ 1943 
He made ms head¬ 
quarters at Norfolk House, St. James’s 
Square, London. Ilia staff was rapidly 
converted into a fully ini ('grated opera¬ 
tional and administrative headquarters; 
rigorous training schemes for all forces 
were begun and the amphibious craft 
and other specialized weapons required 
such as Churchill and Cromwell tanks 
mounting 95-ram. howitzers; Crocodile, 
Wasp and Lifebuoy flame-throwers (see 
colour plate following p. 3102); “ Ar¬ 
moured Vehicles (Royal Engineers) ” 
(A.V.R..E.: new tanks carrying mor¬ 
tars and fascines) were put into 
production. 

Floating bombardment towers, mount¬ 
ing a battery of howitzers and a rocket- 
firing gun, were designed to bo towed to 
positions off the French coast to support 
the landings. But not enough were 
ready in time and capital ships wore used 
instead. 

When, in January 1944, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower arrived in 
Britain to take supreme command, 
bringing with him his own staff of 
officers and technicians, planning was 
already far advanced. He set up his 
headquarters atBushey Park, Middlesex. 
The Supreme Commander ordered a 
further examination to check and revise 
the original estimate of forces required 
and the area of assault, and tlio final 
intricate co-ordination of action by all 
Services was completed down to the 
last detail. 

As already emphasized, the Allied 
troops who were to carry out the assault 
on the European Fortress had to under¬ 
go very special training. Altogether 
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dominantly on coastal shipping—vessels 
wlio-e draught would enable them to 
act as close inshore as poiwible and 
whose smallness would reduce their 
vulnerability to attack. Fortunately, 
many of these ships were already at 
hand, it having been appreciated a» early 
as 1942 that, however great the building 
programme for special landing craft, 
ships of the Merchant Navy would take 
,1 major share in Operation “ Overlord.” 
Many of the smaller passenger vessels 
had been fitted out as landing ships 
and many coasters equipped with 
heavier derricks to enable them to 
carry vehicles. 

Elaborate calculations were necessary 
to arrive at an approximate figure of 
the number of men and tonnage of stores 


which could ho brought 


LANDING CRAFT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

Besides orthodox ships of all types and sizes, thousands of small craft of many descriptions 
were needed for the invasion of Normandy, and dozens of British firms—among them many that 
had never before contemplated building anything to float—were marshalled for their production. 
Here an assault landing craft is being built in an inland factory. 

Photo, Fox Photoa 


Inland Firms 
Build Sea¬ 
going Craft 


there were nine training centres avail¬ 
able in Britain for British and United 
States troops. Their provision had in¬ 
volved clearing many square miles of 
populated countryside so that live 
ammunition could be used and exercises 
carried out under realistic conditions. 

At the same time, the specialists 
were rehearsing their tasks. Engineers 
were given replicas of all known de¬ 
fensive devices used by the Germans, 
_ , , and practised their de- 

f struction. Tank crews 

„ .... and lorry drivers were 

receiving instruction in 
the waterproofing of their vehicles to 
enable them to get through the shallow 
water separating the landing craft from 
the shore. The technique of water¬ 
proofing had been evolved by the 
Directorate of Mechanical Engineering, 
and involved the complete sealing of 
engines from the inrush of salt water 
with its corrosive effect. The work was 
to be done in the concentration areas 
immediately before the assault. Drivers 
were also trained in loading their 
vehicles on to landing craft and driving 
them through the water as they ap¬ 
proached the beach. Through the same 
schools passed the Naval and Royal 
Marine crews of the small landing craft 
to see at first hand how their work fitted 
in with that of their Army colleagues. 
Even the Beach Gioups, whose job it 
was to control the landings and beach 
defences (see Chap. 311), were mixed 
teams of soldiers, sailors and airmen. 

Behind the training for the initial 
assault was the gigantic organization of 
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supply. This was the responsibility of 
the Movements and Operations Branches 
of the Quartermaster-General’s Staff. 
The complicated order of loading men 
.and stores and their discharge in the 
right order of priority on the beaches 
had to be worked out by trial and error 
and in the light of lessons learned in the 
Mediterranean and other theatres. There 
was not a single one of the many supply 
services that had not to modify its 
normal methods to meet the situation. 

The conclusion was soon reached that 
for the assault stage of the invasion 
it would be necessary to rely pre¬ 


to the beach-head on 
the heels of the assault. 

Shipping routes all 
over the world were affected by the 
plans, for even at the peak of the in¬ 
vasion general war imports had to be 
maintained to sustain the base. 

To produce the thousands of assault 
craft required, British firms that had 
never dreamed of buildipg anything to 
float—engineering firms, automobile 
firms, furniture factories, carpenters’ 
shops, garages, every manner of in¬ 
dustrial concern capable of working in 
metal and wood—were called on to 
contribute. Great constructional engin¬ 
eering firms got down to the job; some 
of them ran up shipyards of their own, 
for immediately after Dunkirk much 
larger landing craft than the original 
L.Cl.A.s (Landing Craft, Assault), which 
had run their first trials in 1939, were 
put in hand—big, ocean-going tank 


WATERPROOFING THEIR TANKS 

Some contact with seawater was unavoidable in getting vehicles ashore from the landing craft 
which took them in as close as possible, hut not on, to the beaches. Tank crews and lorry 
drivers received careful instruction in waterproofing their vehicles to enable them to get safely 
ashore. Engines were completely sealed from the inrush of salt water with its corrosive effect 
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CROSS-CHANNEL PETROLEUM SUPPLIES 
This map shows the position of the oil ' grid ’ constructed in England during the war (see page 
3024), of the pipe-lines laid on the bed of the Channel (Operation 1 Pluto ’)> and their continuation 
in the wake of the advancing Allied forces to feed vehicles and aircraft with the petrol essential 
to their progress. % courtesy «/ the. • Sphere ’ 


lauding cruft, tor instance, which, could 
be assembled only where they could be 
conveniently launched. Of the special 
types of vehicle designed for the oper¬ 
ation, pride of place had been given to 
the D.U.K.W. (see illus., pp. 2869,3048), 
the amphibious lorry which had alreudy 
been used in operations against Sicily 
and the Italian mainland as a rehearsal 
for the much bigger assault on Western 
Europe, and also by Allied Forces in 
the Pacific. 

The actual transportation across the 
Channel of all troops and their supplies 
(with the exception of the airborne 
forces) and their surface protection 
against submarine and 
E-boat attack was the 
of Admiral 
. who had been 


Admiral 

Ramsay 


Naval C.-in-G. 


associated with the first planning team 
in 1942 and was now Naval Command t i r- 
in-Chief of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force. He was directly responsible 
to the Supreme Commander for the 
planning and execution of all naval 
operations off Normandy and the 
building up and continued supply of 
the Allied forces on the Continent. 


Under his command was massed a force 
which exceeded the total strength of 
the Eoyal Navy at the outbreak of war. 
The Channel had to he scoured for 
U-boats, the waters swept clear of mines, 
and each man-of-war allotted its specific 
task, whether it were t o escort the convoys 
or to pour .shells into the coastal batteries 
guarding the approaches to the beaches. 

Complex though the problems of 
assembling the great armada had been, 
they were dwarfed by those of dis¬ 
embarkation on the, enemy’s side of 
the Channel. In previous opposed 
landings, the Allies had thought. in 
terms of open beaches with the quick 


seizure and clearance of adjacent har¬ 
bours. But for the invasion of Nor¬ 
mandy, plans had to be made on the 
assumption that the ports would be 
heavily defended (as proved to be the 
case) and that the liberating armies 
would have to establish a foothold 
without the help of a harbour on a 
coast bristling with fortifications. 

The problem was solved by pre¬ 
fabricating in Britain an immense 
system of breakwaters, piers and landing 
stages, to be towed across the Channel 
and assembled on the Normandy coast 
to form two complete ports. This 
undertaking, one of the most imagina¬ 
tive pieces of war engineering ever 
attempted, was' worked out under the 
code name of Operation “ Mulberry,” 
and was one of the best-kept secrets of 
the invasion. 

The decision that these artificial 
harbours would be essential to the 
operation had been made in 1943 and 
had been submitted as part of the 
general invasion plan to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff at the Quebec Conference. 
On the approval of the plan, technical 
experts of the Admiralty and War 
Office were sent fOT and flew to join 
their United States counterparts to 
work out the details. It was realized 
that time was short and that the under¬ 
taking would be Tisky as it was very 
unlikely that all the necessary equip¬ 
ment could be produced in time to 
permit exhaustive tests or to make 
modifications. But the risks had to be 
accepted, and it was agreed that ex¬ 
periment and construction should pro¬ 
ceed concurrently and that all the work 
should be done in the United Kingdom 
to save time-—though labour and 
materials were much more plentiful 
in the United States. 
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The plan originally accepted w.n- for 
(wo artifiei.il port-, one in the British 
■lector (Mulbi-rrv B). the other in the 
American (’Mulbcnv A), each consisting 
of ,i breakwater formed of concrete 
cai—nn-. The War Office, which had 
already been considering the project, 
undertook to produce the caisson 
designs. In spite of the great quantity 
of work to be done, and such essential 
experiments as the effect of wave 
action on the design, all details were 
complete by the end of November 1913. 

To accommodate the necessary ship¬ 
ping and port equipment the size of each 
harbour bad to be roughly the same as 
that at, Dover; this Details of 
entailed the construe- 0peration 
tion of lab caissons. , Mulbcrry . 
For technical reasons, 
these could not be placed in water 
deeper than five and a half fathoms 
(33 feet), which meant that only 
a limited number of ships could 
use the harbour. It was therefore 
decided that the Admiralty should make 
an outer floating breakwater as well 
as that formed by the caissons. To 
provide immediate shelter for small craft, 
five short breakwaters (code name 
“Gooseberry”) were to be formed by 
blockships along the invasion coast, and 
60 vessels, including some old warships, 
were earmarked for this purpose. In 

LAYING THE OIL ‘GRID’ 

The pipe-line system a thousand miles long 
constructed in England to connect the ports 
with secret underground storage tanks and 
centres of consumption (see map) was linked 
with the Continent after the invasion of 
Normandy. Here is a section oi pipe-line 
for the oil ‘ grid ’ being laid through the 
English countryside. Photo, British Ojjiriut 






PRE-INVASION AIR ASSAULT 
Left, rocket projectiles leaving a R.A.F. 
plane during an attack on enemy radio 
installations in northern Franco. Below, 
road Fridge across the Seine at’ Rouen 
wrecked by U.S. bombers on May ay and aS, 
1944. The bridge on the left, put out of use 
by the R.A.F., had been partly repaired. 
Paralysis of Hie enemy’s communications' 
system was the aim ol 'Transportation Plan.’ 

Photon, llritixk if; r/.i'. Qfflc'uil 


the final lay-out of the breakwaters were several miles of pier and numerous of the breakers along' the Normandy 

there were, therefore, three elements— pierheads with all the necessary adjuncts coast, and hour the. height would lluckt- 

the concrete caissons, the floating break- and appurtenances. ate with changes of the wind. This 

waters, and the bloekships, all of which Some idea of the immense demands information, the result of months of 
Iutd to be made ready in a very short made on British building and engineer- skilled research, was of great, vnluo, 
time. The Admiralty was made entirely ing labour can be ganged by tire fact and was, indeed, partly responsible, far 
responsible for the floating breakwaters that 20,000 workers had to be mobilized the Normandy coast being chosen for 
and bloekships, aud for the general for the construction of the concrete the assault. Despite the worst June 
lay-out of the artificial harbours. Many caissons alone, and many more thousands gale fordO years, “ Mulberry B" was 
apparently insuperable difficulties were were engaged on the other structures, to enable the British armies, with all 
overcome, one of the greatest being to Construction sites were mainly in the their vital supplies, to be put ashore in 
provide a pier which would ride up Thames (the port of London alone pro- the most rapid military build-up in 
and down with the tide. The Prime dueed two-thirds of the caissons), South- history. Parts of “Mulberry A” were 
Minister himself had given orders for ampton and Portsmouth areas, but ports lost in the stormy crossing of the 
such plans to he prepared as long ago as far apart as Leith, Glasgow, Birkeu- Channel, and it was never completed, 
as 1942. He wrote: “ Piers for use on head and Hartlepool were also used. But the early capture of Cherbourg 
flat beaches. They must float up and The transportation of the bloekships, by the Americans minimized the im- 
dowu with the tide. They must ride the huge caissons, tho floating break- port,mice of its loss, 

out a gale. The anchor problem must waters and the incrieato pier oquipmeut Tho question of supplying the, muxi- 
be solved . . . Let me have the best presented a tremendous task. A tug mum air support for tho invading urmios 
solution worked out. Don’t argue the fleet of 85 ships was assembled, varying during tho assault and throughout tlui 
matter. The difficulties will arguo for from very largo American tugs of over ensuing campaign on 
themselves." The result emerged early 1,500 h.p. to small vessels of 600 h.p. tho Continent had boon * rovklin & 
m 1943. Prototypes of pier and pierhead not generally used in the open sea. intensely studied since . Max mu,n 
were constructed which stood up well Exports attached to the Naval Mcteoro- 1942. There was to A r Sup,,ort 
to severe sea tests, and were finally put logical Service had been ablo to predict bo no repetition of Dunkirk, of 
mto production. The total requirements to the nearest foot tho average height Greece, or Crete where a powerful 

Luftwaffe had boon ablo to work its 
will 011 thinly protected ground forces. 
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ern England awaiting the order to embark. 

4. L.S.T.s ready to lea^e a London dock. 
Photos, British <£? U.S. Official; Port of London 
Authority; P.N.A. 












As a member ol tins 1912 I’launing 
Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto 
Douglas, A.O.C.-in-O., R.A.F. Fighter 
Command, wan responsible for drawing 
ii]) lire early air plans. Twenty-two 
advance aerodromes for the use of last 
fighters and lighter-bombers were to be 
constructed in Kent and other purls of 
southern England. If or the protection 
of tile armies after they had landed, a 
flexible force unrestricted by a static, 
ground organization at oliiboraloly con¬ 
structed bases was brought into being. 
Tiro various Airfield services were made 
mobile—the intricate apparatus for 
controlling fighters in tin*, air, work¬ 
shops, signals and administration were 
put on wheels; barrack blocks gave 
place to tents and caravans, (Special 
Airfield Construction Units, equipped 
with bulldozers, graders and oxen valors, 
were formed to work with the Royal 
Engineers. Moving with the forward 
elements of the Army, they were to 
choose sites for landing strips, clear and 


HOW THE ‘PHOENIXES’ WERE BUILT 
Here is one of the 150 concrete caissons for the prefabricated port (see page 3099) built at 
Arromanches in the first stage of construction in a riverside 1 basin.’ Below are caissons 
nearing completion afloat in a Port of London dock, and a finished caisson being towed down 
the Thames. Something of the inestimable value to the invading armies of this * artificial ’ 
port is explained in Chapter 314, 11 y courtesy of Pori of London Authoiily 



surfiice them with si,eel mesh milting, 
and gel, them ready for operations 
within a fow hours. Mushroom airfields, 
complcio with servicing facilities, port¬ 
able hangars, supplies and defences, 
were to spring up in Iho wake of the 
advancing armies. Each squadron was 
organized to be able to pack up over¬ 
night and move, on to tlio next landing 
strip, keeping up its support operations. 

These general plans were already 
well advanced when Air Marshal Sir 


TraltordLoigh-Malloiy took over .R.A.F. 


Eightor Command, and 
tho air planning for 
the invasion, in Nov¬ 
ember 1912. Twolvo 


A.IC.A.F. 
Gomes into 
Being 


mouths later tho Allied Expedi¬ 
tionary Air Force, tho largest single 
air component in history, camo into 
being under tho command of Leigh- 
Mallory (now Air Chief Marshal). Tim 
A.E.A.E. was an air team, with the 
newly-formed RAFF. Second Tactical 
Air Force under Air Marshal J. II. 


D’Albiao and tho U.S.A. 9th Air Force 


under Major-General Lewis II. Broveton 
as the offensive forward line, and tho Air 
Defence of Great Britain, commanded 
by Air Marshal Sir Itodorie Hill, respon¬ 
sible for the defence. (The Air Ministry 
announced the revival of tho name 
“ Fighter Command " for the air forces 
allocated to tho defence of Great; Britain 
on October 23, 1944.) Tho strategic air 
forces based in Britain—tho R.A.F. 
Bomber Command and the U.S.A. 8th 
Air Force — remained outside the 
A.E.A.F., but their forces were on call 
for invasion purposes. 


Modelled on tho lines of tho Desert 
Air Force, the Second T.A.F.—later 
commanded by Air Marshal Sir Arthur 
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BRITISH PARACHUTE 
TROOPERS 

Heie aie British parachute troopers in 
training. All volunteers, the men of 
this force were trained to the highest 
point of physical fitness, muscular co¬ 
ordination, and mental alertness by 
R.A.F, mstructois ot Army Co-opera¬ 
tion Command. Parachute and other 
airhotne troops, carried by an aeual 
armada extending foi 200 ifliles, 
landed in Notmaiuly on June 6, 1944, 
iome little time before the onset oi 
(.lie sea bo 1 ue fences, and by seizing 
key points behind the enemy’s coastal 
defences helped maternally towmds the 
success of the main landings. Right, 
two painchutc troopers, having made a 
training drop, and with their pi ac lice 
parachutes draped round them, watch 
otheis descending. Below, a mass 
descent of pniachutists in training. 
Phologiapiis showing American Mar¬ 
ine paiachulists in training we/e pub¬ 
lished in a plate lollowing page 2874 
l*hnh>» % Hrihtih Ojjinttl, tburnt 

(Utpjfiijiht 














ALLIES BURN THEIR WAY TO GERMANY WITH LIQUID FIRE 

Experiments with liquid fire for use against possible German invaders were made in June 1940, From them developed the three 
types of flame-thrower shown here. The Churchill ' Crocodile ' (below and top leftl went into action a few minutes after the landing 
in Normandy in June 1944. It threw a mass of flaming fuel over 150 yards, either in a rapid succession of 50-yard-long * gouts 1 
or in a continuous stream. Above, 'Wasp' flame-throwers, which had a range equal to that of the 'Crocodile,' but were 
fitted to Universal Carriers. Below, left, man-carried ‘ Lifebuoy 1 flame-throwers, used for smaller-scale operations. Large ring- 
shaped tubes (carried on the back) contained the fuel; the flame was projected from a gun fired in the manner of a rifle 
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Oomngh.uu—had its mobile squadicin- 
formed into wmgs, under composite 
groups, consisting of ilghlcr, fighter 
bomber, light and medium bomber, 
iccounaisbance and arhlleiy spotting 
squudions. TJio tlfcli Air Fence was also 
a tartical loicc, with a stiong medium 
bombei component and its own trans¬ 
port command. Bolli foices liad their 
own fonvaid lepair and salvage units, 
airfield defence and signals units 
To piovido the immense quantities ol 
pefiol lh.it would be needed to keep 
foiward anoiaft m the air, and army 
vehicles moving, Ope ml ion “Pluto” 
(Pipe-Line Under The 
‘ Operation Ocean) was evolved. 

Pluto* Comparable m its 
audacity of intention 
and achievement, with the “Mulberry” 
ports, it envisaged the linking of the 
thousand-mile pipe-lme network laid 
m England after file outbiealc of the 
war (.sec pago 3024) with the Continent 
by pipe-lines laid across the bed of 
the Channel, to bo earned forwaid 
behind the armies and the airfields as 
they advanced. This “ impossible ” 
operation, suggested by Lord Louis 
Mountbatieu, was made possible by the 
production and uhc of two types of pipe¬ 
line—one somewhat like a submarine 
electric power cable without the cores 
and insulation, three inches in diameter 
and strong!honed to withstand working 
pressmen exceeding 1,200 lb. a square 
inch, the other a three-inch diameter 
steel pipe welded into eonliuuous 
lengths of 30 miles or moic. High- 
pressure stations on tho English coast 
were camouflaged in ail old tort, an 
amusement park, and a low of seaside 
bungalows, and a few weeks afier the 
invasion began, petrol was being pumped 
across to Normandy with little or no 
danger of enemy air interception. 

Absolute air superiority and the dis¬ 
ruption of tho enemy’s communications 
and lines of supply were the two chief 
aims of the A.E.A.F. First, it had to 
be ensured that the Luftwaffe would be 
unable to make any serious challenge to 
tho assault. Eor three years R.A.F, 
fighter pilots had been carrying out 


I 



OPERATING A MECHANICAL SMOKE GENERATOR 

Smoke screens were used on an increasing scale to protect special land targets, and as the time 
for the invasion of France approached they were used to shield from enemy reconnaissance 
planes the great masses of men and shipping assembling m and around the ports. The vital 
consLiuction of * Mulberry B 1 went on under a smoke screen Here men are receiving instruc¬ 
tion in the working of a mechanical smoke generator. Pholo, Daily Ej pics* 


offensive operations over Fiance and the 
Low Countries, while German aiifields 
and aircraft factories deep inside the 
Reich had been pounded by the four- 
engmed bombei s of the U.S.A. 8th Air 
Foice and R.A.F. Bomber Command (see 
Chapter 296). The Germans saw the 
red light of impending invasion in 1943 
and took strict measures to conserve 
thoir fighter aircraft. They switched 
almost entirely from bomber to fighter 
pioduction and evaded combat when¬ 
ever possible. But their wastage in 
men and machines mounted steadily, 
and m the two months before Juno 6, 
1944, they lost more than 2,BOO planes 
in air combat alone. 

Behind their Army in France, the 
Germans possessed a magnificent system 
of rad and road communications where¬ 
by they could rush reinforcements to 
any threatened area. To deprive them 
of this advantage, a special section of 
the air staff drew up what was called 
the “ Transportation Plan.” A railway 
research worker and a university pro¬ 
fessor were called in to help with the 
choice of objectives and computation of 
bomb tonnages required for each target. 
The plan covered Northern and Central 
France and Belgium. It had a pre¬ 
paratory and tactical phase. The pre¬ 


paratory phase, aimed at smashing rail 
cenlies on Ike Continent (chiefly exe¬ 
cuted by R.A.F. Bomber Command), 
was launched on March 6, 1944. By 
June 6, out of 80 centres scheduled foi 
attack, 51 weie completely out of action 
and 25 severely damaged. Bombing 
was widely dispersed so as to give the 
enemy no clue to the actual invasion 
area. Altogether, more than 66,000 
tons of bombs weie dropped in these 
operations 

The tactical phase, which began a 
few weeks after tho opening of the 
assaults on stations and junctions, 
included attacks on running trams, open 
lines, roads, canals and , Tra „ ta . 
bridges. The bridge pic- tion Plan , 
gramme was earned out .. . „ , 

chiefly by the U.S.A 9th Air Attacks 
Air Force with such accuracy that only 
thiee bridges remained intact across the 
River Seme below Pans on the eve of 
the invasion. The bridges over tho Loire, 
Somme, Manic and Oi.so were also lis ted 
for destruction. Meanwhile “ choke- 
points ” on roads and canals, which the 
enemy would be driven to use, were 
created and the transport attacked by 
R.A.F, rocket-firing Typhoons. The 
cumulative effect was such that when 
the battle began the enemy had to 


ALLIED 

EXPEDITIONARY 

FORCE 

Chain of Command 

June 6, 1944 


C.-ln-C. Allied Expeditionary Air Flrce 
(Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh 
LEIGH-MALLORY, K C.B., D.S.O ) 


2nd Tactical Airborne Transport Base 
Air Force Group Group Group 


Supreme Allied Commander 

(General Dwight David EISENHOWER, D.S M , Hon. G C B.) 


Deputy Supreme Alljed Commander 
(Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur William TEDDER, G C.B.) 


C.-in-C, Allied Armies 

(General Sir Bernard Law MONTGOMERY K»C B„ D.S.O ) 


See Colour Plate 
on lacing page 


C.-in-C. Allied Novel 
Expeditionary Force 

{Admiral Sir Bertram Home RAMSAY, K.C.B., K.B.E.t 


1 

U.S.A. 9th 

1 

Air Defence of 

21st Ar Jy Group 

U.S Arm/ Group 

i- 

British Naval 

U.S. Laval 

Air Force 

Great Britain 

1 

British Armies 

1 

U.S, Armies 

Task Force 

Task Force 
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Wall by airborne troops had to be 
planned by the Allied invasion chiefs. 
In Britain, preparations for tho for¬ 
mation of an airborne force had been 
made in the autumn of 1940. There 
had been little to work on apart from 
General WavelTs deductions from his 
visit to the Red Army demonstrations 
in 1936 and the street use that had been 


TRANSFORMING ENGLAND’S WINDING LANES 
To make possible and easy the rapid passage of the immense quantities of men and material that 
had to be assembled by road at the points of embarkation foi the invasion of the Continent, many 
o ngland s characteristic winding lanes were changed out of recognition. Civilians and 
service personnel worked on widening and straightening roads, stiengthening bridges in the 
final stages of preparation. Here is one such road under reconstruction. J’lmio, Jn iimh OJflt ial 


made of pin.icliute troops by I lie 
German,s in their invasion of the Nether¬ 
lands. Despite many dillicuKies, a 
strong force slowly came into being. 
The training oE glider pilots and of 
troops in parachute jumping was under¬ 
taken by the It.A.I 1 '., who were also 
responsible for golfing the lorco to the 
target area. (Bee colour plate facing 
page 3102.) The actual battle training 
was the jolt of the Army, under whose 
control the aiiborne men came im¬ 
mediately on reaching the ground. 

By the end ol 1913 there was, under 
A.E.A.F., a British Airborne Group 
commanded by Air Vice Marshal L. N. 
Ilollinglmrst and an American 91 h Air 
Force Troop Carrier 
Commam l, co inmanded 
by Brig.-Goneral B. F. 

Giles (later succeeded 
by Brig.-General !’. 

The two forces worn 
work with their respective 
m tlie field. The, invasion day 
plan ot the British airborne forces 
was to seize bridges over the lliver 
Onto, knock out, German lint lories amt 
eroate as much confusion us possible 
behind the enemy's lines, The Ameri¬ 
cans, meanwhile, wore to assist, the 
U.S, seaborne landing on the Colentin 
beaches. The main airborne force was 
scheduled to leave on the eve ot Iho 
seaborne invasion, and diep about four 
hours before the beach huntings. More 


Airborne 

Invasion 

Forces 

L. Williams), 
organized to 
divisions 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY EXPLAINS TO THE WORKERS 

The men engaged in building the concrete caissons and other secret components required for 
the port of Arromanches, imagining they had been taken off war work for post-w.it reconstiuction 
work, became restless. General Montgomery made a tour of factories and yards, and convinced 
the men that the work they were doing was vital to the campaign being planned. Here he is 
addressing a crowd of London's dock workers. F/ioio, riuiiet Naw a 


German 
Radar Reduced 
to Chaos 


detrain far from the combat urea, 
expend his precious petrol, shorten the 
life of his tanks and throw his divisions 
piecemeal into action. On one critical 
day he tried to move a whole division 
to the front on bicycles, and on another 
occasion German troops had to march 
400 miles to reach the battle. 

AH the time tlie active preparations 
for the fighting were being made, the 
Luftwaffe was denied reconnaissance by 
a protective screen of lighters of 
A.D.G.B, which Air 
Marshal Sir Roderic 
Fill threw round 
the south and south¬ 
east coasts. To increase the enemy’s 
dilemma, the air planners sent figliter- 
bombeTs to attack his radar stations 
along the French coast. So thorough^ 
did they smash these small hut vital 
targets that the German radar system 
was reduced to chaos, and the Allied 
armada sailed almost unmolested by the 
Luftwaffe. R.A.F. Coastal Command, 
meanwhile, was launching a vigorous 
offensive against U-boats in the Channel. 

While the German commanders had 
to prepare for the coming battle little 
better than blindfold, Allied recon¬ 
naissance squadrons ranged far and 
wide. In the eight weeks before June 6 
they flew 5,000 sorties. Each army 
runt knew exactly what beach obstacles 
barred its way ; every coastal battery 
was pin-pointed and scheduled for 
11 treatment ” ; and the air planners 
could see with what success this bombing 
programme was being carried out. 

In addition to the frontal assault on 
Hitler’s fortress, a leap over the Atlantic 
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U.S.-BUILT LOCOMOTIVES STAND BY FOR THE WESTERN FRONT 
Some two thousand ' invasion specials ’ were run over the railway lines of Britain during the 
months of Apnl and May 1944. Extra sidings and special loop lines had to be built to deal 
with the mass of invasion traffic carried. Here is a long chain, stretching out of sight, of 
American locomotives parked on a side line somewhere in England, waiting to be shipped 
across to the Continent. (See illus. p. 2367.) Photo, Daily Minor 


than 1,000 aircraft and 200 gliders 
were to be used, and three divisions of 
troops were to bo dropped. 

Final rehearsals were held under the 
eyes of General Eisenhower and his 
Chiefs of Staff in the 
Final spring of 1944. Load- 

Rehearsals ing and unloading 

arrangements were 
thoroughly touted and assaults carried 
out along stretches of beaches similar 
to those to he Rtormed in Normandy. 
During these pre-invasion exercises, 
U.S, lauding craft laden with troops 
were torpedoed of? Weymouth by 
U-boats, and hundreds of the men 
became casualties and had to be treated 
in hospital. Staging and marshalling 
points in the Wcymouth-Portland area 
were also subject to frequent air attack 
by the enemy. There were four major 
raids on embarkation ports, but by the 
time the attackers were overhead pro¬ 
tective smoke-screens, operated by the 
Smoke Companies of the Pioneer Corps, 
were fully developed, 

Tho immense task of moving all 
troops and their equipment from the 
great concentration areas to their 
marshalling camps in Southern Eng¬ 
land was then begun, Bridges had to 
bo strengthened and roads widened to 


carry the weigh! of traffic involved. 
Although British and American depots 
had been sited to lessen the burden on 
the railways, extra loops, additional 
sidings and yards had to be built to 
cope with the abnormal volume of 
freight, and no less than 2,000 “ invasion 
specials ” were run in April aiul May. 

Despite the concentrated enemy air 
attacks of 1940 and 1941 and tho 
subsequent intermittent aerial bom¬ 
bardments, it was from the Port of 
London that the bulk of the Allied 
armada of ships was loaded. The success 
of this operation was the result of the 
closest collaboration of the Admiralty, 
the War Office and the Air Ministry 
with the Port of London Authority. 
Special “ hards ” for L.S T.s had to 
be constructed and marshalling areas 
prepared in the docks, as well as 
special access to some of the docks. 
The variety of vessels involved, and 
tidal conditions in the Port, made 
necessary extremely fine calculations by 
the Dock Masters and their staffs. 

Towards the end of May, the most 
important D Day—invasion day—of 
the European War was fixed—for 
June C. At the last moment the 
operation had to be postponed owing to 
unfavourable weather. Thousands of 


Allied officers had to be re-briefed ; 
but the basic plan was unchanged. The 
next day, though the weather was still 
far from favourable, General Eisenhower 
gave the word “ Go ” from a small 
headquarters in the village of Droxford, 
Hampshire, and the whole intricate 
machinery which had been built up in 
three years of preparation was set in 
motion. The armada sailed. The 
planners’ job was over. 

INVASION HEADQUARTERS 

The village of Droxford, in Hampshire, was 
chosen as the site of the headquarters from 
which General Eisenhower directed the 
Normandy landing operations on June 6, 
1944. Among those with him were Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder, General Montgomery, 
Field-Marshal Smuts,General de Gaulle, and 
Mr. Churchill. They lived and worked in a 
train on this stretch of permanent way. 

Photo , j Weir Yuri Times Photos 
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AFRICAN TROOPS ON SERVICE IN BURMA 

Tanganyika Infantry of the nth East African Division on the road to Kalewa, which they secured without 
opposition on December 2, 1944, following a brilliant advance in most difficult conditions and against powerful 
■enemy resistance in the Myittha gorge. Below, West African troops of the 81st Division in Arakan : they man¬ 
handled supplies through country where even mules could not be used, and drove the Japanese from Mowdok, n 
village in the Sangu Valley and not far from this spot, on October 8, 1944. Photos, Hritish OJ/h'itit 
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COLONIAL AID IN MEN AND MATERIALS 

Reviewing, the year 1944 in the British Colonial Empire, Sir John Shuckburgh 
adjudges it one of continued and largely successful effort to cope with the still 
increasing demands made by the Allies, and particularly the Mother Country, 
on the Colonies' economic resources. While war had receded from the 
African Colonies (whose native peoples however gave a good account of them¬ 
selves in overseas theatres of war), those of the Pacific still suffered its direct 
effects. The history of the Colonies in 1943 is recorded in Chapter 281 


B Y 1944, the African territories were 
no longer in the immediate war 
zone: the need for providing 
alternative military routes to tlie 
Middle East and India had largely 
disappeared. But if some tasks had 
been accomplished, there remained 
others still to be carried on; and if 
the tide of war had ebbed from the 
coasts of Africa, it had acquired 
increased intensity in the Ear East and 
the Pacific. African troops, who had 
rendered such a good account of them¬ 
selves on their own continent against 


chief source of supply) was a con¬ 
spicuous example, and immense efforts 
were made to increase rubher production 
in alternative areas—by speeding up 
production in Ceylon and by bringing 
back to life old plantations in other 
Colonies—in East and "West Africa— 
which had been allowed to go out of 
production. Other products to which 
Colouel Stanley made special reference 
were tin, pyrethrum (an important 
insecticide), sisal (a fibre used for 
rope-making), sugar, foodstuffs and 
oil products, all of which in their 


two mam theatres of operations: Burma, 
where in the course of the year the 
Japanese invaders were first checked 
and then steadily driven back from one 
point to another; and the South 
Pacific, where there was a very similar 
story to tell and where the Allied Forces 
(predominately American in com¬ 
position) were slowly asserting their 
superiority over the enemy. Among 
other successes, the year saw the 
expulsion of the Japanese from the 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate. 

On the Burma front, West African 


Germans and Italians, assisted in ever 
increasing numbers in the expulsion 
of the Japanese from Burma. Islanders 
in tlie Western Pacific still had the 
war on their doorstep and were still 
called upon for a maximum effort 
against the foreign, invader. 

A general review of the Colonial war 
effort was given by Colonel Oliver 
Stanley in the House of Commons on 

Commons June 6, 1944. He could 


several ways were vital to the Allied 
war effort. He revealed the inter¬ 
esting fact that the oil products of West 
Africa (palm kernels and ground nuts) 
were providing over 40 per cent of the 
fat ration allowed to people in the 
United Kingdom. “ The impact on 
Colonial economies of this greatly 
increased and varied demand” had 
meant “ a tremendous call for organiza¬ 
tion.” 


troops went into action in 1943. In 
November 1944 it was announced that 
the 11th East African ,, , 
Division had. arrived Troops 
some months previously inBurma 
and had played a valu¬ 
able part in successful operations 
against the enemy. ThiB Division, 
which had served with much credit 
in the East African campaigns of 
1940 and 1941, contained men from 


Review of not quote details of the 
Colonial size and strength of 
Effort Colonial military con¬ 
tingents. That would have been inad¬ 
missible for ' obvious military reasons. 
But he was able to indicate in general 
terms how widespread was Colonial 
participation iu the war. He reminded 
the House that East African troops 
were serving in Ceylon, troops from 
West Africa in Burma, Mauritians and 
Seychellois in the Middle East and 
Cypriots in Italy. Large numbers of 
men from different Colonies were em¬ 
ployed as air crews or as ground staff 
in the Royal Air Force. In many 
territories naval units had been formed, 
some of which had been incorporated 
in the R.N.V.R. 

Colonel Stanley went on to show that, 
remarkable a3 had been the con¬ 
tribution of the Colonies in the matter 
of manpower, 1 the contribution in 
production had been equally outstand¬ 
ing. They had made strenuous efforts 
to render themselves self-supporting 
in the matter of food. The loss of 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies had 
made it necessary to find substitutes 
for certain essential raw materials. 
Rubber (of which Malaya had been our 
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In the sphere of active military Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasa- 
service, Colonial efforts were centred in land, Zanzibar and Somaliland. Their 

SIGNALS TRAINING CENTRE ON THE GOLD COAST 
Men of the West Africa Corps of Signals were trained at this centre at Accra, many of them 
serving afterwards in Burma where they helped to maintain communications, laying over a 
thousand miles of telephone wire through jungle, over hills and across rivers. Here they are 
receiving practical instruction in the maintenance and charging of batteries. 

Photo, British Official 





LOADING GROUND NUTS 

Forty per cent of the fat ration of the people 

vir t 7 4 Y , . Uted Kln e tlom was produced from 
west African ground nuts and palm kernels, 
nere 96 lb sacks are being filled with 
ground nuts from two great mounds collected 
near Kuntaur village, Gambia, for transport 
by man-power to a steamer (left) lying 150 
miles up the Gambia River. 

physical exertions as the West Africans 
and come out of the Kalndan still 
smiling. Ifr spoke %hly () f their 
prowess which he declared hail become 
renowned throughout India) in building 
jeep tracks and in constructing landing 
grounds for aircraft. It is clear that the 
West Africans stood up oxcelleutly to 
the hardships of jungle warfare. Their 
sickness rate was considerably lower 
than that of British and Indian troops 
m the same theatre. Moreover, they 
took kindly to a novel type of military 
activity: it was announced from Head¬ 
quarters on July 4 . that West African 
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CHIEFS’ VISIT TO R.W.A.F.F. 

Early in 1944 eight chiefs of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast visited the 
training centre of the Royal West African 
Frontier Forces. Here Lieut.-General Sir 
Francis Nosworthy, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
C.-in-C. West Africa, is talking with’ them! 
Lord Swrnton, Minister Resident in West 
Africa, is on the left. Photo, British Official 

merits obtained early recognition in 
their new surroundings. A Military 
Cross and two Military Medals were 
conferred upon men of a Kenya Battalion 


m the King’s African Rifles after the 
first important engagement in which 
the Division took part. The awards 
were made for gallant conduct during 
an attack on a position on the Arakan 
front known as “ J umbo Hill ” from 
which the Japanese were thrown back. 
As regards the two Military Medals, 
the official citation ended: “ The 
initiative and prompt action of Corporal 
Malakwen and Private Kasulu in 
silencing the enemy’s fire undoubi cdly 
saved many casualties being suffered 
by two advancing platoons, and their 
actions are W’orthy of the highest praise.” 

During November the East African 
Division fought a series of successful 
actions in the Kalemyo district of the 
Gliindwin front. In the course of the 
same month, two more East African 
Brigades were moved from Ceylon to 
take part in the Burma campaign. Both 
East and West African troops took 


part m tlio substantial advances made 
in Burma during December. 

The West Africans continued to 
serve with distinction in this theal.ro of 
war. Early in the year a message was 
received in the Gambia from General Si,. 
George GilTurd, formerly ,,, 

G.O.G. West Africa. Africans 
These were his words: " in tame 
“Yon will be pleased, hi India 
I know, to hear that the West, African 
troops are earning golden opinions both 
as tough fighters against the Japanese 
and as good soldiers in A.A.,, Signals and 
Engineers, Your Gambians have already 
been, engaged, us have the Sierra 
LconiiuiH, and luivo done well.” The 
splendid fitness of the West African 
troopa won high commendation later in 
the year from ^ an officer who had 
arrived from India on special inspection 
duty. He said that “ no other troops 
could possibly lnivo undergone tlio sumo 







•fN THE NAME OF THE PEO?U 
■OF THE UNITED STATES- OF 

Bamkmcai salute the island 

HO? MALTA.iti beobli amb iiriwm, 

fc'WO.BtTHL CAUSE Of ntUBOM AMO JVtTICI AMB 
BEMMCY THROUGHOUT TKI WOALB. KiVL JLtMBifli 
VALOROUS SLAVIC t f AA AEOV1 AMS UYOMB TKI 
CALL Or BUT V. 

U NBEE RIPUTIB HEI ,’LOJA TKI SIMM,MALTA 
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n a, om rwr owckt ruAU in rut saaxmijs- . 
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U.S.A. SALUTES MALTA 

Following the Teheran Conference, President Roosevelt 
visited Malta on December 8, 1943. He was received by 
the Governor, Field-Marshal Lord Gort, -V.C., and tile 
Executive Council at Luqa airfield, where he read a citation 
to the people of Malta signed by himself. With his per¬ 
mission, his words were recorded on a bronze tablet (shown 
here), which was placed on the wall of the Palace at Valetta. 
Photo, Sport and Ocneral 


Fijians 

Serve 

Overseas 


troops had operated witli Wingate’s 
“ Chindit ” columns. When the Chindits 
were placed under the command of 
General Stilwell, West Africans remained 
part of the force. 

From the Pacific theatre there were 
many stories of the gallantry of the 
Fijians and other islanders. For some 
months of the year, two battalions 
of the Fiji Infantry 
Regiment were engaged 
against the Japanese in 
the Northern Solomons. 
One of the two battalions returned 
home in August after fourteen months’ 
service abroad, having accounted 
for many Japanese, itself suffering 
only slight casualties ; the other bat¬ 
talion remained behind and was em¬ 
ployed in carrying out sea-borne raids 
in June and July. On July 13, it was 
reported that in one week they made 
three landings in enemy territory, cap¬ 
tured nine field and anti-tank guns and 
blew up large dumps of ammunition. 
They constituted the fourth contingent 
to leave Fiji for service overseas. 
Two Fijian Commandos saw service in 
Guadalcanal, New Georgia and Vella 
Lavella (see illus., p. 2814). 

The Fijian troops received a special 
mark of honour when the Victoria Cross 
was conferred posthumously upon 
Corporal Sukanaivalu for an act of 


outstanding gallantry on 
Bougainville in the Solo¬ 
mon Islands on June 23. 
His platoon was ambushed, 
and the Corporal crawled 
forward to rescue men who 
had been wounded. After 
rescuing two men he was 
seriously wounded himself; 
and his platoon, in trying 
to save him from falling 
into the hands of the 
enemy, suffered further 
casualties. Realizing that 
his men would uot with¬ 
draw while they could see 
that he was still alive, the 
corporal raised himself up 
in front of a Japanese 
machine-gun and deliber¬ 
ately sacrificed his own life, 
knowing that it was the 
only way in which the 
remainder of his platoon 
could be induced to retire 
from a situation in which, 
if they bad stayed on, they 
must have been annihil¬ 
ated. This was the first 
V.C. to be awarded during 
the war to a native member 
of the Colonial forces. 

Another outstanding feat 
of arms was reported in 
a jungle skirmish in the 
Solomons five Fijians ac- 
The Fijians 


1944: in 
Northern 
counted for fifty Japanese. 


(ail of wfiom were trained by New 
Zealand officers) were sent with two 
bren guns to hold a jungle trail junc¬ 
tion. The enemy attacked, but one 
bren gunner held his fire until the Jap¬ 
anese were only a few yards away and 
then put them all out of action. After 
another twenty had been killed, the 
Fijians had to withdraw over the top of 
a ridge ; but from their new position 
they accounted for twenty more Jap¬ 
anese as they came over the skyline. By 
this time the party was almost surround¬ 
ed, so they “went to bush”; after a long 
night during which they were constantly 
on the move and several times narrowly 
evaded capture, they managed to rejoin 
the main Fijian force on the following 
morning. 

There was much recruitment in the 
West Indies, both for the fighting 
services and for other purposes directly 
connected with the war. 

In March some 2,000 
West Indians were 
brought to England for 
ground staff duties in the R.A.F. The 
majority of the party were Jamaicans, 
but recruits from all West Indian 
Colonies, including British Guiana and 
British Honduras, were among them. 
A further contingent, 1,935 in number, 
arrived in December, all Jamaicans; 
600 were recommended for trade 
training, the remainder for general 
duties as aircraft bauds. West Indians 
were also accepted for air crew duty. 


Recruitment 
In 

West Indies 


CHINESE MILITARY MISSION INSPECTS GIBRALTAR 

A Chinese Military Mission headed by General Yang Cbieh, former Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
and founder of the Chinese Staff College, arrived in London on January 29, 1944, having visited 
the Middle East, Malta, and Gibraltar on the way. Here the Mission, escorted by Brigadier 
Nugee, is seen against the rock of Gibraltar. General Yang Chieh is next to Brigadier Nugee, 

Photo, British Official 
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WEST INDIANS WITH THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Here is the gunnery crew of a launch undergoing training at a R A.F. Marinecrafl Training 
School in the United Kingdom. Below, Acting Fhght-Lieut. Phillip Louis Ulnc Cross, born in 
Trinidad in 1917, enlisted in 1941, commissioned 1942, awarded the D.F.C. June 1944 and the 
D.S.O. January 1, 1945. The citation announcing the D.S.O. award said, ' He has put in a very 
large number of sorties . . . against heavily defended targets. . . . His service has been of 
immense value.’ Pkota* t Britmh Official; Sport <C‘ General 


They rendered conspicuous service : one 
of their number, Flight-Liout. Ulric 
Cross of Trinidad, was awarded tkcD.S.O. 
and D.F.C. for exceptional navigational 
exploits, which also earned him the 
Pathfinder badge. A party of Ber¬ 
mudans of European descent (four 
officers and 106 other ranks) came to 
Europe to serve with the Lincolnshire 
Regiment, with which a number of their 
countrymen fought in the last war. 

A contingent of the Caribbean 
Regiment (raised in the West Indies) 
proceeded first to the Mediterranean area 

rwhci-, alld subsequently to 

jjnusn Middle East. An 

Troops Trained . , 

in U S A interesting ceremony 

. ’ ‘ ‘ took place prior to 
their departure from their training 
camp in the United States. They 
were reviewed on the King’s birthday 
by the head of the British Army 
Staff in Washington, who addressed the 
Regiment and read messages to them 
from the Secretary of State for War 
and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The ceremony was of some 
historical significance as the troops 
were probably the first British military 
force to be trained on U.S. soil since 
the American War of Independence. 
Military service did not exhaust the 
uses to which West Indian personnel 
was put. Arrangements wore made in 
July lor the recruitment of about 
20,000 workers from the Caribbean area 
for employment in the U.S. under tbe 
War Manpower Commission. 



Among other Colonial units, the 
Cypriot Mule Companies deserve a 
special word of mention for their work 
in Italy, where they rendered outstand¬ 
ing service, especially with the Polish 
Corps at Cassino. The name of Malta 
was happily associated with the invasion 
of Europe in Juno 1944 : the 231st 
Malta Brigade—a British unit which 
earned its designation by services 
during the investment of Malta—was 
among the first British formations to 
land on the coast of Normandy. 

The economic activities of the Colonial 
Empire followed much the same lines 
as in the previous year. The pro- 
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duel ion of rubber remained an out¬ 
standing preoccupation. In Ceylon, 
much the most important source of 
supply of natural rubber stall available 
to the United Nations, special efforts 
were again made lo slimulale output. 
A scheme was introduced in February, 
in agreement, with the Ceylon (lovern- 
nient, by which the price of rubber was 
adjusted each successive quarler m 
accordance with the aolual proiluelion 
of the quarter preceding. Ill order to 
maintain the labour supply at Iho 
requisite level, application was made 
in June, to the military authorities in 
India and the South East Asia Com¬ 
mand lor the importation of lurlher 
Indian pioneer battalions ; by lliis 
means it was hoped to release local 
labour for rubber cullivuliou. 


Industries 
of Tropical 
Africa 


In Tropical Africa the industries of 
primary war importance were tin mining 
in Nigeria, copper mining in Northern 
Rhodesia, the cultivation of sisal and 
pyrethrmn in Kenya 
and Tanganyika, and 
tilts production of food¬ 
stuffs and vegetable 
oils in almost every territory. It was 
in connexion willi these industries 
that the conscription of labour bad 
been introduced in four of the African 
territories earlier in the war. The 
step was taken with reluctance and 
was never regarded ns more than a 
temporary expedient imposed by over¬ 
riding military neeessilies. It could 
find its justification only in results 
achieved m the actual increase of pro¬ 
duction ; and, judged by this standard, 
it is fair to claim that it did in fact in 
great measure achieve its object, In 
Nigeria the additional output of tin, 
due directly to conscript labour, was 
estimated at over 3,000 Ions for the 
year 1913, That was a notable advance ; 
but the system had its drawbacks : in 
particular, the demands of the mines 
tended to conflict will) those of agri¬ 
culture, which also urgently required 
labour for essential war purposes. It 
was decided, on a balance of considera¬ 
tions and in the interests of tho war 
effort as a whole, to discontinue con¬ 
scription for the. tin mines at the end of 
April 1944. In Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Northern Rhodesia, the three oilier 
territories in which conscription of 
labour had been adopted, the system 
remained in force throughout the, year. 
It was subject, in all eases, to special 
arrangements in regard to rates of pay, 
rations and working hours ; and tho 
period of compulsory service was every¬ 
where strictly limited, while every care 
was taken to minimise any hardship 
that might be imposed upon tho 
labourers. 


Ill general, Colonial commodities of 
many descriptions remained in immense 
demand throughout the year. There 
could he no prospect of a diminution in 


AUW the demand foT tin and 

Nations’War , T ul,k ‘ r so lon V l \ tll<: 

Needs Japanese remained m 
occupation of Malaya 
and the Netherlands Indies. Sisal 
was urgently required to replace lost 
supplies of Manila hemp. In the case 
of other commodities the consider¬ 
ations involved were, for the most part, 
of a more general characicr. Food¬ 
stuffs, sugar, pyrethrum, vegetable oils, 
cocoa, bauxite (for aluminium) and iron 
ore—to mention only a few items out 
of a long list—were still required in 
large quantities to satisfy the war needs 
of the Allied Nations. 

In spite of the improved maritime 
situation, (he pressure upon shipping 
space remained heavy and the obliga¬ 
tion upon every Colonial territory to 
make itself as far as possible self- 
supporting in the matter of food and 



On June 23, 1944, during 1 a withdrawal by 
sea from an advanced position at Mawaraka, 
Bougainville (Solomons), Coiporal Sefanaia 
Sulcanaivalu crawled forward and rescued 
two men who had been wounded when the 
platoon was ambushed. On his way to a 
third he himself was wounded and was 
unable to move. Realizing that his men 
would not leave him alive, he raised himself 
and was riddled with bullets The first 
V.C. awarded to a Fijian went to him 
posthumously for his self-sacrifice. 

Photo, British OJJiritd 



FIJI ISLANDERS FIGHT OVERSEAS 

Two battalions of the Fiji Infantry Regiment served in the Solomons during 1944, one battalion 
returning home in August after fourteen months’ overseas service. Fiji Commando troops 
served in Guadalcanal, New Georgia, and Vella Lavella. Two men of the First Battalion of 
Fijian Infantry here stand guard over a Japanese Zero shot down over Kolombangara 
Island ; New Zealand officers are examining the wreckage Photo, V.S. OJJicial 


other necessaries continued. Steady 
progress was made along approved lines 
—there were no striking new departures 
in fresh or unforeseen directions. 

One or tw’o points may be noticed. 
One important Colonial industry, to¬ 
wards the close of the year, outgrew the 
demands for its products. British 
Guiana had for some time past been 
the chief source of supply of bauxite 
for the aluminium factories of Canada. 
Production in the Colony increased from 
476,000 tons in 1939 to 1,988,000 tons 
in 1943. Subsequently, owing to the 
decision of the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production to discontinue the purchase 
of aluminium from Canada, the figures 
began to decline. Efforts were made 
to stabilize the rate of production at 
between 400,000 and 500,000 tons 
per annum. There were indications that 
a similar situation might arise in con¬ 
nexion with Northern Rhodesian copper. 
The Ministry of Supply announced at 
one stage that they did not intend to 
renew their contracts with the copper 
producers after the end of January 
1945 ; but, the force of circumstances 
ruled otherwise, and in the event, further 
purchases of copper had to be made on 
behalf of the United Nations, 

So far as food production was con¬ 
cerned, a notable advance was made 
in connexion with the cultivation of 
rice in West Africa. Sierra Leone in 
particular raised its output consider¬ 
ably over the pre-war level, the object 
of the local authorities being not only to 
maintain and improve the food position 
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of the Colony itself but also to produce 
a substantial surplus for export. For 
this purpose an ambitious scheme of 
drainage and irrigation was undertaken 
which aimed at the reclamation of some 
65,000 acrcB of swamp land on the 
coast and in the interior. Satisfactory 
progress was made with the project. 

One episode of interest concerns 
Ceylon. The efforts of the school 
children to assist in local food produc¬ 
tion were recorded in a broadcast 
message published in 
India in November 
1944. The first para¬ 
graph ran : “ When 

the full story of Ceylon’s battle on 
her food front is told, perhaps its 
most dramatic chapter will be of the 
miraculous lielp her school children gave 
their country in her hour of dire need. 
It is a heartening story beginning with 
the slough of despond into which the 
country was pushed in 1912 with all its 
supplies of Burma rice cut off, and 
moving to a triumph of organization 


Cingalese 
School Child¬ 
ren Help 


under ■which children cultivated school 
gardens and idle plots of land to help 
their country to surmount a great 
disaster.” In the course of a single year 
the children ploughed and brought under 
cultivation no less than 20,000 acres 
of land; they made a really effective 
contribution to the solution of the food 
problems of the Ceylon Government 
by extensive cultivation of school 
gardens and Crown lands allotted to 
them, by improving acreage of home 
gardens and by cultivating plots of 






land belonging to private individuals 
in the neighbourhood of schools. A 
pleasant feature of the campaign was 
the zest with which girls threw them¬ 
selves into the food production effort, 
producing large quantities of onions 
and raising extensive crops of leafy 
vegetables. In addition, the children 
took out War Savings Certificates and 
made deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Bank to the total value of ovor 700,000 
rupees. 

In August it was announced that the 
Royal Canadian Navy had established 
a training base in the island of Bermuda, 
where the U.S. Government had 

already, earlier in the 
war, acquired a base 
on a 99-year lease. 

Great Britain had 

maintained a naval establishment, in 
Bermuda since the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Thus a situation 
was created in which three of the United 
Nations, two of them members of the 
British Commonwealth, were all in 

occupation of naval bases within the 
confines of a single British Colony. 

In Zanzibar on November 20, the 
200 th anniversary of the dynasty of the 
reigning Sultan was celebrated with 
appropriate ceremony. Cordial greetings 


Canadian 
Base in 
Bermuda 


CEYLON 

A few of the 300 young 
men of Ceylon under¬ 
going instruction early 
in 1944 to fit them to 
release for service afloat 
m aircraft carriers 
Fleet Air Arm main¬ 
tenance ratings then 
stationed in the island. 
A RAF, corporal is 
explaining the working 
of an aircraft engine. 
Photo, British Official 

were sent to the 
Sultan on the oc¬ 
casion both by His 
Majesty the King 
and by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies, to which the 
Sultan replied in terms of equal cordiality. 

Financial contributions received from 
the Colonial Empire during the year 
were not, and could not be expected 
to be, on the grand 
seale that marked 
the earlier stages 
of the war when 
princely donations 
were made by Malay 
Sultans and other 
wealthy individuals 
or communities to 
assist in meeting the 
expenses of military 
operations. Never¬ 
theless, a steady 
flow of contribu¬ 
tions was maintain¬ 
ed throughout 1944 
and a number of 
deserving funds 
benefited by 
Colonial generosity, 

The Red Cross 
funds, as was 
natural and right, were the main bene¬ 
ficiaries. The total Colonial subscription 
to these funds amounted in March to 
nearly £11,000 and in July the figure rose 
to £33,000. Tanganyika contributed a 
further £18,000 in 
September ; British 
Guiana £2,000 in 
October; British 
Honduras £4,000 in 
November; while 

ZANZIBAR 

The British island pro¬ 
tectorate of Zanzibar, 
off the East African 
coast, organized a three- 
day fair, ablaze with 
light at night, which 
raised £12,000 for the 
R.A.F* Benevolent 
Fund in small sums 
taken at the numerous 
stalls and sideshows. 
Photo, P. B. Wilson 
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in the last month of the year a special 
Red Cross drive in British Honduras 
produced nearly £3,000 more A flag 
day in the Bahamas resulted in the 
collection of over £4,000. 

Aircraft production, in its various 
branches, was another object for which 
considerable sums were collected. By 
the beginning of July the Gold Coast 
Spitfire Fund bad reached a total 
of £142,000. In July Aden made a 
gift of £2,175 for the purcihaso of air¬ 
craft. In September readers of the 
“ Times of Ceylon ” contributed £7,500 
for a similar object (this brought the 
total contribution sponsored by this 
newspaper to war funds to the impos¬ 
ing figure of £309,000). In December 
the Binall Falkland Island community 
subscribed over £450 for a similar 
purpose. 

King George’s Fund for Sailors 
received donations from all parts of the 


CENSUS IN JAMAICA 
On October n, 1944, a new constitution 
restoring a large measure of self-govern¬ 
ment to the island was accepted by the 
Jamaica Legislature, To prepale for the 
general election, held on December 14, a 
census was taken. Here an enumerator In 
Western Kingston takes down particulars 
of himself and Ills family horn a labourer, 
Photo , Pictorial Press 

Colonial Empire. As the figures stood 
in Juno, Northern Rhodesia, though 
situated many miles from the son in the 
centre of Africa, occupied third place 
m the list of Colonial contributors to¬ 
wards the fund. Ceylon was first with 
£32,900, Nigeria second with £18,000 
and Northern Rhodesia third with 
£11,000. Other funds to which Colonial 
contributions wore made included the 
Russian Relief Fund, the China Relief 
Fund, the Lord Mayor’s Empire Distress 
Fund, the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society 
and the R,A,F. Benevolent Fund. 





Chapter 309 

ALLIES AT JAPAN’S INNER DEFENCES 

With the fall of the Japanese base at Finsch Hafen in New Guinea on 
October 3, 1943 (see Chapter 276), the Allies gained control of Vitiaz Strait, 
which extends obliquely for a hundred miles between Long Island and the coasts 
of New Guinea and New Britain. The enemy's supply route from bases farther 
north was severed. Operations during the months which followed, described 
by Miss L. E. Cheesman in this Chapter, gave the Allies control over both 
shores of Vitiaz Strait and the north coast of New Guinea 


T HE 9th Australian Infantry 
Division (commanded by Major- 
Geneial George E. Wootten) 
advanced north from Finsch Hafen, 
freeing villages along the coast. Al 
the same time, inland operations were 
carried out independently by the 
7th Australian Infantiy Division (com¬ 
manded by Major-General G. A. Vasey) 
on the wide plain of Ramu River. In 
this area airborne troops which had 
been landed on Kaiapit airstrip on 
Markham River made a forty-mile 
trek over the Markham Divide and 
took the village of Kaigulin on Ramu 
River on October 5. Next clay they 
made a further advance and captured 
the civil aerodrome of Tumpu. From 
Tumpu is a motor road to Madang, 
fifty miles to the north. 

Vigorous Japanese counter-attacks 
failed to dislodge the Australians from 
this important position, which, besides 
threatening enemy positions in the 
Fillister-re Range and 
coastal regions, 
isolated a force 
between Tumpu and 
-remnants of the Finsch 
Hafen garrison which had escaped 
inland to the 4,827-foot Sattolberg, 
where they had been joined by belated 
reinforcements intended to relieve 
Finsch Hafen. This isolated Japanese 
force, advancing eastward, on October- 
21 letoolc Katilca, two miles' north of 
Finsch Ilafen, and reached the coast a 
mile farther on at the mouth of Song 
River. Though these Japanese were 
not attempting to retake Finsch Ilafen, 
but hoped to be rescued by sea, then- 
infiltration in the rear of the Australian 
lines was a threat not to be ignored 
Severe fighting on Song River, with 
persistent bombing from the air, forced 
the enemy to withdraw once more to 
Sattolberg. On November 17 Australian 
forces began a three-pronged drive 
against the mountain, making unremit¬ 
ting ground and air attacks. The greater 
part of the fighting was by infantry, 
supported by British Matilda tanks 
(see illus., p. 2765), the first heavy tanks 
used in New Guinea, against machine- 
gun posts hidden in kunat grass and on 
foxholes on razorback mountain ridges. 


Capture 

of 

Sattelberg 
Finsch Hafeu- 



November26. The remnant 
of the enemy force with¬ 
drew to "Warco, a few miles 
north, leaving 800 dead. 

Off the coast north of 
Finsch Ilafen, patrols of 
American M.T.B.s and the 
R.A.A.F. attacked the 
barge traffic on which alone 
the enemy coastal positions 
depended for supplies aftei 
Allied naval forces gained 
control of Huon Gulf, As 
the 9th Division advanced, 
it seized Japanese barge 
harbours and supply bases, 
taking Bonga on November 
29, on which day also Allied 
light naval forces bombard¬ 
ed Sio, an enemy supply 
base farther along the coast. 
The Australians captured 
Bluecher Point on Deo. 28, 
and reached Fortification 
Point (Kitumala Point) 
two days later. 


AUSTRALIA’S FLAG OVER SATTELBERG 
Sergt. (afterwards Lieut.) Thomas Currie Derrick, D.C.M., 
a thirty years old Australian, won the V.C. for gallantry 
on November 24, 1943. His company after a gruelling day 
was ordered to retire ; he went forward alone, wiped out 
ten Japanese machine-gun posts unaided, and enabled the 
Australians to take the precipitous cliff face which made 
the capture of Sattelberg on the 26th possible. Here he is 
attaching the Australian flag to a tree at the summit of the 
mountain. He was killed atTarakan off Borneo in May 1945. 

Photos, Australian Official 


The Japanese proved to be short of 
ammunition for their mortars, on which 
they mainly relied for defence, and then- 
supply trails were very vulnerable to 
air attack. But they held out tenaci¬ 
ously, and only bitter hand-to-hand 
fighting dislodged them. The Aus¬ 
tralians captured Sattelberg on 


Tioops of the U.S. 6th Army landed 
at Saidor on January 2, 1944, securing 
that harbour and airfield, and cutting 
off the Japanese foices between Saidor 
and the advancing Australians, who 
captured Sio on January 16. By 
February 11 the Australians had 
cleared the Huon Peninsula, and on tlie 
same day they linked up with the 
Americans at Vagomai, 14 miles south¬ 
east of Saidor. The Australians had 
covered 90 miles in 13| days, forded 70 
swollen rivers, and crossed difficult 
swamps. A Papuan infantry battalion 
had fought with them from Sio, showing 
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great bravery and killing over 500 
Japanese. 

Allied patrolling by sea, land and air 
was so efficient that scarcely an enemy 
baige got through, and no larger surface 
vessels attempted to do so. As a result, 
it was found during 
clearing up operations 
that many Japanese in 
isolated posts had 
starved to death, for the forest of New 
Guinea is markedly poor‘in indigenous 
vegetation suitable for the support of 
human life. Such crops as the Papuans 
cultivate are not native, except the 
sago ; and the Japanese by their callous 
and often cruel behaviour had alienated 
the Papuans, who deserted their villages 
rather than help the invader. 

On the other hand, the co-operation 
of the native Papuans was a factor very 
valuable to the Allies. When they 
first learnt that Britain had declared 
war on Germany, the native constabu¬ 
lary sent deputies to the governor, Mr. 



ADVANCE ALONG THE RAMU VALLEY 
Japanese defence was only one of the difficulties the Australians had to oveicome in their 
advance along the Ramu Valley towards 11 Shaggy Ridge " and the coast beyond. The country 
itself was extremely rugged and wild, full of rocky streams which weie turned into swift torrents 
by violent rams. Here a line of Papuan porters is carrying supplies to a toiward post acioss a 
rushing river which they had to cross some thirty times on their journey. I’holo, Paul Popper 



AUSTRALIAN ATTACK ON SATTELBERG 

Australian infantrymen, going in behind Matilda tanks—the first heavy tanks used in the New 
Guinea fighting—, succeeded in capturing Sattelberg on November 26, 1943, after nine days of 
bitter hand-to-hand fighting against Japanese troops in machine-gun posts hidden in the kunai 
grass, or in foxholes dug into the mountain side. Photo, Australian Official 
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Hubert Murray, to request permission 
to join the British Army. TJioy were sad 
when told that they could not survive 
an English winter. .But it, was definitely 
promised that if war came io their own 
country they should join tho dofoncc 
forces. This promise was fulfilled and 
not only tho police but all sections 
of Papuan Bocioty nerved the Allien. 
Except for tho temporary defection 
of one tribe, tho Papuans in the, 
British Territories remained loyal. 

Excellent pairol work was carried 
out by the polico units of Iho Papuan 
Infantry Battalion, commanded by 
Major William Watson. Corporal Sola 
won tho M.M. for con¬ 
spicuous bravery. Threo 
other Papuans were 
decorated during the 
visit of Lord Cowrio to New Guinea in 
February 1944, Convoys of Papuan 
leulis were continually on tho trails, 
taking supplies to the forward lines, 
locating supplies dropped by parachute, 
building huts, making olearingH for air¬ 
fields, cutting roads, acting ns stretcher 
bearers, etc. Tho women and children 
brought food from village gardens. 

The Papuans refused Japanese paper 
ourrency as useless. Yol wounded 
survivors of an Australian unit who 
wandered for weeks during tho Kokoda 
trail fighting in 1942 (see Chapter 249) 
before they found their way back to 
Port Moresby, obtained food and guides 
from the villages by presenting prom¬ 
issory notes. It was a great tribute to 
Australian administration that the 
Papuans had complete confidence these 
scraps of paper would be honoured. 
(See also illustration, p. 2759.) 




to the raggedness of the northern coast 
and the greater part of the interior, 
there have never been settlements in 
those areas. The Japanese had estab¬ 
lished themselves in coastal settlements, 
particularly those with airstrips, and 
had improved and fortified them. 
Rabaul, in the north-east of the island, 
was still a very strong base, iu spite 
of unremitting Allied air attacks, and 
it was held by a large Japanese force. 

The first point of attack was Arawe, 
60 miles west of the Japanese secondary 
base at Gasmata (see map in page 3124). 
Following extremely heavy air attacks 
on Arawe and Gasmata in the preceding 


During October 1943 the 7th Divi¬ 
sion, advancing inland, drove the 
Japaneso from Ramu valley into the 
Finistcrre Rango where, six miles north 

Australians f T , U fP U ’ <Ilc “7 
o, fortified a steep 

- The Pimple - 8 1™> “ Shaggy Ridge," 
which terminates m a 
conical peak, “ The Pimple.” This 
ridge is 5,600 feet high and “ The 
Pimple" is 100 foot higher; they 
dominated the Australian forward posi¬ 
tions and wore used by the Japanese as 
observation posts. They were also a 
defence for the motor-road which the 
Japanese had made to Madang from 
Yokopi. The enemy was in great 
strength in tho area, especially on 
the crests. It was a naturally formid¬ 
able position, and the Japaneso had 
dug deeply among the rooks and con¬ 
structed a network of intercommuni¬ 
cation tranches. In places the crest 
was so narrow that there was not even 
space for two men to stand side by side. 

The process of destroying tho out¬ 
posts went forward by air attacks, in- 
iantry charges with bayonets and hand 
grenades, and artillery and rocket gun 
bombardment. The Australians stormed 
“ Tho Pimple ” on December 27. 
For the final assault on the ridge a 
frontal attack was unavoidable, and 
the only approach was up a bare face of 
tho mountain, denuded of forest by 
repeated air-raids and by artillery fire 
from 25-poundoxs mounted on tho 
opposite slope. Torrential rain, thick 
mud, and the constant danger of land¬ 
slides added to the attackers' difficul¬ 
ties. Several days' intensive dive- 
bombing by R.A.A.F. Boomerangs and 
U.S. Kittyhawks was succeeded by a 
heavy artillery barrage, under cover of 
which the Australian assault troops 
moved forward and climbed the ex¬ 
posed precipice. Thanks to the perfect 
co-ordination of the preliminary ofien- 


ALLIES MEET IN NEW GUINEA 

On February li, 1944, Australians advancing from Finsch Halen met at Vagomai, 14 miles 
south-east of Saidor, Americans who had landed at Saidor. Here the Australian commander 
(centre left) shakes hands with a U.S. soldier at the linking up of the two forces, which marked 
the clearance of the enemy from the Huon Peninsula. Above, troops of the U.S. 6th Army 


land at Saidor, January z, 1944. 

stye, the crest was almost reached 
before resistance was encountered. Then 
began savage hand-to-hand fighting, for 
machine-gun nests, pillboxes and fox¬ 
holes which had escaped destruction. 
To overcome some of these enemy 
pockets demanded much ingenuity and 
resource, and the difficulties of the 
terrain cannot be exaggerated; but 
on January 21, 1944, the enemy was 
driven from “ Shaggy Ridge.” 

Advance towards the coast continued, 
though slowly, Japanese “ suicide 
squads” putting up strong rearguard 
opposition. Bogadjim was taken on 
April 14, and Madang on April 24. 
Alexis Hafen fell two days later. 

General MacArthur made his next 
“ leapfrog ” attack across the Vitiaz, 
Strait to New Britain. This valuable 
island, which had been held by the 
Japanese since January 1942, had not 
been fully occupied by them. Owing 


Photos , Paul Popper, Associated Press 

week, at 4 a.m. on December 15, light 
uaval forces bombarded Arawe Penin¬ 
sula for twenty minutes, A force which 
included a large number , 

of Texans and was Attack 

commanded by Lieut,- „ .* , 
r< 1 4 lr , , New Britain 

General Walter 

Kreuger, made a landing on Cape 
Merkus. U.S. Marines and Australian 
troops followed. The invasion barges 
reached shore unopposed and landed 
with tanks; but a diversionary U.S. 
commando force which attempted 
a landing on another part of the Penin¬ 
sula before the bombardment was 
caught in enemy crossfire and half 
destroyed. Counter-attacks against 
the main landing point were too late, 
Zero fighters and bombers which at¬ 
tacked the beach-head being driven off 
by Australian fighters and by amphi¬ 
bious mounted guns. Sixteen Zeros 
were destroyed without Allied loss. By 
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U.S. MARINES GO ASHORE AT CAPE GLOUCESTER, NEW BRITAIN 
Following the first Allied landings in New Britain at Arawe on December 15, 1943, further landings were made on 
December 26 on both sides of Cape Gloucester. The troops, here seen leaving their landing craft and marching up 
the beach, came in convoy from New Guinea across the 54-mile-wide Vitiaz Strait. The landings, carried out under 
cover of smoke screens laid by Allied planes, met with no opposition, the enemy in the area having been blasted out 
of existence by preliminary naval and air bombardment, and not a man was lost. Below, U.S. Marines wading through 
the surf at another of the Cape Gloucester landing beaches. Photo*, U.S , Official; New York Tune* Photo* 
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the 18th the three-mile Arawe Penin¬ 
sula was in Allied hands. Arawe air¬ 
strip was captured on tlie 19th. 

During December U.S. forces ad¬ 
vanced westwards, finding no Japanese 
in some bays, in others a strong force. 
On December 26 fresh landings wore 
made at Silimati Point and elsewhere 
on Capo Gloucester. U.S. Marines got 
ashore unopposed without the loss of 
a single man, and neutralized the 
Japanese defences, which were facing 
another beach where Allied invasion 


had been expected. Craft fitted with 
rocket-firing guns were used to cover 
these landings, and rocket guns played 
an important part in the subsequent 
land fighting. From “Target Hill,” a 
480-foot height to the west, Japanese 
batteries poured shells on the Allied 
troops, but could not stem their advance. 
Enemy dive-bombers were dispersed by 
air patrols, and numbers destroyed in 
every attack. “ Target Hill ” was cap¬ 
tured on December 27, and U.S. Marines 
with tanks and artillery stormed one 


scale landing against little opposition 
near Talasea (March 6), followed by a 
second landiug in the same neighbour¬ 
hood on March 9, led to the capture of 
the town and air base of Talasea on the 
10th, and the isolation of a Japanese 
force on Willaumez Peninsula. 

On April 11 General Mac Arthur an¬ 
nounced that the major part of New 
Britain was under Allied control. The 
Japanese had abandoned Cape Hoskins 
and Gasmata and were preparing to 
stand at the neck of Gazelle Peninsula, 
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SHERMAN TANKS LANDED IN NEW BRITAIN 
Towards the end of 1943, tanks began to be used in the South West Pacific Matildas helped to 
capture Sattelberg in New Guinea (see page 3113), and troops of the U S 6th Army landing 
m New Britain at Arawe on December 15, and on Cape Gloucester on December 26, had tank 
support Here a column of Shermans advances along the beach on Cape Gloucester 

Photo XJ S Official 


between Open Bay and Wide Bay, 
coveimg Rabaul But Rabaul airfields 
and haibour had been damaged beyond 
repan by Allied air and naval attacks, 
and no shipping ventuied m 
Emirau Island, 84 miles north-west 
of Kavieng, New Ireland, was occupied 
by U S Manues on Maicli 19 without 
opposition 

Allied reoccupation of the Admiralty 
Islands, a group of about 160 volcanic 
and coral islands some 250 miles 
north oi New Britain, began with a 
landing on Los Negios 
Admiralties Island on Febiuaiy 29 
Reoccupied (see map m page 3124) 
Following a naval bom¬ 
bardment at dawn, units of the U S 
1 st Cavalry Division (dismounted), 
commanded by Major General Inms P 
Swift, were put ashore under covei 
from air and naval forces The slight 
enemy resistance was speedily over¬ 
come, and Momote airfield was cap¬ 
tured almost undamaged General 
MacArtlrai and Vice-Admiral Kinlcaid, 
who directed the opeiations m person, 
went ashore within a. short time of the 


landings Thieo days later, wave upon 
wave of Japanese Loops attacked the 
Allied positions at dusk with desperate 
coinage, but (hey wcie mown down 
by machine-gun fne and failed to dis¬ 
lodge the Allies 3,000 of the enemy 
were killed oi injured, Amencan 
casualties weie 61 killed, 244 wounded 
A landing was made on Manus Island 
on March 15 Veiy bitter fighting at 
close quartern followed ail elaborate 
system o! bunkers (75 of winch wcie 
destroyed) had to be overcome , but 
by tlie 18th Lorengau, the admimstia 
tive centre (occupied by the Japanese 
April 8, 1942), was m Allied hands 
By April 2 only 400-450 of the 
oxigmal enemy garrison of 5,000 were 
still offering unorganized resistance m 
the Admiralties The reoccupation of 
these islands piovided the Allies wiik 
three valuable karbouis and two air¬ 
fields It closed the Bismarck Sea to 
the enemy and lemovcd the threat to 
Australia Enemy supply lines weie 
seveied, and Iaige numbers of Japanese 
weie isolated m New Britain and New 
Ireland and on the New Guinea coast, 


while Allied supply lines worn sale fiom 
flanking altaeks 

On Apul 22 llie hugest combined 
operation canud out 1,0 that (Into in 
the Ron 111 West Pacific tool,, pinto m 
the Uollandm (listnet, wludi <(insists 
of the Cyclops Range, IIumboUJt 
2 d miles m n 

Iiom TTumboldl Bay T !, . 
on the east to Tamili- 1U,nclin ^ 
meiah Bay on ilm west, and Lake 
Sent am, south of live mountains Hum¬ 
boldt Bay is 16J miles wide at the mouth 
with two innei bays, Uollandm Bay 
and Jotefa Bay The anohoiages au 
good, except m the season of the noi Ill- 
west monsoon from Novoinbei to Maicli 
Ilollandia is a very small settlement m 
a tiough shaped valley willi high slopes 
on three sides A hack follows the 
coast to Pun, them e p isaes noi 111 ol the 
lake to Dcmptam Tanahmeiah Bay 

Aftei the Japanese occupied Ilol- 
landia they made a Iaige uimp behind 
the lango whine they also eonsliuoted 
thiee airfields between Iholowei spurs 
of the mountains and Iho lake They 
had conveitod seclioiw of the hack into 
good road The position was excel¬ 
lently defended by the natural rampaits 
of the lauge No attack was possible 
from the noith owing to large scale land 
subsidence there, the highest poaks of 
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BRITISH BUILT PORT OF ARROMANCHES IN NORMANDY 
Her;, as seen from the air, are the mam pierhead and pierways of ' Mulberry B ’—the prefabricated tmprovised port 
built at Arromanches (see page 3099) following the first landings of the Allies in Normandy on June 6, 1944 (i) 

floating pterway3 nearly three-quarters of a mile long ; (2) pierhead for barges , (3) mam spud pierhead for coasters 
and medium-sized eraft ; (4) line of blockships (’ Gooseberry ’) ; (5) breakwater of concrete caissons (' Phoenixes') , 
(d) moorings for Liberty ships The comet-Uke streaks are ‘ducks/ picket boats, and attendant craft 
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AUSTRALIAN TROOPS DIG IN ON ‘THE PIMPLE’ 

' The Pimple,’ highest point of ‘Shaggy Ridge ' which dominated the Ramn Valley in New Guinea, was stormed by 
Australian infantry on December 27, 1943, Here it can be seen that some have dug themselves in to ' foxholes ’ 
on its precipitous sides. Ilie razor-backed ridge, the cresL of whicii was in places so narrow tiiat there was not room 
for even two men to walk abreast, was cleared of the Japanese by Januaiy 21, 1944. t’lwtn, Awthulimi Offirnll 
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AMERICANS LAND ON THE ISLAND OF NEW BRITAIN 
U.S, Marinos under the command of Major-General William H. Rupertus (left) went ashore unopposed at 
Cape Gloucester, New Britain, on December 26, 1943, and captured one ol the airfields in the vicinity during 
the night ol December 28-29, the other nest day. They linked up with Allied forces striking north from Arawe 
on February 24, 1944 The whole island (except Gazelle Peninsula, on which lies the once formidable Japanese 
base of Habaul) was in Allied hands by Aprd it I’lrilm, U.N. OJjlnul 











Netherlands Indies, Indian troops, a 
lew Europeans, Indonesian troops and 
civilians liad "been brought there to 
assist in making the camp and air¬ 
fields. Women had been brought to 
wait on their captors, Indonesian and 
Eurasian missionaries, clerks, teachers, 
and some Dutch women. They were all 
suffering from malnutrition and neglect, 
and were without medical supplies and 


Lieut.-Gen. STURDEE 


Maj.-Gen. VASEY 


Mac-Gen. WOOTTEN 


The appointment of Lieut-General V. A, H. Sturdee, D.S.O., to command the ist 

Australian Army in succession to Lieilt-General Sir John Laverack (who succeeded General 
Sturdee as head of the Australian Military Mission in Washington) was announced on March 28, 
1944, Major-General G, A. Vasey, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., who commanded the 6th and 7th 
Australian Infantry Divisions in New Guinea, was killed in an air accident off Queensland on 
March 6, 1945. Major-General George F. Wootten, C.B.E., D.S.O., commanded the gth Australian 
Infantry Division in New Guinea. Photos, Australian Official 


lho Cyclops form the coast; the fore¬ 
shore lias disappeared beneath the sea, 
and only one small landing beach, 
Torare Bay, exists. 

I 11 preparation lor the. Humboldt Bay 
landings, enemy airfields to the west 
were heavily bombed (see page 3090). 
The Japanese air force for almost the 
whole of New Guinea was paralysed, 
and not a single aircraft aided the 
defence of Hollnndia. 

■ Bombardment began at dawn. Ameri¬ 
can, Australian and Dutch forces went 
ashore at three points, Capo Suaja, Cape 
Pie and Cape Cheweri, General Mac- 
Artluir directing the attack from a 
destroyer. 'During the fighting he 
insisted on being landed to see the 
conditions, and narrowly escaped being 
sniped. Hollnndia was captured next 
day, and Dr. Gcrbrnudy, the Nether¬ 
lands Premier, scut a message to 
Genera] MacArthnr on the liberation of 
the first Dutch territory from the 
enemy. Dutch officials accompanied 
the Allied forces and 
Capture of began immediately the 
Hollandia restoration of Dutch 
civil administration at 
Hollandiu, talcing over further areas of 
Netherlands territory as they were 
liberated. 

On April 25 U.S. infantry crossed 
the swampy Lake Sentani in “ ducks,” 
“ buffaloes," “ alligators " and other 
amphibious vehicles, and captured Sen- 
tani and Cyclops airfields. On the 27th, 
the Americans captured the main Hol- 
landia airfield. Allied planes were able, to 
use them immediately—and on July 11 
it. was announced that a daily courier- 
plane service was operating between 
Hollandia and Australia. 

A large camp containing 720 prisoners 
was discovered on the shore of Lake 
Sentani. Prisoners from Malaya and the 


many of the ordinary iieces.-dties of life, 
although the Japano-.o had large, stores 
at Hollandia., No clothing had been 
i =sued, and the prisoners were wearing 
the rags of the. clothing in which they 
had been captured two years before. 
Some of the women had obtained from 
the Sentani natives cloth made out of 
fibre. Fearing sabotage, their raptors 
had forbidden the prisoners to approach 
the airfields, and not one had been in¬ 
jured bv the bombing, while hundreds 
of Japanese were killed. 

Further landings were made at Torare 
Bay and Dempta on Mayo. From Torare 
Bay, a native trail, formerly used to 
fetch salt by inland tribes avoiding the 
hostile sea people of the const, crosses the 
mountains to the beach. Thus the only 
escape routes of the enemy were cut. 
Fighting was severe during the next few 
days, but the enemy could not escape, and 
mopping-up operations of small pockets 
soon began. The Japanese combat 
troops fought to the end, hut numbers 
of labourers surrendered without offer¬ 
ing resistance. South of Lake Sentani 
are large areas of swamp inhabited by 
Papuan tribes, some of them still hostile 
to strangers since the time their terri¬ 
tory was frequently entered by plumage 
hunters seeking birds of paradise. The 


ALLIED CRAFT OFF TANAHMBRAH BEACHES 
tanahmerah Bay lies some thirty miles west of Hollandia. Some of the forces talcing part 
in the major Allied combined operation of April 22, 1944, which led. to the capture of Hollandia 
on the 23rd, landed on these beaches, off which lie heavily laden landing ships (tanks). Smaller 
Allied craft are moving about the bay. Photo, Plant 1 1 Xe.wn 
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.Japanese could not escape in that 
direction as they would not survive. 
Those who fled to the mountains were 
hunted out with zest by Sentani natives, 
who had suffered much at their hands. 
The Japanese casualties in this area 
wei'e 1,422 hilled and 410 captured. 

The Allies had met no large-scale 
opposition at Madaug and Alexis Hnfen, 
which the enemy used mainly as bases 
for barges and as supply depots, and 
Australian patrols pushing west made 
no contact with enemy 
forces of 'any size, 
though they found 
that area more 
thoroughly mined than any hitherto 
recaptured. But on the coast beyond 
the. mouth of Sepik River, which was 
reached on July 11, an organized system 
of defence had been built up in the area 
betweeu Wewak and Aitape, which 
district was a pivot for enemy air 
operations in the South-West Pacific. 

Wewak Harbour, which is deep and 
has good anchorages, had become an 
enemy naval base, with a seaplane base 
at Kairiru Island. The Japanese had 


Australians 
Reach 
Sepifc River 


On April 22, the 
same day as the 
combined assault 
on Hollandia, two 
other landings were 
made, at Aitape 
and at Tadji, where 
the airstrip was 
seized, ancl was 
m a cl e. operational 
by Allied engineers 
in 42 hours—a 
record time, 24 
hours ahead of 

schedule, on which they were person¬ 
ally congratulated by General Mac- 
Arthur. The Japanese had three run¬ 
ways, the third incomplete. All had 
been constructed by manual labour, as 
was testified by shovels and wicker 
baskets for removing soil which were 
left where the labourers hail been dis¬ 
turbed by the unexpected landing. All 
resistance in the Aitape area ceased by 
April 25 ; but on July 13 the Japanese 
launched a counter-attack in great 
strength. The Allies held their ^ posi¬ 
tions, and then started systematically 
to clear the area 
of the baulked 
enemy, small 
parties of whom 
took refuge in the 
Torricelli moun¬ 
tains whence they 
were hunted out 
with the help of 




NEW GUINEA: KEY TO DETAILED MAPS OPPOSITE 


the Papuans. A considerable force 
—estimated at 45,000 on July 20—re¬ 
mained some miles inland at Balif and 
Yamhes between Wewak and Aitape. 

The Japanese, planning a long-term 
occupation of New Guinea, were also 
developing the coastal area adjacent 
to Wakde Island (west of Hollandia), 
setting up au organized system of 
defences and intercommunication on 
similar lines to that of the Wcwak- 
Aitape district but on a smaller scale. 
A triangle of air bases had been formed 
with airstrips on Wakde Island, Maffin 
Bay, and Sawa, south-east of Sarrni, 
which had been a Dutch Government 
station, 

U.S. forces made a surprise attack 
on Wakde on May 17, catching the 
enemy unprepared and confused by 
preliminary concentrated bombing. By 
the 19th the small island was occupied, 
though organized resistance did not 


ALLIED INVASION OF DUTCH NEW GUINEA 

Following naval and air bombardment, Allied forces went ashore in 
strength at Hollandia in Dutch New Guinea on April 23 , 1944. Left, 
all that remained of a street in Hollandia when American troops 
reached it. Below, Sherman tanks ready to, pursue the enemy into 
the interior : the dense smoke rises from a blazing Japanese ammuni- 
t.on dump. Photon, V.S. Signal Corps; Paul Pomior 


improved mid enlarged five airstrips, 
at Boram, Wewak, Dagua, But and 
Tadji, ancl made the coastal track 
serviceable for heavy traffic. A very 
strong enemy force was established in 
the area, with large camps, and supply 
installations on Cape Worn, Wewak 
Peninsula, and Turnleo and Ali Islands. 
In 1943 the entire area hail been sub¬ 
jected to continual Allied bombing 
(see pages 2672-74, 2765); but during 
the autumn extensive repairs were 
carried out by the Japanese, who 
restored the base to more than its 
previous air strength. 
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cease till the 21st Allied casualties 
weio small, 833 enemy dead were 
counted The foices which landed at 
Araia on the mainland opposite "Wakde, 
also on May 17, reached Maffin Bay on 
the 24th , hut, the anfield was not taken 
till July 1 Sawa aufiekl was secured 
on July 14 

The capture of Wakde with its good 
airstnp gave the Allies masteiy over 
Geolvmk Bay and Mauokwan, and it 
foimed a good forwaid base from wlucli 
to attack rcmaiunig Japanese bases m 
Dutch New Guinea, Soiong on Doom 
Island, and the rich oilfields at Bubo 

Biak Island, laigest of the Schouten 
group, which lies some 200 miles west 
of Wakde Island, had tlueo aiistrips 
Befoie dawn on May 27 Allied warships 
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LANDINGS AT 
AITAPE 

t Amen can troops un¬ 
loading stores duiing the 
landings at Aitape on 
April 22, 1944 2 A 

ripidly erected signals 
post on Aitape beach 
the lamp on the tupod 
was used to signal to 
naval craft offshoie 3 
Lieut Robert H Pendle- 
bury of Australia and 
Major Joy R Bogue of 
Iowa examine some Jap¬ 
anese prisoners 
Photos U & 3 iynetl 
0 ot ps and Const Gun id , 
2 om bhaju 


iippioadied its toast mnhu covei 
of Owi Mautl and heavily bombaided 
enemy baltoiios Units of the US 
41st Division, commanded by Majoi- 
General Doe, and Austialiun troops 
supported from uu and Hen made a 
landing cast of Bosnek, seven miles 
fiom Mokmor uirstii]) The Japanese 
had wilhdiawn the hulk of then delen 
sive foices fiom the Bosnek men <o the 
lngli ground between Bosnek and 
Molcmei Only light ojiposilnm was 
met at, first, the red atria line of the 
coast piescnting the chid dilluultics 
with which the Allied landing parties 
had to contend 

The beach-head was held and lioop- 
cariymg destroyers followed, tanks 




I 




1UH lliulcd it JcttlCS Hid ‘Jiehlllg 
lit ulies B’i ') 10 i id hi impoit mt 
ndgn ovm looking Bosnek had bun 
t tkt li Opposition stiffened m the 
aftirnoon, when cnrim bombois ap 
prued mil Plat kid shipping and the 
lit 1 tell head, the tmh sanous d image 
inflicted wis In' a Japanese bomber 
which eushed on a sm ill rural boat 
Bostick was orni pied within the next 
lew days 

On June 2 I Hidings win matli with 
out opposition oil Owi and Wuntli 
Islands by It iS Mamies and engmceis , 
an iirstrip constructed on Owl was m 
operation bx the 20th 


Advance hour Bosnek was difficult, 
owing to the natuie ol the high ground 
to the west Enemy opposition m- 


Tank Battle 


u eased and weather con¬ 
ditions hindered the 


on 

Biak Island 


Allied an ofEomne, and 
the Allies weie halted two 


miles Irom Mokmei airfield But by 


June 3 they had gamed a ndge oxei- 
looking the litth plain oast of Mokmei, 
and brought the airfield defenders undoi 
file A tank battle on the plain—the 
fust time tanks were used on both sides 


m the Pa iho campaign—resulted m an 
enemy lout Mokmei was suirounded 
on June 7 by the captiue of another 
lidge to tlio south-west, and a few hours 
latm the an field had been won The 


two remaining airfields, Moioku and 
Soudo, had been made useless by air 
attacks, but the enemy defended them 
fiercely until they weie both captured 
on June 20, and Biak was fieod except 
for a few pockets of resistance 

Japanese casualties weie probably 
oxei 2,000 killed—1,820 dead had been 
counted by Juno 18 Then air foice, 
which hail appealed m gieatei stiengtli 
than foi many months, suffered serious 
losses Duung the operations the U S A 
5th Air Force used Japanese bombs 
found m ordnance dunrps at Hollandia, 
re-nggod by the addition of new suspen¬ 
sion bands 


The captiue of Biak maiked an 
impoitant point in the South West 
Pacific campaign, for the distance 


betwe i n Dai i m and Mokiner i-, 8(10 nulo- 
(less (ban that bttucen Darwin and 
Poit Moresby) Muwhnio is ks- thin 
800 miles fiom Mokmer, Hxlmahu i 
about 100 nubs, mil the Japanese 
naval base of P ilau les th m 600 mile 
to the ninth 

That both sides realized this lmpoi 
tance is clear fiom tin two following 
statements In a communique issut d 
on Mav 28, Genei ,il MaoAitliur caul 
of the Biak operations, 1 Foi sti itegic 
puiposcs, tins mniks the end of the 
campaign whicii ha- insulted in the 
xeconquest oi neutralization of the Solo 
moils tho Bismarcks, the Admualtios, 
and New Guinea Fiom the most lot 
waid point leaelied by the Japanese 
we have advanced oui fiont 1,300 
miles westward and 700 miles noifh 
waid These operations hare eflected 
tho strategic penetration of the ton 
queied empire which Japan was at¬ 
tempting to consolidate m the South 
West Pacific and have secuied bases 
ot departure for the advance to its 
vital areas in the Philippines and the 
Netherlands East Indies " The Japanese 
Imperial High Command spokesman 
on June 3 said, “By landing on Biak 
Island, the Americans have leached the 
inner hne of Japan's defences Biak 
Island is of paramount importance in 
the Pacific war, and Japanese operations 
around the Philippines would be much 
impeded if the Americans made Biak 
their base" 

In September 1944 General Sn 
Thomas Blarney announced that 90,000 
Japanese had been bypassed and had 
still to be dealt with Ten divisions of 
Australians were being employed against 
them In the Gazelle Peninsula of New 
Bntam alone, between 6,000 and 7,000 
Japanese soldieis were known to have 
settled m the fertile cultivated aieas 



ALLIED COMMANDERS CONFER 

Lieut General Walter C Krueger (right) 
commander of the US 6th Army confer^ 
with Air Commodoie Frederick R Scherger 
R A A F (back to camera) commander oE 
the forces which re-established Tadji air¬ 
field after its capture by US troops on 
April 22 1944 and Wing Commander W A 
Dale, RAAF (facing camera) on further 
plans for the elimination of the Japanese 
from New Guinea Photo Ke ythme 


Gen Blarney had no leason to think 
that Japan would icadilv surrendei 
these conquests Theiefore tens of 
thousands of Australians must continue 
the fight, and Austiaha must maintain 
an even larger aimy to reiufoice them 
The offensive moasuies necessary to 
deal with the remaining enemy forces 
m the Territories were by no means 
of the nature simply of mopping up 
operations The enemy was con¬ 
tained 111 definite areas, but although 
his communication lines had been cut 
and his forces weie piogiessively dis¬ 
integrating, yet parts of the countiv 
w ere held by well equipped units which, 
though trapped, weie well supplied 
These outposts and isolated positions 
were being dealt with one by one m the 
remaining months of 1914 and through 
the turn of the yeai 


DRIVING THE JAPANESE FROM BIAK ISLAND 
American and Australian troops which went ashore on Biak Island (Schouten group) m the 
early morning of May 27,1944, cleared it by June 20 Both the Allies and the Japanese regarded 
possession of Biak as the key to the South West Pacific Left, U S infantry attack a Japanese 
pillbox Numerous strongpomts of this kind were stormed and destroyed b» US armour and 
infantry in a drive west of Mokmer airfield on June 11 Right, derelict enemy tanks on Biak 
beach the first tank battle of the Pacific campaign was fought on this island 
Photos Paul Popper, Keystone 





LENINGRAD LIBERATED 

r. Only the shell remained of Pulkovo, 

| most important meteorological observatory 

I m Russia, after the Germans had been 

I - driven from the neighbourhood of Lenin- 

I grad. Pulkovo lies ten miles south of the* 

| city. 2. The decorated locomotive of a 

| relief train reaching Leningrad with arms, 

food, mail and troops. 3. Citizens under¬ 
going military training pass St. Isaac's 
Cathedral. 4. Women begin repair work on 
a damaged building. 

I Photos , Pictonal Pie ss, Planet Nens 











Chapter 310 


LENINGRAD OFFENSIVE: CRIMEA RECOVERED 


Leningrad, like Moscow and Stalingrad, proved a took against which the 
Get man tide of invasion beat in vain. From the time it was invested , in 
November 1941 until January 1944, however, there was little movement on 
the Leningrad font. Then began the swift Russian advance towards Latvia , 
described by Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn in this Chapter , which also 
records the history of the reconquest of the Crimea. For the autumn and 
winter campaigns, 1943-44, in southern Russia, see Chapters 291 arid 305 


H aving failed in 1941. to carry 
Leningrad by assault, wlien its 
defence depended on troops ex¬ 
hausted by <i long and demoralizing 
retreat and citizens ill-armed and un¬ 
trained (see Chapter 182), the Germans 
attempted to compel surrender by 
.starvation and by air and artillery 
bombardment. In November 1941, by 
a bold thrust eastwards to Tikhvin, 
they cut the one remaining railway by 
which the trickle, of supplies reaching 
the city across the ice of Lake Ladoga 
could be maintained. But their hold 
on Tikhvin lasted for ten days only, 
and the recapture of the town on 
December 8 by a vigorous Russian 
counter-attack was the first of the 
reverses the Germans suffered in the 
winter of 1941-42 

The Ladoga route was reopened: 
but it was totally inadequate to meet 
the needs of the city, and only a people 
of amazing spirit and powers of en¬ 
durance could have accepted the suffer¬ 
ings of that terrible winter. The sum¬ 
mer brought some relict, but although 
there was constant fighting the Ger¬ 
man ring of investment was not broken 
till January 1913, when Meretskov’s 
army from outside joined hands with 
Govorov’s army within flic city (see 
lllus. in page 2679), capturing Schlues- 
selburg and establishing a narrow 
corridor through which one railway 
Hue ran. 

Thereafter the city was never in 
immediate danger, though attempts to 
widen the corridor were fruitless and all 
railways giving direct 
communication with 
Moscow remained in 
German hands. The 
German lines of investment had by then 
been strongly fortified, both those facing 
the city and those facing eastwards. The 
latter ran from the strongly held town of 
Mga to Kiri&hi on the Volkov and 
thence along that river to Lake Ilmen, 
with Chudovo in the middle and 
Novgorod at its southern end forming 
hedgehog centres of resistance. 

Chudovo had special importance, as 
it not only stood on a railway which 
gave lateral communication along the 


German 
Lines of 
Investment 


front, but also blocked the mam line to 
Moscow. Novgorod, in addition to its 
historic associations, also provided pro¬ 
tection to the German lines of communi¬ 
cation from attack from the east. The 
German investment line proper ran 
from Mga to the Gulf of Finland, passing 
noith of the satellite towns of Pushkin 
and Krasnoye Seio to the Gulf of 
Finland east of Oramenbaum, wheie, 
however, the Russians held a detached 
enclave opposite Kronstadt. From 
their lines of investment German long- 
range guns could be tiained on the 
important war industries of Leningrad, 
but never succeeded in putting them out, 
of action, and the guns of the Baltic 
Fleet at Kronstadt frequently made 
effective reply to the German batteries. 
North of the city the Finnish position 
tan from the shores of Lake Ladoga 
about 80 miles north of Schluesselburg 
to the Gulf of Finland ten miles south¬ 
east of Terijoki, but this front remained 
comparatively quiet. 

This broadly was the situation on the 
Leningrad front during the summer and 
autumn of 1943, and it was evident that 
the Germans had abandoned all idea 



GENERAL LEONID GOVOROV 

One of Russia’s foremost artillery experts, 
Govorov commanded the troops which 
launched the attack on the Leningrad front 
on January 15,1944. Govorov was promoted 
Marshal of the Soviet Union in June 1944 
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December 

Bombard¬ 

ment 


of capturing the city. When, therefore 
they were forced back to the Dniepei 
and presumably were anxious to shorten 
their front, there seemed to he a 
reasonable possibility that they might 
withdraw their northern armies, either 
to Riga and the line of the Dwma 01 
at least to a line running from Narva to 
Pskov and thence to Vitebsk. 

Yet in spite of the loss of the line of 
the middle and lower Dnieper and the 
increasingly senous situation in the 
Ukraine as the Russian 
winter offensive of1943- 
44 developed, there weie 
no definite signs of a 
withdrawal front the Leningrad front. 
Intensification of the bombardment of 
the city during December 1943 raised 
suspicions that the Germans were getting 
rid of reserves of heavy gun ammunition 
in view of a contemplated withdrawal, 
but the demonstration seems only to 
have been intended to increase the 
hardships suffered by the inhabitants. 

There can be little doubt that the 
Germans, even if only as a routine 
staff precaution, had made plans for a 
withdrawal; but equally it is certain 
that they had not been put into opera¬ 
tion, and the enemy was taken entirely 
by surprise when Govorov and Meret- 
skov (see illus. in page 1506) took the 
offensive on a great scale, the former from 
Oranienbanm and southwards from 
Leningrad and the latter on the Volkov 
front as far south as Novgorod. 

The Soviet offensive in the Leningrad 
area staited on January 15, 1944, but it 
w’as not until the 18th that news of it was 
released. On the two following days 
Orders of the Day addressed to Govorov 
and Meretskov revealed more explicitly 
what had been achieved. Govorov 
after five days’ stubborn fighting had 
broken through the strongly fortified 
German lines to a depth of 74 to 124 
miles and to a width of 22 to 25 miles 
in both his sectors and had captured, 
among other places, Krasnoye Selo, 
Peterhof, Oranienbanm and Ropsha, 
Seven German infantry divisions had 
been defeated, 20,000 Germans killed, 
and among booty captured was a large 
group of heavy artillery which had 






CZARS’ PALACES DESTROYED 
I. Cossacks of the Red Aimy advance guaid 
reach the palace at Peterhof, about 15 
miles from Leningrad on the Gulf of 
Finland, mid-January 1944. Formerly a 
royal residence, it had been turned by the 
Soviet Government into a museum and 
cultural centre. 2. Men of the Red Army in 
white winter uniforms in front of the gutted 
palace (built by the Empress Catherine) at 
Pushkin (Tsarskoye Selo)—capiuied on 
January 24. 3. German mines extracted by 
Soviet sappers irom the Oranienbaum- 
Petcrhof road, and rendered harmless. 

Photo , Planet News ; Pictorial 7’jcw 

systematically shelled the city. Meret- 
skov had forced the line of the Volkov 
and the northern end of Lake Ilmen 
and by a skilful outflanking manoeuvre 
had captured Novgorod. Other und¬ 
resses followed in rapid succession. 

On January 21 Mga, the north¬ 
eastern keypoint of the German line, 
fell to a combined attack by troops 
under Govorov and Merctslcov. Its 
capture marked the final liberation of 
Leningrad, for from it the railway 
running through the corridor opened the 
year before had been kept under fire. 
It had also blocked the railway running 
through Kirislii to central Russia. The 
Germans were still fighting desperately 
to hold towns which had formed strong- 





points and advanced depots in rear of 
their lines ot invest inoiil. hut these were 
captured in quick .succession—among 
others Pushkin (T.sarkoye Selo) anil 
Pavlov.sk on .limitary 21 and Gatchina 
(Krasnogvnrdeisk) two (lavs later. The 
last is a particularly impmlnnl railway 
junction standing on the Leningrad- 
Pskov line, and a lateral railway from 
Narva to Tnum, on I lie main Leningrad- 
Mosoow railway, runs through it. These 
were achievements ol Govorov's army, 
Mcrctskov, thrusting west from the 
Volkov, cleared the inniii Lcniugrad- 
Moscowrailway by nipt tiring I hestrongly 
defended railway towns ol Tosno (27th), 
Lyulniii (2iHfh), and Chudovo (,‘Kllh), 


Gormans 
in full 
Uelroal 


The Geimans were in lull retreat— 
on Govorov's front, westwards towards 
Narva and southwards along the, Pskov 
and Duo railways ; on 
Meretskov’s front, 
south-westwards to¬ 
wards the heuiiigrad- 
1 >no railway, tho troops from Nov¬ 
gorod following the road and rail¬ 
way skirting the north-west of Lake 
Ilmen, Tho Gorman losses before they 
could disengage were very heavy. The 
Russians claimed that they had routed 
ten divisions and hud badly mauled 
two more ; great quuulilies of material 
had been captured. The nature of 
tho fighting is indicated hy the fact that 
between January hi anil 2f> the Russians 
counted 10,01)6 dead to only 3,000 
prisoners. Tin* German troops, after 
many months of trench warlare, laid 
deteriorated both physically and in 
tactical skill, and were in no condition 
to stand the surprise Russian onslaught. 
But by the end of January the clfioirney 
of German stall work had begun to 
assort itself, and the retreat did not 
degenerate into a rout. Tim weather, 
which as elsewhere in Russia had linen 


abnormally mild with frequent thaws, 
handicapped pursuit, tying the heavier 
weapons to roads in the marshy and 
forested terrain, moreover, the, Ger¬ 
mans had (Ins use of intact roads— 
probably developed both in number and 
quality by their engineers to facilitate 
the supply of the. invest ing army— -which 
they left ruined hy demolition. 

Rearguards under these conditions 
did not find much dillieulty in checking 
direct pursuit, ('specially when the 
more thickly populated district,s # of the 
Leningrad region were left, behind and 
outllankiug movements iu strength 
became, difficult in forest country. 
Apart from harassing action by lightly 
armed ski Iroops and partisans, the 
chief dangers facing the Germans were 
(a) that the troops making a long 
retreat from the lower Volkov across the 
grain of the main road and railway 
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systems miglit be caught in a pocket, 
and (b) that tho Duo and Pskov rail¬ 
ways* miglit be cut m the neighbourhood 
of Batetskaya and Luga by Meretskov 
striking west from Novgorod. Fortu¬ 
nately for the Germans, Govorov’s 
pursuit southwards was easily checked 
south of Siverskv, for at that point the 
road and railway entered dense forests 
and marsh land. The threat to 
Butetbkaya was much more dangerous, 
for it involved the possibility ot com¬ 
plete disaster. There was aLo the 
danger that Meretskov’s columns skirt¬ 
ing Lake Ilmen might out the Duo 
railway farther ^outh, although Shimsk 
near the south-west corner of the lake 
could he easily reinforced, and provided 
an obvious rallying point. 

The Russians captured Siversky on 
January 31, but thereafter Govorov’s 
advance southwards slowed down, and 
lie did not begin to close in on Luga 
(captured February 12) till about 
February 11. by which time tho Germans 
from the Volkov had in the main made 
good their escape, the Russians in 
direct pursuit of them having been 
greatly hampered by obstructions on 
the forest roads. Meanwhile Merot- 
skov’s thrust from Novgorod had met 
strong resistance as it approached 
Batetskaya, but that town also was 
captured on February 12, and Meretskov 
went on to enter the eastern suburbs of 
Luga as Govorov entered it from the 
north. The German stand in this area 
had, however, averted catastrophe, and 
Meretskov's left columns had been 
brought to a standstill at Shim.dc, 


While all this was happening, Gov¬ 
orov's right wing had pursued the 
Germans retreating towards Narva. 

Russians the. chief 

r stronghold covering the 

t * e ^ C . approaches to the 

Lake Peipus , T r i , , 

r Narva, was captured 

on February 1 after a hard fight, 
and the coast of the Gulf up to the 
mouth of the Narva was cleared. The 
lower stretches of the Luga river were 
also forced, opening the wajr to the north 
end of Lake Peipus, By February 6 
ilie Russians reached the east bank of 
the Narva north and south of Narva 
town, but the river was a formidable 
obstacle in its incompletely frozen 
condition, and behind it. the Germans 
were able to stabilize the front. The 
Russians did succeed in establishing a 
small bridge-head across the river, but 
tlie town of Narva was a strong centre 
served by good communications. Gov¬ 
orov’s right wing now swung south 
along the east side of Lake Peipus in 
order to develop a second line of ap¬ 
proach to Pskov. Gdov, from which a 
main road runs to Luga, was captured 
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ENEMY ON THE DEFENSIVE 
i. German Grenadiers in a trench running 
through a ‘ ghost wood ’ south of Lake 
Ladoga await a Russian attack on a 
strongly defended sector of their line. 2. 
Field-Marshal Busch, commanding the 
Lake Ilmen front, with Lieut.-Generai 
Wegener (left). 3. One of a large number 
of heavy guns—used to bombard Leningrad 
—which were captured by the Russians in 
their drive of January 1944. Plenty of shells 
remained unused, in spite of the heavy 
bombardment to which the city was sub¬ 
ject during December 1943. 

Photos, New York Times; Keystone, Planet 



on February 13. Encountering little 
resistance, the Russians swept on, and 
for a lime this force appeared to repre¬ 
sent the most dangerous threat to Pskov. 

The Germans had escaped the trap 
at Luga, but Govorov’s main force was 
hard on their heels and Meretskov was 
free to drive down the Dno railway 
and thus eo-operate directly with his 
force held up at Shimsk. This would 
soon imperil the communications of 
Staraya Russa on the south side of 
Lake Ilmen and of the whole German 
front which, to the south side of that 
place, ran along the Lovat River, 
through Kholm to the Dno-Vitebsk 
railway north of Novo Sokolniki. This 
front, from tho marshy nature of the 
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Soviet 
Pursuit 
Slows Down 


terrain, did not favour a major Russian 
offensive, but it was already under 
considerable pressure by Popov’s 2nd 
Baltic Army. On February 18 the 
Germans admitted that they were with¬ 
drawing from Starava, Russa, for which 
they had fought so hard a year before, 
and it soon became apparent that the 
whole of the Lovat front was in retreat 
to the Dno-Vitebsk railway. To cover 
this retreat, they made great efforts to 
hold Meretskov’s drive, and Dno was 
actually captured on February Id by 
Popov in co-operation with Govorov. 

With Dno lost and with Novo Sokol- 
niki in Russian hands since January 29, 
tlie Germans could make no lengthy 
stand on the railway 
between them. At 
Pskov, however, they 
had a strong pivot and 
south of it the Velikaya river provided 
ft strong position, with the railways to 
Dvinsk and Polotsk giving good lateral 
and rearvvard communication. This 
front, moreover, included the defences 
of the old Stalin line. The German 
withdrawal therefore continued, and as 
Russian communications became longer 
and more difficult with the approach of 
spring, the momentum of pursuit 
diminished. Fighting, chiefly to secure 
some important centres, continued for a 
time, but broadly speaking the offensive 
died out and the northern front became 
stabilized on the general line, Narva, 
Pskov, Polotsk, by the middle of March. 

The Russian offensive had on the 
whole achieved amazing success, especi¬ 
ally as a large part of the armies em¬ 
ployed had for many months previously 
been shut up in Leningrad under con¬ 
ditions which gave little scope for 
training in mobile operations. Not only 
had Leningrad and great tracts of 
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Specialty drawn fur The Second Great War by Felix Gardon 






GENERAL YEREMENKO 
A portrait by the Russian artist Alexander 
Gerasimov of General Andrei Ivanovich 
Yeremenko, commander of the Independent 
Maritime Army which took Kerch on 
April ir, and advanced to capture Feodosia 
on the 13th and Yalta on the 16th. It later 
assisted in the investment of Sevastopol. 

Photo, Piet or ini Press 

Russian territory been liberated, but a 
base for further operations served by 
immensely valuable railway and road 
communications had been seemed. The 
Germans had been driven back into 
what might become a dangerous salient, 
but though they had suffered heavy 
defeats and immense losses, they had 
once again escaped disaster, owing to 
weather conditions (which restricted 
Russian capacity for winter manoeuvre) 
-■and also to their own executive skill. 

Crimea Liberated 

The Russian winter offensive of 1943- 
44 sweepring through the Ukraine and 
into Poland {see Chapter 305) bad 
isolated the Crimea Peninsula. The 
Russians wisely refrained from diverting 
to what might prove a difficult and ex¬ 
pensive operation forces which could be 
better employed in their main offensive. 
Yet if the spring thaw brought the main 
operations to a standstill, the chances 
of a Russian attack on the Crimea 
would increase. 

There were three courses open to the 
Germans : (a) To evacuate the penin¬ 
sula—a difficult operation and one 
involving loss of prestige, but probably 
easier to carry out while the Russians 
were fully engaged elsewhere than it 
might become later; (b) To withdraw 
part of their force, leaving a garrison 
in the strong defences of Sevastopol iu 
order to deny the port to the Russians ; 
(c) To hold on to the Crimea in the con- 
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Merit hope that such a highly deferr¬ 
able stronghold could resist :il Tat tack-. 
The possession of the good airfields of 
the Crimea was also a matter of some 
importance for the protection of 
Rumania. 

During the winter there were no 
signs of evacuation, but when by the 
end of March Nikolaiev had been rap¬ 
tured and Odessa was closely threat¬ 
ened, evacuation from the Crimea had 
become much more difficult. At this 
late hour the first indications were 
given that tentative evacuation mea¬ 
sures were in progress, though on no 
great scale. Probably they entailed the 
evacuation of' convalescent establish¬ 
ments which the Germans were known 
to have established in the peninsula. 

Hut while the Germans appeared to 
be debating what course to follow, the 
Russians struck. On April 10 a com¬ 
munique announced that some days 
previously Tolbukhin’s 4th Ukrainian 
Army had gone over to the offensive 
against the Germans in tliePerekop isth¬ 
mus and on the southern shores of the 
Sivash (the Putrid Sea). It had broken 
through the Perekop defences and 
penetrated 124 miles, had captured the 
town and railway station of Armyansk 
and reached the enemy’s Ishim position 
covering the southern exit from the 
isthmus. Furthermore, it had forced a 
crossing of the Sivash east of Armyansk 
and captured the strongly held defile, 
by which the railway crosses the swamps, 
after two days’ fighting. Orders of the 
Day of April 11 addressed to Generals 


Tolbukhin (-w- illu-b in pag.- DSilJ) anil 
Yereuvnko respectively announced the 
capture by Tolbukhin of Zhankoi, the 
chief railway junction in the Crimea, 
and by Yeremenko's Independent Mari¬ 
time Army of the Kerch fortress and an 
advance of 19 mile-, beyond it. ’With 


Natural 
Defences of 
the Crimea 


surpri'-inu ,-peed the Rns>ian«had trained 
a foothold in the penin-ula. 

To appreciate fully the brilliance of 
this feat, it i> necessary to recall the 
defen-ive potentialities of the Crimea. 
Its only connexions 
with the main land are 
hr the Perekop isthmus, 
some three miles wide, 
and the narrow causeway alone 
which the railway runs—both highly 
defensible defiles, especially at their 
southern exits where the defence could 
not only establish a ring - of fire, 
but where the ground lent itself to 
armoured counter-attack. The German 
Ishim position had been established to 
exploit these advantages south of the 
Perekop defile, and the causeway was 
similarly protected 011 a smaller scale. 
Between the two defiles lies the Sivash. 
deemed to be an impassable barrier of 
swamps and lagoons. The remainder of 
the coast line, except at the Kerch 
Straits, gave few facilities for amphibious 
operations, especially in view of the fact 
that the enemy possessed numerous 
excellent airfields. The outer defences 
of the Crimea were therefore very strong; 
but the length of the perimeter required 
a considerable force to watch and hold 
it, although excellent internal com- 


RUSSIAN ARTILLERY AGAINST SEVASTOPOL 

The last battle for Sevastopol began on April 15, 1944, when long-range shelling from guns 
of this type played a decisive part in the Russian attack. The final assault by the Red Army 
started on May 8, and freed the city next day : it had been taken by the Germans in 1942 
only after a nine months’ siege. Front line dispatches announcing its liberation stated that 
* under attacks by dive-bombers and a rain of high explosives, the German steel-and-concrete 
defence system was tossed into the air.’ 

Photo, Pictorial Prcttn 







RUMANIANS IN KERCH 

Rumanian troops in considerable strength 
fought with the Germans in the Crimea, 
and took part in the defence of Sevastopol. 
Their casualties were heavy, the Rumanian 
9th Cavalry Regiment, for instance, being 
■wiped out in the retreat from Feodosia. Here 
two Rumanian soldiers are bringing up food 
for their comrades through Kerch’s bombed 
streets. Photo, 2 s mv York Times 

munications favoured economical dis¬ 
positions and facilitated prompt counter¬ 
attack. 

Tire inner defences were equally 
formidable. The whole of the northern 
and western part of the peninsula is 
open country of a steppe character, 
very favourable for the use of armour, 
and behind this lies rugged country 
covering Sevastopol and a long stretch 
of the southern coast. Here the Germans 
had fortified three positions : an outer 
,'tronu outpost position in country 
where tanks and wheeled vehicles were 
tied to the roads ; behind that, the 
main position, denying observation on 
Sevastopol, of very great strength, both 


uatmallv and by reason of elaborate 
artificial defences of concrete and of 
eaves hewn 111 icicle ; and an inner 
position covering Sevastopol ivhidi, 
thouirh equally strongly fortified with 
am]ile bomb-proof shelter, did not deny 
observation on .he town and harbour 
nor keep modem aitillery out of range. 
The names. British and Russian, of 
many of the works and tactical features 
dated from the wai of 185-1-56. 

That was the nut the Russian com¬ 
manders had to crack, and the sole 
advantages they held were that 111 the 
pievious November Tolbukhin had 
carried his pursuit some distance into 
the Perekop isthmus. From the Kuban 
a lodgement had also been gained at 
Kerch, though -without capturing the 
Gentian fortifications. 

There had, however, been plenty of 
time for preparation and Tolbukhin 
had made good use of it.. At Perekop 
he had massed a great weight of artillery 
and the Germans had consequently 
reason to believe that was the danger 
point. But Russian plans were more 
subtle. It was known that the enemy 
on the south side of the Sivash had only 
small detachments of indifferent troops, 
and after thorough reconnaissance Tol- 
bukhin was convinced he could cross 
the marshes by constructing causeways 
over the impassable places and utilizing 
the few comparatively dry ridges that 
existed. For this all necessary material 
was collected, and it was here his main 
blow came. The Russians, by refusing 
to be deterred by the apparently im¬ 
possible, had again achieved surprise. 
It was an amaziug venture, but skill and 
determination brought complete success. 
Too late, when the alarm was given, 
the Germans tried with aircraft to break 
up the causeways, but, attacked simul¬ 
taneously at Ishun, they still underrated 
the danger. Before it was fully realized, 
Russian tanks were across the marshes, 



and making straight for Zhankoi. 
AVheeling to the right after its capture, 
Tolbukhin’s armour made for Eupatoria 
on the south-west coast, passing in rear 
of the Isliun defences which were al¬ 
ready being heavily attacked in front. 

With Yeremenko’s important if less 
sensational success at Kerch, the German 
outer defences had been irretrievably 
broken, and retreat to the Sevastopol 
fortifications was inevitable. But the 
enemy had had disastrous losses and, 
with Russian armour in rear of their 
main force at Isliun, it was beyond even 
German competence to organize an 
orderly withdrawal before reaching the 
shelter of the southern hills. Retreat 
became a disorderly flight harried by 
Russian mobile troops. 

On April 13 Marshal Stalin was able 
to announce the capture of Eupatoria (a 
possible evacuation port) and Simfero¬ 
pol, capital of the Crimea, by Tolbukhin, 
and of Feodosia by Yeremenko, By the 
16th, Yeremenko had also captured 
Yalta, leaving Sevastopol as the only 



available port for a 
possible evacuation. 
South of Simferopol 
and ivest of Yalta 
the Russians, how¬ 
ever, entered the hilly 
country in which the 
Germans, rallying in 
previously organized 
defences, were able to 
slow down pursuit. 

THE CRIMEA 

The swift Soviet campaign, 
which liberated the Crime a 
between April io and 
May 9, 1944, is illustrated 
by this map. Figures after 
place names indicate the 
dates in April on which 
they were captured by 
the Russians. 
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Unable to use armour to advantage, 
the Russians nevertheless fought their 
way steadily forward with the aid of 
boldly used guns and mortars. By 
April 17 they had begun to make con¬ 
tact with the strongly held German 
main position, which could not be 
stormed without adequate preparation. 

A period of bitter local engagements 
for the possession of tactical features 
then ensued, during which heavy guns 
and ammunition, were brought up from 
Perekop. During that period the 
Germans made persistent, though not 
large scale, attempts to evacuate part 
of their troops—attempts rendered 
costly by the Red Air Force and the 
Black Sea Fleet. But Hitler seems to 
have issued orders that the fortress 
of Sevastopol was to be held at all 
costs. 

Not till May 7, by which time 
Yeremenko had also closed iu on the 
fortress, did Tolbukhin launch his full 

„ . scale assault on the 

Russians „ ... 

„ . main German position. 

Recapture TT , f , , 

Under massed blows 


Sevastopol 


from the air, powerful 
artillery fire and determined infantry 
attack, the German line quickly 
crumbled; but even then tactical 
surprise clinched the victory. The 
Germans had expected the main attack 
from the south. When it developed 
iu the north, they tried to regroup, 
only to be caught in the consequent 
confusion by a decisive attack from 
the south. 

The Germans fought hard, making 
numerous local counter-attacks, hut 
by the third day their last defences had 
been overrun and Sevastopol had been 
taken by storm (May 9). The Germans 
made desperate last-moment attempts 
at evacuation, but from May 8 onward 
the harbour, under close artillery fire, 


SHATTERED SEVASTpPOL IN RUSSIAN HANDS AGAIN 

Red Navy signallers send out semaphore messages to Soviet ships in the Black Sea from the 
great naval base of Sevastopol, once more under Russian control from May g, 1944. Below, 
Russian sailors enter the city during the last stages of the final Soviet assault, which began 
on May 7, and m which the Germans lost over 20,000 dead, rha'o*, Pirtnrinl /’itr, , Planet Sem 


could not be used, and the remnants 
of the garrison retired to Khersonese 
Point in hopes of embarking there. A 
few parties may have escaped to sea in 
high-speed launches, but, by May 12, 
the Russians had closed in and surrender 
was inevitable. 

In the final battle which began ou 
May 7 over 20,000 Germans were 
killed and 24,361 were taken prisoner, 
including Lt.-Gen. Dehmut, Command¬ 
ing the German 5th Army, while in the 
whole campaign their losses were over 
111,000 including 61,587 prisoners, and 
enormous quantities of material. 

The speed and suieness of touch with 
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which Tolbukhin and Yeremenko carried 
out their fade was all the more re¬ 
markable when compared with the 250 
days it had taken the Germans to efEect 
the capture of Sevastopol, at immensely 
greater cost (see Chapter 227). Tol¬ 
bukhin especially had shown himself a 
commander of exceptional brilliance. 
The whole episode made a fitting end 
to the Russian winter campaign, and 
the fact that Rumanian troops in large 
numbers had been involved in the 
disaster seemed likely to affect the spirit 
with which Rumania would meet the 
danger which now clearly threatened 
her (see page 3082). 
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Diary of the War 
MARCH and APRIL, 1944 


March 1. fher *300 R.A.F. bombcis 
attacked. Germany at night? Stuttu.irt 
main target. 

March 4. Fir^t daylight attach on 
Berlin by U.S.A. Nth A.F. 

March 5. *’ Chindit ” air imasion of 

Burma began. 

March 6. Busmans captured Volo- 
cluVh. Major daylight assault by U.N. 
bombers on Berlin. U.S. Marines landed 
near Talasea (New Britain). 

March 7. Lass of H.3I.S. “ Penelope ” 
(‘‘Pepperpot ”) off Anzio announced. 

March 8. Major da\ light blow at 
Berlin by 2,000 American aircraft. 

March 9, Russians broke into Terno¬ 
pol. Strong U.S. bomber formations 
made day attack on Berlin. 

March 10. Russian capture of TTman 
and Krislinovka announced. U.S. 
Marines captured town and air base of 
TaUsod (New Britain). 

March II. Russians capturedBerisla\*l. 

March 12. 14tli Army captured 
Butliidaung and Razabil (Burma). 

March 13. Red Army captuied Kher¬ 
son, British and West African troops 
landed on Arakan coast 15 miles below 
Kazabil; 17tli Indian Division withdrew 
from Tiddim (Burma). 

March 15. Russians crossed the Bug 
on 60-mile front. R.A.F. dropped over 
3.000 tons on Germany ; Stuttgart main 
target. M.A.A.F. dropped 1,400 tons on 
Cassino in 34 hours ; artillery, tank and 
infantry attack then secured two-thirds 
of town (Italy). M.A.A.F. bombed Sofia 
(Bulgaria). U.S. troops landed on Manus 
I. (Admiralties). Sharp attack by U.S. 
Liberators on Truk (Carolines). 

March 16. Bed Army captured Vap- 
uydtkii. Heavy night attack by R.A.F. 
on Sofia (Bulgaria). Wewak (New Guinea) 
and Kurile Is. bombed by Allied aircraft, 

March 17. Red Army captured 
Duhno. U.S.A. 15th A.F. gave Vienna 
its first air raid. Americans captured 
Lorengau airfield (Manus, Admiralties). 
Wewak (New Guinea) and Kurile Is. 
bombed by Allies. Japanese launched 
attack on Assam. 

March 18. Soviet forces captured 
Zlnnerinka. 1,300-2,000 planes of U.S.A. 
8th A.F. bombed Augsburg, Friedricli- 
sluifen and other targets in S. Germany ; 
Frankfort-on-Main chief target for R.A.F. 
night attack. U.S. troops captured 
Ltnvngau (Manus, Admiralties). 

March 19. Russians advanced to the 
Dniester. Germans crossed Hungarian 
frontier and started to occupy Hungary. 
Allied aircraft bombed Klagenfurt and 
Graz (Austria). U.S. Marines occupied 
Euiirau I. Allied aircraft sank 2 Japanese 
troopships and 3 corvettes off New 
Guinea, and bombed Surabaya (Java). 

March 20. Soviet forces captured 
Mogilev Podolski and Vinnitsa. Chinese 
under Gen. Stilwelt cleared Japanese 
from Hukawng Valley (Burma). 

March 22. Red Army captured Per- 
vomaiek. Heavy day attack by U.S.A. 
8th A.F. on Berlin ; R.A.F. dropped more 
than 3.000 tons on Frankfort-on-Main. 

March 23. 1,750 American planes 

attacked Hamm and other targets. 

March 24. R.A.F. bombers dropped 
aver 2,500 tons on Berlin. Chinese 


captured Shaduznp; Major-General 0. 
Wingate killed in air accident (Burma). 

March 25. Froskurov captured by 
Russians. 

March 26. Red Army reached the Prut 
(So\ let frontier) on 55-milc front; 
captured Kamenetz Podolski. U.S. planes 
bombed military installations in Pas-de- 
Calais and Cherbourg areas; R.A.F. 
made niglit saturation, attack on Essen. 
Fighting in Cassino, continuous since 
loth, died down to artillery duel (Italy). 

March 27. Russians forced the Upper 
Dniester. U.S.A. Sth A.F. bombed enemy 
aerodromes in France. 

March 28. Red Army captured Niko- 
laiev. U.S. heavy bombers attacked 
enemy airfields in France. 

March 29. Red Army captured 
Kolomyja. U.S. Fortresses bombed 
Brunswick. I4tli Army captured 'wes¬ 
tern tunnel on Maungdaw-Buthidaung 
road (Burma). U.S. naval task force 
attacked Palau Is. ; 23 enemy ships sunk, 
G probably sunk, 11 damaged. 

March 30. Red Army captured Cer- 
nauti, capital of Bukovina. 1,000 R.A.F. 
bombers attacked Nuremberg at night. 
Heavy M.A.A.F. attack on Sofia (Bulgaria). 

March 30 and 31. 203 Japanese air¬ 
craft destroyed in two air attacks on 
HolJandia (New Guinea). 

March 31. Russians captured Ochakov. 
Americans heavily bombed Truk (Caro¬ 
lines). 

April 1, Russians encircled 45,000 
Germans at Skala. Entry into coastal 
areas of Great Britain prohibited. Truk 
and Ponape (Carolines) bombed by U.S.A. 
7tli A.F. Ndrilo and Koruniat (Admiral¬ 
ties) occupied by Americans. 

April 2. Red Army crossed tlie Prut 
and advanced into Rumania. U.S.A. loth 
A.F. bombed Steyr (Austria). Japanese 
crossed Implial-Koluma road (Assam). 

April 3. First major air attack of war 
on Budapest (Hungary) bj^ U.S. bombers, 
followed by R.A.F. night attack. 300 
Allied planes (1 lost) bombed Hollandia 
(New Guinea) ; 314 Japanese planes 

destroyed. 42 Barracudas of the Home 
Fleet bombed and damaged “ Tirpitz ” 
in Alten Fjord (Norway). 

April 4. Bucharest (Rumania) heavily 
bombed by U.S.A. 15th A.F. 

April 5. Red Army captured Razjel- 
naya. U.S.A. 15tli A.F. bombed Ploesti 
(Rumania). Telephone service between 
Great Britain and Ireland suspended. 

April 6. I4lh Army captured eastern 
tunnel in Maungdaw-Bulliidaung road. 

April 8. Soviet forces reached Czccho- 
slouik frontier. Brunswick and other 
places in Germany bombed by more than 
1,000 U.S. planes. 152 tons dropped on 
Hollandia (New Guinea) by Allied aircraft. 

April 9. Strong Soviet bomber force 
made night attack on Lwow, Focko-WulC 
factories in Poland and E. Germany 
attacked by some 1,750 U.S. planes ; 
heavy R.A.F, night attacks on French 
railway centres. Kobima (Assam) re¬ 
ported under Japanese pressure. 

April 10. Red Army captured Odessa 
andArmyansk. R.A.F. dropped 3,600 tons 
on railway targets (France and Belgium). 

April 11. Soviet forces captured 
Zhankoi and Kerch. Nearly 2,000 Allied 


planes attacked aircraft factories, railway 
centres, and airfields in Germany and 
enemy-occupied countries. All New 
Britain except Gazelle Peninsula in 
Allied hands. 

April 12. Bed Army captured Tiraspol, 
U.S.A. 15tU A.F. bombed Wiener Neu- 
stadt (Austria). R.A.F. made hoary 
night attack on Budapest (Hungary). 
Over 200 Allied planes bombed Hollandia 
(Now Guinea). 

April 13. Red Army captured Feo- 
dosia, Eupatoria, and Simferopol. Nearly 
2,000 U.S- pianos attacked Augsburg, 
Schwcinfurt and other targets m S, 
Germany. 

April 14. Rod Army captured Bakh¬ 
chisarai and Aluslita ; death of Marshal 
Vatutin. Australians captured Bogad- 
jim (New Guinea). Bombay Port (India) 
put out of a ction by explosion of ammuni¬ 
tion ship. 

April IS. Russians captured Tarnopol; 
cleared Skala “ kettle.” U.S. planes 
bombed Bucharest and Plural i. 

April 16. Russians captured Yalta. 
Imphal Plain (Assam) cleared of Japanese. 

April 18. Russians captured Bala- 
klava. Restrictions imposed on diplo¬ 
matic representatives in United Kingdom. 
About 2,000 U.S. aircraft bombed Oru- 
nienberg, Ratbenow and other places in 
N. Germany, 1,000 R.A.F. bombers at¬ 
tacked railway targets (France). 

April 19. Allied aircraft struck heavily 
at Soo (Dutch Timor) and Sabang ami 
Lho-Ngu (Sumatra). 

April 20. R.A.F. dropped 4,500 tons 
at night on railway centres in W. Europe. 

April 22. Nearly 2,000 U.S. heavy 
bombers attacked Hamm j 1,000 R.A.F. 
bombers attacked Brunswick, Duessel- 
dorf, and Laon. Strong Allied bindings 
at Hollandia, Aitapo, and Tanalimerali 
Bay (Now Guinea). Japanese captured 
Chengchow (Honan, China). 

April 23. S.E. Asia Command an¬ 
nounced that Japanese offensive in Mani¬ 
pur had failed. Hollandia (New Guinea) 
captured by Allies. 

April 24. British Homo Office banned 
all overseas travel. U.S. heavy bombers 
attacked Munich area and Friedrichs- 
liafen ; R.A.F. made heavy night attacks 
on Karlsruhe and Munich. Australians 
captured Madang (Now Guinea). 

April 25. U.S. infantry captured Hcn- 
tani and Cyclops airfields (New Guinea). 

April 26. R.A.F. delivered two major 
attacks, on Essen and Sclvweinfurl. 
Australians captured Alexis Hafen (New 
Guinea), 

April 27. U.S. Strategic Air Force made 
major day attacks on Blainville and 
Chalons-sur-Marne marshalling yards, 
Toul and Nancy airfields. 1,000-bombor 
niglit raid by R.A.F. on Friodriclisliafen. 
Sharp fighting continued at Kohima 
(Assam). Americans captured main 
Hollandia airfield (New Guinea). 

April 29. American daylight assault 
on Berlin : 2,000 tons dropped. 

April 29 and 30. Heavy air-sea attack 
by powerful U.S. task force on Truk (Caro¬ 
lines) ; 126 Japanese planes destroyed. 

April 30. U.S.A. 8th A.F bombed 
Clermont-Ferrand and Lyons airfields; 
attacked Pas-do-Calais targets. 
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Chapter 311 

THE ALLIES REOPEN THE WESTERN FRONT 

The Allies began to make plans for the invasion of lies tern Europe in 1942; 
but not till June 6, 1944, were their schemes brought to fruition. Something 
of the meticulous organization that preceded this most hazardous anti most 
successful military operation in ail history is described in Chapters 301 and 
307. The story of the fighting begins in Chapter 314. Here Gordon 
Holman, who front the headquarters ship H.M.S.' Hilary ' watched the troops 
go in to the attack, describes the actual assault on the Normandy beaches 


I s the month of May 1911, Rear- 
Admiral George Elvey Creasy, of 
the Royal Navy, Chief of Staff 
to Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, the 
brilliant Commander of the Allied Naval 
Expeditionary Force, concluded an 
address to Allied naval officers with 
these words: “ Gentlemen, rvhafc Philip 
of Spain failed to do, what Napoleon 
tried aud failed to do and what Hitler 
never had the courage to try, we are 
about to do, and with God’s grace we 
shall.” 

For many days before those 
words were spoken an immense 
aud intricate machine had been 
in motion (see Chapter 307). 

The assault forces gathered at 
innumerable points of embark¬ 
ation along the southern shores 
of England—British and 
Canadians for the most, part 
to the east, Americans to the 
west. Those who were to form 
the flood following in their 
wake assembled north, east and 
west on her long seaboard. 

The final stages of this great 
initial movement saw an im¬ 
portant link up between the 
disposition of ships and landing 
’ craft and the drafting of army 
units into the special marshal¬ 
ling areas near the coast. 

To embark assault forces, a 
technique wholly different was 
required from that used for 
passing large bodies of troops 
to distant theatres of war. 

It was essential for the assault that, 
as far as possible, first wave troops 
should go in as self-supporting combat 
teams. It was also necessary that the 
support units should be well spread 
among the hundreds of 
Embarking ships - g0 that any 

Assault casua lti e s inflicted by 
Forces enemy a i x action would 
not unduly affect any particular angle 
of the assault. 

This important function of “ breaking 
up ” gave to the movement staffs in 
the marshalling areas the name min¬ 
cing machines.” Each marshalling area 
was dependent, as to size, on the capacity 
of the embarkation area it served. As 


units passed from the marshalling camp-, 
they tosf their identity and became 
'•erially numbered component-, of craft 
and ship loads. Bo, from the " hards ” 
and quays, infantrymen, artillerymen, 
sappers and all the others who went to 
make up the 1941 army boarded the 
invasion ship-, and became part of a 
team that could fight its way up from 
the beaches. 

The roads of .southern England, 
hastily prepared less than four vents 



Rear-Admiral V1AN, R.N- Rear-Admiral KIRK, U.S.N. 


Admiral Sir Philip L. Vian, K.B.E., D.S.O., flying his flag in 
H.M.S. 'Scyila,' commanded the Eastern Force, Admiral Alan G. 
Kirk in U.S.S. 'Augusta,' the Western Force of the Combined 
Fleet which escorted and assisted the Allied land foreds m their 
invasion of Normandy. Admiral Kirk’s appointment to the com¬ 
mand of the U.S. Task Force operating as part of the Combined 
Naval Forces based on Britain was announced in February 1944. 
Both admirals received the K.C.B. for their part in the invasion 
Admiral Kirk being the only American naval officer so honoured. 

earlier to meet the invader, were 
througed with tanks, guns, bulldozers, 
lorries and ” ducks.” For miles inland, 
these assorted vehicles lined the way in* 
almost unbroken chains, while fluffy 
vapour traits high in the heavens 
marked the path of the guardian fighter 
aircraft. 

The R.A.F., with the U.S. air forces, 
had brought about a complete trans¬ 
formation since the dog-fighting days 
of the Battle of Britain. Both the armies 
and the mass of shipping that was to 
transport them could gather with little 
fear of major interference from the 
Luftwaffe. Indeed, as was to be proved 
in a few days, that vaunted service was 
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not even capable of carrying out the 
thorough reeoiuiai"Uiice that would 
have civcti the Germans warning of the 
time and direction of our attack. The 
mldiem embarking in the ships were in 
great heart. 

On June 4 everything was 1 early, and 
Admiral Rani'ay (tragically killed hi 
a flying accident on January 2, 194a) 
issued this memorable Order of the Hay 
to the Allied Naval forces: " It is to be 
our privilege +o take part in the greatest 
amphibious operation in history 
—a necessary preliminary to the 
opening of the ‘Western Front 
in Europe which, in conjunction 

with the great ^ Memorable 
R u s s i a n 0rder 
advance, will of the p ay 
crush the, 

fighting power of Germany. 
This is the opportunity which 
we have long awaited and 
which must be seized and 
pursued with relentless deter¬ 
mination ; the hopes and 
prayers of the free world and 
of "the enslaved peoples of 
Europe will be with us, and 
we cannot fail them. Our task, 
in conjunction with the Mer¬ 
chant Navies of the United 
Nations and supported by the 
Allied Air Forces, is to carry 
the Allied Expeditionary Force 
to the Continent, to establish 
there a secure bridge-head, and 
to build it up and maintain it 
at a rate which will outmatch 
that of the enemy. Let no one under¬ 
estimate the magnitude of this task. The 
Germans are desperate, and will resist 
fiercely until we out-manoeuvre and out¬ 
fight them, which we can and we will do. 
To every one of you will be given the 
opportunity to show' by his determina¬ 
tion and resource that dauntless spirit of 
resolution which individually strengthens 
and inspires and which collectively is 
irresistible. I count 011 every man to do 
his utmost to ensure the-success of this 
great enterprise, which is the climax of 
the European war . Good luck 

to you all and Godspeed.” 

The secret of the point of assault 
was well kept. Many commanders 



The Point 
of 

Assault 


did not know where their men would go 
in until they had been embarked and 
“ sealed ” in landing craft. When the 
disclosure could be 
m a d e, e v e r y b o d y 
wanted to study a map 
of the Bay of the Seine. 
The British, including tiie Canadians, 
were going in on the eastern beaches, 
with the Caen canal on their left flank 
and covered by airborne troops dropped 
a few hours earlier oil the other side 
of the ennui, while the Americans 
attacked to the west, nhere the broad 
bay sweeps round lowards Cherbourg. 

The vital sea lift was to be under¬ 
taken by two main forces—the Eastern 
Force under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Philip Yian. of the Royal 
Navy, and the Western Force under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Alan Cf. 
Kirk, of the United States Navy. The 
Fastern Foice consisted of three naval 
assault forces and one follow-up force, 


and the Western of two naval assault 
forces and one follow-up force. The 
warships and larger vessels involved 
were 75 per rent British, but the over¬ 
all percentage, which took in many 
smaller craft, was 60 per cent British 
and 40 per cent American. The total 
number of vessels taking part in the 
assault—the figure was given to the 
writer personally by Admiral Ramsay 
—-was 5.143. 

On June 1, when the first meeting 
to discuss the weather forecast for D 
Day was held, the outlook was not 
good, and it deteriorated during the 
next three days. Throughout Sunday, 
June 4, the weather grew steadily 
worse. The sky was full of scudding 
clouds, and “white horses” crowned 
the waves even in the protected waters 
of the Solent. But this was the eve of 
tlie chosen day, and before uoon the 
flat-bottomed landing craft, which had 
been assembled in a Meet stretching out 


of sight along the Hampshire coast 
were heading out towards the open sea. 
At the speeds they could make it was 
necessary that they should be well on 
the way by nightfall. (See illus., p. 3086.) 

The wind continued to increase, and 
nobody was surprised when news came 
that a postponement of twenty-four 
hours had been decided upon. Tides 
on the other side of the Channel were all- 
important, however, and the expedition 
had to he undertaken on the 5th, 6th 
or 7th—or put off for a fortnight. 

The wind was still blowing strongly 

next morning, June 5, hut once again 

the little ships, recalled the previous 

night, began to leave the anchorage. 

And this time it was . r . 

, , , . tt i Minesweepers 

no raise start. Up and 

down the coast, ship- 16 

pmg was on the move, 

with the gallant minesweeping forces 

in the van—309 British, 22 American 

and 16 Canadian minesweepers. Having 

concluded preliminary sweeps, they had 



to open broad highways of more than 
thirty miles in length which ended only 
when they could get no closer to the 
Normandy beaches. They wore, fol¬ 
lowed by special vessels known as 
“ dannew,” which laid danbuovs (to 
indicate dangerous areas) along the 
swept thoroughfares. 

For the seaborne forces, H Hour 
in the eastern sector was.fixed at 7.25 
a.m. on June 6, the U.S. forces in the 
western sector going in fifty minutes 
earlier. Airborne landings were made 
several hours before that—in the vicinity 
of the east bank of the Caen canal, 
and astride the Cherbourg peninsula. 
Dropping by parachute or going in in 

AIRBORNE TROOPS GO IN 
I. A British Commando unit, landed by 
sea in support of glider-borne troops, digs 
in by a damaged glider. 2, General Sir 
Bernard Montgomery, C.-in-C. of all Allied 
ground forces during the opening phase of 
the invasion, in discussion with Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, C.-in- 
C., Allied Expeditionary Air Forces. 3. 
American airborne infantry leap from their 
glider on arrival in Normandy. 

Photos , British Official; Associated Press 
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INVASION CHIEFS APPROACH ARROMANCHES 
Rear Admiral Sir Philip Vian, Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, General Bull U S H Q 
Air Commodore Douglas Pennant [centre facing camera) and Rear Admiral J W Rivett-Carnac 
(extreme right) on board a L CP pass a line of blockships (operation Gooseberry ) maUng a break 
water in the prefabricated British harbour at Arromanches in Normandy (see illus in page 31151 
Photo BntrJi Aeus/i aper Pool 


gliders (si; illus, page 3084), these cuck 
Rutish and Ament an tioops secured 
important communication points ami 
coveiecl the hanks of the assault ioices 
As darkness fell oil June 3 oven the 
heavy &eas winch tossed the flat- 
bottomed assault ciaft like so manr 
corks, RAP aircraft were preparing 

„ , „ „ . to take off foi the 
RAF. Begins . , ,, 

„ ... ,zi opening round of the 

„ . battle ot the beaches 

Beaches T , , 

In the eaily hours ot 

the morning the drone of then 
engines could be heard above the 
whistle of the wind in the rigging of the 
ships About 730 heavy bombers 
guided by Pathfindeis, carried out a 
concentrated bombing designed to soften 
lip the Gei man positions m the coastal 
area Thev earned on until two hours 
before H houi, e nd then the mediums " 
took over and pm pointed the coast 
defence battenes 

As dawn broke on D Day, the flies 
started by the heavy bombers acted 
like beacons foi the incoming ships 
The coast of Prance was cleailv visible 
when the heaviest air blow of all was 
stiuck immediately before H Hour 
Fortresses and Liberators of the USA 
8th and 9th Air Forces, covered by an 


umbiella of fighters unloaded 2 400 
tons of bombs on the British beaches 
and 1100 toils on the American beaches 
The complete absence of the Luftwaffe 
at tins time must hav* betn grimlv 
suggestive to Ike 'tunned German 
defender of things to come—if tliev 
weie capable of appnmating the situa 
tion. All the same until the Allies 
obtained then first landing strip in 
France, it was uecessan to maintain 
ten fighta squad ions m the south of 
England m order that one should be 
contiimallv over the beaches on the 
other side of the Channel 

The vvaiships going m towards the 
coast seemed to he waiting foi the guns 
of thr Atlantic Wall to challenge them 
Finillv as if thev- hid despaired of tie 
coming of the challenge, the bombard 
mg ships opened up Huge vcllou 
hashes and big mu^hinom.> ot brownish 
coidite fumes split the honzon and, a 
few seconds later, the deep rumble that 
vv as to grow into a continuous roar c uni 
across the water to LI AIS Hilarv 
(Commander [Aj CFH Chuichill, R X, 
commanding) AAith httle more than 
fortv minutes to go to H Horn British 
“ Hunt ” class destroyeis laced m 
boldly to engage m close duels with any 
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sinvi\mg X izi shon batteiie- Amen 
cm ck'trovir', aw iv to tin west weit 
sinululv at work, and th« hcaviei guns 
of the battle ships hid taken up the 
onslaught ind were hurling 14 inch, 
11 inch ind lb mch shells across the 
be tclus 

C-IN-C. VISITS THE 50th. 

General Montgomery talking with Major- 
General D A H Graham, C B E , D S 0 
M C who commanded the 50th (Northum¬ 
brian) Division when it took part in the 
opening attack in Normandy General 
Graham went to France with the B E F in 
* 939 > and served in North Africa and Italy 
where he was wounded before being 
appointed in January 1944 to the command 
or the 5°th Pho'o British OJjiual 






were out of the water, as shown. 

Pholub, Urilu>It and U.*S, OJJicial; Ab&ucuilcd 1 Vws 









WHERE THE ALLIES SET FOOT 
IN FRANCE AGAIN 

Beaches in the British sector at Arro- 
manches: here the great prefabricated 
harbour, 1 Mulberry B ' was assembled in 
the weeks that followed the initial landings. 
Right, ‘Omaha Beach,’ the stretch of 
coast from the estuary of the Vire river 
to Port en Bessin, looking from the Ameri¬ 
can towards the British sector. The coast 
from the Vire to the north-east tip of the 
Cotentin Peninsula was called Uta 
Beach.’ (Photographs taken in June I 945 -) 
Photos, Keystone ; Ketrs Chionide 

Tito final close-up punch before the 
assault troops poured ashore was de¬ 
livered by rocket-firing craft (see page 
3069 and illus., page 
Attack by 3071). The rockets 
Rocket-Firing easc ., dec ) on w liat re- 
Cra£t maiuetl of the German 
forward positions, and the vessels that 
fired them momentarily disappeared 
behind a sheet of flame from the rockets. 

Then as II Hour arrived, there was 
u “ silence ” which, by comparison, 
was as impressive as the roar ot the 
guns. In that- lull the assault craft 
made the final run and bumped on to 
the beach. The tide was low so that 
many of the enemy obstacles were 
exposed to view, but some of the assault- 
craft were caught by angle irons and, 
with bottoms ripped open, were sinking 
as they made the French shore btili 
the crews of the little craft had the grim 
satisfaction of knowing that they had 
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put thi'ir pr,"i nut i'' a-hoic. Mitn - v eie 
touched oh 1 ’llr m™ thrown luro rlu* 
>i‘, -i tambbd ,i-hoie and vein i'muaid 
wirh the i• ~r Ir i- ieronkd tlirtt 
- aiic<z- honi tho-e ivll.int little \ 
were -o lmiili with tile troops that thee 
left then i raft and rail up the he,Rhe¬ 
in order to wi~h a final “ Good Luck ! 
to the soldier-. 

Inevitably. -ome pocket- of Germans 
e-caped the amaznnr bomhaulment, 
because many of the coueiere pill- 
hoses went deep underuioimd. Even 
-entries were provided with coiwrete 


ran, the ships, mcludmg some Canadian 
minesweepers, got in as close as they 
possibly coukl and gave splendid gun 
support to the Americans. 

The Canadian attack was on a 10,000 
yard front in the region of Cour.-eulles 
and Bernieres, The sajipew, working 
light rn the front of the assault, as they 
did all along the line, cleared the dan¬ 
gerous obstructions, often with the aid 
of bulldozers, and the infantry went 
through four main gaps Nor was tire 
work of the Royal Engineers aird 
American tappers finished when they 
had made the first safe paths through 
thp extreme seaward defences. They 
continued to enlarge the openings, and 
days later were still making the beach 
areas safe for the great build-up. 

Men of the Essex Scottish Regiment 
and the Fusiliers Mont Royal were 
among the first of the Canadians to 
storm aeioss the beaches. A battalion 
of the Royal Berkshire Regiment went 
m with the Canadians, and many other 
English county regiments were strongly 
represented as the flood of our armies 
broke on to the Normandy shore. The 
Royal War wicks hires, the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, the South 
Lancadiires, the Durham Light' In¬ 
fantry, the Cheshire,s are hut a few of the 
legiments that added the assault on 
Normandy to their battle honours. 

There was a place of honour in the 
forefront of the attack for the 3rd 
British Infantry Division—the division 
led by Major-General Montgomery, as 
he then was, in France in 1939-40, 
and at the landings on June 6, 1944, 
commanded by Major-General T. G. 
Rennie, and for the famous 50th 
(Northumbrian) Division (commander, 
Major-General D. A. H. Graham). 


EVACUATION OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN WOUNDED 
British casualties being transferred from a field ambulance to a transport plane on an airfield 
in Normandy which will take them to hospital in England. W.A.A.F. nursing orderlies tended 
the wounded on the French airfields and on the air journey. Above, American wounded at a 
beach dressing station waiting to be transported to England by sea 
Photon, linti''h Official; Associated Ptcss 


reinforced holes in the ground over 
which they could pull heavy concrete 
lid:-. At many points, therefore, the 
dash across the sands had to be made in 
the face of rifle and machine-gun fire. 

The Canadian 3rd Infantry Division 
(commander, Major-General R. F. L. 
Keller. C.B.E.) and the Canadian 2nd 
Armoured Brigade (commander, Briga¬ 
dier R. A. Wynan) went in near 
Bernieres and Courseulles. (The 1st 
Canadian Army did not leave England 
until towards the end of June, and 
though the 3rd Infantry Division and 
2nd Armoured Brigade formed part of 
that army, commanded by Lieut.-General 
H. D. G. Crerar, they were for tactical 
purposes under the command of the 
British 2nd Army.) At Bernieres, a 
single German gun held its fire until 
about a dozen craft were on the beach at 


point blank range. Us courageous crew 
then opened fin* and caused a number 
of casualties before they were wiped out 
by a rain of shells from the .ships. 

The hardest fighting on the whole 
length of the beaches came in ail 
American sector not far beyond the 
British assault area. By one of the few 
strokes of misfortune that befell the 
Allies oil that fateful day, the Ameri¬ 
cans found themselves confronted by 
.strong and determined forees of the 
enemy. The explanation came later— 
the Germans had chosen the very time 
of the assault iu that particular zone 
as the time for an anti-invasion exercise! 
It was obvious to ships lying off-shore 
that some very hard fighting was going 
on, and that the Americans were finding 
it very difficult to get a foothold. 
Disregarding the risk they themselves 
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Maj.-Gen. RENNIE 


Maj.-Cen. LYNE 


Divisions 

Early 

Ashore 


Major-General T. G. Renme commanded the 3rd British Infantry 
Division (Montgomery's division in 1939-40) at the landings m 
Normandy on June 6, 1944. He was subsequently transferred to 
the command of the 51st (Highland) Division when it landed in 
France some little time later. Major-General L. 0 . Dyne com¬ 
manded the 39th Infantry Division at the first landings. 
Photo s, Putish Official; G.P U. 


The 50th was engaged in some hard 
fighting, but swept 011 to its objectives 
and well earned the praise of the 
Commander of the Corps to which it 
belonged : “ Well done, indeed, 30th 
Division. Giadely lads. Champion!'’ 

The 59th Infantry Division (com¬ 
mander, Major-General L. 0. Lyne) was 
another British division early ashore. 

Famous cavalxy regi¬ 
ments , fight ing as 
armoured formations, 
were there. The 4th/7th 
Dragoon Guards were among the first 
armoured troops to land, and later led 
the advance towards Villers Boeage and 
assisted in the capture of Tilly, The 
13th/18th Hussars, another armoured 
formation, landed at Collevillc-sur-Orne. 

A battalion of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps was one of the first British 
units to land in France; the Rifle 
Brigade and the Royal Ulster Rifles 
were there. The King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers took pait in the storming of 
the Atlantic Wall, but the full weight 
of those great fighters, the 51st (High¬ 
land) Division (commanded by Major- 
General T. G. Rennie, transferred from 
the 3rd Infantry Division), was felt by the 
Germans only in the days that followed, 
when the whole success of the campaign 
was ensured by the holding and smashing 
of the main German forces hi the fierce 
battles that raged around Caen, The 
Black Watch, the Gordons and the 
Seaforths, the last particularly at Ste. 
Honorine la Chardonnerette, then proved 
again their superiority to the enemy. 

Wales, the West Country, London— 
the 4th County of London Yeomanry 
(the Sharpshooters) went in as an 
armoured unit—were all fully repre¬ 
sented on that great day, so that it 


bee flint---ilmo-t m\ idi¬ 
om to mention a fiv 
li.uin-- where -11 nunv 
-hoiikl be letordtd. 

To ieturn to 11 put- 
. 1 - they could be -<*011 
Ironi the Bav of the 
Senm m tin- hum-, 
lolloninti H Hour: 
the lull in the bom¬ 
bardment that nut ked 
the actual lime of 
landing was of very 
-hort duration. Even 
before the fir-t re¬ 
ports came in from 
the font aid ob-er- 
vation post-, the naval 
guns had found fre-h 
targets and h c , 1 , v v 
shells were -creaming 
inland. 

Besides the battle¬ 
ships, 22 cruisers 
and many more de.-troyer- joined in the 
bombardment, which was to continue 
as long as enemy forces remained within 
range. Among the famous ships (in 
addition to those mentioned in page 
3074) that played a prominent part were 
the British cruisers “Apollo,” “Argo¬ 
naut,” “Belfast,” ''Bellona.” “Black 
Prince,” " C'eres,” *' Danae,” “ Are- 
thusa,” “Diadem,” "Enterprise.” 


' Fioi l-l.'i. - (Ha-guv.. " lf,nv- 
kin-. ' ' Mauiilm-.” "Oiinn" and 

■vvlla," fl i American um-'-i- " Tu-- 
‘ahio-.i"’ Uum-ta " ami ' Ijuiiiry.” 
and thi Poii-li rrui -11 " Dragon," 
(t-n al-o din- . pa",- .j(>72 and 3H84.) 
In the cour-e nt tin- biiinbanlmetit, 
5(i 7liH -lull- of 17-lin h o T greater 
1 all lire v.t-rc filed. 

The naval uim- not milv otfeied 
continual -uppurt to the Allbd troops 
lmt freijin nflv inti 1 vein d at specific 

point- tv he 1 e tln-ir .. , 

, , , Naval 

vvtmlit earned the uav 

, ,,, 1 , ■ Gunners aid 

m the Allied favour. . . „ 

t, , . . . Lund Forces 

Kofluev (nine 1 fl¬ 
inch sun-) and " Rimnlln-- ’ (eiiilit 13- 
ineli uun-), for m-tauce. were called 
upon to put dotvn a heavy fire on 
German foice- attempt tug to split the 
Briti-h and American-. The German 
effort failed, thank- lamely to the 
work of the "rent naval gun-. For 
a time the troop- 011 the oa-tem end of 
the assault beaches weie Doubled by 
enemy artillery fire coming fiom the 
other side of the Caen canal. British 
cruisers attacked the-e batteiic® and 
their fire -topped. 

Our nit fotces, too, continued to 
strike hard at the enemy. During the 
morning of D Day mote than 1,300 
Liberators and Fortresses, with an 
appropriate e-cort of fighter-, bombed 


CANADIAN TANKS IN A NORMAN VILLAGE 

Canadian forces, comprising the 3rd Infantry Division, commanded by Major-General Keller, 
and the 2nd Armoured Brigade, commanded by Brigadier R. A. Wynan, went in to Normandy 
on D Day on a io,ooo-yard front between Courseulies and Bermeres, west of the estuary of the 
river Crne, and rapidly captured Bermeres, Courseulies, St Aubin, Ouistreham, and other 
villages. Here Canadian tanks are driving through in the Courseulies sector. 

Photo, Canadian Official 
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mortal fiie Tliev oveicame this and 
quelled sev eial machine-gun nests and 
then, despite the tact that even 
Mamie earned a load of equipment 
mortar ammunition, etc, amountin'; 
to neaiIv thue quartern of a hundred 
Height, decided to save time by pushing 
across eountiy 

They arrived m sight of then olqec 
tiv e, after covering ten miles, in time 
to see some of the picpaiatoiv work 
done by Aimv, Navy and An Foue 
The Germans in the little poit weie 
bombed trom the air, shelled horn the 
shot e and also from the sea Still, the 
Germans had heavily concreted posi¬ 
tions and the opposition was fierce when 
the Marines went into the assault At 
one point the enemy twice countei 
attacked and won back the position, but 


the Germans for two and a half hours, 
without a break The Luftwaffe 
scarcely appeared One of the most 
majestic attack' came at dusk a few 
e\ tilings later A fleet of bombers that 
filled the sky flew ovei the long auchoi- 
age and devastated E boats and other 
German concentrations in Le Havre 
The enemy did attempt to attack the 
shipping m the anchorage bv bombing 
on the night of D Dav The attack was 
not heavy and chietly seived to show 
the implosive number of anti-aircraft 
guns assembled m the ships and on the 
beaches The whole anchoiage seemed to 
be under a canopy of viv id tracer 'hells, 
while smoke made bv the ships added 
to the confusion of the Nazi fivers 
During the morning of D Plus One 
(Wednesday, June 7) General 
Montgomery arrived from England m 
HMS ‘Faulknor’ 
(commander, Captain 
Sn James Paget, R N) 
He paid a flying visit to 
the headquarteis ship Hilary” befoie 
going ashore In a final message to his 
troops he had wished them “ Good hunt¬ 
ing ! ’ and, asked how- the hunting was 
going he replied, " Yeiy well—eveiy- 
thmg is going excellently ” 

Anxiety about the success of the 
assault had, m fact, ended In many 
sectois first, second and third objectives 
had been taken, and everything de¬ 
pended on the rapid build-up behind 
the front line which, m some cases, was 
already six to eight miles from the 
coastal strip 

British Commandos and American 
Rangels had pulled off spectacular 
feats, and one Royal Marine Commando 
was even at that time cove ling itself 
with glory They went in to capture 


Montgomery 
Goes 
Ashore 



D DAY IN THE COTENTIN PENINSULA 
A dressing station set up on a Cotentin beach Above, German prisoners being shepheidsd to 
a farm cart and captivity by American airborne troops near Ste Mere Eglise, in the heart of the 
peninsula, which they captured on June 6, 1944, the enemy garrison, taken completely by sur¬ 
prise, surrendering after a glider crashed on a roof and spilled its troops into the streets 
Photos 4 i^ocmted Pi ess , Keystone 


Poit en Bes'iu. a key point neat the 
centre of the landings, which was covered 
by thiee strong German defence posi¬ 
tions It was intended that the Marines 
should land at Le Ilamel, but as then- 
craft went in, they came under heavy 
fire from a German battel v at Longues 
They had to swing off a mile to the 
eastward and. as they attempted to 
land there five of their fourteen 
L G A s vvoie mined and sank The 
Marines from these swam ashore, sal¬ 
vaged what equipment they could and 
pushed inland with their comrades 
They re-armed themselves with weapons 
captured from the enemv and went on 
through Les Roquettes to La Rosiere, 
where they were met by heavy German 
314S 


the Marines came a thud time and the 
Geimans had then had enough When 
the Marine Commando made contact 
with the Americans they linked the 
whole Allied front 111 Noimandy 
The most desperate Geiman resistance 
at this time was in the direction of Caen 
where latei the great battle of “ the 
lunge ” was to develop Heroic work 
was being clone 011 the left flank by the 
Bntish airborne troops, who had struck 
with such swiftness that budges, locks 
and canal installations w r ere in then 
hands betore the enemy could press the 
plungers that would have blown these 
impoitant militaiy objectives sky-high 
At first the reception given to Allied 
troops by the French was cool But 






allies advance inland 

r Vickers machine-gun section in action 
on the edge of a field of oats on the out¬ 
skirts of Audneu 2 Tank crews of a 
British armoured unit snatch a rest while 
they can 3 Taking cover from enemy 
snipers behind a M 10 tank destroyer 
4 Men of the British 6th Airborne Division 
landed to the east of the river Orne, move 
a German anti-tank gun into position after 
capturing the village of Breville much 
damaged by their heavy mortar barrage 
(See map in page 3124) 

Photo*, Bntitk Official 







lU.UiV people living in t!i" tiM-tal arfti 
of Xfum.indv !i.i<i liat 1 tit face tlip 
.-liiir r^riuir bomlurdmeut ami l.omLimi 
ib'-trnv-.l -u many German po-i- 
Th-'V v.fit 1 dazed and shaken 
a~ ,i l.-Milt, at tied ap]>eared aji.i- 
Already liy D Pin- Two a wav 
i_TP.it hupp wu- springing up in 
ii' w<H not a raid which would 


the headin' into the charge ol Beach 
Groups. Each Beach Group included 
stevedore companies who unloaded the 


tli.it 

ri.iit' 

ami. 
rlietK- 
mnl I 
them. 


lie followed by Nazi letribtitbm. hut 
Deliverance ! "With tear' in their eye' 
they e>;pif"P<l their realization of thi', 
and flni!' of France, with the double 
cross of Lorraine added to the 
centre panel, began to appear 
evei vwliere. 

More troops and supplin' 
were flowing over the headin' 
under the eve' of 'killed naval 
Headmasters who never for 
a moment allowed the How to 
slacken. "Duck'" formed an 
endless belt, climbing tip from 
the sea. going inland with their 
loads and passing back to the 
ships in the bay by another 
route. 

The first of a number of old 
tankers and other ships had 
arrived, to lie sunk close inslioie 
to provide the beginnings ot 
the “ Goo-cherry ” shelters 
which protected the hundreds 
of small cruft and probably 
saved the expedition from 
disaster when the big gale 
aro>e some days later (set 1 illus. 
page 3119). A start had been 
made, too, on the construction 
of the " Mulberries,” the pre¬ 
fabricated ports which had 
been planned to the last detail 
in England and towed to 
Normandy. Each concrete 
caisson, displaced over 6,000 
tons, and something like 150 
of them had to be got into 
position. (iS’ee also page 3099.) 

As explained in Chapter 307, 
"‘Mulberry A,” intended for 
the Americans, was never 
completed; but the British 
“Mulberry" at Arromanches 
at times handled as much as 9,000 tons 
of supplies in a day—three times as 
much as expected. 

But it was several weeks before 
" Mulberry B ” was working, and by 
then Navy and Army, with the ever 
watchful protection of 
the Air Forces, had 
accomplished wonders 
towards the build-up. 
During the first three days of the 
operation alone, thirty-eight convoys, 
comprising 743 ships and major land- 
— t* crossed the Channel with 
i mmients (see illus., 
'■•inded on to 


Field Dres'ing Stations and 
Dre"imr Stations of the Royal 
Medical Corp'. Pioneer Com- 
R.A.OC. and R.A.S.C. Beach 
for running the stores dumps, 
Corps of Si if mil sections, officers 
and men of the Army’s Movement 
Control Branch; and each separate 
part of the Group had a small R.A.F. 
detachment workimr along'ide it to 


cargo, 

Beach 

Army 

panics 

Partie 

Rural 



Forced to 
Withdraw 


Beach 

Groups’ 

Duties 


MR. CHURCHILL LANDS IN NORMANDY 

On Monday, June is, 1944, sixth day after the first landings, the 
Prime Minister, accompanied by Field-Marshal Smuts, Premier of 
South Africa, and Field-Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, visited General 
Montgomery's H.Q. in Normandy. He travelled in the destroyer 
H.M.S. 1 Kelvin,' which went into action against German positions 
during the voyage, and he spent three hours ashore. 

Photo, British Newspaper Pool 


advise on the special R.A.F. problems. 
The Beach Group had to organize the 
beaches and the immediate hinterland 
in order to land, and then maintain, 
the assault, follow-up and build-up 
formations. Beach organization was 
the first step in the establishment and 
development of lines of communication 
and supply. The Beach Groups’ re¬ 
sponsibilities included the calling in of 
the craft to beach in the correct order ; 
the bringing ashore of all supplies and 
stores, and all men and vehicles; the 
supervision of rearward movement and 
the embarkation of the wounded and of 
prisoners of war for evacuation to 
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Britam; the .setting up and manning 
of anti-aircraft guns and searchlights to 
protect the beaches and the ships off¬ 
shore. The Beach Groups landed in 
Normandy with some ot their engineer' 
even before the first assault troops, and 
.supplies continued to go in over the 
beaches until the Channel ports had 
been captured. 

At night the enemy came and 
dropped odd bombs in the anchorage, 
but did little damage. During the day 
planes appeared but were always driven 
off by our fighter patrols. In 
one conflict which might have 
been termed a battle, six 
F.W. 190s were shot down. 

The Germans, in desperation, 
attempted to break into the 
anchorage with fairly power¬ 
ful M. T. B. _ 

, Enemy M.T.B.s 

forces operat¬ 
ing from Cher¬ 
bourg and Le 

Havre. But this only gave 
an opportunity to the *' little 
ships ” of the Allies, and in the 
high speed actions which 
developed they took heavy toll 
of the enemy and eventually 
forced him to withdraw liis 
boats from Cherbourg. As 
many as seven of these naval 
actions - in - miniature w ere 
fought in a single night. Losses 
among Allied ships remained 
extremely light (sec page 3071). 

Less than a week alter D Day. 
on Monday, June 12, the Prime 
Minister set foot on the beaches 
and made an extensive tour 
with General Montgomery. 
He made the final lap, as so 
many others had done, in a 
" cluck,” and was smoking a 
large cigar when he climbed 
clown from the big boat-eum- 
vehicle. With him were Field- 
Marshal Smuts and Field- 
Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 
All were given a great welcome 
by the troops ; Mr. Churchill's 
two fingers upraised in the Victory sign 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 

The Luftwaffe made one of its few 
daylight attacks on the anchorage just 
before Mr. Churchill left to return to 
England, but their bombs fell harm¬ 
lessly in the sea ancl then the Nazi 
planes were chased inland by Spitfires. 

The Americans, by this time, had 
a strong grip on the Germans to the 
west and British battle plans were 
taking shape in front of Caen. Still, 
every man, gun, and tank was needed, 
and the Navy and Merchant Navies 
continued to labour without ceasing to 
get them ashore. 
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THE NAVY’S PART IN THE INVASION OF NORMANDY 

c'i'ed" irlS r>laye F, by the Ro >' ;t . 1 Na'y in --hat Admiral Sir Bertr.m IL imvtv 
ca.led the greatest amphibious operation in history." Time mv unfold ■ -v. 

but nothing like it had been seen up to June 6. 1944. Here are some vitaT e‘tracts 

from the First Lord's speech 


T he N’.tvnl Forri'S required for the iissiiult landing ennsh-te.l 
of four main classes: minesweepers, to clear the wav 
for all the ships anrl craft which would follou ; hmdmi 
craft ami ships of all kinds? to carry the soldiers and the guns, 
tanks, transport and other equipment with which they 
svoidd tight; bombarding ships, whose task, with the Air 
Force, would he to destroy the enemy’s opposition to Hu¬ 
la tiding, and enable the. Army to gain the lodgement which it 
inquires before it can deploy its own weapons ; and thrilly 
escort and anti-submarine forces. 

The minesweepers bombarding ships and escort vessels 
nlreudy existed, though they were required in exceptionally 
large numbers. The landing ships and craft did not exist. 
They have all had to be developed and provided during the 
war from our own resources and those of our Allies. The 
process was started as soon ns the armies of the United 
Nations were driven from the Continent, very many mouths 
before It became fashionable to chalk up on the walls demand* 
for a “ Second Front.” . . . 

While the Fleet with which we are familiar . . . was still 
being built and maintained . . . this strange new Fleet, 
containing ships of all sizes and odd shapes, each designed ami 
developed for its special purpose, was brought into being, It 
included ships and craft for landing tanks and infantry, 
for giving close support lire, for landing guns and transport, 
for making smoke, and even floating kitchens and craft flttpcl 
with extending fire-escape ladders to put men up cliffs. 
In all, 4.066 binding ships and craft of over 60 different types 
look pari in the operation. ... 

Shore works costing several million pounds had to be 
provided before the assault could be launched. . . . Another 
massive enterprise was the creation of the two artificial 
harbours, upon which the success of the whole operation 
depended. . . . Assault against an established enemy port 
was certain to meet the most powerful opposition. . . . An 
assault over open beaches, much less strongly defended, 
offered by far the best hope of getting a large force a-diorc 
quickly. But this was only half the problem. Once ashore, 
the Army lin'd to be reinforced more rapidly than the enemy. 
To rely on the quick capture of an established port was to 
run great risk of disaster. The only answer was an assault 
over open beaches, accompanied by the creation of port* 
for rapid unloading and reinforcement. 

The conception, like all great conceptions once made, seemed 
simple. Its fulfilment was an immense task. It required 
the preparation and sinking of 60 old ships, which provided 
breakwaters for both the British and American forces by the 
fpurtb day of the assault. In addition, two full scale ports, 
the “ Mulberries,” were constructed from 0,000-ton concrete 
caissons towed across the Channel. The British port alone 
used four-and-a-quarter miles of these caissons, weighing 
approximately 550,000 tons. On the twelfth day of the 
assault, 1,600 tons were discharged at this port, and by the 
thirty-fourth day an average of 6,000 tons a day was dis¬ 
charged. 

One hundred and thirty-two tugs, including British. 
American, French and Dutch, were employed in. towing the 
units of this harbour from sheltered anchorages in tlic United 
Kingdom to the Normandy coast. Nearly one thousand tows 
were made for this purpose in June and July. Tugs were 
mobilized from far and wide to accomplish this mighty task, 
made the more daunting by the rough and unseasonable 
weather in the Channel. . , . 

O single topic was more anxiously debated in the planning 
of the operation than the date and hour at which it 
should take place. The appropriate choice depended on 
conditions of tide, conditions of light, the possibility of post¬ 
ponement for bad weather and other consideration*, all 
of which were most carefully weighed. Tlie date finally 
chosen was June 5, with the 0 th and 7Ui as possible alter- 


u.ifivi-i. . . , No line, i*r. ■ xp« < \> t lit* di vi-Jnn t'» he u- 

dilhcult .j* it actually uu-. tini--- i*f u- \.h» v» <u 

Lmulnu remember the week-t ml h» rm** i» Hav. a- v - u it* h i 
the low scud diner clouds and hmnl tie* -«piul}- ol wind. , - ,, 
liuie of alnir*Nt unbearable anxiety. . . . Tie- ii,-t me* tun* to 
ilwiivs tlx- weather force ist lor i> lMv wa- held nn Jun-- 1. 
The outlook Will not vvi\ good, and it dcleruuut*d durinj 
the next thin- d,u On the *-\ cuing »>{ Juno ”, houevr. 
the Supreme Commander decided to .dlov. tin h.nv- to move, 
despite the unfavntuvihie outlook, in order to gain tie- manv 
advantages of launching the operation «>n the fir-l po-sibb* 
day. At 4.15 on the following morning it uu* d.-nr that 
conditions the next day would not be acceptable, and a 
postponement of twwitr-four hours «r*h imlrivl. , . . 

On the morning of .Tune 5, the fmpoa-t stated that develop¬ 
ments overnight showed slight iniprmeinenf in tin* cem-ial 
situation, which appeared at that moment mote favourable. 
On the strenglb of this forecast, the irrevocable ih-ei-ion t*» 
make the assault in the early hums of June 6 was taken. 
The decision was a tenibly hard one. Events leave no doubt 
that it was right. Had the opportunity been mi*—***!, the 
operation could not have taken place for another fortnight, 
and by then the weather was even worse. Ja it* combination 
of high winds and cloud. June UM4 was the worst June of 
the present century. Nevertheless, it seems likolv that the 
wildness of the weather may have led the enemy to behave 
that we should nut launch the assault, and it may therefoie 
have contributed to his apparent unie.uliiu'«s, and hence* to tin* 
astonishing success of the assault. . . . 

As our forces approached the French coast, without a 
murmur from the enemy, it was slowly realized tlnit once 
again, almost complete tactical surprise had been achieved, 
fpo the minesweeper?* fell the proud and dangerous honour 
■** of leading the as*;! till forces to the beaches*. The sweep¬ 
ing of ton approach channels was the largest -ingle minc- 
sweepiug operation ever undertaken in war. 306 British. 
16 (Tinadi.m. and 22 l\K, minesweepers took part. . . . The 
minesweepers then hml to widen all the appioaeh channel., 
and to sweep areas off the beaches for the reception of tin* 
vast numbers of ships needed to keep the Army supplied. . . . 
The operation was the greatest single achievement of a never- 
ending labour, in which over 15.000 mines have been swept 
since the beginning of the war. . . . 

The next forces to go into action were the bombardment 
ships. . . . These forces took part in the drenching of the 
hoach defences, immediately before the assault. ... As 
one of the bombarding forces arrived in position at 5.15 a/m. 
four enemy E-boats and «ome armed trawler- from lie Havre 
made a half-hearted attack, and sank one Norwegian destroyer 
by torpedo. Our forces sank an enemy trawler, and damaged 
another, and the attack was not renewed. . . . 

Then came the moment for which the whole world had 
waited : the moment when Allied Forces again set foot on the 
soil of France. . . . The outstanding fact of tin* day was 
that, despite the unfavourable weather, the Naval operations 
were carried out in every important re spec l a* planned. 
Tactical surprise, which had not been expected, was achieved. 
Losses of ships and landing craft of all types were much lower 
than had been expected. . . . 

During the first three days of the operation 3S convoys 
comprising 743 ships and major binding craft were sent 
across the Channel for the build up. This, of course, exclude* 
the assault forces. ... On June 10 a groat gale blow up and 
at ortee stopped all unloading to the beaches. The sea did 
not finally go down until June 23 . . . but it may be said that 
the position of the Expeditionary Force was never in doubt 
after the third day of the assault.... By the tenth day half a 
million men and 77,000 vehicles had been landed. . , . 
By the end of July over L .6(10.6 00 men, 340,000 vehicles, 
and 1,700,006 tons of stores had been landed. , . . 
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Chapter 312 

NEUTRAL DIFFICULTIES AND FEARS DECREASE 

As Axis power weakened and Allied strength grew, the difficulties and apprehen¬ 
sions of the neutral countries decreased, and Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzer¬ 
land showed themselves more and more accommodating to the wishes and needs 
oj the Allies. Ehe, farther away from the actual combat zones, continued to 
maintain the strictest neutrality. Here the history of these five countries during 
194.1 and 1944 is recorded. Earlier developments it it! be found in Chapter 237 


I s October 1943, Portugal "ranted 
Grea+ Britain facilities m the 
Azore- for the better protection of 
Atlantic -shipping (see page 2638). The 
strategic impoifance of 
PORTUGAL these islands—they 
stand 900 mile-- out 
from Lisbon on the New York route (see 
map in page 2656)—was enhanced by 
the fact that when the agreement was 
made America was sending thousands 
of troops and -vast quantities of stores 
to the Lhiited Kingdom m preparation 
for the invasion of Europe. 

The facilities were granted under a 
treaty made in 1373 between King 
Edward III of England and King Fer¬ 
dinand and Queen Eleanor of Portugal. 
Mr. Churchill, announcing the agree¬ 
ment to the House on October 12, said 
that it became effective at once. He 
emphasized that it was a temporary 
arrangement in no way affecting Portu¬ 
guese sovereignty, and that all British 
forces would be withdrawn at the end of 
hostilities. In return, Britain would 
provide essential material and supplies 
to the Portuguese armed forces aud 
assist the maintenance of Portuguese 
national economy. President Roosevelt, 
who had declared in 1941 that America 
would not permit an Axis occupation of 
the Azores, was kept fully informed of 
the negotiations. 

When the agreement had been con¬ 
cluded, Dr. Salazar, the Portuguese 


Pienner, informed the Spanish Govern 
ment, in accordance with the terms ol 
the Spanish-Portuguese treaty of friend¬ 
ship and non-aggression of July 30,1940 
Addressing the National Assembly in 
Lisbon on November 26. be said, We 
were actuated by patriotism, not by 
bargaining. The British Government, 
despite their urgent need to defend their 
Merchant Navy in the Atlantic, abstained 
for years from raising this question. 
When they did raise it they limited their 
requests to the indispensable. War 
material which Britain was to send to 
Portugal under the terms of the agree¬ 
ment began to arrive in considerable 
quantities even before advantage was 
taken of facilities in the Azores ” 

The Germans protested vigorously on 
October 14 through their Minister in 
Lisbon, Baron Hoyningen Huene, de¬ 
claring that the agreement was a serious 
breach of neutrality; and on the 15th 
the Japanese Minister also protested. 
Possibly it was this protest that 
brought into prominence again the ques¬ 
tion of Portuguese Timor, occupied by 
the Japanese in February 1942 ( see page 
2348) and held by them since in spite of 
Portuguese representations. Some 500 
Portuguese nationals had been evacu¬ 
ated by Allied warships from Timor to 
Australia in July 1943 ; and on Novem¬ 
ber 26 Dr. Salazar said that there had 
been risings by the natives against the 
Japanese, who had murdered dozens of 


R.A.F. TAKES OVER BASES IN THE AZORES 
Following Mr. Churchill’s announcement of October 12, 1943, that Portugal had accorded Great 
Britain the use of bases in the Azores for the greater protection of Allied shipping in the north 
Atlantic, the R.A.F took over the areas assigned and turned them into airfields. Left, stores 
and equipment being unloaded at Angra. Right, local labourers moving metal strips for construc¬ 
ting runways. The use of the Azores bases reduced losses of Allied shipping and increased 
sinkings of U-boats. (See also illus. page 2656 1 Photos. British Official 


people, and that some solution of the 
situation must be found. The Portu¬ 
guese press took up the subjpet, and on 
March 8 1944, it was announced that the 
Japanese would permit the holding 
of an inquiry into conditions in Timor. 

Following several months of negotia¬ 
tion, Portugal agreed on June 5, 1944, 
to piohibit the export of wolfram in 
order to shorten the war.” “A decision,” 
said Mr Eden, British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, in announcing the agreement, 
“ comparable with the grant of facilities 
in the Azores ” A decree issued on 
June 12, suspending indefinitely all 
mining and trading in wollram, repre¬ 
sented a serious sacrifice on Portugal’s 
part. The wolfram mines were German- 
owned and the loss in taxes—£380 per 
ton when the price.was controlled at 
£2,000—imposed a heavy burden on the 
Portuguese tax-paver, for Germany had 
been spending between four and five 
million pounds a year on Portuguese 
wolfram. Unemployment also resulted 
from the closing of the mines. 

The food situation in Portugal was not 
easy—there were strikes in July 1943 
owing to the scarcity of food, and bread 
rationing was introduced in Lisbon and 
other centres on April 20, 1944. 

Count Jordana, Spanish Foreign Min¬ 
ister, declared on April 16, 1943, that 
Spain was ready to lend her good offices 
to achieve an immediate 
restoration of world SPAIN 
peace, a statement 
followed on May 9 by an appeal to the 
belligerents by General Franco to make 
peace. Later in May, the mounting 
power of the Allied air offensive (see 
Chapter 268) led to a campaign in 
the press against bombing—a campaign 










BOUND ON AN ERRAND OF MERCY 
The full-masted Portuguese barque 1 Foz do Douro ’ sailed the Atlantic between an east coast 
port of the United States and Lisbon carrying food, clothing, and other comforts from the 
American Red Cross for transport by way of Geneva, headquarters in Switzerland of the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross Society, to American prisoners of war in German hands. She had her name, 
her country, and her flag painted on her hull to emphasize her neutrality. Photo , Keystone 


without effect on Allied policy. A decree 
issued on May 26 ordered the con¬ 
struction of air-raid shelters in all cities 
of more than 22,000 inhabitants. 

A conditional amnesty (estimated to 
affect 20,000 persons) granted on 

October 16,1912, to all political prisoners 
serving sentences up to 
Civil War 14 years 8 months was 

Aftermath extended on March 31, 

1943, to those serving 

up to 20 years. Up to the end of July 
75,000 prisoners had been conditionally 
released. A decree of June 3 allowed re¬ 
leased prisoners to follow their former 
professions and occupations. On Septem¬ 
ber 30 conditional liberty was granted 
to all prisoners over 70; and on De¬ 
cember 28 it was announced that no 
further death sentences in connexion 
with the civil war would be carried out 
(a remission affecting 800 persons!; over 
200 others had been reprieved on 
December 24. On July 18, 1944, how¬ 
ever, out of 271,139 people imprisoned 
during the civil war, 22,989 still remained 
in jail. The partly restored “ University 
City ” in Madrid, devastated during the 
civil war, was reopened by General 
Franco on October 12, 1913. 

Obligatory National Health Insurance 
covering all workers in low-wage cate¬ 
gories was introduced in February 1943. 

The food situation in Spam was even 
more difficult than in Portugal. The 
bread ration in Madrid had been 
increased on September 1, 1942, to 150 


Strained 
Relations 
with Allies 


grams (about 3] ozs.) daily for better- 
to-do persons, 200 grant® for middle- 
class persons, and 230 grams for worker®. 
During 1944, fresh milk, eggs, lish, 
poultry, vegetable®, fruit, wine, cheese 
(since 1943) and toilet soap remained 
unrationed. An agreement sijmpd on 
June 3, 1944, between Spain and 


Auvi.tm.i brouuhl l.OOu.oofi tons of 
tvhea\ 5(/t tons of tobacco, and 10JHK) 
tori' of ronton to Spun in rtfiirn for iron 

\ uunphunt in tlv German paper 
" D.i' Reich ” on July 11. 1913, aliened 
that refugee-' from the labour 

■•all-no hi Finire («..v Chapter 289) had 
tro-'pil the Pyrenees sine- the summer 
of 1910 and had been simuiilled out of 
Spain to join die Fiuhtins French fnwe'. 

Relation' with the Allies continued 
'trained. In Ausni-t 1913 the Brffi'h 
Amh.i".idor. Su Samuel Home, made it 
clear to General Fiam o 
that <i' long .a- the 
Spauhh Blue Dni'ion 
('*<? page 234S) con¬ 
tinued to fight agaimt the Soviet 
Union, it was a serious ob-tacle to 
the development of cordial Anglo- 
Hpanish relation-. The British Govern¬ 
ment aBo took a grave view of the u-e 
made of the Tangier International Zone 
(seized by Franco in 1940) by the Ger¬ 
man consul-general and other Germans 
for activities against British interest?. 

British and American authorities were 
at la-t allowed to advertise their radio 
programmes in Spanish newspaper-— 
but Spaniards continued to be puni-hed 
for listening to B.B.G. broadcasts. 

On the capitulation of Italy in 
September 1913, a number of Italian 
merchant -hips lying in Spanish ports, 
and five warships which took refuge in 
the Balearic Islands, weie seized by 
Franco, who refused to give them up 
despite strong Allied representations. 
The Germans pressed for Spanish 


GENERAL FRANCO RECEIVES NEW GERMAN AMBASSADOR 

Herr von Moltke, received very cordially by the Caudillo in January 1943 with praise of the 
German people’s heroism, sacrifice and sufferings in their struggle against Bolshevism, died 
suddenly from appendicitis a few weeks after his appointment. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Dieckhoff, former Ambassador in Washington, who, accompanied by Count Jordana, the 
Spanish Foreign Minister (right), is here presenting his credentials to Franco. 
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Anti-Allied 

Demon¬ 

strations 

expro -ed it> 
the Spanish 
iiratuI<i + ii'Us to 


if(ni;mri-in ot Mii~~‘>li!,] - Ta-n-t Ri 
jiuhlir m Niuthem It iK 

On 2tn\i liiln-i IS and IS. Nn.nu-h 
Falimu-t- m nmfo'ni foio'i! + lion wav 
into the lluti-h Tire f oii'iil.Ae at 
Sar.-tro—i. A -liiiilar miident took 

plane at tli‘‘ American 
Consulate at Yuli neiu 
on Deieiuh'-I If*. The 
Spanish Go' eminent 
ie»ieN In Norembei 
(!o\ eminent sent con- 
Jos.: L.uiU'l, tile puppet 
pre-ridoiY of tile Philippine' set up by 
the Japanese—and then explain* d to the 
United S f ates that tlm was not mcog- 
mlion, event of tin* dose racial, 

ieligious and cultmal ties between Spain 
and the Philippines. Tn January and 
February 19 if, bombs were found 
in ships ramni" oramu's fiom Spam 
to Bi Pa’ii. Following piotests, Count 
Toni mu declared that these acts of 
sabotage were regarded as detrimental 
to the state, and their originators were 
enemies ot Spam. 

On Deeembei 2-1, 1913, it ivas 
annuuuced in Madiid that the Blue 
Division had arrived at San Sebastian 
the day before. In January, however, 
the Soviet Embassy in London stated 
that 12,000 Spaniards had been repatri¬ 
ated by the end of December, but that 
replacement battalions had been =ent 
in September and October. 


BOMB DAMAGED ORANGES 

In January and February 1944, small time- 
bombs were found in several ships carrying 
cargoes of oranges between Spain and Britain. 
Count J ordana, the Foreign Minister, declared 
that such acts of sabotage were detrimental 
to the state. Here cases of oranges damaged 
by a bomb explosion are being examined 




SPANISH PRISONERS OF THE CIVIL WAR AT FORCED LABOUR 
In July 1944, out of 271.139 people imprisoned during the Civil War (1936-39), 22,989 still 
remained prisoners In September 1943, conditional liberty had been granted to all over 70, 
in December all those (some 800) still under sentence of death were reprieved. Here a group of 
prisoners who fought for the Republican Government are at work on the construction of the 
irrigation canal of Dos Hermanos 1 Guadalquivir. Photo , Match of Tnn a 


Mr. Eden informed the Spanish 
Ambassador of the serious effect of 
Spain’s continuing assistance to the 
enemies of the Allies, and again made 
strong representations on the detention 
of Itahan ships. A little over a week 
later (January 281 the State Depart¬ 
ment of the United States announced 
that, in agreement with the British 
Government, and pending a reconsidera¬ 
tion of trade and general relations 
between Spain and the U.S.A., all 
shipments of petroleum prodnets to 
Spain had been suspended for the 
month of February. 

Three of the fourteen Italian mer¬ 
chant ships held in Spanish ports were 
immediately released, and talks for the 
settlement of all points of difference 
were begun in Madrid. On May 2 it was 
announced by Britain and the United 
States that Spain had agreed to release 
ah the Italian merchant ships except 
two whose ownership was in dispute , 
to have the disposal of the warships 
settled by arbitration (the release of 
the c miser Attiho Regolo ” and four 
destroyers was announced oil January 
16, 1945); to close the German con 
sulate at Tangier and expel certain 
German agents indicated by the Allies 
from the mainland, Tangier, and Span¬ 
ish Morocco; and to cut exports of 
wolfram to Germany to approximately 
a third of those of the previous year. 
The Spanish Government gave an 


De Gaulle’s 
Government 
Recognized 


assurance that all survivors of the Blue 
Division and the Blue Air Squadron 
had been withdrawn from Russia, apai t 
from a few wounded and a small 
detachment supervising the withdrawal. 

In April 1944 the government- 
inspired Spanish press appealed for a 
compromise peace. Then came the 
reopening of the western front (see 
Chapter 311). Count 
Jordana died on August 
3 ; his successor, Seiior 
Josd Felix Lequenca, 
former ambassador to Vichy, received 
the delegate of the French Provisional 
Government for the first time on August 
24. The French Provisional Govern¬ 
ment was recognized, and an ambassa¬ 
dor in Paris appointed, on October 31. 

On November 4, in a statement 
on Spanish policy made in an inter¬ 
view, General Franco said. “ Tho-e 
nations which have shown the desire 
for peace hv remaining at peace must 
take part in the peace treaty.” But this 
hint that Spain expected to be present 
at the peace negotiations was countered 
in the House of Commons on November 
15 by Mr. Richard Law (Minister of 
State), who stated thai IT M. Govern¬ 
ment saw no reason why any countiy 
which had not made a positive contri¬ 
bution to the Allies war effort should 
be represented at the peace conference. 

Sweden went ahead with the five- 
year National Defence Plan introduced 
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JEWISH REFUGEES FROM DENMARK REACH SWEDEN 
in the evening on September 30, 1943, the Gestapo began a wholesale round-up of Jews in 
Denmark. Some 3,000, out of a total of d,ooo Danish Jews, reached Sweden in rowing boats 
and fishing smacks, thanks to Danish fishermen who risked German ‘ reprisals ’ to carry them 
to safety, Here a Jewish mother and child are being received at a camp at Malmo. In April 
1944 Sweden was sheltering 48,000 war refugees. All but a few hundreds had found work 


m January 1942, under which =he 
planned to spend 3,778 million kronor 
(appioximately £200 million at pre-war 
rates of exchange), in addition to an 
annual expenditure of 
SWEDEN 1,200 million kronor on 
mobilization. By Janu¬ 
ary 1943 she had an army of 600,000, 
into which the Home Guard, founded at 
the beginning of 1940, had been incor¬ 
porated ; a developing air force of about 
50 bomber, fighter and reconnaissance 
squadrons; and a rapidly growing 
navy, the last addition to which in 
1914 was a 7,000-ton cruiser, the “ Tre 
Kronor ” (Three Crowns), launched on 
December 16, when it was announced 
that n sister ship was under construction. 

The increasingly outspoken stand ot 
the Swedish press and public opinion 
against Quisling’s regime in Norway led 
to open attacks on Sweden in the German 
press from the autumn of 1942 onwards. 
Sweden was accused of “ indifference 
to the New Order ” and “ anti-German 
feoliug” (a charge also levelled against 
Switzerland). Anti-Nazi feeling reached 
a new peak towards the end of 1943 
folio-wing tlie mass arrests and de¬ 
portation of students of Oslo Uni¬ 
versity in November (see page 2720), 
On December 1 all Swedish universities 
and academic institutions flew flags 
at half-mast. An uigent request from 
the Swedish Government to Germany 
on behalf of the students brought the 
sharpest official rebuff so far admin¬ 


istered by Germany, Sweden being a^-ked 
to refrain from interfering m German- 
Norweg'an questions. 

Several incidents contributed to make 
Sweden uneasy a.s to Germanyin¬ 
tentions. The German carnei-plane 
which made a forced landing oil Feb¬ 
ruary 24, 1943 (.see page 2346), and was 
found to be can ring armed uniformed 
personnel and a dismantled machine- 
gun. was allowed to proceed aftpr the 
arms had been removed ; but a second 
plane making a forced landing in July, 
and carrying six uniformed members 
of the German police force and a 
dismantled machme-gun, was seized 
and the crew interned. The German 
Go\ eminent agreed to maintain strictly 
the non-warhke character of their 
planes, and their passage was continued 
until the end of May 1944, when the 
tiaffic was finally cancelled by Sweden. 

Considerable alarm was caused when a 
German goods tram at the Finuo- 
Swedish frontier station of Haparanda 
was found on April 14, 1943, to contain 
a large number of detailed maps to a 
scale of 1 : 100,000 of Norway, Finland, 
and parts of the Swedish frontier zone. 
The maps concerning Sweden wore 
confiscated. The following Apii!, on 
the 15th, 23,000 freshly printed German 
ordnance maps of central Sweden were 
seized by the Swedish customs at 
HeDingborg after the arrival of the train 
ferry from Denmark. Documents with 
these maps showed that a consignment 
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tiu'i of tie • highly ilisqn'i h’m ” 
di-i.mei' - ili* the con-igninenr of 

ilte-i mil'- l ' purely nHlf.U'V 

’niri'i im ,1-ure. ‘ nM it W is ’ ncr.--.oy 
foi tin* (ti imau troop- in Norway to 

[ ii-sp— mu j i- of Sued'-n owing to 

cm um- r ,iin i s wliih might nri-e 
inrlp|vnih*ll f ’v of anv sft-p- taken bv 
Genu 11 tv " Tie* Swedi-h *i p'v. be-ide- 
caneelJ.ug th** carrier-plane -enue. 
was so railed al-o the privilege arcnriled 
Germany of sending mail \an- stafted 
by (teimun jiostal ofhcei- througli 
Sweden to Noiv.ay and Finland. All 
Geiman mads thereafter were handled 
by Swedish staff'. 

The Swedish submarine ‘‘liven ” 
was missing on manoeuvres in Apul 
1943. Another Swedish submarine 
“ Draken,” sent out to searcli for 
'■ Ulvcn," was fired oil iii'ide Swedish 
femtoiial waters by the German s.s. 
"Altkirch.” After anchored mines 
had been found m Swedish waters and 
swept up bv the Swedish Navy, Swed¬ 
ish warships were ordered to take 
action against any belligerent warships 

BRITONS IN SWEDEN 
After long negotiations, several thousand 
British and Allied prisoners of war in 
German hands were eschanged through 
Sweden in October 1943 and September 1944 
for similar contingents of Germans in British 
hands Here British soldiers are arriving at 
Roberts Hold near Gothenburg for a 24 hours' 
break m their journey. They were received 
with great kindness by the Swedish Red 
Cross ISee also illus. in page 2390 ) 
I’hnlov, .1 "mnated Prc*i , Keystone 




SWEDISH SUBMARINE ‘ ULVEN ’ IN DRY DOCK 

During naval manoeuvres in Swedish waters in April 1943, the Swedish submarine ' Ulven ’ 
disappeared. She was found on May 5 in the middle of a minefield laid by the Germans, and when 
raised on August 3 was found to have been sunk by striking a mine. Here the ill-fated vessel 
is being overhauled in dry dock after she was raised. Her sinking was one of a number of 
incidents that worsened German-Swedish relations 1 ‘lmtn, Xcw Yolk Tunes Photos 


which contravened Swedish neutrality 
hy minelaving or other offensive action 
inside Swedish waters. “ Ulven” was 
found on May 5 in the middle of a 
German minefield, and when raised on 
August 2 was found to have been sunk 
through striking mines. 

Difficulties with Britain also occurred. 
In February 1943 Britain protested 
at the building of 45 fishing vessels in 
Swedish yards for the 
German firm of Hugo 
Stinnes, their design 
indicating that they 
were to be used as minesweepers. 
The Swedish Foreign Minister declared 
the allegation unfounded; but on 
June 21 it was announced in Stock¬ 
holm that the Government had refused 
-export licences for a number of such 
■craft. On July 17 a Swedish note com¬ 
plained of the dropping of mines in 
Swedish waters by the B.A.F. on May 
18 and June 10—a charge acknow- 


Difficulties 

with 

Britain 


ledgedby H.M. Government, which gave 
assurances against a recurrence. 

Some 23 per cent of Sweden’s total 
imports and 14 per cent of her exports 
in 1942 had been carried by five ships a 
month and one tanker a quarter to 
which the belligerents had agreed to 
give safe-conduct. In March 1943 
Germany withdrew her safe-conduct (no 
ships had, in fact, passed since January). 
A new agreement was announced on 
May 7 hy which Germany renewed 
her guarantees; hut some six months 
later (October 28) Germany informed the 


Swedish Govenimnnk rli -It 


German military measures in the Skager 
Bak she could no longer give safe- 
conduct to Swedish vessels using the. 
passage. It was about this time that 
a fleet of small, rapid, specially built 
British ships began to run the blockade 
to Sweden (we page 3036). 

In May 1943 the Foreign Minister 
revealed that 500.000 tons of Swedish 
merchant shipping outside the blockade 
barrier of the Skager Bak (more than 
two-thirds of which had been lost) had 
been chartered to Britain, under an 
agreement made at the same time as the 
traffic transit agreement with Ger¬ 
many, and like it liable to be can¬ 
celled without notice. 

Between August 1943 and April 
1944, as part of their plan to prevent 
the manufacture of enemy aircraft, 
the Allies made twenty major air 
attacks on factories making ball-bear¬ 
ings at Schweinfurt, Steyr, Turin and 
elsewhere. As a result the ball-bearings 
Germany was receiving from Sweden 
became of increasing importance to her. 
On April 4,1944, a joint Anglo-American 
note (of which the Russian Government 
later expressed support) was handed to 
the Swedish Government by the U.S. 
Minister in Stockholm requesting the 
cessation of the export of ball- and 
roller-bearing materials and machinery 
to Germany. Negotiations resulted in 
June in the announcement in Washing¬ 
ton that a temporary understanding 
had been reached between the U.S.A., 
Great Britain and the Swedish ball¬ 
bearing concerns. 


On September 9, all German non- 
militarv transit traffic through Sweden 
to and from Norway was suspended, 
except for the transfer of sick and 
wounded and of 500 nurses from Fin¬ 
land—the agreement for transit of 
troops had been cancelled a year earlier 
(see page 27311. Following Allied pro¬ 
tests against Sweden’s sending of sup¬ 
plies to Germany, the Swedish Govern¬ 
ment announced that from September 
27 all Swedish Baltic ports would be 
closed to foreign shipping : which meant 
the virtual abolition of trade between 
Sweden and Germany. 

Ail announcement published in 
Britain on April 30, 1945, revealed that 
an 8,000-lb. model of the Y2 rocket 
bomb which had fallen almost intact 
near Kalmar in south-east Sweden 
during June 1944 had been released 
by the Swedish authorities following 
urgent diplomatic representations and 
flown to Britain in August in a Dakota 
transport, plane : firm evidence for the 
Prime Minister’s warning of August 2 
to people who could do so to stay out 
of London (see page 3022). 

With the elimination of the Axis 
from North Africa in May 1943 (see 
Chapter 277), Switzerland realized that 
an Allied attempt on 
the mainland of SWITZER- 
Europe, and probably LAND 
on Italy, was a matter 
of a very short time. In statements 
made towards tire end of May, Gen- 
eral Guinan, Commander - in - Chief, 
announced that Switzerland would 
defend the St. Gotthard, Loetschherg, 
and Simplon passes against any attacks ; 
and that she would regard as an enemy 
any armed force setting foot on her roil 
from whatever side it eame. On the 
surrender of Italy (see Chapter 2S5), all 
frontier army units were mobilized 
(September 9), and the Alpine passes 
and their approaches were garrisoned. 
The suspension of traffic through the 
Simplon tunnel (September 20) was 
followed by the. closing of the frontier 
between Switzerland and Italy to all 
passenger and rail traffic. In spite of 
German pressure, the Government 
stated on September 26 that Switzer¬ 
land would refuse to allow the passage 
by land or air of foreign troops over her 
territory. A year later, when the 
fighting in France approached the 
Franco-Swiss border, there was a further 
mobilization of frontier defence units 
(September 5, 1944), and the Govern¬ 
ment ordered the deportation to Ger¬ 
many of all Gesiapo and S.S. men 
coming from France to seek internment 
(September 19). 

The surrender of Italy led to a sudden 
increase in the number of refugees 
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peeking safety in Switzerland : between 
September 9 anrl Or to her l!-, 1943, 
21,0Gfl cro-.-ed the Italian-Swi-*, border, 
bringing the totai in the country to 
61,500. The newly arriving refugct*- 
included some 1,000 pri-oner- of war. 
some of them British, from camps in 
Italy, and parties of Italian soldiers 
cut off ill Savoy, Many Frenchmen 
al-o crossed the border to escape the 
Vichy Government’s drastic labour 
call-up for work in Germany (?e<? 
Chapter 289) ; and 800 young Alsatians 
crossed the frontier early in 1943 to 
escape conscription into the German 
army. By May 22, 1914, the number 
of refugees had risen to 74,662. Count 
Yolpi, a former Fascist Finance Minister, 
tras refused admission: Mussolini’s 
daughter, Countess Edda C'iano, who 
crossed the frontier secreGy on January 
9, 1944, and her three children, who 
had crossed the pre\ iou j December 12, 
were interned. Some hundreds of 
prisoners of war who had escaped from 
Germany and Italy were allowed in 
September 1944 to have for France. 


While the ban on the Swiss Com¬ 
munist Party, imposed after the defeat 
of France, was raised on March 6,1943. 
and the Federal Parliament decided on 


Act to Deprive 


December 28, 1914, 

„ . to repeal the laws 

Swiss Citizens -in 

, ._..., against Communism, a 

of Nationality ° , , , ,. , 

number of bodies of 

Fascist sympathy were suppressed. 
A departure from all Swiss precedent 
was made in the decree of May 18, 

1943 (approved by the Swiss parlia¬ 
ment on December 8 after long de¬ 
bates!, which authorized the Govern¬ 
ment to deprive of their nationality 
Swiss citizens living abroad who had 
proved themselves unworthy of it by 
committing, at home’or abroad, “serious 
crimes against the security and political 
independence of the country.” This 
dperee was the result of a number of 
cases in which Swiss citizens living in 
Germany, or who had fled there, were 
found guilty by Swiss courts of high 
treason and espionage. 

Switzerland had occasion to complain 
on several occasions during 1943 and 

1944 to the United States, British and 
German Governments of violation of the 
air space over her territory by their 
aircraft. The worst incident occurred 
on April 1, 1944, when a formation of 
U.S, Liberators bombed Schaffhausen: 
37 were killed, 60 others injured, 300 
made homeless. Bad weather was 


given as the explanation, and a first 
instalment of a million dollars (about 
£200,000) was handed to the Swiss 
Government on April 11 by the U.S. 
Minister at Berne by war of reparation. 
The blackout was completely lifted on 


Septembei 12 a- ,i pipr/iufi.in 
Ailed bombing ermr-. 

The profe—or- and'.indent- iff Ziuieli 
Univei -ity and Technical College he'd 
:i protect meetimr on December 3, 1913. 
thn-e of Ba-le on December 6. ugain-t 
the dm" nrre-U by the Nazi- of Nor¬ 
wegian student- in (Mo («te r> age- 
2720 and 3155). 

On March 29, 1944. the National 
Council (lower house of parliament) 
adopted without oppo-itiou a motion 
to normalize relation- with the Soviet 
Union. In accepting the motion on 
behalf of the Government, M. Marcel 
Pilet-Golaz, head of the Political De- 
I a dnient (foreign affair.-), explained that 
Soviet-Swiss relations had been on an 
informal basis preceding the assassina¬ 
tion at the Lausanne conference in 1923 
of the Soviet delegate, Mr. Vorovski. 
and the subsequent acquittal bv a 
Swiss court of his assassin. ’Though thp 


Swi— Government had condemned tin* 
a—<i—iu.innn. the Soviet Government 
prohibited all ecomnnic nr other rela¬ 
tion- with Switzerland, which then 
placed a ban on the entry of Kit—ian 
national . In 1937 lm+h government - 
decid'd to liL their mutually - prohibitive 
mea-ure-, and -igued an agreement; to 
that effect in Berlin. In Febniary 1941 
a trade egreeinenr was signed in 
Mo-cow, but the outbieak of war be¬ 
tween Germany and Russia prevented 
it- taking effort. The Soviet reply 
(November 4. 19441 r o the new over¬ 
ture, made on October 111 through the 
Mini-ter in London, was an uncompro¬ 
mising refu-al: Mo-cow allegedthat the 
Swi-s Government had for years been 
pursuing a lin-tile pro-Fa^ci-t policy 
toward^ the Soviet Union. M. Pilet- 
Golaz resigned on November 10. 

Eire continued to maintain her 
neutrality, in spite of dangers, difficulties 



TO COMMEMORATE SWISS MOBILIZATION 

Following the surrender of Italy, all frontier army units in Switzerland were mobilized on 
September 9, 1943, and the Alpine passes and their approaches were garrisoned. A second 
mobilization took place a year later when the fighting in France approached the Franco-Swiss 
border. This monument, representing an eagle at rest, was erected on the Simplon Pass to 
commemorate the mobilization, of Swiss forces during the Second Great War. Photo, Keystone 
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SWITZERLAND’S FLAG PAINTED ON SCHAFFHAUSEN STATION 
The canton of Schaffhausen is an isthmus ' of Swiss territory with a very irregular border 
jutting out by a narrow neck into Germany On tile neck stands the town and railway junction 
of Schaffhausen which, owing to its peculiar geographical situation was several times bombed 
—the worst occurrence being on April i, 1944, when 37 were killed In an effort to obviate 
these tragic accidents the Swiss flag white cross on red ground, was painted on the station roof 


And hardships. Tint these were ten 
teal wis dlnstiated bt a statement 
made m September 1943 by ’Ur de 
Valera, that Eire would hate letson to 
thank God \cry smeendv if she 
EIRE got through as she had done 
so fat and another b\ the 
Mmi-tei of Supply m the fodowmg 
month, that Eire’s Gapping capacity lnd 
been leduced b\ almost half thiough 
the loss ot two of lie best ship-, and 
other circumstance^ ‘ the mam ta-k 
now is to stay alnemawoildwhere we 
Lite few fiieiuL” Eire’s impo’ts m 
1943 wcie £26,102 9d4 (compaied with 
£31630 064 in 1942' her oxpmts, 
i.27,4 7 7 461(comp.tri dtyjth£32,600 3131 
Great efforts weie made by Eire to 
increase her own food pioduntion—the 
piogi amme for 1943 pronded foi an 
mcitave m the acreage under tin plough 
from 2,400 000 acres to 3 000 000 Re¬ 
strictions on clothing styles and pro¬ 
hibition of the manufacture of some 
types of clothing were mtioduccd on 
Vaieh 2, 1913 The tea iation was 
leduced to thiee quarteis of an ounce 
weekly on 4p'd 3 Since 1911, there had 
been no coal for put ate consumption in 
Eire, peat and wood being used instead 
The general election was duly held m 
Tune 1943, though a suggestion had 
been made in the Dad that it should he 
postponed, owing +o the state of 
tniergenct The iesuh> gate Mr de 
Valera’s party 67 seats against 71 
among the opposition and independent, 
jiaities (compared wi f h 77 and 63 m 
tlm pietious Dad) Mi de Va'eia was 
a gam chosen Prune Minister, and his 
no change ” cabmet was appioved 


The School 4ttendance Bill, mtio 
ducecl eailv m 1943, was held bv the 
Supreme Court on 4pnl 15 to lonBa 
tenethc Constitution (section 12 which 
defines the lights of parents), and the 
President refused to sign it thus setting 
a precedent in Eire for the o' eriidmg 
of Dad legislation by the wutten Con 
stitutiou 4 Chddirn’s 411owance Bill, 
passed jint hefoie Chris+mas, came into 
opciation on 4prd 1, 1944 It made an 
allowance of 2s 6d a week fot each 
child after the second, payable half 
reaily till the child leached 16 An 
amendment to make the money payable 
to the mother w is rejected On Mw 
9, 1944, the Gorein neat ie«igned after 
a defeat by one vote on the second 
leading of a Transport Bid designed to 
reorganize and transform Eire’s milwav 
and transpoi*- into one unified and well- 
]>1 aimed whole The election held on 
May 31 gave Eianna Fad 76 seat*. (other 
parties, 62', by 91 to 37, the new Dad 
ie elected Mi de VaWa Prime Minister 
The Government decided on Jammy 
1, 1944, to int mu 162 German naval 
officers and meu picked up and brought 
into Cobh Harboui (Queenstown) after 
the Bov of Biseav action of December 
27-23, 1943 (see page 2751 and lllus m 
page 2752' a German request that 
they should be ’epatuatc-d as ship 
wrecked marine's was rejected Eire 
also iceded the Amencan request, 
pubbfehed on Maich 10, that she should 
lemove Vxis consula.i and dip'omatic 
ippi esentatnns (ice page 3019) The 
Goremment expressed surprise that -,0 
gra\ e a note houlcl has e been addressed 
to it, nor could it en+ertam the pro- 
3 ns 


posj v ithoiit compl, *■( bctravdofds 
dmiiVTcitie iius+ Foi mmo month, 
the (iM ni in T eg ltion hid bom pip 
routed fiom using it L idio tiansimttei 
tne Geimaii paiaclndr-ts had been ap 
puhtnded Vs foi tlu 'titement tint 
Ri'tam welcomed tlu Yineucan nntn 
tire, t is not perhaps known to the 
4im i lo.ni Gor eminent tint the feelings 
o f th° lush jkojiIi tow nth Britain haw 
dm mg the wit undos, one a < oitsidei 
able change pieiiscly hi cau-t Bntam 
lias not attempted to \ o’ ite our 
neutialitt ” 


Many thousand® of Irishmen had, 
indeed, eniollerl in the aimed fences 
of Britain, and a nuinbe’ h id won battle 
honours One o r file Gciman para 
ehutists mentioned hid tlie Munster of 
lustiec revealed m the Dai] on July 9, 
19is, been kept in hiding bv the IE 4 
for eighteen months before lus capture, 
and h,s paiaphernalia mehided plans 
foi the nnasion and occupation of Eire 
With the resignation of Mr William 
T C'osgiave from the le idership of Eme 
Gael on Januaiy lh, 1944, on account 
of ill heaWh, a notable figui e disappeaied 
from Dish public life Mi Cosgiare was 
the first President of the lush Eiee 
State, fiom 1922 to 1932 when he be 
camc leadc i of the opposit ion m the Dail 
In spite of the armed lesistanee of Smn 
Fem, led bv Mr de Valent, hestcuiert 
the Dad’s appror al of the Fiee State 
constitution on Dec 6,1922, and restored 
ordei and normality to his country 


Neutrals, 
Attitude to 
War Ciiminals 


The United Nations nddiessed screial 
warnings to the neutial states concerning 
tlie po-sibilJy that 4\’s war cnmmals 
might seek refuge with 
them from the conse¬ 
quences ot their dimes 
On September 3, 1914 
the Swedish Minister of Social Welfaie 
said in Stockholm, *' It can be taken 
for granted that Sweden will close her 
frontiers” to those who ‘‘by then 
actions ha\e defied the conscience of 
the cna> i zed world ” During Octobei 
1911 Mi Eden was aide to inform the 
PTouse of Commons that Spam and 
Portugal had gn en assurances that they 
would not grant asylum to wai cnnn- 
nals The Swns Government in a state 
ment on Novembe- 11, doelaiod that 
then country would deny asylum to 
those who had violated the laws of wai oi 
whose conduct had been ‘ irreconcil¬ 
able with + he traditions of right and 
humanity ” On November 14 algo, Ene 
stated that since the war began she had 
demed admission to all aliens whose 
presence would be mconsisl cut with the 
desire of +he lush people to avoid 
injury to the interests of friendly states, 
and it was not intended to alter this 
practice 






WITH THE CANADIAN THIRD INFANTRY DIVISION 
Commanded by Major-General R F L Keller, C B E (top centre), this division was among the first units to go ashore 
in Normandy on June 6, 1944 Below, at an advanced Regimental Aid Post near Couraeulles, a doctor renders first 
aid to a wounded man, who will later travel to the rear in the jeep standing by Canadian chaplains worked closely 
with Regimental Ad Post personnel during the opening battles m Normandy 
Photos Canadian Official 





GERMAN PRISONERS CROSS THE NORMANDY BEACHES 
On July i, 1944, it was officially announced that the Allies had taken more than 40,000 prisoners in France since the 
landings in Normandy on June 6 Here is part ot a long line of prisoners walking across the sands m the American 
sector soon after D Day for embarkation and transport overseas to internment In the foreground is a jeep bringing 
American wounded to the L.S.T (landing ship tanks) from which the photograph was taken, for transport to England. 
American casualties up to June 20 were 3,082 killed 13,121 wounded, 7,959 missing. Photo , U.S. Official 
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PORT EN BESSIN IN ALLIED HANDS 

A Royal Marine Commando was instructed to capture the little port of Port en Bessin on June 6, 1944 ID Day). 
The men should have gone ashore at Le Hamel (see map in page 3142), but this proving impossible, they landed a 
mile to the eastward and working round inland took the port from the rear after its German defenders had been 
bombarded from the air and from the sea. The Marines then made contact with the Americans, and so linked the 
whole Allied front in Normandy. Here two British soldiers are looking at a German flak ship sunk in the harbour. 
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NAZI REGIME ESCAPES INTERNAL ATTACK 

The year 1944 was among the most fateful in the whole history of Germany. 

It aid not decide the outcome of the war in Europe—that was settled when the 
tide of battle turned in 1942. Neither did it see the end of war on European 
soil. But the fact that the events of 1944 enabled the Nazi regime to prolong 
the struggle well into 1945 had a catastrophic effect on the German people. 

Dr. F. Heymatm, who in Chapter 278 set down the history of Germany from 
July 1942—December 1943, here continues the record through 1944 


H itler’s criminal resolve to figlit 
on " until five minutes past 
twelve ” not only caused the 
German people incomparably more 
death and destruction than they need 
have suffered : it also cost the Allies 
tens of thousands of lives, When the 
year 1944 started, there was still a 
chance that that utter lunacy might 
bo avoided. There were still strong 
forces in existence which considered it 
possible to prevent the Hitler Gang from 
pursuing its policy to the bitter end. 

By far the most important centre of 
this potential resistance was to be found 
in the German Army. The relations 
between the German Army, or rather 
the old German officers’ caste, and the 
Nazi Party were matter for political 
speculation from the beginning of the 
Hitler regime. There was (contrary to 
the expectations of some people) no wide 
rift between the two before 1939, and so 
long thereafter as the war went well. 

When Germany was no longer vic¬ 
torious, however, things began to 
change. Hitler came to distrust the 
generals and started to force upon 
them a strategy the folly of which became 
apparent at Stalingrad and Tunis. The 
generals resented this, and they realized 
that, from a military point of view, the 
war was already as good as lost. 

They did not all react in the same 
way. Some, in particular the younger 
ones, had accepted the Nazi doctrine 
„ , _ _ , whole. But others 

, 1 ' . p ^ a s clearly saw what was 

Hitler happening, and during 

the winter of 1943-44 

most of the scores of German generals 
who weie prisoners in Russia joined the 
Kremlin-sponsored German Officers’ 
Union (see p. 2935) and started to 

exhort the German people, over the 
Moscow radio, to throw over Hitler 
and end the war. 

At least some of the senior officers 
of the Army in Germany (who did not 
feel themselves bound by the ban on 
listening to enemy broadcasts) were 
impressed by the voices of Field-Marshal 
von Paulus, Generals von Seydlitz, 
Daniels and others. Most of them 
had no need to be told by their com¬ 
rades in Russian prison camps how 
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things stood. Yet the advice to over¬ 
throw Hitler was ea -icr to give than to 
follow. To carry it out, needed the 
most careful political and military pre¬ 
paration. And the organization of any 
such conspiracy suffered .from the very 
beginning from the weaknesses of the 
mam participators and of their position. 

One of these weaknesses was lack of 
clarity of both motive and purpose. 
These men were more or less united in 
the. knowledge that Hitler was fast 
destroying not only German material 
resources but the Germau people as 
well; but they had no clear vision 
(except possibly a very reactionary 
one) of what should be done after 
successful revolt. Their fundamental 
motives moreover were dubious. Com¬ 
paratively few of them despised Hitler 
and the Nazi regime as such. Some 
may have been actuated by sincere 
concern as to the fate of their people, 
but others simply thought in terms of 
1918. The war had been lost.—well, 
that was unfortunate, hut what mat¬ 
tered most was to save, as had been done 


2ti veins before, the German military 
tradition, the General Staff and with 
it the nucleus of a new German Army, 
and the possibility of trying again. 

No such long term view wa« taken 
by the Nazi leaders. They knew and 
said openly that they were not likely to 
have another chance. For them defeat 
meant the cud — for VT . „ „ 

themselves personally a 

and, probably for 
their movement also, 
and their idea of a German world 
conquest. They did not want to 
acknowledge defeat so long as a 
“ miracle,” such as a split between the 
Allies, did not seem utterly impossible. 
The Nazi leaders knew that the chances 
of bringing about such a “ miracle ” by 
propaganda alone were slender. But 
a number of new weapons had been 
for some time in preparation, -ranging 
from long-range missiles to be launched 
against southern England, through 
jet planes and a number of “ One-Man- 
Weapons ” to new types of U-boats, 
and these might tire out Britain to 


‘ HITLER YOUTH ’ BUILDS EAST PRUSSIA DEFENCES 
In August 1944 there was a total mobilization of East Prussian men and women, Gormans 
and Poles, from 15 to 65 for the building of fortifications on the frontier. The ‘ Hitler Youth,’ 
boys and girls, was completely mobilized throughout Germany. The Nazi Party took control 
of the digging operations, which were in full swing by August 5, 10,000 Party leaders being 
active in the campaign. Workers and farmers, artists and professors worked without shelter, 
sleeping on the ground, labouring more than 12 hours a day. Photo , Associoiei Pres* 




raise his \oice) mtcneued foi lum He 
was given the choice of being eithei shot 
or degiaded to the rank of pnvate He 
chose the latter, saying that Germany 
uow needed efficient people in evcr y 
1 anlc more than evei. 

Two symptoms indicated that the 
rank and file of the Army wcic growing 
nioio and more tired of the war ' p lr3t 
considerably luoie men 
m relation to the Wa r Weary 
numbci of killed and ank 
wounded weie being an File 
taken prisoner by the Russians. 
Secondly, a growing number of 


FIELD-MARSHAL ROMMEL’S BIER 

Rommel's death was not announced by the Germans until October 15, 1944, and the 
facts about his end remained doubtful j but it seems likely that he died of injuries 
received when a staff car in which he was travelling near Dazule, a village east of 
Caen in Normandy, on July 17, was ‘strafed ' and left burning by Typhoons of a 
Brazilian squadron of the 2nd Tactical Air Force Right, Rommel boarding a 
patrol boat during an inspection of coastal defences at the mouth of the Scheldt 


such an extent that she might be pre¬ 
pared to conclude a compromise peace. 
Finally the Nadi politicians thought 
that, even should defeat prove un¬ 
avoidable, the war should he drawn 
out as long as possible, since the de- 
htiuction thus wrought all over Europe 
would lead to a chaos in which they 
would have much more chance to con¬ 
tinue a sort of guerilla war and so keep 
Nazism alive as an underground move¬ 
ment For all these reasons the ruling 
gang, inside which Himmler had be¬ 
come by far the most powerful figure, 
were resolved to crush any move 
towards giving in. Against this back¬ 
ground events developed in 1944. 

A government older, announced oil 
Januaiy 4, empowered the Reich Youth 
Leader Axmann to " accelerate the 
employment of German youth for 
auxiliary war tasks ” 
(such as the servicing 
of anti-aircraft bat¬ 
teries) and to "iegulate 
and direct the employment of German 
youth for war purposes," these de¬ 
cisions affecting all boys and girls, 
ovei ten years of age. Classes, of 
schoolboys were sent, under the leader¬ 
ship of young and reliable Nazi teachers, 
to do war work. Teaching (long con¬ 
sidered quite unimportant) was left 
for occasional spare hours. (Compare 
with developments in Japan; see 
page 2897.) One of the mam purposes 
of this and other measures was to break 
up the unity of families : Nazi rule had 
always tended towards “ atomization ” 
of the people, since this made organized 
resistance much more difficult. 


German 
Youth on War 
Work 


I 11 Jauuaiy also all senioi 
generals of the German Army 
were ordered to Berlin to listen 
to Goebbels, who gave them a 
lecture on the situation. That 
a “ pep talk ” of this sort 
was considered necessary by 
Goebbels and approved by 
Himmler (whom Goebbels had 
learned to fear and obey) 
showed that the Party suspec¬ 
ted the loyalty of the Army 

The Russian spring cam¬ 
paign swept on. One German 
army was surrounded and anni¬ 
hilated near Korsun (see page 
3076 and illus. in page 3077) 

A fraction of the doomed anny 
was evacuated by air; but 
while none of the units of the 
regular German Army was thus 
saved most of the S.S. Viking 
Division was extricated. Tins 
was only one—perhaps the most 
spectacular—of many incidents, showing 
that the Fuehrer’s headquarters regarded 
units of the S.S., the militant Nazi Army, 
as far more valuable and reliable than 
most units of the regular Army—and this 
was realized and commented on in the 
Army, from privates up to senior officers. 

In March three Luftwaffe generals 
were sentenced to death by court 
martial, allegedly because out of 
cowardice they had disobeyed orders 
during the campaign in the Ukraine. 
Two were shot at once. The third, a 
close friend of Goering’s, and a man 
popular with most of the high officers 
of southern Germany, was saved, when 
Goering (though he now seldom dared to 


men—not considerable m total, hut 
notable as a symptom—deserted while 
on leave and hid under false names. 
Their best chance of doing this hap¬ 
pened if the city in which they spent 
their leave was subjected to Allied air 
attack. Thoy could then disappear, 
“ victims ” of the air laid. It was not 
too difficult for them to go into hiding, 
or to assume another name, as many of 
the civil registers were destroyed by 
Allied bombs, and there was a regular 
black market in false identity papers 
The Nazis could not hope to “ re¬ 
educate ” the average German senior 
officer to the point of putting the Party 
above the Army. But they strengthened 
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UNDERGROUND FACTORIES 
Allied bombing even of carefully dis¬ 
persed surface industry drove the 
Nazis to construct immense under¬ 
ground factories, many of which 
were found intact when the Allies 
overran Germany Most of those who 
laboured in these caverns were en¬ 
slaved workers from the occupied 
countries i The assembly line m a 
subterranean factory at Tarthun, near 
Magdeburg, where Junkers 162 jet- 
planes were under construction 2 
Entrance to a Daimler-Benz aero¬ 
engine factory built into a hill, and (3} 
machine-tools in one of the work¬ 
shops inside 4 A V2 rocket m course 
of production in an underground 
assembly plant at Nordhausen. 
Photos, U S Official , -icnociated Press 
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tlioae whom they considered reliable, 
nncl promoted to important positions 
younger officers wlio had not been 
soaked, like their seniors, in the Army 
tradition, but whose whole thinking had 
been imbued by Nazi ideologies. In 
March 1941, a “ general inspectorate to 
supervise the. education of new leaders 
at the High Command of the Army ” 
(Genera,linspokteur filer den Fuehra - - 
n.tchwnchs beim Oberkommando des 
Hooves) was created. 

A more important step, announced on 

May 20, was the institution of “ Na- 

tionalsozialistischo Fuehrungsoffiziore” 

(National Socialist leadership officers). 

_ .. . . These were an exact 

r-oimeai imitfltion of t j le “ Poli . 

• tv, ' C A CrS tical Commissars ” who 
had previously existed 
within the Red Army, been reintroduced 
after the. outbreak of war, and then, 
when the Russian High Command real¬ 
ized that it could rely oil the loyalty of 
the Army, converted into regularly com¬ 
missioned officers. But Gorman propa¬ 
ganda had always insisted that without 
the terrorist rule of live. Political Com¬ 
missars the Red Army would never 
have fought. Now they had to 
explain t he necessity of establishing a 
similar institution in the German Army. 

To counteract civilian anxiety about 
the growing danger of invasion from the 
West, German propaganda lauded the 
“impenetrable Atlantic Wall” (.see 
illus. in page 2905) which, it was said, 
would make a successful Allied landing 
impossible. It was, in fact, highly 
desirable that the Allies should make 
the attempt, as its certain defeat might 
hasten the end of the war. Later, it 
was sometimes conceded that the Allies 
might manage, to gain a small foothold 
somewhere, but that this would give the 
German Arnyy all the more oppor¬ 
tunity of destroying the expeditionary 
force of the Allies. 

Field-Marshal Rommel, who, .despite 
Ids defeats in Africa, was still the most 


with warnings about the material 
superiority of the Allies whose forces 
Eisenhower allegedly threw into the 
battle " without any regard for the 
frightful sacrifice in human lives. 
After the fall of Cherbourg and tbo 
conquest of the whole Cotent in Penin¬ 
sula. even German propaganda could 
not pretend that the. Allies would be 
thrown back into the sea. 

’ And while a western front was thus 
(Irmly re-established, the eastern front 
was moving again. The Russian- 
smashed the long established " Father- 
land Line ” along the 
upper Dnieper, then 
engulfed its northern 
and southern flanks, 
moved deep into central Poland and 
caused the German Army losses of 
more than half a million men within a 
month. Again Hitler’s personal stra¬ 
tegy prevailed over the advice of hi- 
generals : the Baltic countries were not 
evacuated and an army of more than 
thirty divisions was thus cut oft’. 

There was only one thing about 
which German propaganda could boast : 
the launching of hundreds of flying- 
bombs from the Pas de Calais against 
Britain (see Chapter 337). The destruc¬ 


Hi tier’s 
Strategy 
Again 

Pol anil a 


SECRET WEAPONS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE REICH 
i. The 1 Tank Terror,' anti-tank gun similar in appearance to the Allied bazooka. According 
to German reports, many Allied tanks both east and west were destroyed by this weapon. 2. 
Radio-controlled midget tank, nicknamed ‘ Goliath,’ being prepared for use on the Russian 
front : It was about six feet long, and could carry 1,000 lb of explosives. It had proved a failure 
in Italy. 3. One-man charge boat used for blowing up ships, bridges and other targets : the 
pilot could escape just before the explosion. Photo, O.P.U.; Associated Press; Keystone 


popular German general, was appointed 
to supervise the defence of the coast¬ 
lines of France and the Low Countries, 
The successes the. Allies won on and 
after June 6 threw the Goebbels machine 
into some confusion. Prophecies that 
the Anglo-American army would soon 


tion wrought in London and southern 
England was painted in garish colours. 
By fantastic inventions and exaggera¬ 
tions as to the damage done and the 
“ desperation of the English,” Nazi 
propaganda succeeded for a short time 
in making at least some part of the 
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German people believe that " German 
science and new German weapons ” 
could still compensate for Allied superi¬ 
ority in men and material. But those 
with more insight into the real state 
of affaiis knew better. The commanders 
of the German Army saw clearly that 
the much-advertised Vergeltungswaffen 
(reprisal weapons) campaign was a mili¬ 
tary failuie. Its start had been delayed 
by months; it had been hoped that 
the Allies would feel themselves forced 
to attack the Y-weapon coast (that is to 
‘•ay, the Pas de Calais) where very strong 
German forces were waiting behind 
particularly formidable coastal defences 
But the Allies did not fall into this 
trap. The German generals had to 
fight a war on three European fronts, 
and a “Fourth Front”— 
the air front — against 


Germans 
Fight on 
Four Fronts 


which the Luftwaffe, 
weakened by the concen¬ 
tration of effort upon the development 
of V-weapoiis, proved powerless, was 
steadily obliterating German production 
and communication centres. The army 
commanders saw clearly that it was only 
a question of a short time before Eisen¬ 
hower's army broke out of Normandy. 


Under the stress of this situation, tlio-m 
army circles which had, for many mouths, 
been secretly planning the overthrow 
of the Hitler regime, felt themselves 
compelled to act. The full story is not 
yet known—the Nazis naturally delib¬ 
erately distorted it. But a plot had been 
worked out, in complete secrecy, by a 
limited number of high army officers. 
The general plan was to get rid of Hitler 
(thus freeing the Army from its military 
oath), to seize all the commanding 
centres in Berlin and the mam cities of 
tlie Reich, to arrest the most important 
Nazi officials, and to disarm the S.S. 
The moment for the revolt, several times 
postponed, had been fixed for October, 
lay which time it was expected that the 
climax of the war would have been 
reached and all preparations would have 
been completed. But the date was ad¬ 
vanced by about three months, so that 
the venture was at least in part impro¬ 
vised, and this contributed to its failure. 

The inner circle of the conspirators 
consisted almost exclusively of officers 
who belonged, or had previously be¬ 
longed, to the German General Staff. 
Highest in rank was Field-Marshal von 
Witzleben. Beside him stood several 


DICTATORS IN DECLINE 

Official Italian circles in Venice believed that the attempt of July 20 on Hitler’s life was meant 
to kill Mussolini as well—claiming that the same German military clique which engineered 
the plot had persuaded Mussolini to go to Germany earlier than he had planned. Here are 
the dictators shortly after the attempt on Hitler. Lett to right, Grand Admiral Doenitz, Von 
Ribbentrop, the Fuehrer, Reichs Leader Bormann. Mussolini is talking to Reichs Marshal Goenng. 


Colonel-Generah (a rank between full 
general and field-marshal), among them 
two who had previously held the office 
of Chief of the General Staff ■ Beck, a 
man of the highest ability, who had re¬ 
tired after the invasion of Austria, and 
his successor Haider. The Chief of Staff 
at the time, General Zeitzlev, seems also 
to have directly participated. 

Three men had a particularly impor¬ 
tant role to play: General Olbrecht, 
Quartermaster-General of the Army, 
Colonel-General Fromm, 

C.-in-C. of the Home Attem P^ 
Army (Heimatheer) and . w . 
therefore of almost all 0 1 er 

troops in Inner Germany, and Colonel- 
General Hoeppner. Olbrecht was, with 
Beck, the mam driving force of the 
revolt, and his A.D.C., Colonel von 
Stauffenberg, was chosen to start the 
whole movement by eliminating Hitler. 
On July 19, Stauffenberg went to the 
Fuehrer's headquarters and deposited a 
small time-bomb (which he had carried 
in a big diplomatic case) hi the room 
where a conference was to be held in 
Hitler’s presence next morning. This— 
it had been expected by the conspirators 
—would he an underground room with 
concrete walls which would withstand 
and throw back the blast, thereby killing 
whoever was standing or sitting any¬ 
where near the exploding bomb. Actu¬ 
ally the conference took place in a 
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pended on the speed and resolution of the 
main actors in Berlin. It was only by per¬ 
fect co-ordination and quick action that 
there could be any hope of forestalling 
the countermoves which were certain to 
come from the Party. The key to all 
further moves was in the hands of the 
C.-in-C, of the Home Army, General 
Fromm. 

The conspirators were masters of the 
War Ministry at the Bendlerstrasse, the 
centre and brain of the German military 

Conspirators maohino - ^ 0U }S oin S 

Masters of orders as Wel1 as mcom ‘ 

War Office in 8 inc l uilies had to .8° 
through the teleprinting 

office there. When Staufienherg arrived 
with the news that Hitler was killed the 
conspirators asked Fromm to give the 
orders necessary to secure Berlin and the 
main centres outside the capital. Some 
of these orders were given, hut then 
Fromm suddenly lost his nerve and col¬ 
lapsed. Staufienherg tried to take over, 
but being only a colonel met resistance 


from many officers in the War 
Ministry who might have obeyed 
Fromm. Colonel-General Beck, 
who tried to strengthen Stauffen- 
berg’s hand, had not sufficient 
authority, having been long in 
retirement. An open struggle ^ 
ensued, and Beck and Staufien- . ' 
berg fell m a fight with revolvers. 

Although people in Berlin perceived 
little of what was happening, it was not 
until the evening that the Nazis were 
again in full control of the military 
machine, and that communication with 
Hitler was restored. In Hamburg, 
Munich and Vienna, the three most 
important places outside Berlin, the 
commanding officers received the first 
orders given by Fromm and acted 
accordingly. They told their officers 
that Hitler was dead, and that they were 
no longer bound by the oath on his 
name. State and Party buildings were 
occupied, and in some places fierce 
fighting started between Army and S.S 


units. These movements collapsed only 
after it was generally realized that 
Hitler was alive, and that the capital 
was under Party control. 

In Vienna, flic revolt continued 
throughout most of July 21. High Party 
and Gestapo officials were arrested. 
Army units participated, and the Aus¬ 
trian underground movement, led in 
Vienna by Socialist and Communist 
workers, came into the opien. Workers 
with armlets of the People's Guards 
protected some of the main buildings 
as well as foreign consulates. 

To the Nazis all this was a godsend. 
They had had many suspicions. But 


wooden hut the walls of wlucli collapsed 
easily. Hitler, at the moment of the 
explosion, had just left his chair under 
which the bomb had been deposited. 
Tims he was not killed but suffered only 
slight braises. 

Stauffenbcrg, however, who had 
managed to leave the hut a few minutes 
before the explosion was due, saw, or at 
least heard, the explosion. He at once 
boarded a piano for Beilin, certain that 
Hitler was dead. Fjvorvthing now de- 


AFTER THE BOMB EXPLODED 
i. According to the Germans, Hitler was standing 
on the spot indicated by a black arrow at the 
moment the time-bomb went off on July 20, 
191(4. 2. Field-Marshal Erwin von Witzfeben, 

highest in military rank among the conspirators 
before the ‘ People's Court,’ which condemned 
him to hang, together with seven other high 
ranking officers. 3. Hitler visits Lieut -General 
Schmidt, wounded by the explosion. 
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PANIC-STRICKEN GERMANS SEEK SANCTUARY 

The French 2nd Armoured Division, led by General Leelerc, formed the spearhead of the U.S. 
7th Army’s drive through the Vosges. On November 22 it liberated Saverne and advanced to 
within 20 miles of Strasbourg and the Rhine. On the same day the French 1st Army liberated 
Mulhouse. Numbers of fully-armed German troops, retreating before the French, crossed the 
Swiss frontier on bicycles seeking safety. (See also page 3156.) Photo, Planet News 


what all the work of the Gestapo had 
not been able to provide was now pre¬ 
sented to them gratuitously : a long list 
of tbeir enemies—from left to right— 
throughout “ Greater Germany," 

They took frightful vengeance. They 
put up a u Court of Honour of the 
German Army," asking Field-Marshal 
Eundstedt to preside over it. There is 
Army nothing to show that 
,, Court of Gimdstedt was one of 
Honour” conspirators but 

there is little doubt 
that, had they won, Rundstedt would 
have been prepared to collaborate with 
them. He was the most successful, the 
most experienced and in many ways 
the most respected of all German 
Army commanders, Had he refused to 
preside over that court he would have 
shown that he approved of what the 
conspirators had done and would have 
been executed himself. But by making 
him the instrument of their vengeance, 
and the hangman of his comrades, the 
Nazis insured that the Army could 
never trust him as a possible leader 
against the Party. t 

liter the “ Court of Honour ’’ had 
delivered all the accused officers, with 
Field-Marshal von AYitzleben at the 
top, to the People’s Court—because 
“ by their deeds they bad' put them¬ 
selves outside the ranks of the German 


Army ”—that Court, presided over by 
the notorious criminal Roland Freissler, 
quickly sentenced them all to death. 
Gallows were erected on big motor 
lorries, and after the accused had been 
banged, the lorries with their horrible 
load went in. slow procession through 
the streets of Berlin so as to show 
everyone that even a German Field- 
Marshal—a man considered a demi-god 
in old Prussia or the Kaiser’s Germany 
—had lo die this shameful death il 
he dared to conspire against the holy 
person of the Fuehrer. The relatives 
of the executed were forced to follow 
the gallows, and most of them were 
killed immediately afterwards. Whole 
families were thus murdered, in some 
cases down to children of four and five 
years old. 

The mass killing continued through¬ 
out the year. As a matter of course, 
not only every officer and soldier, but 
anybody else, who could be suspected 
of having had anything to do with the 
attempted plot was put to death, and 
most of the victims were kept imprisoned 
and were tortured by the Gestapo in 
order to make them reveal their con¬ 
nexions and accomplices. (Fifteen 
hundred officers were arrested during 
the first few days after the revolt.) 

Nor was that enough. This time the 
Nazi leaders were resolved to get rid 


not only of those who had had anything 
to do with the events of July 20, but 
also of all potential „ 

enemies of the regime WeU-Known 
capable of exerting any 
influence. It was no 3 

chance that the second group of 
people condemned to death by the 
People’s Court were not. tried in public, 
as Witzleben and his comrades had 
been. This second group consisted 
almost entirely of well-known politi¬ 
cians of the AFeimar Republic, drawn 
from all parties, from the Social Demo¬ 
crats (such as the former Hessian 
Minister Louschncr) to the German 
Nationalists (such as the former Majun' 
oF Leipzig Gocrdelcr). There were also 
some professional diplomats, among 
them the former ambassador in Rome, 
Herr von Hassell. Without having 
been let into the secret of the time and 
place of the planned attempt on 
Hitler’s life, some of these civilians had 
nevertheless been in contact with the 
conspirators—a connexion confirmed 
when, in July, 1945, the Bishop of 
Chichester, the Rt. Rev. G. K. A. Bell, 
made public information he had re¬ 
ceived for transmission to the British 
Government while he was in Sweden in 
May 1942. At that time, more than 
two years before the attempt, a German 
pastor, Dietrich Bonhoell'er, told him 
of the plot, and the names of the 
people involved in it. A few of these 
civilians had probably been selected 
as possible members of the—mainly 
military—government which it had 
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Mystery of 
Rommel’s 
End 


been intended to act up. Others, how¬ 
ever, were considered by the Nazis to 
be potential enemies of the regime, who 
might have been prepared to join any 
successful rising, and the Nazis put 
them all to death. 

On the other hand, the Nazis were 
most anxious to prove to the German 
people that, as Hitler put it in a 
hurried speech, “ only 
a very small clique” of 
generals had taken part 
in the plot. They main¬ 
tained that no one in a really responsible 
position had had anything to do with it, 
and they therefore had to suppress a 
number of the most important names. 
They did not mention Fiomm, nor 
Zeitzler, whose name was not heard 
again after the announcement that as 
Zeitzler was “ suffering from an infec¬ 
tious disease and could not carry out his 
duties for some weeks,” Guderian had 
taken over the office of Chief of Staff. It 
i- almost certain that (he circumstantial 
reports given out of Field-Marshal 
Rommel's having suffered head injuries 
owing to a ear accident due to an air 
attack, and having died in consequence, 
were lies. Rommel's cud was announced 
on October 15, hut rumours that he was 
dead had swept through the German 
army many weeks’ before that date, 
He had certainly at least given his 
blessing to the revolt, and all the tales 
about liis wounds seem to have been de¬ 
signed to cover up ihe fact that Ger¬ 
many's most popular commander and 
Hitler's special favourite had made 


common cause with his enemies and 
shared their fate. (Allied correspondents 
reported that Rommel was injuied on 
July 17 when his, car was wrecked bv 
British fighters in Normandy, and had 
died next day in Bemay hospital near 
Lisieux.) 

The exact number of jieople murdered 
by the Gestapo during the months fol¬ 
lowing July 20 is not yet known, but 
they amounted to tens of thousands. 
They ranged from hundreds of member-, 
of old, influential society ” families in 
Berlin and elsewhere (always including 
■women, often children), to thousands of 
political prisoners in concentration 
camps, thousands of workers in Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna, Hamburg and western 
Germany (including a high percentage 
of the old leaders and officials of trade 
unions, whether Socialist or Roman 
Catholic). It was a mortal blow struck 
at every group which might have lean¬ 
ings in opposition to the regime and 
might supply the basis of a resistance 
movement before the final military col¬ 
lapse of Germany. 

The destruction of all potential resis¬ 
tance was, however, only one of the 
benefits the Nazi regime derived from 
the events of July 20. There was also the 
legend of Hitler’s miraculous escape • 


the Fuehrer, defined to ‘’save Gei- 
many,” clearly had ll a charmed life.” 
Hardlr less important in Nazi eyes wa« 
the fact that a new “ atab-in-the-back ” 
legend had been secured. In 191S it 
was alleged that the German Army. 

undefeated in the field,” had been 
stabbed in the back by “ MmxiSit de¬ 
featists and traitors.” This lime the 
Party charged the “ traitors in the 
Aimy ” with having stabbed the fighting 
German people in the back. It was said 
that the treacherous generals had held 
back reserve troops, and so caused the 
breakdown of the Eastern front. 

On July 24 it was announced from 
Hitler’s headquarters that, at the re¬ 
quest of all parts of the armed forces, the 

Hitler salute with . . 

,, .. lt TT ., Hitler Salute 

the greeting Hell 

Hitler ” would be . 

substituted for the 
militaL'y salute. Much more important 
was an order by which professional sol¬ 
diers, including the whole officers’ corps, 
weie allowed to join the Nazi Party, 
whereas previously any association with 
political bodies had been prohibited 
Adherence to the Party now became mi 
essential condition for personal success. 
There was a tendency also to replace the 
higher field commanders by S.S. generals, 


HIMMLER ANNOUNCES THE ‘ VOLKSSTURM ’ 

Hitler proclaimed the formation of the German People's Storm Army in a broadcast on October 
18, 1944. A sort of Home Guard, it was modelled closely on Nazi Party lines, all commanders 
being trusted Party men, Heinrich Himmler, head of the Home Army since the failure of the 
July plot, was also head of the 1 Volkssturm.’ Here, also on October 18, m a town of East 
Prussia, he is personally announcing jts formation. On his left is Field-Marshal Keitel, on 
his right Dr. Hans Heinrich Lammers, head of the Reich Chancellery. Photo, AmacutUi Preis 
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VOLKSSTURM 

PARADE 

i Members of the German 
1 Volkssturm ’ took the oath 
all over Germany on Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1944. Here a Berlin 
detachment, assembled lor 
the occasion, marches past 
Dr. Goebbels, Gauleiter of 
Berlin as well as Propaganda 
Minister. Among the guests 
of honour was the Japanese 
Ambassador Oshima 2. 
An army instructor shows 
Volkssturm members the use 
of an anti-tank weapon. 3. 
An East Prussian member, 
wearing the white armband 
which was the ‘ uniform ’ of 
this people's army, rather 
doubtfully examines the rifle 
that has been issued to him. 

Photos, Associated Ft css 


but the government boon realized that 
this would not work; highly efficient in 
suppressing and tormenting the foreign 
peoples from whose soil the German 
armies had been, or weie just being, 
ejected, these S S. commanders lacked 
the training and experience necessary 
for high commanders in the field. How¬ 
ever much they suspected their loyalty, 
the Nazis had to leave the control of all 
military operations to the old Army 
commanders. Should they do anything 
that could be regarded as treasonable, 
their families would immediately be 
seized and punished. 

In August, when the Allies had 

destroyed or routed the major part of 

the German armies in Normandy and 

^ . freed almost the whole 

* outed of France and Bel- 

Troops . .... 

Re-formed « mm ’ s \ lze( 

considerable parts of 

the remaining German troops in the 
West. Some streamed back in disorder 
towards and over the frontiers of the 
Reich, spreading fear also among the 
civilian population of western Germany, to arrange a new “ total mobilization/’ was to issue orders covering the follow- 
The Party tried to stop the rot by more successful than previous attempts ing measures: 
threatening all deserters or fleeing men of a similar sort (see page 2783) mainly 
with severe punishment. Special centres because it was pressed through much 
were set up where Nazi officers collected more ruthlessly. Sauckel, General Com- 
the remnants of routed troops and missioner for the Employment of 
re-formed them into new “ fighting Labour, issued a decree on July 30 
groups ” (Kampfgnippen), a rather raising the age limit of women for com- 
vague expression which now frequently pulsory registration for war work from 
superseded the orthodox names of com- 45 to 50. Goebbels, already Reichs- 
panies, battalions, and regiments. minister for Propaganda and People’s 

Resolved to wage war, even at the Enlightenment and “ Gauleiter ” and 
lisk of Germany’s complete destruc- “ Stadtpraesident ” of Berlin, was made 
tion, until “ five minutes past twelve,” “ Reich Trustee for Total War Mobiliza- 
the Nazis used the chance given to them tion” (Reichsbevollmaechtigter fuer den 
by the shock of their new terror wave totalen Kriegseinsatz). His first step 
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1. New limit of the right to employ 
domestic servant 1 ?, all those released being 
sent to munitions work. All foreign domestic 
servants (among them many Polish and 
Russian girls) wore sent into industry. 

2. Closing of all theatres, concerts, 
cabarets and amusement centres with the 
sole exception of cinemas ; further limitation 
of university study to work of immediate 
importance for the war effort j closing down 
of more newspapers and periodicals, many 
so-called “ cultural workers " being taken 
over by the war industries. 

3. New comb-ont of the retail trade and 
all consumer goods industries to (he very 
limit of possibilities. 



4. Reduction by a fi-tcd quota of 
employees of public services like rail¬ 
ways, post office, municipal and provincial 
aufchoiifcics and even the police (but not tlio 
Gestapo). Thus 10 per cent of the em¬ 
ployees of city administrative bodies and 
20 per cent of postal workers were to be 
released. 

The industries hit by this cutting 
down of their manpower were ordered 
to make up for it by working harder, 
prolonging working hours to a minimum 
of sixty a week, and by cancelling all 
leave arrangements. Particular stress 
was laid, by a special decree, on ending 
all sham employment (eg. girls being 
registeied as employed by relatives, hut 
not doing any real work). Heavy 
penalties were threatened for continuing 
such “ employment" after a certain 
date. 

Though the new, inexperienced, and 
untrained men and women m munitions 
did not equal the performance of highly 
skilled workmen, the war workers 
drafted into the army produced those 
new divisions required to build up a fresh 
western front from the mouth of the 
Maas river along the Siegfried Line to 
the Swiss frontier, and to mount the vig¬ 
orous Ardennes offensive in December. 

The Nazis kept the build-up of the 
new Home Army entirely to themselves 
Its 0.-in-C., successor to Colonel-General 
Promm, was none other than Himmler, 
The Parly also spon- 

F °ofthe° n sorec ^ die new force 
‘Volkssturm’ was to be the 

last emergency levy: 
the “ Volkssturm," organized on some¬ 
what similar lines to the British Home 
Guard. Every man from 1G to 60 
who was not in the army had to register 
for it. The original idea was to form 
it into two main cadres, the more able- 
bodied forming fighting groups who 
could be sent to the front even at some 
considerable distance fiom their homes, 
the others defending the towns or vil¬ 
lages where they lived. 

From the beginning the Volkssturm 
suffered from lack of equipment. In 
many districts firearms were even 
scarcer than they had been in Britain m 
1940 ; and nowhere were there enough 
uniforms, though all possible apparel, 
from tram conductors' suits to the 
uniforms of fire brigades, were dis¬ 
tributed together with Volkssturm arm- 
lets. The members of the Volkssturm 
were most unwilling to serve without 
uniform as they feared that the Allies 
might regard them as franc-tireurs. On 
the other hand, some to whom the brown 
uniforms of the S.A. were handed out 
tried by every means to get rid of them 
as they did not like the idea of being 
made prisoner in a dress which sug¬ 
gested that they were militant Party 
members. 



For the German people in that small 
area of western Germany which was 
under Allied conti ol towards the end of 
1944, the war had, in the main, become 
a thing of the past. Elsewhere condi¬ 
tions grew worse, owing to the ever 
stronger impact of Allied air raids. 
Many of the larger German cities were 
reduced to heaps of rubble. Their 
millions of inhabitants had become 
cave dwellers. They lived and, to no 
small extent, worked underground— 
some of the most important munition 
factories having been made subter- 

! 


steadily Yet not all youths persecuted 
by the State were criminals. There 
was an opposition youth movement, 
called the “ Edelweiss-Jugend" or 
41 Edelweiss - Piraten.” Though far 
from having any clear political ideology, 
these young people were united in their 
antagonism to the official “ Hitler 
Youth ” (in which they built up oppo¬ 
sition “cells”), and their activities, 
which sometimes amounted to effective 
sabotage, led to strong measures of 
suppression by the Gestapo. This 
■juvenile opposition must not be over¬ 
rated, but it was one more sign that the 
Nazi regime was losing its attraction. 
After the Party victory of July 20, 
however, only the Allied Armies could 
bring about its downfall. 

IN MUCH BOMBED COLOGNE 

Berlin admitted ‘a state of chaos ' in 
Cologne already in July 1943, but workers 
were exhorted to attend work punctually 
(left), and shops were transferred to the 
basements, as is indicated by the arrowed 
signs in the photograph below, taken 
towards the end of 1944. When the 
1 bomb-shattered and battle-torn ' city was 
taken by the U.S. 1st Army on March 6, 
1945, about 150,000 civilians (peacetime 
population, 768,000) were still living in it. 


lanean. People lived 
111 their own cellars 
or iu public shelters, 
some of which were 
deep shelters, others 
giant concrete blocks 
of three or four 
storeys, without win¬ 
dows and with walls 
so strong that 
nothing except a 
direct hit by a 
“block buster” would 
have destroyed them. 
There old people, 
women and children 
lived dreary lives in 
hopeless apathy, 
sometimes not leaving 
their crowded mass 
quarters for clays on 
end. Not only pro¬ 
perty but life itself 
lost all value, and 
juvenile ciiminality, 
even according to 
official German 
sources, mounted 
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Chapter 3!4 

NORMANDY AND BRITTANY LIBERATED 

In Chapter 311, Gordo i Holman describes the onset of the Allied invasion 
fotces on the coast of Normandy on June 6 , 1944. Here Squadron Leader 
Dei ek Adkins describes the tough fighting which followed in the British and 
Canadian sector, and the initial difficulties and spectacular breakout of the 
American forces, culminating in the terrific battle of the Falaise Gap. The 
history of the second campaign in Western Europe is continued m Chapter 320 


W hen the Allied seaborne landings 
began at 6.30 a.m. oil June 6, 
19-14, on the coast of Normandy, 
most of the shore batteiies had been 
either subdued or put out of action by 
the preliminary air bombardment, and 
consequently opposition was less than 
expected. The seaborne landing on the 
east side of the Cotcntin peninsula 
achieved almost complete surprise, hut 
heavy seas and beach obstacles held up 
the initial landings on the beaches east 
of the Carentan estuary in the St. 
Laurent district. Farther to the cast 
and as far as the river Ornc, the opposi¬ 
tion to the initial assaults was patchy, 
but heavy inland fighting developed here 
is elsewhere and enemy resistance stif¬ 
fened as reserves came into action. On 
one of the American beaches the opposi¬ 
tion was provided by a German division 
which happened to have been brought 
to the coastal sector for an exercise. 

By the evening of the 6th, advance 
elements of the assault divisions were 
t ome few miles inland on the beaches to 
the east and west of Port en Bcssin, the 
following places having 
been captured: St. 
Marlin, St. Laurent, 
Colleville, Arromanches, 
Ryes, Creully, Tailieville and Rauvillc. 
Ste. Mere Eg'i e was captured by 
TJ.S. airborne troops. A bridge-head 
approximately 25 miles wide was estab¬ 
lished, which was quickly joined with 
the lodgement to the west to form one 
continuous front, with American forces 
in the Cotentin peninsula and just east 
of the Vire, Canadian and British troops 
on the left flank. 

The bridge-head was steadily extended, 
and after Bayeux had been captured in 
the British sector on the 7th an armoured 
thrust iu the direction of Villers Bocage 
secured a deep salient extending just 
south of Tilly sur Seulles (8 miles south¬ 
east of Bayeux). To the east British 
troops advanced to within three miles of 
Caen, while to the west U.8. forces pene¬ 
trated to a depth of five miles south of 
Colleville and crossed the river Aure to 
the east of Treviferes. Isigny (six miles 
east of Carentan) was captured on the 
9th together with the high ground to 
the west, thus completing the contact 
with the lodgement in the Cotentin 


First 

Allied 

Successes 


peninsula. On the morning of the 12th, 
Carentan fell to U.S. troops who entered 
Montebourg on the following day, but 
were forced to give ground, the town, 
devastated in the fighting, being finally 
captured on the 19th. 

Violent fighting, in which strong 
armoured forces were engaged by both 
sides, continued on all fronts, and many 
important positions changed hands 
several times. Iu the Caen area especi¬ 
ally, enemy resistance stiffened, but no 
co-ordinated counter attack developed. 
This was partly due to the fact that the 
infantry component of the panzer divi¬ 
sions had had to be committed imme¬ 
diately oil arrival in the battle area, 
while Allied air action against communi¬ 
cations and activity by. the French 
Forces of the Interior had considerably 
slowed down the rate of enemy rein¬ 
forcement. In fact, the enemy’s rate of 
build-up fell short of original estimates, 


Americans 
Make Slow 
Progress 


and in particular he lacked sufficient 
infantry to hold ground. 

As a result of a powerful thrust, 
British tanks and infantry captured 
Villers Bocage on the I3th, but the 
Germans reacted strongly, and the 
British withdrew to the 
high ground east of 
Caumont, where the 
Americans, who weie 
in touch with the British forces, had 
expanded their difficult 8t, Laurent 
biidge-head to a depth of some twenty 
miles. The Americans’ primary object, 
however, was to seal off the Cotentin 
peninsula, at the same time strengthen¬ 
ing the southern flank of the salient to 
prevent the enemy relieving hii forma¬ 
tions cut off in the north. The Americans 
made slow progiess until the 15th, when 
leading U.8. troops entered St. Sauveur 
Le Vicomte (captured next day). There¬ 
after opposition slackened and thpy 



BAYEUX—FIRST TOWN OF WESTERN EUROPE TO BE LIBERATED 

Bayeux, ancient city of Normandy, was taken undamaged on June 7, 1944. The liberating 
Allied troops received a frant.c reception from the people who, w.th tears streaming down their 
cheeks, crowded the streets shouting, 'Vive la Francel Vive l’Angieterrel Vive J'AmSrique !’ 
French, British and American flags, hidden during the four years of German occupation, fluttered 
from every house. Here a French war correspondent is addressing a Bayeux crowd. 
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FIGHTING FRENCH LEADER LANDS IN FRANCE 

In the darkest days of 1940, General Charles de Gaulle never despaired, and gradually he rallied 
to the cause of Free France thousands of his fellow countrymen and women. On June 14, 
1544, he landed in France for the first time for four years from the French destroyer 1 La 
Combattante.’ He met General Eisenhower, and was welcomed tumultuously in Bayeux and 
other places. Here he is speaking to a crowd which gathered at Isigny. Photo, Keystone 


at 

Arromanches 


supplies pending the restoration of the 
more important harbour facilities. Apart 
from heavy losses in killed and wounded, 
the Germans lost in Cherbourg some 
20,000 troops as prisoners of war. (The 
total of prisoners taken in France since 
June 6 was over 40,000.) 


As soon as the Allied armies had 
gained a foothold in Normandy, work 
began on the construction of the Mul¬ 
berry harbours (see page 3099). The 
blockships were sunk „ 

and 111 use by D-fo. 

By D+12 more than 
half the caissons were 
in position. But on D+13 a gale, 
blew up from the north-east and 
continued for three days. Mulberry A, 
intended for the Americans, was badly 
damaged, and was never completed— 
the capture of Cherbourg reduced its 
importance. The British Mulberry B at 
Arromanches, protected to some extent 
by the Calvados reef, suffered less dam¬ 
age, though the gale took a heavy toll. 
Still, during this critical period, when 
the storms made unloading on to open 
beaches impossible, a small but impor¬ 
tant trickle of stores was landed in the 
Arromanches harbour. Even on the 
worst day, 800 tons of petrol and 
ammunition as well as many troops got 
ashore over the piers. A long spell of 
rough weather followed the gale, and 
the harbour was not unloading to maxi¬ 
mum capacity until July. Scheduled to 
handle 7,000 tons a day, it thereafter at 
times handled as much as 9,000 tons 
daily. It remained in operation until 
November, when the great port of Ant¬ 
werp came into use (see Chapter 325). 

In the British sector intensive fight¬ 
ing continued, but the general line 


BRITISH TROOPS IN BOOBY-TRAPPED TILLY 

Tilly sur Seulles, much disputed village in the British sector, was finally in Allied hands on 
June 19, 1944. British infantry, fighting their way in drenching rain through mines and booby- 
traps, cleared the enemy from house after house. British tanks engaged enemy 1 Tiger ’ 
tanks, crushed machine-gun nests, and wiped out groups holding out in Tilly's shattered houses. 


reached the west coast of the peninsula 
on the 18t,h at Barrcvillo-sur-Mer. With 
Montebourg and Bricquebec firmly 
secured by the 19th, the Americans 
found themselves within ten miles of 
Cherbourg, and faced by elements of 
three German infantry divisions. They 
reached the main defences on the 21st, 
encountering fierce resistance from pre¬ 
pared positions. Intensive aerial bom¬ 
bardment and artillery fire on the 25tli 
assisted the U.S. 7th Corps (Major-Gen¬ 
eral Joseph Lawton Collins) to extend 
its initial penetration of the outskirts of 
the town ; while on the same day other’ 
American troops reached the coast at 
St, Vaast and Bardour and made further 
advances on the opposite Hank. By the 
26th fierce street fighting was in progress 
in Cherbourg, during which Lieut,- 
General Carl Wilhelm von Schlieben, 
Commander of the German forces in 
Cherbourg, and Rear-Admiral TIennecke, 
Sea Defence Commandant for Normandy 
were captured. On the 27th the last 
strongpoint in tho naval arsenal sur¬ 
rendered and resistance in the town 
ended. But enemy troops defending the 
Maupertus aerodrome, seven miles oast of 
the town, and small pockets in the Gap 
(lo la Hague still held out, and it was not 
until July 1 that the north of the 
peninsula was firmly in Allied hands. 

The approaches to the port of Cher¬ 
bourg and the harbour itself had been 
heavily mined and the quays and docks 
were found extensively damaged, but 
certain hards and beaches were quickly 
put to use for landing of troops and 
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WAR-DAMAGED NORMAN VILLAGES 

A street in Carentan, at the base of the Cotentin Peninsula, after its 
capture by Americans on June 12, 1944, following heavy bombard¬ 
ment throughout the night of June n-12 ; the Americans had fought 
bitterly all night, often waist-deep in water, in the marshes on the 
outskirts of the town. Right, the remains ol the tower of the 
fioo-year old church of Saint Jacques at Montebourg, entered by the 
Americans on June 13 after heavy fighting. Plio/aa. Keyalom 




remained unaltered. On June 10 H.M.S. 
“ Ramillies " (Capt. 6, B. Middleton 
C.B.E., R.N ) bombarded enemy armour 
north-east of Caen while three U.S. 
battleships gave fire support to American 
troops near Isigny and Carentan. More 
enemy armour was shelled on the 18th 
by H.M.8. “Diadem,” (Captain E. G A. 
Clifford, R N.) on which date S.H.A.E.F. 
announced that the enemy battery at, 
Iloulgate (east of Ouistreham) had 
been silent for 36 Inurs after bombard¬ 
ment by “ Ramillies.” Shelling of enemy 
targets by Allied \va ‘ships continued. 

A local advance resulted in the cap¬ 
ture of Chardonuerette, three miles 
north-east of Caen, on the 23rd, and 
British during the nest two days 
further advances were 
. e ^ c . made outh of Tilly sur 
6 on Senlles after hard fighting. 

By the 27th the Briti h troops, including 
powerful armoured forces, had cut the 
Caen-Villers Bocagc road and railway, 
and reached the river Odon at a jioint 
some two miles north of Evrecy. A 
firm bridge-head was established and 
included the important high ground to 
the north of Esquay German reaction 
lo this thrust was, as expected, violent. 
In addition to the strong armoured 
forces already in the area, panzer for¬ 
mations which the ene ny had intended 


to lonn into a reserve were used lor 
immediate counter-attacks, and by 
July 1 the greater part of eight panzer 
and S.S. panzer divisions had been drawn 
into battle. The attack of the British 
2nd Army (commanded by Lieut-General 
Sir Miles Christopher Dempsey, whose 
appointment was announced on June 28) 
was a fine piece of military strategy, for 
lloramel had hoped to be able to wait 
until these panzer divisions were fully 
ready and then launch them in a con¬ 
centrated attack of his own choosing. 

Armoured and infantry fighting of the 
most bitter nature developed. The 
close country prevented large armoured 
formations being employed at single 
points, but the Germans put, in counter¬ 
attacks of company strength, supported 
by tanks, at numerous points in an 
attempt to infiltrate into the British 
lines. All failed. The bridge-head re¬ 
mained firm and was, in fact, enlarged. 

While bad weather continued to 
delay the planned buikl-up of the 
Allied forces, the German rate of re¬ 
inforcement was affected by the activi¬ 
ties of the French Forces of the Interior 
which kept considerable German forces, 
including panzer divisions, tied down in 
the south of France, and by the effects 
of the “ Transportation Plan ” air 
attacks (nee page 3103): the 9th S.S. 
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panzer division, winch had crossed 

Germany from the eastern front in 

seven days, took l'ourfcewi lo travel from 

the Franco-German frontier to the 

Normandy butt 1 oReld. 

The U.S. 1st Army (Lieut-General 

Courtney H. Hodges), having cleared the 

north-west tip of the Cotenl in peninsula, 

was regrouped for a new TI _ , , . 

, • ° , i i mi U.S. 1 st Army 

drive southwards. The 

attack opened in a b I ind- * * 1 '' 1 " 


ing rainstorm at 5.30 


South 


a.m. on July 3, on a wide front south of 
St. Sauvcur Lo Vicomto. By the follow¬ 
ing day the Americans had captured the 
tactically important, high ground to the 
north of La Ilaye du Puits, but enemy, 
resistance in the town ceased only on; 
the 9th after it had been outflanked on. 
the east and the west,. Simultaneously; 
other American troops were fighting 
their way up the steep wooded slopes 
of the ForSt de Mont Castro in con¬ 
ditions that were described as jungle 
warfare, but by the 11th they reached 
the southern edge of the forest. The 
Americans also started to advance down 
the Careittan-Pdricrs road, at the same 
time forcing a passage across the river 
Yire in the direction of St. Jean de 
Daye, which fell on the 8th. By the 
11th advanced elements, pressing on 
through waterlogged country, were 












IN FALAISE AFTER THE BATTLE OF ‘THE GAP’ 

The ancient town ot Falaise, capital of William the Conqueror's Norman dukedom, was captured by Canadians on 
August 17, 1044 , during the last stages of the battle of the ' Falaise Gap ’ in which British, Canadian American 
Dutch Belgian, and Polish Allied troops accounted for about 100,000 men of the German 7th Army. Killed exceeded 
captured in number in what was one of the bloodiest battles of the western front in the Second Great War 
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RUINS OF HOTLY-CONTESTED CAEN 

Round Caen, most important road junction in Normandy, and eastern bastion of the German defence positions, raged 
some of the fiercest fighting of the early days of the Allied invasion of France in 1944. It was captured on July 9, 
by which time artillery and air bombardment had reduced it to ruins. Here is the shell of the church of S. Pierre, 
Below is the wreckage ot a once prosperous street, with the remains of the tower of S. Pierre in the background 










wit hin three miles of I lie important 
communications centre of St. LS. 

The British 2nd Army bridge-head 
across tlic river Orno held firm against 
repeated enemy counter-attacks, and 
on July 4 Canadian and British forces 
themselves attacked eastwards towards 
Caen. Intensive enemy artillery lire 
forced the British troops to withdraw 
slightly, but the Canadians, after cap¬ 
turing Oarpiquet and part of the airfield 
south of the village, continued to defeat 
every attempt by ihc enemy to drive 
them out of their new positions, although 
hitter and inconclusive close quarter 
fighting continued for four days. Early 
on the 8th, however, after a highly con¬ 
centrated bombardment from heavy and 
medium bombers, the British and 
Canadian divisions, contained for so long 
by the enemy north of Caen, launched an 
attack which carried them to the out¬ 
skirts of the town the same night. The 
attack was well supported by fire from 
massed artillery and II.M. ,ships. By 
nightfall the following day the whole 
town except for suburbs south of the 
river Orne had been taken and small 
pockets in the roar were being rapidly 
eliminated, while the Canadians com¬ 
pleted their capture of Carpiquet aero¬ 
drome. 

By the 16th, the U.S, 1st Army was 
within sight of Lessay, Periers, and St. 
Lei. At the same time the American 
advance down the 
Fall of Carentan-Periers road 

St. L6 and the widening of 

the bridge-head made 
earlier across the river Vire resulted 
in a straightening of the general line 
and the elimination of resistance in 
the flooded areas south of Carcntan. To 
the east of St. Lo further steady gains 
were made between the 11th and 13th, 
including the cutting of the St. Lo- 
Berigny road. The town of St. Lo 
fell on July 18 after eight days' fierce 
fighting. 


‘ CHURCHILL’ TANKS IN THE ADVANCE ON CAEN 
A massed attack in the direction of Caen began in the area east of Tilly sur Seulles at dawn on 
June 25, 1944. Strong resistance was encountered, and fierce tank battles were fought between 
1 Churchills * and German 1 Panthers '; but by nightfall on the 28th, the British were threaten 
ing to outflank Caen to the south-west. Here British tanks and infantry are advancing across 
a cornfield ; below, creeping forward under cover of a damaged wall at St. Maugieu. 


Following the capture of the northern 
part of Caen, and the expansion east¬ 
wards of the Odon bridge-head, the 
British 2nd Army paused for regrouping 
before launching an attack at dusk on 
July 15 on the line Noyers-Bougy- 
Esquay. Good progress was made 
against stiff resistance, but the main 
achievement of the attack was that it 
held a considerable part of the enemy 
armour west of the Orne, where it 
became heavily involved with conse¬ 
quent losses. Then at 8.45 a.m., on the 
18th, General Montgomery attacked 


again with powerful forces of infantry 
and armour south-east of Caen. The 
assault was preceded by the heaviest 
and most concentrated bombing under¬ 
taken to that date in support of military 
operations. Over 2,000 British and 
American heavy and medium bombers 
(ouly nine were lost) dropped 7,000- 
8,000 tons of bombs in an area of little 
more than 70 square miles, blasting a 
7,000-yard-wide passage between the 
suburb of Vaucelles and the woods ol 
Touftreville and Cagny. Armoured for¬ 
mations then crossed the river Orne 
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CARPIQUET AIRFIELD IN CANADIAN HANDS 
After fierce hand-to-hand fighting, the Canadians captured Carpiquet, reduced to rubble but full 
of enemy strongpoints, on July 4, 1944, and went on to attack Carpiquet airfield, 300 yards to the 
south. Though not used by the Luftwaffe for some time, it had been converted into a formidable 
centre of resistance, and did not fall till July 10. Here Canadians examine a German 20-mm. 


Canadians 

Capture 

Fleury 


A.A. gun on the captured airfield. 

by specially constructed bridges and, 
through the gap made by the bombers, 
drove strong wedges in the direction, of 
Cagny and BourgudbiiH. 

Despite the initial success of the thrust 
by British armour to the east of Caen, 
the enemy defensive positions, and in 
particular the very heavy auti-tauk 
screens to the south 
and east of Bourguebus, 
halted the advance, By 
the afternoon of the 
day of the assault the momentum of 
the drive was slowing down in the. 
face of this powerful opposition, and 
a pause was made to allow the infantry 
to come up. On tile next day violent 
rainstorms so softened the ground 
that no movement was possible off 
metalled roads. Meanwhile Canadian 
troops had successfully cleared the 
southern and south-eastern suburbs of 
Caen, and British infantry had thrust 
out towards Troarn, clearing several for¬ 
tified villages. A further Canadian 
attack across the Orne, west of Caen, 
resulted in the capture of Bleuxy and the 
clearing of the east bank of the river for 
some three miles due south. 

A week after the British 2nd Army's 
offensive began the U.S. 1st Army 
achieved a spectacular breakthrough. 
The attack, which began west of St. Lo 
on July 25, made rapid progress, 
Marigny and St. Gilles, lying seven and 
four miles west of St. L6 respectively, 
being captured on the following morn¬ 
ing. The attacking force, which in¬ 
cluded a largo proportion of armour, 


Photo , Associated Prcs 3 

then fanned out into three columns, 
directed west,, south and south-west. 
The first was within five miles of Cou- 
tanees by the 27th, while another, after 
capturing Canisy (27th), swung west and 
reached a point ten miles north-cast of 
Granville on the 29th. By the same 
dato the third column was within seven 
miles of Villodio.u. On the extreme right 


flank Lessay and Tenors fell on the 27th. 
An armoured column thrusting down 
the Pericra-Coufcnnces road occupied 
(.'outauccvs on July 28, there, joining 
American forces advancing from the east. 

Next day the sea was reached south 
of the Sicnne estuary, and during that 
afternoon the tempo of the advance 
increased. By nightfall of the 30th 
American armour swept through Brehal, 
and on the 31st reached and captured 
Avranch.es and Granville. Farther east 
United States forces captured Berigny on 
July 27 and straightened out the enemy 
salient south of the town on the 28th. 

Two important attacks in the British 
sector (in which were the enemy’s best 
armour and fighting troops) contri¬ 
buted to the success of the American 
operations farther west. 

The first was launched 
on July 2b by the 
Canadians down the 
Caen-Falaise road. Although almost no 
ground was won owing to repeated 
and furious counter-attacks, the attack 
succeeded in containing the great 
bulk of the enemy armour at the 
vital moment of the American break¬ 
through. The centre of activity of the 
second was the area of Cnumont, where 
British troops had secretly taken over 
from the Americans. A British armoured 
and infantry force made a major 
attack on tlio 30th, alter a heavy pre¬ 
liminary air bombardment, and by 
August 1 had secured Cahagnes and 
Tie Roily Boeage. The next two days 


British 
Attacks Help 
Americans 


RUINS OF A DISPUTED MARKET TOWN 

Villers Bocage, alter its final capture by British troops on August 5, 1944 ; it had been first taken 
on June 13, and lost again. It lies 14 miles south-east of Bayeux and twenty miles inland, The 
Germans had madfc itastrongpoint in their defence system for the area, and tile R.A.F. had been 
called on to help overcome resistance. Here a wrecked enemy tank lies across the roadway in a 
bomb- and shell-blasted street. Photo, British Official 
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BATTERED CAEN AND ITS PEOPLE 

j. A British sniper watching for stray Germans in 
the ruins of Caen after its capture on July g, 1944: 
in the background the damaged tower of the 
church of S. Pierre. 2. The interior of the church 
of S. Etienne, where 1,500 people who had lost 
their homes in the bombardment found refuge. 
3, Air view of Caen after its liberation. Though 
the people who remained in the capital of Calvados 
throughout the fighting spoke in horror of the 
concentrated Allied bombing, they gave the British 
and Canadians an enthusiastic welcome. 
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CAEN OFFENSIVE BEGINS 
On July i8, 1944, the British 2nd Army 
started an offensive from Caen which carried 
it across the Orne into the flat plains to the 
south and south-east t. British tanks 
move into position in the early morning. 
2. A flail-tank goes ahead. First used in the 
great break-through at El Alamein, described 
in Chapter 255, flail-tanks had in front a 
steel cylinder to which lengths of chain were 
attached and which rotated rapidly as the 
tank moved forward, the free ends of the 
chains beating the ground continuously and 
clearing a passage by setting off buried anti¬ 
personnel and anti-tank, mines. 3. Lieut.- 
General Crocker, commander of the 1st 
Corps, watches the fighting. 4. British in¬ 
fantry in slit trenches on ‘Hill 113, 1 in the 
Tilly-Evrecy sector, secured on the morning 
of July 16 after a night attack 
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S aw a further expansion of the initial 
assault towards Vire, Aunay sur Odon 
and ViUers Bocuge, and by the 4tli the 
outskirts of all three villages had boon 
reached. The much disputed villages 
of Evrecy and Esquay, south-west of 
Caen, were captured on August i, 
ruined Villers Bocage on Ihc 5tli. 

On Juno 25, S.II.A.E.F. announced 
that General Joseph Koenig, C.-in-C. of 
the French forces in Britain, had been 
vested by the French National Gom- 
mittee with the eom- 
' j j ‘ mand of the French 
Allies Forces of the Interior, 
acting under the direc¬ 
tion of the Supreme Commander. In 
Brittany, the F.F.I. now seized high 
ground in advance of tjie thrusts by 
American armour and also engaged 
in guerilla warfare, fo harass the Ger¬ 
mans and to protect Allied lines of 
communication. Elsewhere ill Fiance 
they blew up bridges, put locomotives 
out of action, derailed trains, and cut 
the underground long-distance cable 
between Paris and Berlin. 

During the first days of August, the 
speed of tiro American advance into the 
Brittany peninsula resulted in a fluid 
front. Ono armoured column pushing 
southwards and westwards reached the 
area of Dinan on the 3rd, turned south 
and then altered direction towards 
Brest, liberating several Breton towns 
en route. Another column liberated 
Rennes, capital of Brittany, virtually 
intact, on the 4th and, advancing south¬ 
west, reached the river Vilaiue on the 
6th, thus sealing off the Brittany 



ENEMY-HELD STRONGHOLD AT ST. MALO 
The Fort National off St, Male under attack from American artillery from the mainland. When 
the American 1st Army, with help from the F F.I., liberated Brittany, the enemy-occupied coastal 
ports were left isolated. Brest held out till September 19, 1944, Lorient and St. Nazaire until 
the war in Europe had ended. At St. Malo, however, Colonel von Auloch surrendered on August 17. 
Below, Germans who surrendered at St Malo march into captivity. Photos, U S. Official 
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COMMANDER OF THE TWELFTH ARMY GROUP 
Lieut,-General Omar Bradley, Commanding General of the 12th Army Group, which consisted of 
the U.S. 1st and 3rd Armies, with (left) Lieut.-General Courtney H. Hodges, commanding the 
U.S. 1st Army, and (right) Lieut.-General George S. Patton, commanding the U.S. 3rd Army. 
This photograph was taken in August 1944 at General Bradley’s headquarters, following a con¬ 
ference in which General Montgomery took part. Photo, Associated Press 


peninsula. An American column liber¬ 
ated Vannes (6th), and began to close 
in on Lorient on the 8th. Meanwhile 
U.S. infantry had attacked St Malo, 
the citadel of which did not surrender 
till the 17th. Other forces moved f outli, 
reaching Nantes and Angers on the 9th. 
Patrols crossed the Lone oil the 11th. 

At the eastern end of the United 
States rector a large aiea of country 
was cleared between Villedieu and Tire, 
and, while fighting was still proceeding 
ill Mortain, advanced 
elements pushed on 
beyond Barenton. 

On the night of 
August 6-7, however, the Germans 
made a powerful counter-attack west¬ 
ward from the Mortain area, near the 
j unction of the American and British 
fronts, and aimed at splitting the Allies 
by cutting through the bottleneck at 
Avranchea. With the support of tank- 
buster aircraft, the Americans met. 
cheeked and held this attack, which was 
carried out by elements of four panzer 
divisions. Counter-attacking, they 


German 

Counter- 

Attack 
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pi evented the enemy iiom disengaging 
while tlie jaws of a tiap weie closing 
between Ai gent an and Falaise 
The Entish and Canadians continued 
to pound steadily against the strongest 
defences yet encounteied in noithern 
_ Fiance, and no diama- 

_ , 8 ticiesultsweie.ichieved, 

. 6 u but then contribution 
to the outcome of the 
fii'st phase of the Battle of France should 
not be underestimated On the night ol 
August 6, the British left flank crossed 
the rivei Ome some 21 miles north of 
Thury Ilaicourt This bridgehead, 
which was the scene of haid fighting to 
letaui a footing, was steadily expanded 
An enemy salient between the British 
and Canadian forces was eliminated on 
the 12th Canadian and British tioops 
of the 1st Canadian Amy (Lieut 
General H D G Creiai) had meanwhile 
attacked southwaids at 11 30 p m on 
the 7th from their Caen positions The 
Canadians, pushing steadily oil weie 


PREFABRICATED PORT OF ARROMANCHES SEEN TROM THE SHORE 
Work on the prefabricated harbours designed to assist the Allied build-up in Normandy began 
immediately a foothold had been secured Owing to the damage done by the mid-June gales 
construction of Mulberry A was abandoned, but Mulberry B at Arromanchej,—■ “ compared 
to which Dover seems small,” said Mr Churchill —was completed and in full use by July, 1944 
A view of the harbour from the air is in page 3119 Photo IJntiih Oflitml 


within a mile of Falaise by the 15th 
Progress was also made due east of 
Caen, m the direction of Lisieux Other 
Bntish troops fighting then way souili 
thiougli close and difficult countiy 
leached Fleis and Conde sur Noneuu 
With Bntish and Canadians (includ¬ 
ing the 1st Polish Aimourud Division. 
Major-General Maczek) steadily advanc¬ 
ing from tlie north and Amencans 
(including the Fiench 2nd Armouied 
Division; General Jacques Phillipe 
Lederc) closing m fiorn the west and 
south, a large part of the German 
7tli Army was almost surrounded It 
oulv remained to close the nanow 
Fahnse-Argentau gap to cut the enemy’s 
last escape loute This move was 
achieved by the Americans who, ad¬ 
vancing from Le Mans with gicnt weight 


behind them, leached the ViguiUn 
area on August 12 It was the Fieuch 
aimouied division, under the command 
of the Amen tans, which actually sealed 
the pocket when they met the Canadians 
at Chamhois, south of Falaise, on the 
10th The enemy had been making 
fiantic attempts to extiwatehis flapped 
ioicos thiougli the liai lowing gap, and 
the Allied an tones bail taken lull ad¬ 
vantage oi such a magnificent taiget 
Intensive lighting continued inside 
the pocket, and on the 20th, by 
sustained countc 1 attacks, (lie enemy 
succeeded in fencing a small bioak m 
tlie Allied line thiougli which apoilion 
ot his annom esoajxd But the gap 
was lesoalecl Tcmiblo slaughter was in¬ 
flicted on the enemy m and mound the 
village o! Hi Limlicnl while, said wai 



Sergt -Major HOLLIS 
Company Sergeant-Major 
Stanley Elton Hollis, the 
Green Howards, awarded 
the V C for conspicuous 
gallantry m Normandy 
on June 6, 1944, when, 
charging a pillbox at Fleury 
single-handed under heavy 
machine-gun fire, he 
saved hts company from 
heavy fr* 1 * in the rear 



Captain JAMIESON 

Captain David Jamieson, the 
Royal Norfolk Regiment, 
was m command of a com¬ 
pany which established a 
bndge-head over the River 
Orne On August 7-8, 
1944 despite severe wounds, 
he with his company held 
the bndge-head against 
seven counter-attacks He 
was awarded the V C 


Corporal BATES 
Corporal Sydney Bates of 
the Royal Norfolk Regi¬ 
ment, was awarded the 
V C posthumously for con¬ 
duct at Sourdeval on August 
6, 1944, when, single-handed 
and armed only with a light 
machine-gun, he checked a 
formation of the SS 10th 
Panzer Division He died 
of his wounds 


Photos, Canadian Ojjicirtl, Fo% Photos, Lenarc 


Major CURRIE 
Major David Vivian Currie, 
Canadian Armoured Corps, 
commanding a small foice 
of Canadian tanks and in¬ 
fantry, captured the village 
of St Lambert-sui-Dives 
on August 18, 1944, without 
artillery support and held 
it for three days against 
large-scale counter-attacks 
He was awarded the V C 
GPU 


Lieut WATKINS 

Lieut, Tasker Watkins, the 
Welch Regiment, after all 
his supeuor officers had 
been killed, crossed open 
country under heavy fire 
at Bafom on August 16, 
1944, wiped out two 
German posts with a sten 
gun and then led a success¬ 
ful bayonet charge He 
received the V 0 
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(ontsnoiwleuts Mimn.ui lilts had 
ceased with tragic and lei tilde sudden¬ 
ness ” Dead choked lln* village stieel 
and sunoundmg moadoivs. By August 
22 the disoigam/ed lenuunts ol Von 
Kluge’s 7ih Aimy had been taken 
prisoner and the pocket eliminated 
On August 15, it was announced that 
Genenil Eisenhowei had taken ovei 



SECOND ARMY COMMANDER 

Lieut -General Sir Miles Dempsey, com¬ 
mander of the British 2nd Army in 
France, with Lieut -General Richard Nugent 
O’Connor (left), commanding British tank 
formations in Normandy General 0 ’Connor, 
who was captuied in Libya near Benghazi 
in April 1941, had made lus escape in 
January 1944 Photo British Official 

peisonal command ol the Allied Expo 
ditioinuy Foice, that Geneial Mont 
gomory was at the head of the 21st 
Army Group, consisting of the British 
2nd Army (General Dempsey) and the 
1st Canadian Army (General Creiar), and 
that Lieut -General Omar Bradley was 
at the head of the 12th Army group, 
composed of the U.S 1st (General 
Hodges) and 3rd (General Patton) 
Armies. Geneial Montgomery issued 
his last order as C -ra-C., Allied Land 
Forces on August 20 
31 i>e 


The opining battles of the new cam¬ 
paign m the west may he summarized 
thus 

Fust, there was the fight to protect 
the beach-head ftom fire and immediate 
countei-atlack 

Second, the fight for the budge head 
—a long drawn out piocess of local 
opeuitious to gam loom for deployment 
and the build-up for the decisive attack 
and exploitation—day-to day evpench- 
luie, of course, slowed down the build-up 
of reserves. This phase included the 
capttue of the port of Choibourg, and 
the securing of a starting line for the 
decisive attack, and it also helped to 
wear down enemy reserves 

'Fluid, the opening of the main 
offensive lo make way for a brealc- 
thiough Tins began with the attack 
at Caen which the enemy evidently 
look to indicate the intention to break 
though there. The assault was taken 
up all along the line with vaiymg 


weight and icsulted, a-> lwd been hoped 
m tlu Amencans making an opening 
foi an armoured bleak out 

Fouith came the aimouied bieak out 
though the Avranches bottle-neck while 
the enemy was pinned down on the 
British fiont 

Fifth, there was the enemy’s counter¬ 
attack to cut though the AvTanch.es 
bottle-neck, made in inadequate strength 
because many of his reserves had been 
exhausted, could not arrive tn time, or 
were committed to the British front 

Sixth, the enemy was deprived of the 
use of Brest, and the Allied light flank 
was protected, by the Amencan break¬ 
out When the AvTanches counter¬ 
attack developed, the Americans swung 
north to trap the counter-attacking 
force while the Bntish cliive on the 
Caen front closed the trap on the other 
side The enemy persisted in his 
cormter-attack too long, and the trap 
closed on him 


BRITISH AND AMERICANS MEET AT ARGENTAN 
Troops of the American yi Army, advancing from Le Mans, reached the Argentan area in 
great strength on August 12, 1944, but it was not till some days later that they made contact 
with British and Canadian tioops closing in from the north on the Germans trapped in 
the 1 Falaise Gap 1 The built of the German 7th Army, commanded by Field-Marshal von 
Kluge, was destroyed in this battle Photo, Bi itish Newspaper Pool 
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ALLIES REACH THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE CHANNEL 

“The event of the year so far as the British Army is concerned is the re-entry into 
Europe from the West,” said Sir James Origg, Secretary of State for War, in intro¬ 
ducing the Army estimates on March 13, 1945. The following extracts from his 
speech give important details concerning the build-up of the British Armies which 
help to explain the success of that great venture of war 


F ew campaigns can hit have gone more “ according to 
jitai; ” than that of June, July and August, 11)14. I 
remember lining present, a month or six weeks before 
IJ Day, at a conference where the I .and. Sea anil Air Com¬ 
manders expounded their plans, and gave out their provisional 
orders. ... At the end of his exposition Field-Marshal 
(thru Genera!) Montgomery put on the wall a large map 
showing where lie expected the Anglo-t'anndian-Amorican 
forces to be at D -f- EH). .Somewhere about I) T SO I was 
visiting the General at his Held FI.Q. . . . The dispositions 
of the Allied Forces were almost exactly as they had ap¬ 
peared on the map I saw at the preview, but the position of 
the Germans was unite different. They had stood and fought 
on the wrong side of tire Heine, a great part of them had been 
destroyed in consequence, and lire way was, open for a rapid 
advance beyond the Seine to the very German border. . . . 

Normally it is nut good policy to pot a formation into tire 
field unless there' is a clear prospect of being able to provide 
enough reinforcements to keep it up to strength for as long 
ns the operations are likely to last. Rut tire campaign which 
was {o start in the summer of Hitt held the chance of com¬ 
plete and final victory. . . . Wo therefore decided to throw 
everything we could into the battle. . . . 

During this period of preparation we mounted and sus¬ 
tained offensives in North Africa and, after the destruction 
of the enemy there, we invaded Sicily in July of 1043 and 
Italy two months later. These operations provided many 
lessons for the new venture and many new devices wore 
specially prixluced for it. And, of course, a great, many old 
devices were developed and perfected. ... 1 must mention 
the Baitoy Bridge; the Flail tanks j the engineer assault 
tanka j the ilamo-throiving tanks which Field-Marshal 
Montgomery picks out as a particular success j self-propelled 
anti-tank guns and the special forms of anti-tank ammuni¬ 
tion. Of the entirely now devices the most notable, perhaps, 
was the prefabricated harbour—llio “ Mulberry.” . . A sot 
of spare lock gates for the Caen canal were constructed and 
made ready to he floated over complete in case the Germans 
destroyed tile existing gates. And again spare parts and 
assemblies for the repair of vehicles damaged in (lie early 
days were packed in special cases such that the required part 
could be found in the dark and issued without delay. . . . 
Two million 24-liour rations, specially parked in waterproof 
covers, were issued in the period immediately after landing, 
together with three million self-heating tins of soup and cocoa. 
Three and a half million rases of compo rations, sixty million 
gallons of tinned petrol mill sixteen thousand tons of coal 
parked in live hundred thousand special rot-proof hags were 
got ready for early shipment. Twenty thousand feet of rail¬ 
way bridging and twenty-live thousand tons of steel Ireslling 
were prepared to reconstruct our supply lint's as we ad¬ 
vanced. ... In the last 1 1 days alone Ordnance Depots 
issued one hundred and fifty thousand miles of telephone 
cable and eleven million yards of minefield tracing-tape. . . . 

'Then began the movement to marshalling areas. The 
marshalling camps, which had been constructed nonr 
to all the ports of embarkation, wero designed for two main 
purposes. First, they enabled the Movements staffs to sort 
out each unit into appropriate craft loads, and secondly, they 
served as hotels where troops arriving and departing at all 
hours of the day and night could, be fed, bathed, accommodated 
and supplied with all their last-minute needs, It was in these 
camps, too, that the final stages of the waterproofing of 
vehicles were carried out. In all one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand were waterproofed, and despite thcfact that many of them 
went ashore through five feet of water in heavy seas, less than 
two in every thousand were drowned oif the beaches. . . . 

By D-S the loading of stores into coasters had been com¬ 
pleted and the berths were clear for the loading of the assault 


vessels. The road convoys moved down tin 1 last few miles 
from marshalling areas to ports, and tho craft were loaded in 
tlio order planned long beforehand to ensure that what was 
first needed on the other side would bo first oil'. . . . 

The Supremo Commander, General Eisenhower, directed 
that the assault should begin on Juno 0. . . . He vested 
(lie command of all (he ground forces engaged, of whatever 
nationality, in General Montgomery’. This was to continue 
until the number of U.S. troops engaged warranted their 
separate control by a UTS. Army Group Commander. The 
assault began, therefore, under General Montgomery's direc¬ 
tion in ilie early hours of June ti. . . . By ,1 uno 10 (lie Allied 
Armies had won a continuous front along a narrow strip ol 
the Normandy’ coast. . . . Generals Dempsey and Mont¬ 
gomery had already set up their Advanced II.Qs. ashore. 

TAuniNG this critical phase when we had no ports, our chief 
concern was to win what the Americans call the logistic 
battle. . . . The enemy’s huild-up w.os reduced because lie 
couldn’t make up bis mind wluit was coming next and also 
because of tbe success of tho li.A.V. policy of Interdiction. 
Our own build-up was successful because of our months and 
years of careful preparation. ... In the tlrst fourteen days 
three hundred and ninety thousand men, seventy thousand 
vehicles and two hundred and thirty thousand Ions of stores 
were landed for tbe BriLisli and Canadian forces alone, and 
tbe figures for (lie U.S. forces were of (lie same order. Tlio 
gales which raged round about June 18 delayed the build-up 
and damaged the two Mulberries, one of them so badly that 
it was abandoned ; but I hough it delayed it never interrupted 
and in the cud the logistic battle was won. . . , 

Argeninn was captured on August 13, tho Canadians took 
Falaiwo on the 17tli and to all intents and purposes tlio 
German 7th Army was hopelessly trapped. Tlio tinio had 
now como for the U.S. Iroops to pass from General Mont¬ 
gomery’s command, and lie issued liis lost directive as 
Commander of all the Allied land forces on August 20. . . . 

|Hr James Grigg then described the campaign which in 
eight months took the Allies 11 from (ho wrong side of tho 
Channel to tho Bhine and beyond.”] 

Dot mo say n little about tanks. . . . First as regards guns. 
The Royal Tiger, alone of the enemy's failles, mounts a gun 
—a hotted up ftS-nmi,, firing a 224-lb. shot, with a mu/./.le 
velocity of 3,310 feel per second—which has a penetrative 
performance superior to (lmt of our 17-pounder tiring cun- 
ven/hmnl Hhol. The standard 88-mm. mounted in the ordinary 
Tiger and ilie 7i5-mm. mounted in tlio Panther are both 
inferior weapons. But the 17-poundor firing tlio latest type 
of ammunition surpasses thu performance of any German 
gun yet encountered or, so far as I know, in contemplation. 
Moreover, we have in action at least live tanks mounting a, 
17-pounder for every Royal Tiger the Gormans have on Die 
Western Front. 

Then as to armour—it is true that the frontal thickness of 
ilie Tigers anil indeed of Ike Panther makes them all three 
formidable defensive weapons. But we aren’t any longer 
lighting n defensive war. . . . Field-Mu I'M ml Montgomery 
himself . . . thinks that British armour has come through 
tlio campaign in Western Europe with flying colours, and 
has proved itself superior in battle to German armour. Ho 
holds that if Rundstedt had been equipped with British 
armour when he attacked in tho Ardennes on December 18, 
he would have reached the Meuse in 36 hours, which would 
have placed the Allies in a very awkward situation. And 
further that if the 21sb Army Group had been equipped 
with German armour it could not have crossed tho Heine oil 
August 28, and reached Brussels on September 3 and Antwerp 
on September 4, thus cutting oif the whole Pas do Calais 
area in eight days : which the Field-Marshal holds to be a 
very remarkable achievement with far-reaching results. . . . 
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‘THIS SWELLING CRESCENDO OF DESTRUCTION 

A ai ' in /! lc J asI year ,‘? krgely ‘he story of the Royal Air Force 
fT ‘| 1L A |r P° rc e working in the closest partnership and harmony 

foi the destiuction of the common enemy,” began Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of 
State for Air, in introducing the Air estimates on March 6, 1945. Outstanding points 
in the story as he told it are recorded below 


D Day for the British mid American armies of liberation 
was Juno 0 last year, hut for the Royal Air Force the 
campaign had started long before. The weight of our 
invasion of Northern Europe would have been much reduced 
if the U-boats find been sinking even a fraction of the number 
of Allied ships which they were sinking in every month of 
the year 1(143, Gradually, however, the squadrons of Coastal 
Command, .. . working in closest co-operation with the escort 
groups of tho Royal Navy, had obtained an increasing 
mastery of the German submarines. Bomber Command, too, 
had contributed largely to this result by bombing the U-boats 
in iheir assembly yards and in their pens, and by their 
arduous, difficult and extremely snece.ssfnl mining operations. 

Tho Germans had boasted dial, thanks to flie (J-boat, no 
Allied soldier would sol foot on the Continent of Europe. 
Coastal Command and the Royal Navy answered (his boast 
with deeds. Together they swept tho seas and kept open 
those channel lanes on which depended the security of our 
convoys and the nourishment of our armies. 

In tho opening singes of this great battle the burden of 
the fighting lay principally on Coastal Command. In the 
three weeks before 1) Bay Admiral Doenitz was endeavour¬ 
ing to move up his reserves of U-boats from their bases in 
Norway to tho threatened area of the Channel Coast. From 
Norway these U-boats begun lo slink out on their long trek 
through Northern and Atlantic waters lo the Channel. The 
Commnnder-in-Oiiief, Coasltil Command—Sir Sholto Douglas 
—had nniicipatod every move they made. Knowing what 
they had lo expect tho German Command had given their 
evows a concentrated course of training against air attack. 
In particular they were equipped with a new 37-mra. anti¬ 
aircraft gun. Their foresight was wise hut unavailing, for 
those reinforcements were attacked and mauled by aircraft 
of Coastal Command. In the continuous daylight of the 
Northern summer, tho biitllo was joined off the coasts of 
Norway, tho Shellands and tho Faroes and oven in the 
Arctic when the U-boats sought to escape the range of our 
aircraft. Many were sunk and damaged. 

This was the opening bout. The main campaign, fought in 
I ho English Channel and its Western approaches, began on 
D Day. Previous to that date, single U-boats had pene¬ 
trated into coastal waters with the aid of Schnorkels. When 
tho invasion came, the Biscay U-boat fleet made their way 
to tho Western approaches of tho Channel on the surface. 
They wore instantly engaged by Coastal Command, and 
U-boal prisoners have frankly admitted that entering thr 
Channel was a nightmare. During the first four critical days 
from D Day, the Command made 38 sightings, which re¬ 
sulted in several destructive attacks. . . . 

Themis successes of Coastal Command, won in unison with 
tho Royal Navy, were decisive; a blow was indicted 
on the enemy from which ho never recovered. . . . 

The work of Bomber Command under Sir Arthur Harris 
and of tho United States Strategic air forces under General 
Spunlz, in preparation for the launching of our armies, had 
been continuous over a period of years. All through 1043 
and 1044 the great battles of the Ruhr, of Hamburg and 
Berlin, were steadily undermining the war power of Germany. 

Wo had become aware that the Germans were making a 
tremendous effort lo build up tho biggest fighter force that 
the world had ever seen. . . . Tho British and Americau 
bomber forces, therefore, in the winter of 1943 and spring of 
last year turned their main effort against the German fighter 
factories and ancillary production. ■ . . 

General Arnold, Commanding General of the United Slates 
Army Air Force, in his annual report to Congress says : 

“ Tho week of February 20-28, 1044, may well be classed by 
future historians as marking a decisive battle in history— 
one as decisive and of greater world importance than Gettys¬ 
burg. ” That great series of attacks against the German 


aircraft production laid the foundation of the air mastery 
which the Allies enjoyed on D Day and now enjoy over 
Germany and the battlefields of Europe. 

In the late spring, the destruction of German communica¬ 
tions behind the intended invasion front took first place 

among our bombing objectives. It was not a task 

upon which the Allied Air Forces entered liglilheartedly, for 
it involved the destruction of railway facilities, some of which 
were in thickly populated areas of France. . . . Marshalling 
yards and railway repair facilities were destroyed on a great 
scale. 24 road and railway bridges over the Seine were selected 
for bombing ; by D Day all 24 had linen either demolished 
or severely damaged. The result was to destroy one of the 
main assumptions on which the enemy’s plan of defence was 
based. He had naturally assumed that he could reinforce 
his defensive front by road and rail more quickly than we 
could reinforce by sea. As things turned out, the weather 
favoured this calculation and for three critical days it was 
impossible to land troops or supplies over the beaches. 
Nevertheless, so thoroughly had the Allied Air Forces done 
their work and so complete was the mastery of the British 
and American Tactical Air Forces over the French roads and 
railways by day, that the Allied armies were able to reinforce 
much more rapidly than the Germans. . . . 

'Two activities of Bomber Command call. I think tho 
House will agree, for special attention on this occasion. 
Tile “ Tirpitz ”... was sank by two squadrons of Bomber 
Command under Wing Commander Tait. They flew 1,200 
miles to bomb from some 15,000 feet and scored 3 direct hits 
and two near misses. ... I think Hon. Members will he 
gratified to reflect that this brilliant feat of arms was ac¬ 
complished by British crews aiming, with a British bomb- 
sight of extraordinary complexity, ingenuity and accuracy a 
12,000-lb. bomb of British design and manufacture from a 
British Lancaster—the only aircraft in tho world to-day 
which could carry that bomb. . , . 

When the peoples of Europe awoke from the nightmare of 
1040, they found themselves powerless against the mechanized 
might of Nazi Germany. To the Royal Air Force fell tlio 
task of supplying arms to the resurgent peoples of Europe. 

. , . The task was exacting. Every crew was a pathfinder. 
They Were searching, not for towns or marshalling yards, but 
for fields and points in the open country—often miles from 
roads and other landmarks. This entailed extremely low’ 
flying, with tho aircraft—especially if it was a light night— 
an easy target for even the lightest flak. In difficult country 
the navigation risks were almost as formidable as the risks 
from the enemy. Frequently pilots had to land their aircraft 
in occupied territory to bring out leading members of the 
Underground movement. . . . Aircraft operating from (his 
country dropped more than 160,(100 parachute containers of 
arms and explosives, and 37,000 packages of specialized 
equipment. At least 16,000 tons of supplies were dropped 
from Great Britain alone. . . . 

For four years the Allied Air Force was the only force 
from the West carrying the war to Germany. From Dunkirk 
to D Day they harried and pounded German war industry 
and transport. Had not the Luftwaffe hern out-fought in 
the air, hammered on its airfields and smashed in its factories, 
there could have been no invasion of Normandy. . . . 

Allied air bombing is on such a colossal scale that Dr. 
Goebbels has had to admit that “ it can now hardly be 
borne.” In the week ending February 12, 10,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped by the Allied Air Forces. This rose to 
23,000 tons the next week, to 41,000J,he week after that and 
in the following week 32,000 tons with some returns out¬ 
standing. This swelling crescendo of destruction is engulfing 
oil plants, lank factories and the communications of the 
German armies on every front, as from West, East and South 
the Allied Armies surge forward into Germany. 
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Chapter 315 

AIR WAR IN THE WEST DURING 1944 

Something of the work of the Allied Air Forces in connexion with the re¬ 
opening of the Western Front in Europe is told in Chapter 307. Here Captain 
Norman Macmillan, M.C., A.F.C., gives an account of other air activities of 
the Allies in Western Europe, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic during 1944. 

He described the mounting air assault on German industry in Chapter 296 


T he air war in 1944 is cleft by the 
date line June 6, tlie day of the 
invasion of Normandy. Pre¬ 
paration for that event brought changes 
in air appointments at the beginning of 
the year. On December 29, 1943, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Trafiord Leigli- 
Mallory, A.O.C.-iu-CJ. Fighter Command, 
became Allied Air C.-in-C. under General 
Eisenhower. The R.A.F. created a 2nd 
Tactical Air Force to operate with the 
invasion forces, and the appointment of 
Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coniugham to 
command it was announced on Janu¬ 
ary 25, 1944. The arrival in England 
of Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder 
from the Mediterranean to assume his 
duties as Deputy Supreme Commander 
to General Eisenhower was announced 
on January 10 (see plate facing page 
3103). 

Fighter Command was the pool which 
had to meet the demands of the new 

Air Defence organization, and at 
of the beginning of March 

Great Britain Command was 

replaced by a new Com¬ 
mand called Air Defence of Great 
Britain (see page 3102), a name which 


existed in the organization of the R.A.E. neuve St. Georges and Chambly (near 
prior to June 1930. Paris), Lille, Ghent, Tours, Tergnier, 

Mouth after month Bomber Command Aulnoye, Laon, Ottignies, Lens, La 
broke its own records. In March 1944 Chapcllc, Vilvorde (near Brussels), 

its strategic night bombers delivered Montzcn, Aclieres and Somain; more 

than 1,000 bombers took 
part in many attacks. In 
May the Command dropped 
37,000 tons and again rail¬ 
way targets in France, 
Belgium and Germany were 
the principal objectives. In 
June the bomb tonnage rose 
to 5(1,000. 

The changed situation fol¬ 
lowing the Allied invasion 
the record tonnage of 20,000 tons on of France made it possible for Bomber 
Germany and 8,000 tons elsewhere. On Command formations, if necessary, 
March 15 the night force sent out in- to be escorted by fighters when they 
eluded more than 1,000 heavy four- intervened by day in the battle areas 
engined bombers for the first time, and in Europe. In the autumn of 1944 this 
3,000 tons were dropped on Stuttgart great strategic night force was to a 
and subsidiary targets. In April—a very considerable extent being used for 
month notable for strategic attacks day bombing in support of the Army 
against communications in Western of Liberation. This change in the 
Europe—-Bomber Command dropped Command’s work, and, as the Army 
33,000 tons, and the record for one night advanced, the rise in the tonnage it 
soared to over 4,500 tons. Among the dropped on targets within Germany, 
month’s targets were railways at Villa- are shown in tlio accompanying table. 




Flight-Lieutenant HORNELL Squadron-Leader EAZALGETTE Squadron-Leader PALMER Flying-Officer CRUICKSHANK 


Flight-Lieutenant David. Ernest Acting Squadron-Leader Ian Squadron-Leader Robert Anthony Flying-Officer John Alexander 

Hornell, Royal Canadian Air Force, Willoughby Bazalgette, D.F.C., Maurice Palmer, D.F.C. and Bar, Cruickshank, R.A.F.V.R,, received 

was awarded the V.C. for hi. action R.A.F.V.R., master bomber of a R.A.F., was awarded the V.C. for the V.C. for gallantry while on 

while pilot and captain of a Catalina Pathfinder squadron, carried out his conspicious gallantry in an attack anti-U-boat patrol as captain and 

on anti-U-boa.t patrol in Northern mission in France on August 4, on Cologne on December 23, 1944 pilot of a Catalina in Northern 

W ^ erS f, H ‘ S u rCraft baC " 7 damaged I944, althou S h h!s Lancaster was when, with his aircraft on fire and waters. Sighting a surfaced U-boat, 

and ablaze, he pressed home the ablaze. He brought his aircraft in imminent danger of blowing up he attacked. The depth-charges 

attack and sank the U-boat. His down, thus saving two wounded with its bomb load, he pressed home failed to drop. His navigator- 

crew were picked up 21 hours later members of the crew who could not the attack, dropping his bombs on bomber was killed, two others of the 

rom their ding ly ; two were already use their parachutes. Killed when the marshalling yards with devas- crew were wounded, and he himself 

dead of, exhaustion ; Flight-Ueut. the machine later exploded, he was tating effect. His bomber was last was wounded 72 times, but he 

Hornell himself died soon after. awarded the V.C. seen going down in flames. attacked again and sank the U-boat. 

Photos, British Official ; Elliott <0 Fry ; Keystone 
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, . , ,|,| , r , , , , R.A.F. GLIDERS LINE UP TO TAKE OFF FOR FRANCE 

a 10 l ln H lg l OHec ll OU lu ra Part of the immense armada of aircraft which crossed to France in the hours preceding the land- 

FiUrope, the Weight that . Tell upon f a n of the Invading armies on June 6, 1944. Below, camouflaged airborne troops aboard one 

German soil rose until it reached of the gliders of an aerial train extending for 200 miles which dropped glider-borne and 

a hundred per cent of Bomber Com- parachute troops to key points behind the enemy's coastal positions. Photo, British Official 
maud’s tonnage. Duisburg got more ; .. .. 

than 10,000 tons in less than 18 hours . 



on October 14 and 15, The Command’s 
total tonnage for the year was 525,518 
tons (pins 13,170 tons of sea-mines), 
more than twice the weight dropped 
from September 1939 to December 1943. 

During 1944- the activities of the 
U.S.A. 8th, 9th, 12th and 15th Air 
Forces steadily' increased, the 8th and 
9th operating from the United Kingdom 
until the latter, a tactical force (like the 
12th in Italy), moved to the Continent, 


MAJOR-GENERAL R. N. GALE 

Maj.-Gen, Richard Nelson Gale commanded 
the British 6fch Airborne Division on June 6, 
1944. In January 1945 he became Deputy 
Commander to Lieut.-General Lewis H. 
Brereton, commanding the Allied 1st Air¬ 
borne Army set up in August 1944. 


where each of the U.S. armies had its 
own Tactical Air Force in support, of 
operations. The bombing distribution 
for the 400,000 (long) tons of bombs 
dropped by the 8th Air Force in 1944- 
was : Allied Army support, 32 per cent; 
German aircraft industry, 29 per cent; 
German oil industry, 13 per cent; 
flying-bomb launching-sites and depots, 
1 per cent; tanks, ordnance and motor 
vehicle plants, 5 per cent; shipyards 
and port installations, 1 per cent; other 
miscellaneous targets, 13 per cent. The 
8th Air Force had both bombers and 
fighters, and 6,129 German aircraft were 


shot down and 1,044 more destroyed 
on the ground by the guns of its fighters 
and bombers; the force lost 2,632 
bombers and 1,446 fighters ; it destroyed 
6,675 railway wagons 4,014 motor 
transport vehicles, 128 armoured 
vehicles, 41 tanks and 67 ammunition 
and fuel dumps, disabled 3,300 loco¬ 
motives, and damaged many more. 
Both Bomber Command and the- 8lh 
Air Force dropped thousands of tons of 
weapons and supplies to the French 
Maquis andthePolishpatriots in Warsaw. 

The pounding of the aircraft factories 
in France, Germany, Czechoslovakia 
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ALLIED FIGHTERS OPERATE FROM AIRSTRIPS IN FRANCE 
Airfield construction units and Servicing Commandos accompanied the assault troops on June 6, 
1944, and moved inland with bulldozers to sites previously selected by photography. By June io, 
Spitfires were talcing off and Dakota transports of the U.S.A. 9th A.F. were evacuating casualties 
from portable airstrips, the first Allied fighters to operate from French bases since 1940 being a 
Spitfire wing led by Wing-Commander Johnson, a Battle of Britain veteran. Here U.S. Thunder- 
holts are being serviced at one of these improvised airstrips. Photo, Keystone 


anil Austria; and of the oil installations 
in Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Rumania by the three great Bomber 
Forces of Britain and America operating 
from Great Britain and Italy broke the 
power of the Luftwaffe to put aircraft 
into the air and find fuel for tlio.se that 
were left to fly ; and with the smashing 
of tile rail communications, held up the 
precious oil that the Welirmaclit needed 
for its surface vehicles and tanks. (For 
the work and effects of the “Transporta¬ 
tion Plan " air attacks, see page 3103.) 

German radar stations along the 
French coast were smashed from the 
air [see page 3101) to prevent detection 
of the assault forces; and from 11 p.m. 
on June 5 until sunrise on June 6, 
Bomber Command made ten attacks 
each with 100 or more heavy bombers 
against 40 German coastal heavy guns, 
bombing from 20,000 feet through ten- 
tenths cloud by Pathfinder radar control 
from home ground stations with the 
“ Oboe ” type radar instrument in the 
aircraft. These bombers dropped over 


5,000 tons and so damaged the guns and 
emplacements, or threw up such large 
mounds of earth in front of them as to 
'render them useless for action against 
the great convoys that soon swarmed 
the seas off the coast of Normandy, and 
not a shot was fired by them on D day. 

Over the invasion force more than 
11,000 Allied aiicraft operated under 
Leigh-Matlory. Before dawn the British 
6th Airborne Division (commanded by 
Major-General R. N. Gale, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., M.G.), and the U.S. 82nd and 
101st Airborne Divisions, the largest air¬ 
borne force ever employed in war until 
that date, were placed behind the German 
coastal defences by parachute and 
glider [see Chapter 311). The Hamilear 
glider, able to carry a light tank of 
about eight tons, or any other equivalent 
load, went into action for the first time 
{see illus., page 3101). The other first- 
line gliders were the Horsa, a three-ton 
transport, and the American Waco 
(CG4A), a two-tonner. 

Once the invasion had begun the 
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Loire bridges were quickly bombed down 
to isolate the battlefield, and heavy 
bombers were used in close support of 
operations. 

In the afternoon of June 30, 250 
Lancasters with fighter escort wenl to 
1 he support of 1 he British 2nd Army whose 

bridge-head across the „ . . 

r n i i • Bomber 

river Orion was being „ , , 

„ , , n Support for 

h e r c e I v counter-.-, . „_ 

. , y , ,,, , Ground Forces 

attacked (.see Chapter 

314), and in fifteen minutes dropped 
more than 1,000 tons of bombs on 
Fillers Borage and a small wood shel¬ 
tering enemy Lillies. Preceding British 
ground attacks, on July 7 at dusk, 
450 Lancasters and Halifaxes poured 
2,300 1 ons of bombs on German troops, 
tanks, guns, defence posis, obliterating 
strong-points in Hie north-west out¬ 
skirts of Caen where resistance had 
been powerful ; on July 18, Allied 
bombers flying east of Caon dropped 
between 7,000 and 8,000 tons of bombs 
in an area of little more than 70 square 
miles: and of over 2,000 bombers engaged 
only nine were lost; on July 30 another 
concentrated load fell on the triangle 
Villers Bocage—Caumont—Jurques. 

Meanwhile, the Mediterranean Allied 
Air Force directed a great strategic 
air assault against key points in southern 


]T r ance aiul the Rhone valley, Then, 
throughout the night of August, 1-1-15, 
ft concentrated air barrage descended 
oil the German-defended Riviera coast 

_CTun positions, troops, strong points, 

supply dumps, beach obstacles, inland 
airfields and communications. Some 
200 naval aircraft fiom an Escort 
Carrier Support Force gave close support 
to the, Allied landings (sen Chapter 
320), operating continuously for ten 
days with surprisingly few accidents 
from deck landings. The Riviera in¬ 
vasion began with the descent of waves 
of parachute troops (with sometimes 
more than 1,000 in the air simul¬ 
taneously), followed by glider-borne 
troops with jeeps and 75-millimctre 
howitzers, and then the main seaborne 
assault force. Air mastery was quickly 
secured over an area stretching from 
the beach-head to 50 miles inland. 

The tactical aircraft of the Allied 
Expeditionary Air Force drove the 
Luftwaffe, steadily buck from its for¬ 
ward airfields by constant attacks with 
locket projectiles, bombs, cannon and 
machine-guns. Enemy ground forces 


were battered northwards out of France 
through Belgium until tlic British 2nd 
Army stood on the line of the Albert and 
Scheldt canals. There the nature of the 
countryside, with its innumerable water¬ 
ways, delayed the advance, and a great 
airborne operation was planned to force 
a corridor northwards along the loute 
Eindhoven — Veghel — Grave — Nij¬ 
megen—Arnhem and seize the strategic 
bridges-—tire Grave bridge over the 
Maas, tire Maas-Wahl Canal bridge, the 
Waal bridge at Nijmegen, and the Arn¬ 
hem bridge over the Lower Rhine (Lek). 

AEter enemy airfields had been cra¬ 
tered by bombs, the first landings were 
made on the afternoon of September 17. 
Over 1,000 troop-carrying or glider- 
towing aircraft—twin-engined Dakotas 
and four-engined Stirlings—took part. 
The U.S. lOist Airborne Division landed 
from Eindhoven northwards almost to 


Grave; the l T .S. 82nd Airborne l)‘m ion 
near Nijmegen ; and the Biitn-h 1st Air¬ 
borne Division .it Arnhem. The opera¬ 
tion was commanded by Lieut. -General 
F. A. M. Browning, Deputy Commander 
of the Allied 1st Airborne Army, and 
his Corps H.Q. landed with the 82nd 
Divi-ion in the Nijmegen area. 

The second lifts of all divisions lauded 
late on the second day, on account of 
bad weather ui England, and troop- 
carrier aircraft flew through heavy flak, 
but at Nijmegen the second lift of 400 
gliders landed within a few hundred 
yards of the ground fighting. 

The 101st Division completed'its task 
in two days, and the Guards Armoured 
Division linked up with the 82ud Air¬ 
borne. Oil the third day, no lift could 
fly iu, but a few supplies were dropped. 
Bad weather in the west next day again 
prevented Allied air operations, but the 


CONCENTRATED R.A.F. ATTACK ON ENEMY ARMOUR 
On June 30,1944, 250 Lancasters of R.A.F. Bomber Command, supporting the 2nd Army, attacked 
the 2nd and 9th S.S. Panzer Divisions as they moved up through the village of Villers Bocage 
(14 miles south-east of Caen) to the fighting zone farther north, They dropped over 1,000 tons 
in fifteen minutes ; only two houses in the village remained standing. Here a few of the Lancasters 
are passing over the target area, which is invisible through the smoke of concentrated bomb bursts. 

Photo, British O(ftrial 




Luftwaffe appeared in strength for the 
first time for several months. On the 
fifth day part of the Polish Parachute 
BriUdde Hew through the bad weather 
and dropped to join the forces that had 
pushed through the corridor to the 
south bank of the Lower Rhine. Oil 
the sixth day weather caused failure 
in the air supply to the 1st Airborne 
Division, now within a constricted peri¬ 
meter. and no reinforcements reached 
the 1st and S2ud Divisions, the latter 
also isolated through the cutting of the 
corridor farther south bv file eueinv. 


On the seventh day no airborne 
operations save a, partial re-,supply ul 
the 1st Division were possible. In the 
succeeding night part of the Polish 
Brigade got across the river and next 
day joined the 1st Division. Heavy 
fighting continued in the Arnhem and 
Nijmegen areas, and early on the ninth 
day it was decided to withdraw the 
1st Division. After fighting their way 
to the river, the survivors withdrew 
that night in boats ferried across by 
the 13rd (surface) Division. 

This airborne operation advanced the 


EFFECT OF A R.A.F. ‘TALLBOY’ ON A U-BOAT PEN AT BREST 
Built of thick concrete reinforced with steel girders, the U-boat pens at Brest were considered 
bomb-proof until on August iz, 1944, escorted R.A.F. Lancasters dropped iz,ooo-lb. 1 Tallboy ’ 
bombs on them in a daylight attack. After the fall of Brest on September 19, it was found that 
the roofs of three of the pens had been penetrated. Damage done to one of them is shown here. 

Photo, British Official 


ground forces nearly 00 miles through 
most difficult country, and placed 
British and Canadian forces in positions 
whence, in February 1945, they initiated 
1 lie western sect or of the Battle of 
Germany. General Dempsey, com¬ 
manding iiie forces fighting in the 
Nijmegen salient, said that the action 
of the 1st Airborne Army saved him at 
least 25,000 casualties. 

Antwerp, captured intact on Sep¬ 
tember 4, and much needed as a port 
for Allied supplies, was covered by the 
German-held Dutch islands of (lie 
Scheldt estuary. Bomber Command 
was again called in to aid the surface 
forces. In a daylight attack on October 3 
the sea dyke, Wesfckapolle, Walchoren, 
was burst by 12,000-lb, bombs at high 
tide, and in succeeding attacks ihe 
German gun positions covering the 
estuary were smashed and flooded, 
although tiro final capture of Walcheren 
involved Canadians aucl British in 
heavy fighting. 

On November 16, Bomber Command 
gave its first support to American ground 
forces, 1,150 R.A.F. bombers dropping 
more than 5,600 tons in an obliteration 
attack on Dneren, Juolich and Heins- 
berg—fully effective to the writer’s 
loiowledge at least so far as Ileinsberg 
was concerned. On the same day, 
1,200 U.S.A, 8th A.F. bombers dropped 
some 4,000 tons north of Eschweiler. 

U.S. heavy bombers did not carry 
a heavier bomb than 2,000 lb. Bomber 
Command’s 12,000 - lb. one-piece, 
streamlined, 22-foot long bomb, nick¬ 
named the “ Tallboy,” _ . 

was a terrible weapon _ 

(sec ill us. page 2969): , T Ub , 

when Brest was cap¬ 
tured (September 19), the German- 
vaunted bomb-proof U-boat pens were 
found cracked or burst wide open by 
these missiles dropped on them on 
August 12. They broke the Kombs dam, 
10 miles south-east of Mulhouse, on 
October 7, though the Sorpo dam in the 
Ruhr, attacked on October 15, resisted 
them as it had resisted the attack of May 
17, 1943 (see page 2660). With them 
29 Lancasters sank the battleship 
“ Tirpitz ” in Tromso Fjord on 
November 12 (sen page 2969 and illus., 
page 3070). 

Both Bomber Command and the 
Tactical Air Force made spectacular pin¬ 
point attacks, apart from their con¬ 
tinuous routine strategic and tactical 
work. On February 18, R.A.F. Mos¬ 
quitoes under the command of Group 
Captain P. C. Pickard, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
attacked Amiens prison, where 100 
French prisoners lay under sentence of 
death for aiding the Alii es. The first wave 
of six planes breached the 20-foot high, 
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ALLIED AIR FORCES IN THE INVASION OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
R.A.F. mechanics servicing a Spitfire at a landing strip newly constructed in the south of France following the Allied 
invasion between Nice and Marseilles on August 15, 1944. Below, part of Operation ‘Uppercut’—the landing of 
parachute troops in southern France on August 15 by the U.S.A 12th A.F. Troop Carrier Air Division. Large 
numbers of British and U.S. parachute and glider-borne men were dropped behind the landing beaches. 
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FRENCH PATRIOTS FREED FROM AMIENS PRISON 
On February iS, 1944, a Mosquito wing of the 2nd Tactical Air Force carried out an attack on 
Amiens Prison, France, which enabled some hundred French patriots, imprisoned for helping 
Allied airmen and others, to escape The attack was made from little more than roof-top level 
The plane carrying Group Captain P C Pickard, D S O, D F C (right), leader of the attack, 
and his navigator Flight-Lieutenant S A Broadley, DSO, was shot down 


3-foot thick wall, 
the se 0 0 n d des 
tioyeil both ends 
of the gaol and the 
Geiman g u a 1 d s’ 
quartets' The 
e 1 e w of one 
Mosquito, filming the action, saw the 
prisoneis running out into the sui 
iounding fields Gioup Captain Pickatd 
was killed in tlie attack On April 4 
Mosquitoes of No 2 Gioup led hy Wmg 
Commandei R N Bateson, DSO, 
D F C , made ail attack at 50 feet on a 
single five-storey house in The Hague, 
completely destioymg the building, 
which contained lists of the Dutch 
population, without touching tlie 
houses on either side except foi slight 
roof damage A third pm point attack 
of a similar kind occuned on Octobei 
■31, when 21 Mosquitoes 111 four waves 
wiecked two buildings of the University 
of Aarhus used as Gestapo H Q m 
Denmark, and containing thousands 
of documents relating to the Danish 
population and resistance Stockholm 
reported that about 100 Geimans, 
including the Gestapo Chief foi Jutland, 
were kifel 

When 60 Mitchell and Boston bombei s 
of No 2 Group attacked motoi tians- 
port waiting to cioss the Seme at 
Rouen by feny 111 the last days of 
August, 1,800 vehicles were destroyed 
and 6,000 Germans were later buried 


ALLIED AIRBORNE TROOPS IN HOLLAND 

Photographers of the Army Film and Photographic Unit accom¬ 
panied the men of the Allied ist Airborne Army who were dropped 
in the Nijmegen-Eindhoven-Arnhem area on September 17, *944 
Here airborne troops are unpacking supplies which have been dropped 
to them by parachute Left, Lieut -General Frederick Browning, 
Deputy Commander of the ist Airborne Army, who was made 
KCB in December 1944 for the part he took in these operations 
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PIONEERS CLEARING CAEN PAUSE FOR REFRESHMENT 
The destruction wrought in Caen by war and by deliberate German savagery was immense—the whole centie of the 
town, with shops and industrial buildings, was demolished (see dlus page 3181) , the churches of S Pierre S Jean 
and S Sauveur, the university and part of the castle built on the hill by William the Conqueror perished , and for 
nearly five weeks before liberation on July 9, 2944, Caen had been without electricity, gas and water except that drawn 
from a few wells Here men ol the Pioneer Corps are having a bnef respite while engaged on repair work 











1 MULBERRY ’ PORTS OFF THE FRENCH COAST: FAILURE AND SUCCESS 
Two prefabricated ports were planned and prepared in Britain and towed in sections across the Channel as part of the 
operations immediately following the invasion of June 6, 1944. Parts of 1 Mulberry A,' intended for the American 
sector, were lost at sea, and, as can be seen here, the floating pierways jutting into the Channel from 1 Omaha Beach 
(see ilius. in page 3145) were damaged and twisted beyond repair by the great storm of June 19—the worst the Channel 
had known in June for forty years. Below, loading and unloading proceeding smoothly at ' Mulberry B ’ off Arro- 
manches in the British sector ; it successfully rode out the storm that wrecked ‘ Mulberry A.' 

Photos , British Official U.1 S'. Signal Corps 
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FALAISE—■* HINGE ’ OF GERMAN DEFENCE IN NORMANDY—AFTER ITS CAPTURE 

With the talcing of the ancient town of Falaise on August 17, 1944, the Canadians smashed the German 'hinge 1 
position in the first great battle of the new western front. In an order of the day for August 18, Lieut.-General 
H. D. G. Crerar said, ‘ The capture of Falaise marks a great historic step forward to final victory.’ The town was in 
ruins, but immediately it was cleared of the enemy the inhabitants began to return (above). The beautiful nth-century 
church of St. Gervais had been reduced to a shattered skeleton (below). Photos, British Newspaper Pool 
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AMERICANS ADVANCE NEAR ARGENTAN 


Heavy fighting in Argentan was already in progress by August 15, 1944, the Americans holding part of the town 
and the Germans struggling desperately to prevent their advance to link with the Canadians near Falaisc It finally 
fell to British troops on August 20 The battle for Argentan was one of the great deeds 1 well and truly done by the 
whole Allied team,' to quote General Montgomery's special message of August 21, in the decisive ten-day battle of the 
Falaise Gap Here American infantry patrols are advancing cautiously m the neighbourhood of Argentan 
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RAF ATTACK ON GERMAN TRANSPORT AT ROUEN 
Rouen was liberated by the 1st Canadian Army on August 30, 1944 Some 35,000 Germans 
in what Lieut -General H D G Crerar described as * frantic retreat attempted to cross the 
river Seine m and near the city under incessant air and artillery bombardment Here are the 
tangled remains of some of the 1,800 vehicles destroyed m the last days of August by 60 
Mitchell and Boston bombers in one raid a^ne 


line on the Meuse would scaicely have 
protected the Ruhi when Allied aii- 
craft wete battenng it to pieces and 
the Gei mans had scarcely any defence 
against ihe overhead attack 
O 11 January 8, 1914, An Marshal hir 
Jolui Slessor was appointed Deputy 
to Lieutenant-General Ira C Eakei, 
C -in C Mediterranean 
Mediterranean A 1 lied An Force, and 
Appointments commander of all R A F 
units in the Mediterra 
nean On January 12, An Marshal Sn 
Keith Park succeeded An Chief Marshal 
Sn Sholto Douglas as A 0 0 -in 0 
Middle East, when the latter took over 
Coastal Command 

More than 5,000 Ions of bombs were 
diopped on an fields near Rome in the 
week befoie the Allied landings at 
Anzio on January 22 (see page 3047) 
Seteie air action over the beach-head, 
and numeious an battles waged above 
the surface forces, followed 

Italian iailway communications, stia 
tegically vulnerable to an attack, were 
constantly cut and disorganized, docks 
and lailway yards of value to enemy 
communications were bombed in Italy, 
Fiance and the Balkans Islands held 
by the enemy, factories and oil planls, 


airfields, gun positions, and troops were 
attacked Monte Cassino monastery 
and the town of Cassuio were violently 
bombed (sec Chapter 302) 

Throughout the vear air attacks were 
made fiom Italy and the Middle East 
against targets m Frame, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bul¬ 
garia and Greece, some were co¬ 
ordinated with operations of the 8th 
A F Athens (airfields), Avignon, Brno, 
Budapest, Chambery, Friediichshafcn, 
Genoa, Grenoble, Innsbruck, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Munich, Nice, Nimes, Nish, 
Ploesti, Regensburg (Ratisbon), Rome 
(tailyards and anfiekls), Steyr, Toulon, 
Trieste, Ulm, Vienna, Wiener Neustadt, 
Zagieb and many othei places came to 
know the bombers of the Meditenanean 
air forces The USA 15th A F played 
a major pait m the destruction of Gei- 
man oil reserves and m smashing her 
auciaft mdustiy Backed by the 
Allied air forces the Allied armies under 
General Sir Harold Alexander entered 
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Rome on June 4 By the end of the 
veai they weie far to the north of 
Rome, with their tactical ancraft smash¬ 
ing at the railway lines emerging from 
Alpine tunnels through which Kesscl- 
img’s supplies had then to pass 

On October 13 British airborne troops 
landed in ghdeis on Mogara airfield 28 
miles west of Athens, cleaied land¬ 
mines, and made landing strips for 
trauspoit and combat airciaft In a 
politically troubled Greece, the RAF 
on December 10 bombed an E L A S 
column appi oachmg Athens 
Three main organizations m the U K 
were concerned m the 1944 Atlantic air 
operations Coastal Command, the 
Fleet 4n Arm, and Transport Command. 
From bases m England, Scotland, 
Wales, Northern Ireland, the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, the Azotes, and 
(after the invasion of France) from the 
French coast, flying boats and land- 
planes of Coastal Command patiolled 
the ocean seaways, while Mosquitoes 
fought Geiman aircraft over the Bay 
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Mitchell, Lancaster, Mosquito, Boston, 
Marauder, Lodestar, Ventura laudplanes 
and Catalina, Coronado and Mariner 
flying boats were the principal types to 
cross by air. The British, American, and 
Canadian Air Forces were all concerned 
in transatlantic traffic, together with 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
Pan-American Airways, Export Air¬ 
lines and Trans-Canada Airlines. There 
were two classes of traffic : (1) delivery 
aircraft flown by ferry crews and (2) re¬ 
inforcement aircraft flown by the 
operational aircrews who would fly 
them in operations against the enemy. 
Delivery aircrews were mostly returned 
by air to the Western Hemisphere, and 
mails and priority passengers flew to 
all parts of the world via the trans- 


of Biscay and Spitfires gave ships pro¬ 
tection in coastal waters. From Ice¬ 
land, Newfoundland, Labrador, and the 
U.S A. coast R.C.A.F. and U.S.N.A.C 
patiols maintained watch over the 
western aiea of the Noith Atlantic. 
Fiona the West Indies, British and 
U.S. ; from the coast of Brazil, Bra¬ 
zilian ; from the West Coast of Africa, 
Coastal Command; and from South 
Africa, S.A.A.F. aircraft maintained 
constant vigil to defeat the U-boat 
threat to Allied seaborne communica¬ 
tion lilies, radar detection equipment 
playing a great and growing part in 
their success. 

Fleet Aircraft Carriers and Escort 
Carriers accompanied convoys crossing 
the ocean to the Mediterranean, Britain, 
Russia, Africa and India. Merchant 
Aircraft Carriers escorted convoys only 
to British ports,, themselves laden with 
oil or grain. Some M.A.C.s ferried air¬ 
craft on their decks, mostly fighters 
for the U.S. air commands in Britain, 
(See illus., page 3043 ) 

In Air Sea Rescue the year’s greatest 
development was the improvement of 
the airborne lifeboat—first carried by 
Hudsons and later by Warwicks—a 
life-saving development which began in 
Britain. 

Up to November 1944 25,000 aircraft 
had flown the Atlantic, and half that 
number had been so sent to the battle 
fronts within the previous year. Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1940 was the date of the first 
ferry flight, when seven Hudsons were the 
first war aircraft to make the journey. 
Later, Dakota, Liberator, Fortress, 


TRAINING YUGOSLAV PARTISANS IN ITALY 

Specially selected members cf Marshal Tito’s Partisans went to Italy during 1944 for training 
in the servicing and operation of aircraft undei the instruction of N.C.O.s of the Roj'al Air Force. 
Here Yugoslav Partisans and men of the R.A.F. are working together on Spitfires on an Allied 
airfield in Italy. Photos, British Official 


TRANSPORTING FIGHTERS BY AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 

To save time when a theatre of war urgently needed reinforcements of fighters and other short- 
range aircraft, these were frequently ferried across the Atlantic by the lighter classes of aiiciaft- 
carrier. Aircraft so conveyed reached port read y for flight, whereas machines carried in the 
ordinary way m crates had to be assembled on ainval. Both hangar and flight-deck of the 
carrier were filled with planes Here is H.M.S. ' Smiter ’ packed with Corsairs in transit 


Airports for 
Atlantic 
Ferry 


atlantic terminal. War-superannuated 
aircraft, such as Hampdens, were flown 
from Britain to Canada to serve as 
trainers ; only one Hampden failed to 
get across. 

New airfields and settlements were 
created to meet the needs of the At¬ 
lantic Ferry. Dorval airport, Montreal, 
was the western terminus; Prestwick 
airport, Scotland, the eastern. The 
northern run lay via 
Gandar airport, 
Newfoundland; or 
along an alternative 
two-stage route via Goose Bay airport, 
Labrador, and Reykjavik airport, Ice¬ 
land. The southern (flying boat) route 
ran from Bermuda, with feeder lines 
from Dorval, Elizabeth City, and 
Nassau. From Nassau the South At¬ 
lantic route lay via Para, Belem and 
Natal in Brazil io Ascension Island ( see 
illus. in page 2812), thence to Takoradi 
and Accra on the African Gold Coast, 
Lagos, Kano, Fort Lamy, and so to Cairo. 

Civilian aircrews wore dark blue 
uniform (pilots wore small metal wings) 
vvilh braid to distinguish Captain, First 
and Second Officers. Military crews 
wore Service uniforms. Their work 
reduced delivery from three months to 
three weeks or less, and saved shipping 
space and risk of aircraft losses through 
submarine sinkings. Crews have break¬ 
fasted four mornings running on Ascen¬ 
sion Island in mid-South Atlantic, who 
had been cither in Africa or South 
America hr the intervals between each 
breakfast. Men in a London club in the 
late evening might that morning have 
■breakfasted in Newfoundland, and next 
day be far on their way to Australia. 
The Atlantic, graveyard of so many 
pioneer flights, in war was spanned by 
an aerial bridge built by courage of 
aircrews, skill of aircraft engineers, and 
devotion to duty of ground controllers. 
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Chapter 316 

FOUR OCCUPIED LANDS GREET LIBERATORS 

During 1944, the Allied armies of liberation reached and crossed the frontiers 
of Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Their ordeal 
was not over the Netherlands in particular had still grievous suffering to 
bear but freedom was very near, Denmark atone of 'the five countries 
whose history is related in this chapter remained entirely under enemy domina¬ 
tion. For internal events in these countries during 1943, see Chapter 273 


I N Denmark, though the Germans 
paid and protected the Sehalburg 
Corps (Danish Nazis—the dregs of 
the population—estimated at about 
2,000 in Copenhagen and 6,000 elsewhere 
in Denmark), encouraging 
DENMARK them to murder promi¬ 
nent personalities and to 
assault defenceless women and children, 
they could not stem the tide of growing 
resistance, which manifested itself in 
sabotage against factories workiug for 
the Germans and vital German com¬ 
munications, 

One notably daring attack was made 
on June 22, on the Iiiftel Syndikatet in 
Copenhagen, > which, after Krupps and 
the Skoda Works, was the largest fac¬ 
tory in Europe specializing in the manu¬ 
facture of automatic weapons. It was 
making arms for the Germans to the 
value of £100,000 per month. The 
saboteurs drove off without one casualty, 
while the Germans called on Danish fire¬ 
fighting crews who, however, operated 
their engines in such a way that the 
factory was completely destroyed. In 
retaliation the head of the Gestapo in 
Denmark, General Pancke, executed 
eight patriots in Jutland at the far side 
of the country—-though he did not use 
the word reprisal. 

There ensued from June 30 a general 
strike in Copenhagen, which the German 
authorities attempted to quell by cut¬ 
ting off supplies of water, gas and elec¬ 
tricity ; but Danish morale remained 
firm, and the Germans were compelled to 
make concessions: the Sehalburg Corps 
was withdrawn from the streets on July 4, 
and the curfew was lifted on the 9th. 

In September, the Gestapo made 
many new arrests and deported 190 
hostages to Germany, while German 
soldiers opened fire on civilians in Copen¬ 
hagen. Following a two-day strike, 
the Germans proclaimed a “state of 
emergency” and withdrew all power 
from the Danish police (1,680 of whom 
were sent to Germany), replacing them 
by members of the Sehalburg (renamed 
Hilfspolizei) Corps. In October 400 
persons arrested in Copenhagen were de¬ 
ported to Germany; the German police 
were reinforced; and arrested saboteurs 
were compelled to travel on German 
troop trains. But sabotage and wreck- 



mg, m particular agamat enemy com¬ 
munications, continued. 

Inside Norway the Gestapo and its 
agents continued their political offensive 


against Norwegian patriots with in¬ 
creasing intensity. The Nazis still hoped, 
by a brutal suppression of the leading 
elements of resistance, to force some sec¬ 
tions of the population to assist in the 
German war effort not only as slave 
labourers, hut even as conscript soldiers. 
The attempt to realize this aim called 
forth the maximum resistance. 

Early in the year it was discovered 
that Quisling, at a meeting with Hitler 
in January, had promised to mobilize 
three divisions of young Norwegians for 
military service with the 
Wehrmacht on the Eastern NORWAY 
front. The premature dis¬ 
closure of this undertaking compelled 
the Nazis to postpone for several months 
any attempt to put it into practice, and 
enabled the patriots to make every 
possible preparation for effective resis¬ 
tance when the decisive trial came. 

In May the Nazis called up three age 
groups of youug men for so-called 
National Labour Service. Immediately 
the Home Front leadership instructed 
young Norwegians to ignore the calling- 


‘STATE OF EMERGENCY' IN DENMARK 
On September 19, 1944, the Germans suppressed the Danish police force. The same day, in 
protest, a general strike broke out in Copenhagen, accompanied by street fighting, particularly 
in front of the royal palace, where several Germans and Danes were killed and wounded. Here 
members of the Danish police are on the defensive in the palace grounds. Above, police and 
civilians build barricades before the palace. Photos , Keystone 
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‘ALTMARK’ COMMEMORATED 
Near Joessing Fjord, where H.M.S. 'Cossack' 
released 299 British prisoners held on board 
the German ship 1 Altmark ' in the then 
neutral waters of Norway (see Chapter 63), 
the Germans erected this sign : 1 Here on 
February 16, 1940, the Altmark was surprised 
by British pirates.' In 194S the Norwegians 
presented this board to Admiral Sir Philip 
Vian—Captain of 1 Cossack ' in February 
1940. 

/■‘hold, rlxiwinted Prms. 


up notices and to go into biding in the 
forests and country districts. Gestapo 
search parties bad little success. 

Tlte struggle against mobilization re¬ 
ceived much assistance from saboteurs 
who burned down registration offices, 
destroyed card indexes and so forth. 
Other sabotage was directed against. 
German fnel supplies, one petrol tank 
after another being emptied, blown up 
or set on fire. Them came attacks on fac¬ 


tories, such as the Kongsbcrg Ammuni¬ 
tion Factory, the Iiolmestraud Alum¬ 
inium Factory, the Lysaker Chemical 
Works, a large omnibus garage in Oslo 
containing 100 German aeroplane en¬ 
gines, and the Skefco Warehouse in Oslo. 

One of the most important sabotage 
attacks culminated on February 20. 
1944, in the blowing-up of the ferry - 


Destruction of 
Norwegian 
1 Heavy Water ’ 


steamer “ Hydro,” on 
Lake Tiunsjoe, with a 
cargo of “heavy 
water ” an route for 


Hamburg. The only considerable source 
in Europe of heavy water (deuterium 
oxide), used by the Germans in atomic 
energy experiments, was the Norsk 
Hydro Hydrogen Electrolysis plant at 


Vemork in the Rjukan Valley, in the saboteurs had practised in England on 
province of Telemark. “ duplicate models built under the super- 

As far back as 1942, Allied plans had vision of Major Leif Tronstad, formerly 
been made to sabotage this plant (and Professor of Industrial Chemistry at the 
thus lessen the possibility of Germany’s University of Trondhjcm. Now the 
perfecting an atomic bomb) by landing demolition charges were slipped into 
airborne troops. The first attempts position in the machinery, and the men 
ended in failure, but on February 16, were 20 yards outside the, factory when 
19-13, a Norwegian party was success- they heard the, explosion. It was calcu- 
fully parachuted into the district, kited that 3,000 lb. of heavy water were 
Divided into a demolition group and a destroyed, together with the most 
covering group, the attackers reached important parts of the high coucen- 
tlieir objective on the night of Fcbru- tration plant. 

ary 27-28. Whilst the. covering party From the members of the. parly who 
surrounded the German guard-house, remained in Norway to report results, 
the demolition group entered a room it was learned that General von Falken- 
adjacent to the target, found the door horst visited Vemork immediately after 
into the. high concentration room open, the disaster. He described the operation 
and took the guard by surprise. The as “ the best coup I have ever seen.” 



NORWEGIAN VICTIMS OF THE NAZIS 

The bodies of 35 of the 45 Norwegian prisoners who lost their lives when the German prison ship 
1 Westfalen ’ sank in the Skagger Rak were recovered and buried in Gothenburg Cathedral, 
Sweden, with full military honours on September 14, 1944. Here are some ol the coffins, 
covered with Norwegian flags, lying in the Cathedral before the service. Photo, Nomcgitm Official 
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ONCE A FISHING VILLAGE IN FINNMARK 

The site of the fishing village of Berlevaag in the Arctic province of Finnmark after the Germans 
had razed every building in it—a part of the destruction they wrought in the province following 
the Russian advance into Norway in October 1944 Out of a population of 1,600, only 70 
remained, living in cellars on the fish they were able to catch and use when the Germans had gone. 
Photo, Norwegian Official 


The German guards were removed aud 
punished and German mountain troops 
patrolled the district, some of them 
firing nervously on one another. Recon¬ 
naissance aircraft hovered in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The Gestapo combed the 
area and arrested many innocent Nor¬ 
wegians ; mountain huts wore broken 
into and burnt, 

Following an attack by the U.S.A. 
8th A.F, in November 1943, the 
Germans had decided to dismantle the 
Vemork installations and send the 
machinery to Germany. As soon as this 
information reached London, in Febru¬ 
ary 1944, approval was obtained from 
the Norwegian Defence Minister to 
attack the stocks on route, despite risk 
of reprisals on the local inhabitants. 

' The Germans had drafted special S.S. 
troops into the Rjukan Valley, aircraft 
patrolled the mountains each day, and 
new guards were stationed on the rail¬ 
way line from Vemork to the ferry quay 
on Lake Tinnsjoe ; but by some freak 
of folly not a single German guard had 
been posted on the ferry-boat “ Hydro.” 
At 1 n.in. on February 20, three Nor¬ 
wegians hoarded her, and laid in the 
bows time-bombs constructed from 
alarm-clocks. At 11 a.m. the “Hydro” 
sank, after a “ mysterious explosion,” 
and with her 3,600 gallons of heavy 
water. So it was that the manufacture 
of heavy water ceased in Norway and 
all stocks available to German scientists 
from that source were lost. 

By the end of the year more than 
8,000 Norwegians were confined in 
prisons and concentration camps in 


Germany. Prison ships sailed from Oslo 
across the heavily mined Stager Rak to 
Denmark. One, the “ Westfalen,” sank 
on September 10 with some 50 Nor¬ 
wegians—of whom only five escaped— 
locked in the hold. The tragedy 
aroused such indignation in Sweden 
that the Swedish Government decided 
to refuse further transit visas to Ger¬ 
man civilians, who had been allowed to 
return from Norway on the “safe” 
route provided by the Swedish railways. 

Following the signing of the Russo- 
Finnish armistice on September 19, the 
Russians advanced through Finland, to 
cross the Norwegian frontier on October 
25. A week earlier, a representative of 
Terboven, Reich Commissioner for Nor¬ 
way, declared that Russian troops 
entering Norway would find every 
“ military and civilian installation " de¬ 
stroyed, no single fireplace intact, and 
that the entire civilian population would 
be forcibly evacuated from the war 
zone, those who stayed behind being 
left to suffer the “ white death ” (i.e. die 
of cold). The Germans kept their word : 
as the Russians approached, they re¬ 
treated southwards, driving the people 
out of their homes, burning towns, vil¬ 
lages, isolated houses and farm buildings. 
Approximately 250,000 people were 
affected. Some escaped to Sweden or the 
mountains or the rocky inhospitable 
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islands off the coast. Many died of cold, 
hunger and exposure. Some were shot 
while escaping. The Arctic province of 
Finnmark, where at the best of times 
life is very hard, was reduced to a dead 
country. 

The Russian armies of the Ukraine 
(see Chapter 305) crossed the pre-war 
Russo-Polish frontier on January 4, 
1944. On February 8, “ Wolna Polska,’’ 
organ of the Union of 
Polish Patriots in Mos- POLAND 
cow (see page 2940), 
announced the creation in Occupied 
Poland of a National Council which, in 
July, set up o Polish Committee of 
National Liberation (Polski Komitet 
Wyzwolenia Narodowego) that met at 
Chelm in liberated territory on July 22. 
What Moscow radio described as a 
“ Polish Popular Assembly ” met at 
Lublin on the 25th, invested the Com¬ 
mittee with provisional powers until 
November 1, 1944, and declared Lub’in 
the temporary capital. 

During September, Mr. Osobka- 
Morawski, President of the Committee, 
and the Governments of the Soviet 
Republics of the Ukraine, White Russia 
and Lithuania signed agreements for 
the removal from the area east of the 
“ Cuxzon Line " (claimed by Russia— 
see page 3212) of some 4,000,000 
Poles. On December 31 the Committee 





way network, where “communication's 
have to be earned on with the utmost 
care owing to the activities of the 
underground army.” 80 neivous were 
the Germans that on June 30 the 
military authorities issued an order that 
“ anyone coming within 550 yards of 
the rails will be shot.” 


ported on waiting lorries to the nearest 
base of the underground army. The 
rest was set on fire. 

As a result of these and other ex¬ 
ploits, a proclamation issued in June 
1944 by the German management of 
the “ Eastern Railways ” named “ four¬ 
teen dangerous sectors ” and “ eight 
dangerous centres ” on the Polish rail- 


IN MAIDANEK EXTERMINATION CAMP, LUBLIN 

When the Russians captured Lublin on July 24, 1944, they overran Maidanek camp, where 
they found prisoners of war from the Polish armies of 1939, Soviet prisoners, citizens of Poland, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia, Denmark, Norway and 
other countries. A commission of inquiry they set up established that 1,380,000 corpses of 
people killed m the camp by shooting, gas, starvation and torture had been burned in the cremation 
furnaces and on bonfires Lublin residents are seen inspecting the camp, Photo, Planet News 


Attacks on 
German 


declared itself “the first Provisional 
Government of Liberated Democratic 
Poland,” with Mr, Morawski as Premier. 

The activities of the underground 
movement in Poland kept half a 
million Germans occupied, its members 
earned out death sentences passed by 
the underground on German officials. 
One of its most vital tasks was the 
destruction of German communication 
lines and military transport. 

Owing to the constant derailment of 
trains round Lublin, the governor of 
the area asked the German authorities 
to reinforce the military police on the 
railways with 3,000 
men. On March 16 

„ . several battalions of 
Troop Trains 0 , , , 

S.S. men and military 

police were sent from Cracow. Half 
way between Cracow and Warsaw, 
1\ miles from Kielce, the troop train 
carrying them was derailed by iron 
obstacles placed in its path. The 
Germans were then attacked by a de¬ 
tachment of the undergiouncl army 
waiting in ambush. The sluimish 
lasted one and a half hours; many 
Germans were killed and 250 were made 
prisoners. On April 5 a train of 30 
wagons of anti-tank guns and ammuni¬ 
tion passing through the coal basin of 
Dahrowa was suddenly attacked at a 
station near Katowice, The fight with 
the German guards lasted barely half 
an hour. Then some of the ammunition 
and 200 German soldiers were trans¬ 


On June 11, 1944, Pmczow, a town in 
central Poland, was enteied by the 
patriots and remained in their hands 
for several hours. 

Their task was to TT / 0 * l8h 
liberate from prison n e ^ r ° und 

400 eminent political ln er in 

prisoners who had been condemned to 
death. The whole German garrison 
and the police were disarmed and taken 
prisoner. Some of the Gestapo officers 
previously condemned to death by the 
underground were executed. On March 
11 two attacks were carried out by men 
of the Polish underground army m 
Berlin, chiefly as a propaganda measure. 
Leaflets were scattered round the two 
Beilin railway stations, 15 Germans 
were killed and 26 wounded. Expedi¬ 
tions were also sent to Silesia, Slovakia 
and East Prussia. 

Units of the (Secret Home Army, 
attacking the Germans in the rear, 
helped the Red Army to capture Vilna 
(July 13), Lwow (July 27) and other 
places. But their greatest effort was 
the rising in Warsaw in which some 
80,000 Polish tioops fought. By July 
31, a Russian mobile column had ad¬ 
vanced as far as the outskirts of Praga, 
an outer suburb of Warsaw on the east 
bank of the Vistula. General Tadeusz 


UNDERGROUND ARMY UNIT RECEIVES ITS STANDARD 
The Polish Telegraphic Agency in London announced on July 18, 1944, that units of the 
secret Underground Army, to the strength of a division, had co-operated with the Soviet General 
Chernyakhovsky's forces in the assault on Vilna, captured on July 13. Here the 23rd Brigade, 
serving in south-east Poland, receives its standard after it has been blessed, July 1944. 

Photo, Keystone 
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BATTLE OF WARSAW 

l. German anti-tank gun in Theatre 
Square, Warsaw, firing at the rums o£ 
the Town Hall, one of the last centres 
of resistance by the Polish Home 
Army in the heroic battle of 
August t-October3,1944. 2. General 
Th&feusz Komcrotvski (known as 
General Bor), commander of the 
Home Army in Warsaw, in civilian 

clothes after his surrender. 3. Coun^ 

tess Tarnowska, President of the 
Polish Red Cross, and Dr. Bartos- 
zewski, delegates foe the surrender, 
arrive in the enemy lines. 4. Citizens 
who survived the terrible battle. 






ROCKET SHELLS ON DEVASTATED WARSAW 

Following their defeat of the Russians at Praga, the suburb of Warsaw on the east bank of the 
Vistula, the Germans turned the full force of their armour and their bombers against the Polish 
patriots who had risen in considerable force in the city Itself, under the command of General 
1 Bor 1 (Thadeuse Komorowski). This remarkable photograph shows a rocket shell discharged 
into a devastated area where the Home Army was still holding out. Photo , Planet News 


Komorowski (known as General Bor), 
commander of the Polish Home Army 
in Warsaw, had been authorized by the 
Polish Government in London to use 
his own judgement about the time fox 
a general uprising in the city, and the 
nearness of the Russians decided him to 
strike at B p.m. on August 1, A heroic 
struggle followed- But strong rein¬ 
forcements of picked S.S. troops rushed 
to Praga defeated the Russians and 
stopped their advance. 

General Bor’s forces achieved great 
initial success, but both his intelligence 


staff work and his liaison with the 
Russians seem to have been at fault, 
and he was unable to co-ordinate his 
movements with the Soviet command. 
The Germans, having halted the Rus¬ 
sians, turned the full force of their 
bombers and their armour against the 
Poles in Warsaw who, however, short 
as they were of weapons and ammuni¬ 
tion, held out until October 3. Some 
outside help came to them from the 
R.A.F., which dropped weapons and 
supplies (up to September 12, 250 
Allied airmen, including 98 Poles, were 
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lost on these missions), and after 
September 14 from the Red Air Force, 
while on September 16 the largest force 
of shuttle bombers of the TJ.S. Strategic 
Air Force ever to leave Biitain dropped 
arms, ammunition, food and medical 
aid ovei Warsaw and flew on to Russia. 

Civilian sufferings in the city were 
indescribable—the Germans carried out 
incessant air bombings at roof-top 
height, and artillery bombardment was 
almost continuous. After September 8 
both electric light and the water supply 
{ailed. The "Warsaw rising was the 
greatest single defeat suffered by the 
Poles during the war. Their losses were 
high—only 15,000 men surrendered— 
and their capital was almost totally 
destroyed. The Germans completed 
its destruction after driving the 400,000 
inhabitants to a huge concentration 
camp at Pruszkow, many thousands 
being sent for forced labour in Germany. 

During the operations which led to 
the liberation of Lublin (July 24), the 
Red Army overran the Maidanek 
“ extermination camp.” The findings of 
a subsequent joint Russo-Polish com¬ 
mission fully substantiated the un¬ 
believable reports of the destruction 
there of Polish and other Jews, 
political victims of many countries, and 
Polish and Soviet prisoners of war. Of 
Poland’s pre-war Jewish population of 
3,325,000, only some 250,000 hunted 
creatures living in the woods remained. 
Many thousands of victims from Austria, 
Germany, France, Hungary, and other 
coimtries had also vanished. 

The Germans had already inundated 
a considerable area of the Netherlands— 
according to estimates made by the 
Government in London, 25 per cent of 
the arable land of 
the country—by the THE 

end of 1941. In NETHERLANDS 
the early months of 
1944 they flooded new areas, in Zeeland 
and the provinces of North and South 
Holland, forcibly evacuating the in¬ 
habitants. There was also great 
activity in the building of fortifications, 
with increasing pressure upon Dutch 
labour. Exerted through the rationing 
system, the withdrawal of unemploy¬ 
ment pay and, wherever possible, 
through direct compulsion, it resulted 
in the transportation of some quarter 
of a million Dutch workers to Germany, 
while another 40,000 were sent to 
Belgium or France. 

Underground resistance was bold and 
continuous, Olio raid had for its object 
the appropriation of radio sets for the 
use of the underground. A number of 
confiscated sets were stored in the 
municipal offices at Groothuizen under 
the day and night guard of two men. 



The guards were overpowered, and 76 
wireless receivers were Temoved. The 
Germans considered the lower ranks of 
the police so unreliable that they 
disarmed them. Their revolvers were 
stored in a barracks at s'Hertogenbosch. 
Next morning the room was found to 
have been burgled, and the revolvers had 
disappeared. The pm-point raid by the 
R.A.F. in May on a single building at 
The Hague (described in page 3194) was 
the result of co-operation between the 
Dutch underground and the E.A.F. 



RESISTANCE CAPTIVE 

Allied troops crossed the Dutcli-Belgian 
border on September 11, 1944, and every¬ 
where received assistance from Dutch 
resistance elements. Here two members of 
the Netherlands Underground movement 
are questioning a prisoner rounded up at 
Valkenswaard, just inside the border. 
Photo, British Newspaper Pool 


British Troops 
Cross the 
Dutch Border 


As the British and Canadian armies 
advanced, hope ran high that the 
liberation of the Netherlands would be 
accomplished as swiftly 
as had been that of 
France and Belgium, 
On September 4, Seyss- 
Inquart, Reich Commissioner for Occu¬ 
pied Holland, proclaimed a '‘state of 
emergency.” Herman troops were 
ordered to open fire on all demonstra¬ 
tions of over five people; a curfew from 
8 p.m. to 4 a.m. was imposed. Troops of 
the British 2nd Army crossed the Dutch- 
Belgian border near He Groote on 
September 11, and six days later came 
the airborne landings in the Arnhem- 
Nijmegen-Eindhoven area (see Chapter 
325). The same day General Eisenhower 
broadcast a message to the people of the 
Netherlands, telling those in the area 
south of the River Lek (Lower Rhine) 
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that “ the hour for which you have been 
waiting so long has struck” and that 
“ your qualities of courage and dis¬ 
cipline ... are now called on for one last 
supreme effort. ” The population of the 
still unliberatcd areas were advised not 
to rise, but to give help, shelter and 
information to the Netherlands Forces 
of Resistance At the same time, the 
Netherlands Government in London 
called on all Dutch railway workers to 
strike in order to impede enemy trans¬ 
port and troop movements. 


ministration, and all available transpoit 
A population of 7,000,000 was faced with 
imminent starvation ; the daily nation 
m the province of South Holland fell 
111 October to 780 calories a day, in 
December to 460 (compared with the 
3,000 required by the normal human 
being for health). There was no fuel 111 
the towns either. Yet in that densely 
populated, unforested, meticulously cul¬ 
tivated land, hundreds of thousands 
still eluded the intensive German labour 
call-up. 


Dutch resistance elements were at the 
various landing and dropping zones 
during the airborne invasion, and 
guided the airborne forces to their 
targets; Dutch women in the villages 
provided hot meals for them. Ground 
forces coming up in support liberated 
Eindhoven on September 19, Nijmegen 
on the 20th; but what was left of the 
British 1st Airborne Division had to be 
withdrawn from Arnhem on the 27th. 
The Netherlands south-west of the 


German oppression in Czechoslovakia 
continued in 1944; but the whole atmo¬ 
sphere in the country changed with the 
approach of the Red Army, which reached 
the Soviet-Czechoslovak r7vrf , n 
frontier on April 8. Act- ctcwaicia 
mg under directions from 
the exiled Government in London, 
partisans increased both passive resist¬ 
ance and sabotage. National councils 
were set up in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, as well as a 



FLOODS IN 
HOLLAND 
Flooding of certain 
strategic areas was a 
recognized method of 
defence in the Nether¬ 
lands ; and to the 
floods they let loose the 
Germans added, as can 
be seen in this photo¬ 
graph, obstacles of 
various kinds to impede 
airborne landings and 
amphibious operations 
The Dutch Govern¬ 
ment in London esti¬ 
mated that twenty-five 
per cent of the arable 
land of the Netherlands 
had been inundated by 
the end of 1941, and 
further flooding took 
place in 1944 as the 
Allies approached the 
Netherlands frontier. 
Photo, Associated Press 
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number of district committees. The 
ta.sk of the organizations was, as areas 
were liberated, to safeguard order, 
remove collaborators from public office, 
see that the people were fed, and carry 
on interim administration pending the 
election of a free Parliament. 

Dr. Tiso, President of Slovakia, and 
his Foreign Minister, Dr. Tuka, were 
received by Hitler at his H.Q. on May 


river Maas was cleared by the end of 
the year; but the rest of the country, 
in which lay the great centres of 
population, was still in enemy occupa¬ 
tion, and demolition charges in position 
there threatened another million acres 
of arable and pasture land (17 per cent 
of tho national total) with inundation by 
salt water if touched off. 


The Germans used the continuing 
railway strike not 
only as an excuse 
for bringing no food 
into the country, 
but also as a pre¬ 
text for confisca¬ 
ting the small re¬ 
serves of foodstuffs 
built up by the 
Dutch Food Ad- 




IN LlBbKATfaD 
HOLLAND 
i. Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands, husband oi 
Princess Juliana, the Heii 
Apparent to the throne 
being cheered when he paic 
a visit to Nijmegen after it: 
liberation on September 20 
1944. 2. The people o 

Tilburg, freed by Britisf 
armour on October 27, nail; 
portrait of Princess Julian) 
to a boarded-up shop front 
3. Refugees from Nijmegei 
find rest and care in a stock 
mg factory turned into a 
emergency hospital. 4. I 
November, Prof. Pieter S 
Gerbrandy, Dutch Premiei 
visited the Netherlands. H 
is seen here in Breskens 











Catlos from, his positions as Slovak War 
Minister and C.-in-C., on the grounds 
that he had introduced “ Bolshevist 
and pro-Allied ” officers into the Slovak 
Army, had prepared the rising of the 
Slovak partisans (which, the Slovak 


13 for discussions on 
the relations between 
Germany and Slo¬ 
vakia at which Field- 
Marshal Keitel, Rib- 
bentrop, General 
Catlos (Slovak War 
Minister) and Tido 
Gaspar (Slovak Pro- 
pa g a n d a Minister) 
were also present. 

Following the 
entry of four Ger¬ 
man divisions from 
Moravia into Slo¬ 
vakia on August 29, 
the Czech Forces of 
the Interior came 
into the open, and, 
with Slovak parti- 
sans, captured 
Csacza, a junction on 
the railway from 
Bratislava to Cracow 
and Berlin. Fight¬ 
ing also broke out 
in the areas of Zilina, most important 
railway junction in central Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and of Trencin, which dom¬ 
inates the Vlara Pass in the White 
Carpathians. These operations were 
carried out under the orders of the 
Slovak National Council, representing 
all democratic parties and acting on 
general instructions from London. 

The rising was followed by the dis¬ 
missal on September 2 of General 


NETHERLANDS AIRMEN HOME AGAIN 
The Burgomaster of the town of Helmond, in the province of North Brabant, presents shields 
of his town and province to men of the Royal Dutch Naval Air Service on their return to the 
Netherlands with the first three of their Mitchell bombers. This squadron had flown with the 
Royal Air Force for four-and-a-half years (see illus. in page 2733), 

Photo, British Newspaper Pool 


CZECHS RETURNING TO THEIR VILLAGES 

Villagers driven from their homes in the Carpathians as the fighting advanced took refuge in the 
mountains, Here is a group returning after their district has been cleared of the enemy. The 
Red Army, and with it the Czechoslovak Brigade formed in Russia in 1541 (see page 2579), reached 
the frontier of Czechoslovakia on April 8, 1944, but progress through the difficult border 
country was slow, despite substantial internal help. Photo, Pictorial Press 


Red Army 
Enters 
Slovakia 


radio declared, was started by Slovak 
Army officers), and kad attempted to 
make contact with, the Czech Govern¬ 
ment in London. President Tiso con¬ 
tinued to express his confidence in the 
Reich as “ protector of Slovak inde¬ 
pendence/’ 

The incorporation of all patriot forces 
fighting in Slovakia into the Czecho¬ 
slovak 1st Army, under the command 
of General Rudolf 
Viest (who resigned 
his appointment as 
Under -Secretary of 
War in the London Government to take 
up his new post) took place in mid- 
September. The first Czechoslovak 
community to be liberated was Vyssi 
Kormarnik ill Slovakia, reached on 
October 6 by the Czechoslovak 1st Army 
after it had forced the Dulda Pass in 
the Carpathians in a bitter struggle 
which cost it very heavy losses. 

As in Poland, however, the Russian 
forces did not advance so rapidly 
as had been hoped, and S.S. troops 
occupied Banska Bystrica on October 
28, taking prisoner over 12,000 Czechs, 
including General Viest himself, and 
capturing 284 guns, 65 aircraft, 62 
tanks, and 98 heavy weapons which 
had been concentrated in the area by 
General Catlos, after consultation with 
the Soviet Command. The end of the 
year found the Red Army advancing 
slowly but steadily into Slovakia through 
very difficult mountainous country. 
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Chapter 317 

EXILED GOVERNMENTS PREPARE FOR HOME 

The thoughts of the exiled governments of Norway, the Netherlands, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia turned during 1944 towards preparations for their return 
home. None of them saw their native land that year, however; and the 
Polish Government, failing to adjust its differences with Russia, steadily 
lost weight in international affairs. The internal happenings in these 
countries and in Denmark for the year are described in Chapter 316. For 
the earlier history of the exiled governments, see Chapter 274 


“ T must congratulate all of the Danes 
in this country,” said Mr. Eden 
in January 1944, 11 and Danish 
seamen who sail the seas in the 
Allied cause on the way in which you 
have upheld the name and fame of 
Denmark.'. . Danish ships and Danish 
seamen have shared with the Mer¬ 
chant Navies of the Allies 
DENMARK all the perils of the war 
at sea, and so it is fit¬ 
ting that Danish ships in our service 
should be flying the Dannebrog, which 
now rightly takes its place alongside the 
flags of the United Nations.” More 
than 800,000 tons of Danish shipping 
with some 5,000 men were enlisted for 
the cause of the free nations. Many 
of these ships and crews volunteered to 
take part in the invasion of France. 

Early in 1944, Danish seamen serving 
with the Royal Navy took over two 
recently commissioned motor mine¬ 
sweepers, which flew both the Danish and 
White Ensigns. A number of Danes 
volunteered for service in the “ Buffs,” of 
which regiment King Christian is hon¬ 
orary colonel; Danes served in the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force, and in the 
Royal Norwegian Navy. 

Iceland on June 17, 1944, proclaimed 
itself a republic, severing the union 
with Denmark as it had the right to do 
after twenty-five years under the Act 
of Union of December 1, 1918. 

Three weeks before the Allied onset 
in Normandy, the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment in London signed identical agree¬ 
ments with Britain, the United States 
and Russia providing for 
NORWAY the administration of 
Norway as she was liber¬ 
ated. Russian forces reached Norway 
first, on October 25. Next day King 
Haakon broadcast a welcome to them, 
and on the 28th Mr. Trygve Lie, the 
Premier, and Mr. Terje Wold, the 
Minister of Justice, went first to Stock¬ 
holm, where they arranged for a credit 
from Sweden of 100,000,000 kroner 
(about. £6,000,000) to cover the support 
of 15,000 Norwegian refugees in Swe¬ 
den, the training in Sweden (already 
carried out) of 10,000 Norwegian police, 
and the supply of certain goods. They 
then went on to Moscow, where they 
reached agreement on the use in liber¬ 


ated Norway of their Swedish-trained 
police force. On November 15 Mr. Wold 
paid a flying visit from Moscow to 
Kirkenes—the first Norwegian minister 
to set foot in free Norwegian territory 
since the German occupation of 1940. 
He found only 28 houses standing, 
food supplies limited and the health 
position serious. (See page 3203.) 

A Norwegian Military Mission, sent 
from Britain and under the control of 
Major-General W. Steffens, the Nor¬ 
wegian Military Attache in Moscow, 
was attached to the Russian Command 
on the Arctic front, on which Norwegian 
troops specially trained in Britain 
co-operated. Other Norwegian forces 
served with the Allies on the western 
front: a Norwegian Commando took 
part in the capture of Walchcrcn in 
November 1944. 

In September it was announced that, 
of the 1,022 ships totalling about 
4,000,000 tons placed by Norway at the 
disposal of the Allies following the 


German invasion in 1940, 475, of nearly 
2,000,000 tons, had been lost in Allied 
service up to September 1,1944. Ships 
of the Norwegian merchant navy were 
among those that took the Allies to 
Normandy, and a Norwegian ship was 
the first to sail into Antwerp after the 
Scheldt had been cleared in November. 

The crossing of the pre-war Polish 
frontier by the Red Army on January 4, 
1944, brought a new element into the 
relations between Poland 
and the Soviet Union. POLAND 
The London Government 
issued a statement on January 5 affirm¬ 
ing its reliance on the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, and stating that 
though no agreement had been reached 
between it and Russia, it had instructed 
the Polish underground forces to “ in¬ 
tensify their resistance to the German 
invaders, to avoid all conflict witli the 
Soviet armies entering Poland in their 
battle against the Germans, and to 
enter into co-operation with the Soviet 



DANES TAKE OVER MINESWEEPERS 

Vice-Admiral E. L. S. King, C.B., M.V.O., Principal Liaison Officer to the Allied Navies, addresses 
Danish seamen serving with the Roval Navy at the ceremony at a Scottish port when two of 
H.M, motor minesweepers were handed over to Danish crews. On Admiral King’s left are 
Count Reventlow, the Danish Minister, and Captain A. M. Bingeman of H.M.S. 1 Lochinvar,' 

Photo, British Official 
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POLISH FORCES ON WESTERN AND SOUTHERN FRONTS 
Tanks of the tst Polish Armoured Division rolling past a windmill near Hooge-Zwaluwe in the 
Netherlands. Above, General Maczek, commander of this Division, in conversation with 
General Montgomery, C.-m-C , 21st (British) Army Group, of which the Polish troops in the 
west formed part. Below, General Kasimierz Sosnkowski, Polish C -m-C, inspecting Polish 
troops of the 8th Army in snow uniform during his visit to the Italian front in April 1944. 
Photos, British Official; Keystone 



Russo-Polish 

Difficulties 

Continue 


commanders in the event of the resump¬ 
tion of Polish-Soviet relations.” 

In a statement published on January 
11, Russia insisted on the rectification 
of the Poliah-Russian front lei, but 
intimated that she would support an 
extension of Poland westwards. Later 
developments made it clear that she 
wanted the so-called “ Curzon Line ” 
(proposed as the houndaiy by the 
Supremo Council on December 8, 1919) 
to be recognized as the basis for dis¬ 
cussions of Poland’s eastern frontier. 
The Polish Government, however, had 
no intention of yielding up the ter¬ 
ritories overrun at Russia’s expense 
during the period of her weakness 
following the war of 1914-18, and 
counieied with the suggestion that the 
settlement of both east and west 
frontiers should bo left until after the 
war when a Polish parliament would be 
able to ratify any changes. 

There was no resumption of relations 
between the London Government and 
the Soviet Union, and the likelihood of 
agreement decreased 
when in July Russia 
allowed the Lublin 
Committee (see page 
3203) to administer liberated Polish 
territory. During a visit paid to 
Moscow in October by Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden, consultations were held 
at which both the Lublin Committee 
and the London Government were 
represented—the latter by Mr. Miko- 
lajczk, the Picmier, who relumed to 
London to consult with his Cabinet. 
Ho could not persuade its members to 
agree to the proposals he brought, and 
I 10 resigned, to bo succeeded by Mr. 
Axciszewski, who formed a govumment 
on November 29 which included no 
representatives of Mr. Mikolajczk’s (the 
Peasant) Party. 

General Kasimierz Sosnkowski, Polish 
C.-in-C,, said in Apiil 1944 that more 
than 100,000 Poles were lighting 111 the 
reconstituted Polish army, navy and 
air force, apart from the guerilla army 
in Poland itself (see page 3204), Polish 
Commando troops appeared on the 
Sangro and Ganglia.no (Italy) in Jan¬ 
uary 1944, and in February it was 
announced that the 2nd Polish Corps, 
commanded by General Wladyslaw 
Anders, and comprising the “Caipa- 
thian” and “ Krcsowa " Divisions, was 
in action m Italy after intensive training 
in the Middle East, (The part this well- 
equipped, well-tiained corps of brave 
men played in the Italian campaign is 
mentioned ill Chapters 302 and 338.) 
Polish forces also fought with distinction 
in western Europe, the 1st Armoured 
Division, commanded by General 
Maozek, achieving great things in the 
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‘PRINCESS IRENE BRIGADE’ APPROACHES HOLLAND 

An official statement published in August 1944 announced that the Princess Irene Brigade of the 
Netherlands Army (formed in 1942 and named after Princess Juliana’s second daughter, born a 
month before the outbreak of war) was fighting with the rst Canadian Army in France Here 
transport of the brigade is moving through a Belgian village only 25 miles from the Dutch 
frontier, which was crossed by the Allies on September 11, Photo, Pictorial Press 


battle of tlie Falaise Gap (see page 3184). 
Infantty and airborne units fought with 
the British and Canadians through 
France and the Low Countries. Sir 
Bernard Montgomery (promoted Field- 
Marshal on September 1) was awarded 
the highest Polish military honour, 
Virtuti Mihtari, on November 25, while 
fourteen Poles, including General 
Maczek, were awarded the D.S.O. and 
other Biitish decorations. 

By an Anglo-Pobsh agreement of 
April 6, 1944, the Polish Air Force— 
third largest in Britain—received an 

Polish Air autonomous status, 

Polish Air Aip vice-Marshal 

. , Mateusz Izycki, its 

Autonomous T .n it 

Inspector-liencTal, be- 

ing appointed A.O.C.-in-C. At that 
time, the force consisted of thirteen 
squadrons—seven Fighter, three Bom¬ 
ber, one Night-Fighter, one Coastal 
Command, one Army Co-operation 
Command—with over 12,000 personnel. 
It continued to co-operate in all the 
activities of the R.A.F. Britain re¬ 
ceived advance information about 
flying-bombs smuggled out by Poles 
employed in France and Germany 
in their manufactuie, which they 
actively sabotaged; while Polish 
fighter pilots had by September 7 
destroyed 223 of these missiles sent 
against England. 

Polish losses during the war were given 
by Polish sources in London as: Killed 
and wounded, Polish campaign (Sep¬ 
tember 1939), 220,000 ; Narvik (April- 
May 1940), 300; France (May-June 


1940), 6,500; Libya (1941), 900, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy 
(1944), 10,600; Polish Air Force and 
Navy (1940-44), 10,600 ; Polish Home 
Army (until March 1944), 25,000. With 
war prisoners in Germany (420,000) and 
internees in other countries, total losses 
of the Polish armed forces abroad to the 
end of 1944 and at home to March 1944 
amounted to about 886,700. 

A statement made by the secretary 
of Dr. Gerbrandy, the Dutch Premier, 
on April 4 outlined the arrangements 
made by the exiled government in 


anticipation ot an early return to the 
Netlierlanrl'' Each pait of territory 
as it was libeiated would automatically 
come under a State of Siege As 
soon as the Queen returned to her 
country, the Goi em¬ 
inent would resign THE 

Collaborators would NETHERLANDS 
be dismissed fiom 
their posts, suspected collaboiators 
would be suspended Action would be 
taken against tiaitois under a new 
“ special penal law ” administered by 
special courts Relief measures would 
be put in hand; and the judicial 
position created by the German occu¬ 
pation would be carefully overhauled 
Steps would be taken immediately to 
build up the Netheilands aimed forces, 
to provide security in Holland and m 
the Netherlands Indies, to create an 
occupation force, and to fight alongside 
the other Allies against Japan. A Royal 
decree issued on July 31 implemented 
these arrangements 

Separate hut identical agreements 
signed on May 16 at the Foreign Office 
in London with the British and United 
States Governments provided for mili¬ 
tary control of the Netherlands during 
operations and the handing over of 
authority to the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment as soon as the military situation 
allowed. 

A Customs Union between Belgium 
and Luxemburg (already bound by an 
economic union since 1921) and the 
Netherlands, to come into force pro¬ 
visionally immediately the contracting 
governments were re-established in 
their own countries, was entered into on 
September 5. It followed a monetary 
agreement made on October 21, 1943, 


QUEEN WILHELMINA INSPECTS DUTCH WARSHIPS 

In March 1944 Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, accompanied by Prince Bernhard, paid a 
visit to Portsmouth where, after visiting Admiral Sir Charles Little, C,-m-C Portsmouth, she 
went on board the Dutch gunboats ' Flores * and 1 Soemba,’ inspected the ships’ companies, and 
presented medals. She is seen here with the officer commanding ‘ Flores.’ Photo, British Ofinal 
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LIBERATED CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The Czechoslovak ist Army Corps, opera 
ting with the Red Army, forced its way 
through the Dukla Pass in the Carpathians, 
and on October 6, 1944, liberated Vyssi 
Kormarmk, ij miles to the south, first 
Czech community to be freed Here men 
of the Czechoslovak ist Army dressed in 
Russian uniforms are erecting a new 
frontier post near the Dukla Pass 

and. thou nil temporary m character, 
was intended to facilitate a later per¬ 
manent Customs Union 
Queen Wilhelmma became the first 
reigning foieign queen to he admitted to 
the Older of the Gaiter since its institu¬ 
tion 111 1348, when King George VI 
invested her with it on September 24 
The Princess Irene Brigade of the 
Netherlands Army, mised in 1942 and 


named m honour of Puncess Juliana’s 
second daughter, fought through Fiance 
as pait of the 1st Canadian Army The 
Snpicme Commander’s appointment, 
with the approval of the Netherlands 
Government, of Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands as Commander of the Dutch 
Forces of the Interior was announced 
on September 3 

Towards the end of November, 
Dr Ger brandy and sevcial othei mem¬ 
ber of the London Government visited 
the parts of Holland already liberated 
They weie warmly welcomed (see lllus 
m page 3208) But at Eindhoven the 
Premier reiterated that his government 
intended to resign as soon as the whole 
tountiy was libeiated 
“We announce news of historic 
importance,” began a statement issued 
by the Czechoslovak Government m 
London “Today, Easier 
CZECHO- Sunday, April 8, 1944, 
SLOVAKIA the Red Army and 
with it the Independent 
Czechoslovak Brigade m (he Soviet 
Union, have leached the fiontioi of 
Czechoslovakia The Czech flag lias 
been hoisted on the top of the Car¬ 
pathians ” (For foimation of Czecho¬ 
slovak Brigade, see page 2579 ) But, 
as m the case of the Netherlands, the 
liberation of Czechoslovakia did not go 
forward ®o rapidly as had been hoped 
(See Chapter 316) 

An agreement announced on April 30 
between the Soviet and Czechoslovak 


Governments placed supreme power and 
responsibility foi military operations in 
the hands of the Soviet 0 -m C and 
ananged that as liberated territory 
ceased to bo in the operational zone full 
poweis of administration weie to pass to 
the Czechoslovak Government It was 
appiovcd by the Bntish and United 
States Governments befoie its publi¬ 
cation Di Fiantisec Nemeo, the 
Munster for Reconstruction, Industry 
and Commeice, and Gencial Rudolf 
Viest, Undersecretary for Wai, were 
appointed by the London Government 
as delegates to take over the administra¬ 
tion of Czechoslovakia as it was liber¬ 
ated (July 2), and on July 23 Piesnlent 
Bones signed a decree lestoung the 
Czechoslovak constitution within the 
limits of pre-Munich Czechoslovakia . it 
nullified all Gonnan and Ilungaiiaii 
legislation automatically except fox such 
measures (which were in no case to be 
retained foi longer than one month) as 
must bo tcmpoianly retained to avoid 
administrative chaos 
On August 22 the Czechoslovak 
Government signed an agieement m 
Jmndon with the Ficnch Piovisional 
Government (lecogmzed on June 13) 
declaring the treaties of Munich and 
their consequences null and void, and 
le-estabhslung the foimei relations be¬ 
tween Czechoslovakia and Fiance 
Czechoslovak Iroops fought m Nor 
mainly and contained the German gam- 
.son m by-paBscd Dunkirk 


DUNKIRK CONTAINED BY CZECHOSLOVAK TROOPS 
When the ist Canadian Army by-passed the Channel ports (see chapter 320), Czech tioops serving 
with it were given the task of containing Dunkirk, and it was to these units that the German 
garrison surrendered on May n, 1945, following the unconditional surrender of Germany 
Here Czech sappers, patrolling a flooded area near Dunkirk in a motor-boat, land on ground 
occupied by the enemy Photos , British OJJlcml, Keystone 
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BLANKET BOMBING OF ENEMY AIRFIELDS 
On August 15, 1944, over i,ioo Lancasters and Hahfaxes of R A F Bomber Command dropped moie than5,000 tons 
of bombs on nine airfields in the Netherlands and four in Belgium, all bases for German night-fighters. Visibility was 
excellent, there was little opposition, and only two bombers were lost Here are the cratered landing ground and 
runways of Le Culot airfield (Belgium) after this attack 
Photo , British Official 
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FIRST LARGE DUTCH 
TOWN LIBERATED 
Units of the Allied ist Airborne 
Army landed in the Netherlands on 
September 17, 1944, and the follow¬ 
ing day in the triangle, Eindhoven, 
Nijmegen, Arnhem. The U S ioisl 
Airborne Division landed at Eind¬ 
hoven. On the 18th, forces of the 
British 2nd Army, pushing forward 
from Valkenswaard, overcame stiff 
resistance by German Panther 
tanks and entered the town at 
6.30 p.m The British troops re¬ 
ceived a great welcome from the 
inhabitants, whose reaction to their 
liberation was described by cor¬ 
respondents as 1 a moving mixture 
of thanksgiving and jubilation.’ 
Here British armour is driving 
through an Eindhoven street hung 
with Dutch flags brought out of 
hiding to celebrate freedom 
Photo, j&iihsh Official 
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EINDHOVEN WELCOMES 
BRITISH ARMOUR 
The town oi Eindhoven, seat of one 
of the largest radio works in 
Europe, and with a population of 
no,ooo, was liberated on Septem¬ 
ber 18 , 1944 , without much fighting 
and was found to be little damaged, 
though earlier RAF raids had 
destroyed much of the works (see 
illustration in page 2180 ) Pro¬ 
fessor Gerbrandy, Premier of the 
exiled Netherlands Government, 
during his visit to liberated Holland 
towards the end of 1944, announced 
at a press conference he held at 
Eindhoven on December 4 that as 
soon as the whole country was 
freed, he and his government would 
resign so that a fresh government 
could be formed in tune with the 
new temper he discovered among 
the people 
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May 1, 1944. Over 3,000 Allied 

pianos (1 lost) Kept, up olltnsivo m 
westun Enropi Bum dawn to dusk , at 
night R.A.F Hombci Command sent out 
1,000 planes (10 lost) against seven 
lmpoilnnt targets. Ponape (Cuohnos) 
homhaideil hy U„S. battleships. 

May 2. Chinese cv ncuutcd ITuhio Pass 
(Umian, Clnm) 

May 3. M.A A.F. allat tnl Buelniest. 

May 4. M.A.A.F. attached Budapest. 

May 5, Allied lmulmga at Toi ue Bay 
and Depapie (New Guinea). 

May 6. ITeavy night attach In R A.F. 
on Mantcs-Onssicuiut. M A.A F. flow 
2,000 sullies, imistly over Rumania, 

May 7. Nearly 1,000 IAS honrhots 
attacked Berlin. ]4th Aimv or .matted 
Buthidmng (Buima). Guam (M.uiauas) 
bombed by U S. label ulois. 

May 8. 2,000 American bombers and 
lightois attacked Balm and Brunswick 
Guam (Marianas) again bombed. U.S. 
Senate extended luid-lenao to .Tune 104S, 
with amendment foi bidding President 
to make any post-war commitment in 
connexion with lond-lense. 

May 9. Russians look Sev astopol by 
storm. Heavy day raids by U.S.A. 8th 
A.P. im marshalling yaids and airfields 
in Fiance and Belgium; day and night 
attacks on Channel coast batteries and 
otliei tin gits m Prance. Japanese cap¬ 
tured Rushan, capital ot Honan (China), 

May 11. .Soviet bombers made heavy 
night attack on Lublin (Poland). Allied 
assault on Guslav line (Italy). 

May 12. U.S,A. 8th A F attacked 
aynthitie oil plants at Briix (Czecho¬ 
slovakia), Linim and other German 
centres. Ameiiuuis captriied Vontosa 
(Italy) Russians denied Crimea. 

May 13. U.S.A. Stir A.F. * bombeis 
attacked Tutow, Osnabr-ucck, and Stettin. 
Chinese recap! ured Sniping (Honan). 

May 14. M.A.A.F. flow 2,000 aorta s 
against targets m occupied Italy. Ifoliima 
cleared of Japanese (Assam), 

May 16. Indians captured Pignatoio 
(Italy). Chinese locaptured Chuination, 
Honan, and passed through Mamien Pass 
after crossing Salween liver, Yunnan. 

May 17. Myitkyina airfield captured 
by “ Morrill’s Marnudeis ” (Burma). 
Allied landings onWakdel. (New Guinea). 

May 18. Allies captured Cassino and 
Monte Ctiflsino (Italy). 

May 19. U.S. heavy bombers attacked 
Berlin and Brunswick; cross-Channel 
air offensive continued. M A.A.F. bombed 
Genoa, Spe/aa, Leghorn. 

May 20. Nearly 13,000 Allied aircraft 
attacked targels m Franco mid Belgium. 
Geneial Eisenhower’s first orders to 
Europe’s 11 underground army ” broad¬ 
cast. Ameiicans captrued Itn, Fondi, 
and Gaol a (Italy). 

May 21. Extensive day air attacks 
ill Frame and Germany; 700 R.A.F. 
bombeis attacked Duisburg (night). 

May 22. Niglil attack by 1,000 planes 
of Bomber Command on Dortmund and 
Brunswick. M.A.A.F. heavily attacked 
enemy road communirations between 
Rome and front New Allied offensives 
on Anzio and Hitler lino fronts (Italy), 

May 23. Chinese cut Burma Road at 
Chofang, 24 miles from Burma border. 


Diary of the War 

MAY and JUNE 1944 

May 24. JXiu n to du-rk Allied an olft n 
sno agam^t taigcts in Western Europi 
night nUiclv on Aachen Amonr ,u)i 
captuied Trnacina , lamdniH sniu-dud 
through Filler dcRm r-,, m a \ r 111 w 
nearlv 3,000 sorties against communu i- 
tions hetwf on Rome and the front (Italy). 

May 25. Heavy’ an attacks on mornv - 
held railwavs m France and Belgium 
Vnzio patrols linked with mam jtli Aimv 
(Italy). M.A.A.F. flew ovtr3,000 sorties 

May 27. Full-scale day and night air 
offensive in west. M.A. \ F flew 3,000 
sorties over Italy, Yugoslavia and 
Fiance. U.S. forces landed on Biak I, 
(New Guinea) 

May 28. 1,00(1 sorties flown m Allied 

western dawm-to-dusk air offensive, 
heavy night attack by R A.F. Lancasters 
on Angeis (Fiance). New Japanese 
offensive m Hunan (China). 

May 29, Soviet airciafl in great force 
attacked Rumanian airfields. Targets 
ill Germany bombed by U.S.A. 8tli A.F.; 
cioss-Channel an offensive maintained. 
M.A A.F. (lew about 3,000 soities over 
Italy and Austria. , 

May 30. Powerful Geiinan attack 
against Russians m Rumania. Allied nil 
offensive in west continued. M.A.A F. 
flew 2,100 sorties over Italy, Austria and 
Yugoslavia. 

May 31. Allies bombed objectives in 
Germany and Fiance by day and night. 
Australians captured Bunabmi (Now 
Guinea) 

June 2. US. bombers flora Italy 
made first landing m Russia in “ shuttle 
seivico ” after attacking Rumanian ob¬ 
jectives in support of Red Army. Heavy 
au attacks on Pas de Calais targets. 
Ameiicans captured Vellctri and Vol- 
monlnno (Italy), M.A.A.F. flew 2,700 
sorties over Italy, Hungaiy, Rumania 
Bntish attacked fwm Kohima (Assam). 

June 3. Cross-Channel air offensive 
continued. 

June 4. Rome liberated by Allies. 
Russians iepulsed Germans in Rumania. 

June 5. Western air offensive main¬ 
tained. Stiong Allied air attack on 
Bangkok (Siam). 

June 6. Allies landed in Normandy. 

June 7. British captured Baycux 
(France). Allies captured Cmtn Vecclna 
(Italy). 

June 8. Povveiful Allied air for¬ 
mations bombed Rennes, Lc Mans, and 
Laval; also communications (France). 

June 9. Ameiicans captured Isigny 
(France). Allies took Viteibo, Orsogim 
and other towns (Italy) 

June 10. Announced that General 
Montgomery liacl set up his Advanced 
Headquarters in France, and that R.A.F. 
was ojierating fiom French bases. 
M.A.A.F. flew 2,400 soities m Italy and 
the Balkans, Red Army offensive opened 
in Kurehan Isthmus. 

June 10-13. Powerful U.S. naval and 
carrier forces struck at Saipan, Tinian, 
Guam (Mananas) 

June 12. Carentan taken by Ameri¬ 
cans ; Mr. Churchill visited Normandy 
front (Franco) 14th Army reoceupied 
Naga Village (Assam). 

June 13. First flymg-bomb reached 
S.E. England ; attacks continued 


tliioughnut June Heavy div and night 
at lick-shy b \ 1 1' on Munich in a 

June 14. Guard de G mlh visited 
Nnimnmlv 1 “>0u L S Bomhfis ittackid 
taigits in n met, fiilgiuiM. Holland md 
Giimuiv , inn R VF Lancaster-, 
(hopped 1,200 ton-, on E-bod pen-, at 
Le Ilavie ib11 1 Vimy occupied Oiv a-to 
(Ilalv) Bndancst (Hungaiv), Zagitb 
(Cioalia). and Nish (Yugoslavi i) attacked 
bv M. V A [■' U.S task force attacked 
Jap mesa bisia m Bonin and Volcano Is 

June 15. AUud m forces in west ihvv 
ovrr d,(J(IO dav smtics ; EAT Bomber 
Comm mil attacked enemy shipping it 
Boulogne Alins captured Trim. Tudi 
and otliei places (Italv ) Supir-FoiliisSCs 
of the U.S.A. 20th A F. bombed Yawata 
(Japan). U s landings on Saipan (Man¬ 
anas) 

June 16. Americans captured St 
Snnveur-le-Vicomto; King George VI 
visited Noimandy (Fiance). Allies cap- 
tmed Spoil to, Trevi, and cither town- 
(Italy). Kam ling (Burma) captured bv 
Gen. StilvveU's 22nd Chinese Division. 

June 17. French landed on Elba. 

June 18. Ammixuis captured Barne 
ville-sur-Mer (Fiance), 1,800 U b. bomb- 
eis attacked ILuntiuig and otliei targets 
in N.W. Germany Red Aimv smashed 
Mannuheim line (Finland). 8tli Amy 
took Assisi (Italy). Japanese air attack 
on American fleet at Saipan (Mananas) : 
353 enemy planes shot down; 21 Ameri¬ 
can |ilnnes lost, 3 ships slightly damaged. 
Japanese captuud Changsha, capita) of 
Hunan (China). 

June 19. Ameiicans captured Bncquo- 
bec and Monlebourg; British, Tilly sur 
Soulles (France). 8th Aimv reached Lake 
Trasimene ; captuied Perugia (Italv). 
Organized lcsistanco on Elba ceased. 
Surprise attack by U S. carrier-borne 
airciaft on Japanese fleet between Luzon 
and Mananas : 11 ships sunk or damaged. 

June 20. Allied air forces in west 
flew some 6,000 sorties against targets 
in Germany and Fiance. Red Aimy 
captured Viborg (Finland). 

June 21. 1,000 U.S. bombers dropped 

1,300 tons on Berlin 

June 22. Japanese cleared from 
Kohima-Imphal load (Assam). 

June 23. New Russian offensive began 
m White Russia, Ploesti and Gnirgiu oil 
installations attacked by U.S. bombers 
(Rumania). U.S. camer-bome aircraft 
attacked Ivvo (Volcano Is.). 

June 25. Massed attack by British 
east of Tilly. S00 U.S. heavy bombers 
of 21.A.A.F. attacked targets m S. France. 

Jnne 26. Russians captured Vitebsk 
and Zklobin. 8th Aimy took Cluusi 
(Italy). M.A.A.F. attacked Vienna area 
Mogaung fell to Allies (Burma). 

June 27. Americans captured Cher¬ 
bourg. Russians captuied Ondia. 

June 28. Russians captuied Mogilev. 

June 29. Leipzig and other targets m 
Germany heavily attacked by U S. heavy 
bombeis. Russians look Bobruisk, 
cleared Lenmgiad-Miirmansk ladway. 

June 30. R.A.F. Lancasters 
dropped 1,000 tons on Villers Bocage 
(France). M.A.A.F flew 2,000 sorlic3 
over Italy, Yugoslavia, Hungary. U.S. 
severed diplomatic relations with Finland. 
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THREE YEARS AFTER GERMANY’S ATTACK ON SOVIET RUSSIA 

This map shows the vast area of the Soviet Union over which the Germans advanced and retreated during the three 
years following Germany's assault on June 22 , 1941 Leningrad, though virtually surrounded, did not fall ; nor did 
Moscow. Stalingrad, on the Volga, which Hitler had vowed to capture, also held the enemy and proved the turning 
point of the war in Russia, In the eighteen months between December 16 , 1942 , and June 22 , 1944 , Soviet troops 
forced the enemy back to the line on the left of the shaded portion By courtesy of The Soviet War News Weekly 
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Chapter 318 

MIDSUMMER OFFENSIVE IN WHITE RUSSIA 


Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn, the Milita/y Editor, described the Russian 
reconquest of the Ci imea and the relief of Leningrad m Chapter 310—prelude 
to the tiemendous leap forward of the Red Armies in White Russia dining 
the high summer of 1944, the history of which he records heie. The 
simultaneous operations in the Baltic Republics and Finland are dealt with in 
Chapter 329; those in Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Hungary in Chaptei 340 


RUSSIANS REJOICE AT ADVANCE ON VITEBSK 

The capture fcy storm of Vitebsk on June 26 , 1944, was the climax to a concerted movement 
of envelopment carried out by the 3 rd White Russian Army under Genera] Chernyakhovsky 
and the 1 st Baltic Army under General Bagramyan Here a group of Soviet soldiers fire their 
tommy-guns into the air to celebrate the capture of a bridge across the Dvina leading to Vitebsk. 
Top right, a monument at Vitebsk commemorating the retreat of Napoleon in 1812 , mined by 
the Germans but saved by Russian sappers. Photon, Pictorial Preaa 
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this sector, but it had elements of weak¬ 
ness. Vitebsk was already outflanked 
to the north-west, and on the southern 
flank Rokossovsky had seemed a crossing 
over the Dnieper by capturing Rogachev 
(February 24,1944), aud also held the 
railway across the Pripet at Mozyr. He 
was in a position to turn the line of 
the Beresina and to threaten the hedge¬ 
hog centres of Zhlobin and Bobruisk 
which guarded the German light flank. 
Moreover railway communication had 
been restored to Veliki Luki, Smolensk 
and Gomel, which provided valuable 
advanced bases for a Russian offensive. 


B y the beginning of May 1944 
nearly the whole Russian front 
had become stabilized after the 
winter offensive, the recapture of Sevas¬ 
topol on May 9 being the last important 
event of that great seiies of campaigns. 

In the far north six or seven German 
divisions stood between Murmansk and 
Petsamo. Farther south the Finns 
weie entrenched south of the River 
Svir between Lakes Onega and Ladoga, 
thus blocking the Munhansk-Leningrad 
railway in its southeri)| stretches, while 
on the Karelian Isthmtfs their lines were 
within artillery rangeJif Leningrad with 
the heavily iortifiedJMamierheim line 
behind their foiwatcf positions. 

The German main armies were dis¬ 
posed in four groups, Lindemann’s 
group in the Baltkj States holding a 
front from Narva on the Gulf of Finland 
to the Dvina east of Polotsk. Lake 
Peipus covered a long stretch of this 
front, and south of it Pskov was a 
stiong hedgehog bastion at the northern 


end of the entrenched “ Panther ” Ime 
running through marshy country to the 
Dvina. The Germans clung to terri- 
toiy north of the Dvina, which clearly 
might become a dangerous salient, in 
order to maintain communications with 
Finland and to shut in the Russian 
Baltic Fleet. Actually the front to be 
held was not longer than an east to 
west front from Polotsk to Riga would 
have been, but its communications were 
much longer andmore exposed. Further¬ 
more the Russians by capturing the 
main railways leading south from 
Leningrad had secured excellent lateral 
communications, providing a base for 
offensive operations. 

Between the Dvina and Pripet 
marshes, Yon Busch commanded the 
German group holding the very strongly 
fortified positions covering the main 
avenue from Moscow to Warsaw. Its 
northern flank was protected by the 
marshy region of the Dvina and its 
southern by the Pripet marshes, while 


the upper Dnieper added to the strength 
of the greater part of the front. Vitebsk 
and Orsha, formidable hedgehog cen¬ 
tres, flanked the dry corridor between 
the Dvina and Dnieper. The Germans 
were very confident in the strength of 




proaches to 

Situation 
on the 

Eastern Front 


Between the Pripet marshes and the 
Carpathians, Model’s Army Group had 
halted Zhukov’s winter drive short of 
Lwow, but it was in this sector that the 
Germans expected a renewal of the 
Russian offensive, though probably not 
until there had been sufficient time to 
improve communications. 

Model’s group was widely separated 
from Kleist’s, which covered the ap- 
Rumania between the 
Dniester and the Seret, 
but the Carpathians 
provided an easily held 
barrier in the interval 
through which no large scale Russian 
drive could penetrate. Kleist was hold¬ 
ing a strong position, and so long as his 
Rumanian contingent remained reliable 
appeared to be in no great danger. 

Such was the general situation oil 
the Eastern front when, on June 10, 
four days after the Allies had landed iu 
Normandy, the Russian offensive opened 
unexpectedly with ail attack on Finland 
under the well-tried partnership of 
Govorov and Meretskov. This time the 
Mannerheim line, although it had been 
further strengthened, failed completely 
to hold up the Russian attacks, and on 
June 20 Viipuri (Viborg) was captured 
by Govorov (promoted Marshal of the 
Soviet Union on June 18). Attacking 
between Lakes Onega and Ladoga on 
June 21, General Meretskov forced a 
crossing of the Svir, and by the 24th 
was across it along its whole length. 
By June 29 this thrust had cleared the 
Leningrad-Murmansk railway. There¬ 
after the Russians drove the Finns out 
of the whole area between the lakes. 
Having removed all dangers on the 
Finnish front, however, the Russians 
showed no intention of carrying out 
an aggressive campaign and offered very 



reasonable terms 
to Finland (see 
Chapter 327). 

Except in so far 
as it continued 
to affect Ger¬ 
man strategy, 
the curtain raiser 
in Finland had 
thenceforward 
little military 
significance. 

The great 
Russian summer 
offensive start¬ 
ed on June 23, 
not as the Ger¬ 
mans had ex- 
pected on 
Model’s front, 
but on Von 
Busch’s. A tre¬ 
mendous artil¬ 
lery bombard¬ 
ment was closely 
followed by an 
infantry attack, which ill its power and 
speed clearly achieved an element of sur- 
piise. The first objective was the encircle¬ 
ment of Vitebsk, by General Bagramyan's 
1st Baltic Army striking from the north¬ 
east across the upper Dvina and by 
General Chernyakhovsky’s 3rd White 
Russian (Byelorussian) Army from the 
south-east. On June 2-1, one Order of 
the Day announced that Bagramyan 
had broken through the Vitebsk de¬ 
fence on a 20-mile front, widening 
it on the second day to 50 miles 
with penetrations of from 12 to 50 
miles, and reaching the Dvina on a 
23-mile front. Another Order of the 
Day of the same date announced that 
Chernyakhovsky had broken through 
south of Vitebsk on a front of 18 miles, 



General ZAKHAROV 

Colonel-General Georgi Zakharov 
commanded the 2 nd White Rus¬ 
sian Army which in the summer 
campaign of 1944 fought through 
difficult country between that 
covered by the 1 st and 3 rd White 
Russian Armies, south and north 
respectively, to capture Mogilev 
on June 28 and Byelostok on 
July 27 . He had previously been 
Chief of Staff to Malinovsky. 


General CHERNYAKHOVSKY 

Army-General Ivan Danilovich 
Chernyakhovsky commanded 
the 3 rd White Russian Army 
which swept from the vicinity 
of Vitebsk (captured June 26 , 
1944 ) into East Prussia, where 
Chernyakhovsky was killed, 
aged 36 , on February 18 , 1945 , 

A Jew, he was the youngest oi 
the Red Army commanders, 
and an outstanding strategist. 

it to 50 miles with penetra¬ 
tions of 18 miles. Furthermore that 
his southern wing had simultaneously 
broken through on a front of 12 miles 
and had advanced 10 miles towards 
Orsha by the right bank of the Dnieper, 
which here flows from east to west 
before turning south at Orsha. 

On June 25 the encirclement of 
Vilebsk was completed when Bagram- 


widening 


yan, having crossed the 
hands with Chernya¬ 
khovsky on the 
Vitebsk-Lepel high¬ 
way, the last remaining 
escape route for the 
ring was lightly held 


STATE THEATRE AT MINSK AFTER GERMAN OCCUPATION 

Minsk, capita! of White Russia, was recaptured by assault in a combined outflanking movement 
by the 1 st and 3 rd White Russian Armies, under Marshal Rokossovsky and General Chernyakhov¬ 
sky, on July 3 , 1944 . The first important Soviet city to fall to the Germans in 1941 , it had been 
m their hands for three years and six days. About fifteen miles from the pre-war Polish frontier, 
it lay less than 140 miles from East Prussia Phoios, Pictorial Press 



Dvina, joined 

Vitebsk 
Taken by 
Storm 

garrison. The 
and this great 
centre, which had long resisted Russian 
attacks, was taken by storm on June 26, 
with the destruction of the five divisions 
allotted to its defence. Thereafter 
Bagramyan’s army was set free to carry 
out the drive towards the Baltic described 
in Chapter 329. 

The capture of Vitebsk opened the 
way for Chornyakhovsky's further oper¬ 
ations against Von Busch’s group, The 
left prong of his two-pronged attack had 
aimed at the encirclement of Orsha. 
He had taken full advantage of the 
marsh-free gap between Vitebsk and 
the Dnieper to use strong armoured 
forces with paralysing effect. By June 
25 they had cut the Orsha-Vitehsk 
railway and, reaching the Orsha-Lepel 
railway the following day, turned south¬ 
wards to establish themselves on 
the Orsha-Minsk road and railway. 
Attacking from the cast and north¬ 
west, Chernyakhovsky captoed Orsha 
on June 27. The northern half of 
Von Busch’s front was broken, and 
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simultaneously the southern half was 
receiving equally devastating blows. 

Starting on June 25, General Rokos- 
sovslcy’s 1st White Russian Army 
exploited the position he had secured 
during the winter across the Dnieper 
and on both sides of the Beresina to 
drive north-west towards Bobruisk. 
Zhlobin he surrounded and captured 
on June 26 but, more important, by 
the 28th his left wing had completely 
encircled Bobruisk on the west, while 
his right against stiff opposition harl 
closed in on it from the east, On the 
following day the five divisions holding 
this vital strongpoint surrendered with 
a loss of 16,000 killed and 18,000 
prisoners. 

Meanwhile, between Cheruyakhov- 
sky’s and Rokossovsky’s Armies, Colonel- 
General Zakharov’s 2nd White Russian 
Russians Army was fighting its 

Take wa y 0VCr 

... marshy country 
Mogilev j in- • i 

towards Mogilev, 

another hedgehog town on the Dnieper. 
Its starting line was farther east than 
that of the other armies and it had the 
Pronya River as well as the Dnieper 
to cross. Nevertheless, it broke through 
on a 25-mile front on June 25, and two 
days later had crossed the Dnieper 
on each side of Mogilev, which it took 
on June 28. Most of the garrison 


RUSSIAN ARMOUR IN MOGILEV 

Troops of the 2nd White Russian Army, commanded by Colonel-General Zakharov, forced the 
Upper Dnieper and captured the town and regional centre of Mogilev by assault on June 28, 
1944. During the fighting, the German 12th Infantry Division was wiped out, its commander 
Lieut.-General Bauer and his staff and the commander of the Mogilev.garrison, Major-General 
Ellendorff, being taken prisoner. Photo, Pictorial Press 


appears temporarily to have made good 
its escape, for owing to the marshy 
nature of the terrain Zakharov's army 
was composed of infantry and had no 
armoured pursuit force. 

Titus all the hedgehog strongholds on 
Von Busch’s supposedly impregnable 
front had fallen in five days, and the 
shattered remnants of his front line 
formations were in disorderly flight. 
But even worse was to come. Chern- 
yakhovsky, after capturing Orsha, called 
to his support amour under Marshal 
Rotmistrov (see illus. in page 3077). It 
reached, the upper Beresina by June 29, 
and fanning out, not only closed all the 
roads leading west from Vitebsk and 
Orsha, but, striking to the north-west 
at great speed, reached the roads and 
railway leading north-west from Minsk 
to Vihia by July 2. Meanwhile Rokos¬ 
sovsky’s armour and Cossack Cavalry, 
after the capture of Bobruisk, struck 
west and north-west to reach the 
Minsk-Raranowicze railway oil the same 
date. Zakharov in the centre was still 
far behind—he did not reach the 
Beresina till July 1, where he met with 
stiS resistance, for in the Minsk area 


Von Busch had a reserve Corps and this 
he had attempted to use to defend the 
city from the east, only to be caught 
in a double pincer trap. The long- 
range mobile tentacles of the two 
flanking armies closed in 011 Minsk, 
capital of White Russia, which they 
captured on July 3, while their mam 
bodies wheeled in on the flanks of the 
Germans opposing Zakharov. 

Within ten days, the amazing man¬ 
oeuvres which culminated in the capture 
of Minsk and the trapping of almost the 
whole of Von Busch's Army Group had 
made an immense gap at the most vital 
sector of the German front. It remained 
to Roltossovsky (promoted Marshal of 
the Soviet Union on June 29) and 
Chemyakhovsky to exploit the gap, 
Zakharov being left to complete the 
work of annihilation. Seldom can a vic¬ 
tory have been more complete, and it 
clearly was the result of perfect co¬ 
ordination between the four armies em¬ 
ployed—including that of Bagramyan 
to the north. Strategically it was a 
masterpiece, but it also involved the 

skilful tactical use of all the res- 

available, both mobile troops and ? 
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took the offensive on July 10 from the 
Sokolniki region north of the Dvina. 
It was also clear that. Rokossovsky, in 
his advance towards Brcst-Litovslc, re¬ 
quired more direct lines of communica¬ 
tion on his left. On July 5, therefore, 
he opened operations west of Mozyr, 
advancing along the Gomel-Pinsk mil- 
way north of the Pripet, and on July 6 
he attacked north-east of Kowel, a town 


on the Kiev-Brest- 
Litovslc railway south of 
the Piipet marshes, 
whose loss to the Rus¬ 
sians, admitted by the 
Germans, was confirmed 
by Marshal Stalin on the 
same day. 

The immediate task 
after the capture of 
Minsk was, however, to 
exploit the gap left by 
the destiuction of Von 
Busch’s group—a gap 
that the Germans were 
already attempting to 
close by rushing up 
reserves. Chernyak- 
hovsky’s advance was 
swift. On July 5 he took 
Molodeckno where the 
Polotsk-Warsaw railway 
crosses the Minsk-Vilna 
line, by July 9 he had 
captured Lida, 100 miles 
to the south-west on the 
former railway, and on 
July 13 by an encircling attack secured 
Vilna. By that time Zakharov, having 
liquidated Vou Busch’s armies, had 
resumed his advance and was west of 
Minsk, clearing the area south of the 
upper Niemon, while to the north Bag¬ 
ramyan had cut the Dvinsk-Kovno 
highway. But Chornyakhovsky, 
although by July 15 ho scoured bridge¬ 
heads over the Niemon south-east of 
Grodno, then met stiff opposition. In 
co-operation with Zakharov ho captured 
Grodno ou the 16th, and thus greatly 
facilitated Zakharov’s operations toward 
Byelostok (captured July 27). 


STREET-FIGHTING IN LEPEL 

The Red Army, piercing the enemy’s fortifications south of Polotsk, took Lepel and ioo other 
places in the region on June 28 , 1944 . Great columns of Russian reinforcements and supplies 
pushed on westwards through wide gaps in the former German defences as fast as the heavy 
ground permitted, such German forces as had extricated themselves falling back in disorder. 

Photo, Planet Ums 


FERRYING TANKS ACROSS THE DVINA RIVER 

The Dvina was one of the natural obstacles which General Bagramyan had to overcome when 
he opened the midsummer offensive on Ills sector in 1944 . His forces reached the river on a 
23 -mile front on June 24 , crossed it the next day, and completed the encirclement of Vitebsk by 
joining hands with General Chernyakliovsky's army advancing from the south-east. 
Photo, Planet News 


Steady Soviet 
Advance 
Westward 


moving masses. As usual the Russian 
artillery and the work of the engineers 
contributed immensely to the initial 
breakthrough, although it was the bold 
aud swift use of mobile columns that 
produced decisive results. 

It was ail amazing feat for such com¬ 
paratively lightly armed forces to have 
captured Minsk, which as a great road 
and railway centre was 
Von Busch’s advanced 
base and a strategical 
key centre ot vital im¬ 
portance, not only for the German 
defensive position but for the further 
development of the Russian offensive. 
From it road and railway communica¬ 
tions ran north-west to Vilna aud 
Kovno, Chernyakliovsky’s next 
objectives, while to the south-west the 
main Moscow-Warsaw communications, 
running through Baranowicze and Brest- 
Litovsk, indicated the direction ol 
Rolcossovsky’s further advance. Between 
these armies Zakhaiov’s provided a 
connecting link, with Grodno aud 
Byelostok as his objectives. But Ghcrn- 
yakhovsky’a right flank needed protec¬ 
tion from counter-strokes by Colonel- 
General Lindemann’s armies. Bagram¬ 
yan, therefore, after the fall of Vitebsk, 
was directed first towards Polotsk, 
which he captured July i, and thereafter 
advanced south of the Dvina towards 
Dvinak, havmg the co-operation of 
yeTemcnko’s 2nd Baltic Army, which 


1 
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winter, and on July 18 an Order of the 
Day announced that an offensive had 
started on that front, now under the 
command of Koniev, previously in com¬ 
mand of the 2nd Ukrainian Army, on the 
Bessarabian front. 

Koniev’s offensive resulted in an 
immediate penetration of 30 miles on a 
front of 125 miles. It was in contact 


Meanwhile, between 
Minsk and the Piipet 
region, Rokossovsky’s 
right wing advanced 
rapidly towards Baran- 
owicze, which he took 
on July 8, overthrowing 
German mserve forma¬ 
tions rushed up to 
attempt to check his 
progress by counter¬ 
attacks By July 10, 
farther to tlic south¬ 
west he lmd foicecl the 
line of the Shara, a 
tributaiy of the Pripet, 
and with Ins force ad¬ 
vancing fiom the Mozyr 
region was threatening 
Pmsk The Gormans 
made a great effort to 
hold this impoitant 
centre, but it. foil oil 
July 14. They had 
(ought stubbornly 
against the Russian 
advance up the Pripet, 
for they had been using the river as an 
impoitant supply line to their White 
Russian front. In the marshy country 
it was difficult to dislodge them by land 
operations, but Rokossovsky, fertile in 
expedients, employed vessels of the 
Dnieper River Flotilla to co-operate 
with his land troops, and was thus fre¬ 
quently able to by-pasB mid encircle the 
enemy’s centres of resistance. 

Having reached and passed Vilna, 
Grodno and Pmsk, the White Russian 
offensive had come np in line with the 
front established south of the Pripet by 
Zhukov’s 1st Ukrainian Army during the 


RUSSIAN ATTACK ON ENEMY KEYPOINT 

The Germans called on every available man—-sappers, mechanics, cooks—to aid in their defence 
of Polotsk, captuied by the Russians on July 4 , 1944 . The mam Soviet thrust was made by tanks 
pushing north from Lepel. Guards infantry followed, and cleared the town street by street 
Bridges thrown by the attackers across the Ulla River were repeatedly destroyed, and heavy air 
fighting marked the later stages of the battle. Photo, Planet News 


SOVIET TRAFFIC REGULATOR IN LIBERATED POLOTSK 
Polotsk, powerful enemy strongpomt covering the road to Dvinsk, was taken by assault by 
General Bagramyan’s 1 st Baltic Army on July 4 , 1944 . An important communications centre 
with lines running to Pskov, h’evel, Vitebsk, Molodechno and to Latvia and Lithuania via Dvinsk, its 
capture was accomplished only after very bitter fighting through three powerful lines of fortifi¬ 
cations and large minefields. Photo, Pictorial Press 


with Rokossovsky’s left wing which 
twelve days earlier had taken the 
offensive about Kowel, though only 
apparently to break the crust of the 
German resistance in that marshy area. 
With Koniev on the move he was able 
to strike deeper, and on July 20 it was 
announced that he had broken through 
the German front and had reached the 
Western Bug. The whole eastern front 
from Lake Peipus in the north to the 
foothills of the Carpathians was now 
ablaze, for on July 19 an Order of the 
Day announced that the 3rd Baltic 
Arany, commanded by Colonel-General 
Maslennikov, had taken the offensive 
and had broken through the Panther 
line south of Ostrov. [See Chapter 329.) 

In a month the three White Russian 
Annies and Bagramyan’s 1st Baltic 
Army had not only Achieyements 
broken through but had of PourRussJan 
completely destroyed . Armies 
the defensive position 
which the Germans, taking every 
advantage of marshy country and 
river lines, had fortified in depth and 
manned so staongly that they had 
deemed it impregnable. Having broken 
through by skilful tactical manoeuvre 
and admirable co-operative employment 
of all available weapons, the Russians 
exploited their success at amazing speed 
and with the utmost boldness, direct 
pursuit being supplemented by wide 
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WHITE RUSSIAN SUMMER OFFENSIVE, 1944 

Following successful offensives in the Ukraine and on the Leningrad front, the Red Army in 
White Russia, after a lull of several months in that area, went over to the offensive on June 23 , 
1944 . The shaded part of this map shows the country recovered up to July 20 in the campaign 
described in this chapter, which took the Russians well into Poland and Lithuania. 

By courtesy 0} The Times 


tion of the struggle before the war 
“ sweeps into and destroys the whole 
of Germany,’ 5 was 110 doubt based on a 
professional appreciation of the military 
situation and was not dictated bV 
political views or personal resentment.* 

It seems probable that many of the 
generals and highly placed officers 
caught in Zakharov’s „ ,, 
round-up shared the f r ov s 
views expressed in the ounc ° f 
appeal, for it is difficult nem ^ cers 
to believe that a considerable number 
could not have escaped if they had 
made a determined effort. It. is nor¬ 
mally the duty of regimental officers to 
remain with their men, and even higher 
officers should do so so long as they can 
exercise any control of the situation ; 
but once control is hopelessly lost their 
obvious duty is to escape to a position 
where a directing influence can be re¬ 
established. Thu number of occasions 
on which German generals and Staff 
officers have been down out of traps is 
a proof that to attempt to escape in 
such circumstances in no way violates 
German conceptions of military honour. 

The Germans claim that this great, 
disaster was due to overwhelming 
numerical strength ; but even after the 
end of hostilities it was not possible 
to ascertain even approximately the 
strength of the forces engaged on either 
side. That the Russians had greatly 
superior numerical strength may, how¬ 
ever, bo taken for granted, for it is the 
inherent advantage of offensive strategy 
that a superior concentration of force 
can always be onsured at the points 
selected for attack: a superiority likely 


armoured thrusts which enveloped the 
enemy’s reserves and his potential 
rallying pivots at fortified centres in the 
rear. The whole was a strategic master¬ 
piece, but the co-ordination of action in 
its execution depended greatly on the 
initiative, drive, and brilliant grasp of 
the situation by individual commanders. 

The front of these four armies north 
of the Pripet had been advanced over 
300 miles on a width of approximately 
300 miles, and the momentum of the 
advance was far from exhausted. But 
more important than the territorial 
gains were the immense losses in men, 
material and prestige inflicted on the 
enemy. Here are some of the items of 
the bag, In lulled and prisoners, 
Bagramyan’s army had accounted for 
over 64,500, Chernyaldiovsky’s for over 
161,280, Zakharov’s for over 131,500 
and Rokcssovsky’s for over 182,200. 
In all, 381,000 officers and men were 
killed and about 158,500 taken prisoner, 
including the remarkable figure of 22 
generals, Material captured or des¬ 


troyed included in round numbers 630 
planes, 2,700 tanks and self-propelled 
guns, 8,700 guns of various calibres, 
5,700 mortars, 23,000 machine guns and 
57,000 lorries. 

It is not surprising that while this 
catastrophe was occurring the Germans 
should have directed all their reserves 
to make good the gap in the Eastern 
front and have perforce trusted to 
Rommel to seal off the Allies in the 
Cherbourg peninsula, since he could not 
be given reinforcements sufficient to 
mount a major counter-offensive against 
them. Nor is it surprising that Field- 
Marshal von paulus and his follow 
captive generals in Moscow should have 
at this stage “ seen the writing on the 
wall ” which the successive disasters in 
the east and south and the reopening 
of the western front meant, and have 
made their appeal to their brother 
officers in the German armed forces. 
That appeal, callhig for a resolute break 
with Hitler and his associates with a 
refusal to obey his orders and a cessa- 
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RUSSIANS ADVANCE THROUGH MARSHLANDS 

In the area north of the Pripet, the Red Army overwhelmed strong German defences by bold and 
skilful advance through marshy country deemed by the enemy to be impassable. Here Soviet 
sappers are building corduroy roads to ensure communications in the area. Below, Russian 
infantry wade through mud and water in the wooded marshlands of Polyesye. 

Photo, Pictorial Press 



to be all the greater when thB defender 
has, as in this case, failed to foresee 
correctly where the blow will fall. 
The battle was in fact a triumph for 
offensive as opposed to over rigid 
defensive strategy, and although no 
doubt air power played its part in 
securing success it certainly did not 
make a decisive contribution to victory. 
We need look no further for the reason 
for the Russians’ success than brilliant 
leadership and the admirable qualities 
their troops displayed, 

Great variety of method was employed 
in the strategical and tactical handling 
of their forces, and the troops responded 
to every demand made . . . .. 

on them. The speed _ „ 

. , V Qualities of 

with which every phase „ . ~ 

of the operations was 
carried through did much to disorganize 
the enemy’s attempts to use his 
reserves in counter-attacks, and the 
timing of the rapid succession of 
attacks did much to ensure that reserves 
were seldom available where most 
needed. The maintenance of the speed 
and striking power of the encircling 
thrusts over great distances gave proof 
of the efficiency of the administrative 
organization and the flexibility of the 
transport services, and it is amazing 
that after a rapid advance of 300 miles 
the momentum of the offensive had 
not been lost, except where stiffening 
resistance was encountered in highly 
defensible areas. 
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Chapter 319 

ITALY STRUGGLES TO ACHIEVE DEMOCRACY 

Chapter 285 describes the Mian revolution against Fascism, a movement 
simultaneous and closely connected with the victorious march of the Allied 
atrnes, though not entirely dependent on strictly military events. The story 
of liberated Italy from the armistice of September 1943 to the end of 1944 
told here by Ruggero Orlando, is full of hope : it shorn that such ideas as 
liberty and democracy can survive despite long and dire oppression, and take 
concrete shape again, even amongst ruins, death and misery 


M ussolini anrl his regime fell on 
July 25, 1043. The armistice 
between Italy and the Allies was 
signed on September 3 at Oassibile, near 
Syracuse, in Sicily (see illus. in page 
2865). Until the evening of Septem¬ 
ber 7, tlie Italians had no idea that its 
announcement was imminent. They 
learned of it only through the arrival in 
Rome of two high American officers, 
Brig.-General Maxwell D. Taylor and 
Colonel William T. Gardiner. They had 
not expected the announcement to be 
made until, at the earliesl, September 12. 

On learning that General Eisenhower 
intended to make public the conclusion 
of the armistice within the next 24 
hours, Marshal Badoglio wired to Allied 
headquarters asking for a postpone¬ 
ment : the Italian forces were not 
sufficiently prepared to moot a likely 
German onslaught. In fact, it was either 
too early or too late for the announce¬ 
ment, and, in view of subsequent 
events, it was more probably too late. 

Mussolini’s fall had left King, High 
Command and Government unprepared 
to answer the question : “ Can a country 

Badoglio P~ o1 ™® itaclC 110 

Proclaims klU « OT ““L" 1 

,a Fascist war? Mar- 

® n shal Badoglio had post¬ 
poned the issue by declaring, in his 
proclamation of July25, “the war goes 
on,” very much to the consternation 
of people, soldiers, and the lower ranks 
of the officers. The motives for this 
decision were varied, but probably tire 
most decisive one was fear, coupled with 
the vain hope that Hitler would with¬ 
draw his troops and leave Italy, geo¬ 
graphically a blind alloy for any invader 
coming from the south, to her fate. Tire 
best Italian divisions had boon shattered 
in North Africa. Op July 25, the major¬ 
ity of the, remaining divisions were 
scattered over the Balkans. The Air 
Force was almost non-existent, and the 
position with regard to petrol, equip¬ 
ment and other supplies was disastrous. 
Only a whole-heartedly anti-German, 
anti-Fascist leadership would have de¬ 
clared immediate war on the Germans. 

When the Italian High Command on 
August 12 finally decided to send their 


delegate, General Castellano, to Lisbon 
to ask from the Allies military collabor¬ 
ation against the Germans, the Nazis 
were already pouring troops into the 
country. One hour aftci Mussolini’s 
fall two Sehutzstaffel divisions sta¬ 
tioned iu Belgium and the Adolf Hitler 
division in Russia had received orders 
to move to Italy, From then onwards 
German divisions flowed continuously 
into Italy. (At the last Hitler-Mussolini 
meeting at Feltre, one week before the 
fall of Fascism, Hitler had replied to 
the Duee’s urgent appeal for help that 
he could not spare any troops.) 

In the first days of September, the 
Getmaus in Italy had swollen to twenty 
divisions, iu great part shock troops 
and highly motorized. In the Rome 
area alone, there was a parachute 
division, containing, instead of the 
usual four thousand, fourteen thousand 
men. And the German Grenadier 
division was composed of 20,000 to 


25,000 men, instead of 8,000 to 10,000. 

The counter-preparations on the 
Italian side, on the other hand, were 
held up, partly by the half-heartedness 
of political and military leaders : many 
officers had hoped for the fall of 
Fascism only in order to invigorate and 
make more efficient their war effort on 
the German side ; partly by the need 
for the purge of pro-German elements 
from the Army; and above all by the 
exaggerated secrecy with which all 
anti-Geiman preparations were carried 
out. Though the Germans showed 
clearly that they knew and were pre¬ 
paring for an Italo-Allied armistice, 
Marshal Badoglio said nothing to most 
of his ministers, even after the armistice 
had been signed. The Minister for the 
Navy was informed of it only on 
September 6, and complained bitterly 
that, had he known of it earlier, he 
would have prevented the concentration 
of so many warships in northern ports. 



ALLIED C.-IN-C,, MEDITERRANEAN, RECEIVES MARSHAL BADOGLIO 
On September 29,1943, Marshal Badoglio, accompanied by members of his military, naval and air 
staffs, had a conference with General Eisenhower, Allied C.-in-C,, at Malta on board H.M.S, 
‘Nelson. 1 Here are Field-Marshal Lord Gort (Governor and C.-in-C, Malta), Air Mai shal Sir 
Arthur Tedder (Allied C.-in-C. Air), Marshal Badoglio, Lieut.-General F. N. Mason Macfarlane 
(Governor and C,-in-C. Gibraltar), General Eisenhower, and General Sir Harold Alexander 
(Deputy Allied C.-in-C.) at the meeting, Photo, British Official 
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ROME UNDER 
NAZI CONTROL 

I- Parachute trooper on 
guard outside the Ministiy 
of the Interior 2. Italian 
volunteers (left) in front of 
the German Embassy, which 
they helped German troops 
to defend against supporters 
of Badogho until German 
parachute troops (right) 
came to their aid. 3 Para¬ 
chute troops patrolling in 
St. Petei's Square, outside 
the white line which marked 
the border between Rome 
and the Vatican City 


Thus, when on Septembci 7, they 
learned of the imminent armistice 
announcement, Marshal Badoglio and 
the General Si aft almost gave way to 
panic. The Allies took no hood of 
Badoglio 3 * telegram asking for post¬ 
ponement : they felt it fully within 
their rights to decide the date and man¬ 
ner of announcement, the Italians 
having signed unconditional surrender. 

Another telegram left Rome that night 
for Allied headquarters. It was signed 
by General Taylor and cancelled the 
Allied plan to land an American para¬ 
chute division near the five airports 
in and near Rome. The two American 
officers had been sent to Romo precisely 
to arrange with tlie Italians for that 
action and to place themselves at the 
disposal of the officers commanding the 
defence of Rome. The division was 
to .start descending in the night of 
September 8-9, while the Italian 
Armoured Corps of Rome, consisting of 
four divisions, was to hold the airports 
against German attacks for four con¬ 
secutive nights—-the time necessary to 
land the whole division. 

General Carboni, Commander of the 
Armoured Corps, dissuaded the Ameri¬ 
cans from the project, because the air¬ 
ports were ‘‘ virtually 
in German hands. 3 ’ 
“ Moreover 33 —and these 
are the words ho wrote 
in his report to the Commission in¬ 
quiring into the breakdown of the 
defence of Rome—“ any attempt to 
seize the airports on our part would 
have been a signal for Marshal Kessel- 
ring’s forces to attack ns.” His argu¬ 
ments were later confirmed to the two 
Americans by Marshal Bacloglio him¬ 
self, and consequently the whole scheme 
was cancelled. 


Parachute 

Landing 

Cancelled 


Preoccupation with a desire to give 
the Germans no pretext for attack, and 
the stupid hope that they might with¬ 
draw after the announcement of the 
armistice, were dominant not only in 
Carboni’s mind, blit also in the minds 
of those from whom he took his orders. 
Even during the night of September 
8-9, while German troops were already 
marching towards Rome, the Chief of 
the General Stall issued the following 
order : “ Let the Germans pass through 
the lines held by the Armoured Corps, 
if they present themselves without 
shooting.” 

However, before this order, which 
would have given the Germans posses¬ 
sion of the capital without firing a shot, 
reached the Commands, Italian and 
German troops had already become 
involved in fighting. The Italians held 
their own, but how long could they do 
so ? The air support, which the Italian 
Government had. asked from the Allies 






the announcement of the armistice, 
a great part of the German troops 
was seized by utter confusion and 
defeatism. Many sold their arms 
for civilian clothes, many threw 
them away. 

Meanwhile, Marshal Caviglia, some 
ninety years of age and the highest rank¬ 
ing officer iu the area, assumed command. 
He was assisted by Marshal de Bono, 
a man who during the First Great 
War had been dismissed from his post 
because of inefficiency and who, never¬ 
theless, had reached again high military 
commands during the Fascist period 
(although causing an Italian defeat 
during the Abyssinian war), because he 
had been one of the “ quadrumviri ” 
of the March on Rome. On the instiga¬ 
tion of General Calvi di Bergolo, Com¬ 
mander of the “ Centauro “ black-shirt 
division and son-in-law of the King, 
they entered into negotiations with 
Kesselring. 

In a desperate effort to save the 
situation, General Carboni through the 
rest of the night distributed arms to 
the civilian population; 
he also iried in vain 
1o contact the Allies 


Germans 
Threaten to 
Bomb Rome 


through the British 
Embassy at the Vatican. He then asked 
the Committee of National Liberation to 
order a popul ar insurrection. The request 
was not accepted by the anti-Fascist 
parties, but nevertheless thousands of 
civilians fought on even after ail armistice 
with the Germans was signed on Septem¬ 
ber 10, at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Its conditions were accepted in face of 
a German threat of an all-out bombing 
attack on Rome. 

General Calvi di Bergolo was ap¬ 
pointed commander of the “ open city ” 


in a memorandum daied September 6, 
was not forthcoming. Apparently this 
important document never reached the 
Allies. General Castellano, who had, 
without consulting anybody, evolved 
the parachute plan, was accused during 
subsequent mquines of having pre¬ 
vented the officer cariying the memor¬ 
andum from seeing any responsible 
person at Allied headqnailera. 

No German 1 loops bad yet penetrated 
into Rome when suddenly at dawn on 
September 9, the King, the Service 

. T ,. . Ministers, except the 

Kuig Victor Wf|) , MinisloPj / lld {h , 

< mmanue (! 0 ,ninand decided 

Leaves Rome 1o , PiWU Cft ,, itnl mA 

seek refuge with the Allies. Next 
morning the telephones rang in the 
Service initiistries, mid in the High 
Command offices. Dispalch liders came 
in, So did telegrams from all over 
Italy, from the islands, from the 
Balkans. There was nobody to give 
orders, nobody lo give news. Rumours 
went, about, " an armistice has been 
signed with the Germans,” “ the King 
has been taken prisoner ”; secie.t 
papers weie lying about abandoned, 
even on Marshal liadoglio’s desk. 
Nobody had been informed of the 
flight,. Only General Sorioc, Minister 
of War, Lid been ordered by Marshal 
Badoglio to ling up Ricci, Minister of 
Interior, and ask him to take over 
the administration of the eapilal. Ricci 
declined. Nobody had been appointed 
to take contiol in the absence of 
General Ambrosio, the bond oh the 
armed forces, who was in Southern Ttaly. 

Shortly before leaving, General 
Roatta, Assistant Chief of the General 
Staff, called General Carboni and ordered 
him to transfer his command and two 


DECLARATION 
OF WAR 
Marshal Badoglio 
reads Italy's declara¬ 
tion of war on Ger¬ 
many, October 13, 

1943. With him is 
Brig.-General Max¬ 
well Taylor (U.S. 

Army), second-in- 
command to Lieut - 
General Mason Mac- 
fa rlane with whom 
lie had been at Bado- 
glio's headquarters 
since September 13 
Photo,Bi itiah Official 

of his four divi¬ 
sions, which were 
already engaged 
in heavy fight¬ 
ing, to Tivoli. 

Only the Grena¬ 
diers division 
was left behind. ; 

The “ Centauro ” 

black-shirt division no longer counted. 
When General Carboni showed himself 
puzzled by the ordci, Roatta told him • 
“In Tivoli or faither 011 011 the road 
(0 Avemno voti will find me and 
Ambrosio 01 further orders.” Carboni 
obeyed. Neither in Tivoli, nor on the 
road to Avczzano did he find Ambrosio 
or Roatta, by now safely embarked at 
Pescara; nor any further orders. 

On the following day, Carboni, acting 
011 his own initiative, went back to 
Rome and decided to call back the two 
divisions uselessly moved to Tivoli. 
But it was too late. The Grenadiers 
liacl fought heroically, supported by the 
civilian population—supplied with 
weapons, some secretly stored in the 
preceding weeks by the democratic 
parties, mainly the Communists and the 
Action Party, 
some taken from 
deserting Italian 
and German 
soldiers in the 
muddle. For it 
must not be for¬ 
gotten that, im¬ 
mediately after 


DEMOCRATS 
AT BARI 

The first congress of 
democrats held in 
Italy for over twenty 
yeais met at Bari on 
January 28-29, 
1944, It unani¬ 
mously demanded 
the King’s abdica¬ 
tion. Count Carlo 
Sforza (left) and 
Senator Benedetto 
Croce, historian and 
philosopher, repre¬ 
sented the Action 
Party. 

Photo tBritish Qffwial 
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ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN ITALY 

1. Main entrance to the headquarters of Allied Military Government of Occupied Territory in Palermo, Sicily. 

2 . Civilians unloading salt brought into Florence by A.M.G., officials of which entered the northern half of the city 

on August 13 , 1944 , following the German withdrawal on the nth. 3 . Regulations governing civilian life posted 
up in Naples by A.M.G. 4 . Salvaging a tapestry, one of many art treasures found in a castle at Mignano (south-east of 
Cassino), where every building was mined and destroyed by the Germans. 5 . Italian policemen (Carabinieri) 
continue their duties under A.M.G.O.T. authorization. Photos, British OJlcial; Pictorial Press 
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of Borne. He was on excellent terms 
with the Germans ; yet, as lie was tile 
King’s son-in-law, it was thought that 
the people would trust his loyalty to 
the legitimate Italian Government 
jppointed by the King. 

From the military point of view, 
Home cannot he defended without 
sufficient forces’ to prevent enemy con¬ 
centrations in the. Tuscan marnmma to 
the north. The Allies are said to have 
made verbal promises to General 
Castellano at, Cossihile that they would 
land with fifteen divisions. But only 
four divisions wore landed at Salerno. 
The Italians, it seems, had reason also 
to expect that heavy artillery would 
be landed at the mouth of the Tiber. 
But the expectation was not fulfilled. 
That there was truth in these reports 
was later confirmed by an American 
eyewitness of the parleys, the war 
correspondent David Brown who wrote : 
" The Allies launched a gigantic bluff, 

. , . The Italians never know how 
imminent the landing was, nor how 
meagre the forces dedicated to it.” 

It is in any case certain that the 
subsequent divisions in Italian politics 
wore due far more to the events which 
immediately followed the Allied-Italian 
armistice of September 8, 1913, than to 
recriminations over the Fascist past or 
ideological differences between parties. 
To the dramatic events connected with 
the Gorman occupation of the country, 
and not to memories of Fascist times 
(about which there was not much 
controversy) was duo the impossibility 
of retaining Badoglio as Prime Minister 
after the liberation of Home; the 
widespread and acrimonious discussions 
over the Monarchy, the military caste 
and the higher ranks of the bureaucracy; 
and the fact that tire Italian resistance 
movement was not simply anti-Fascist, 
but also Republican, although it was 
made up of men of both right-wing and 
left-wing views. 


Much discussion turned on whether 
the Germans occupied Italy, and in 
particular Romo (thus adding at least 
„„„. c i a year to the duration 

from °* “ 10 ™ ian cam ' 
Italian H.Q. ^ trough criminal 
acts committed by the 
Monarchy and Marshal Badoglio. If 
there was an “ Allied bluS,” that 
would have been an extenuation 
of their conduct. But whether 
their acts were criminal or not, they 
gave way to panic, showing them¬ 
selves absolutely unfit for political and 
military leadership. The panic at head¬ 
quarters in Romo spread to responsible 
leaders throughout the country. Al¬ 
most everywhere civilians seized arms 
and fought, together with disbanded 


naas 


soldiers, while regular formations melted 
away, The Turin workers, having re¬ 
ceived petrol and weapons from the 
disbanded army stores, distinguished 
themselves in severe and lengthy street 
fighting. When led by decided com¬ 
manders, regular soldiers fought to the 
end, as at Spezia, Treviso and Trieste ; 
confronted by a firm Italian garrison, 
the Germans had t.o evacuate Sardinia 
(announced September 19). The 
“ Turin ” division fought for the whole 
month of September near Goiizia. 

Leadership did not fail in the Navy, 
the least “ faseistized ” of all Italian 
armed forces. An example unique in 
history, the Italian Navy, ordered at 
very short notice to sail towards Allied 
ports, despite ferocious attacks by the 
German air force, obeyed immediately 
(see page 2848). They had hut their 
A.A. guns to defend themselves against 
the Luftwaffe. “ The Italian Fleet did 
not surrender; they fought their way 
out,” Lord Granborne stated later in 
tho House of Lords on behalf of the 
British Government. 

Once tire Army was disbanded, the 
cadres broken up and the individual 
soldier thrown on his own resources, the 
traditional hatred for barbarity of the 
Italian people came again to the fore. 
Hundreds of thousands of young men 
preferred to go to German prisons and 
concentration camps rather than adhere 
to the German puppets, the new Fascists. 


On September 12, Nazi parachutists re¬ 
leased Mussolini from a winter-sport 
hotel on the top of the Gran Sasso, the 
highest mountain of the Appenines. He 
was taken to Germany, « 
thanked Hitler (see illus. e ^ f u 

in page 2789) recovered Mus ° solinl 
from tile shock, but 
did not dare to return to Rome. 
Instead he went to live near SaI6, 
on the shores of Lake Garda, and set 
up the ‘‘ Italian Social Republic,” a 
definitely quisling regime, held in con¬ 
tempt even by its Nazi masters. The 
members of the Fascist Grand Council, 
who, on July 25, 19-13, voted Mussolini 
out of power, were tried at Verona for 
treason—all except six in absentia. 
Cianetti.fovmerMinister of Corporations, 
was sentenced to 30 years’ penal servi¬ 
tude. Count Galeazzo Ciano (Mussolini’s 
son-in-law), Marshal de Bono, and three 
others were shot oil January 11,1944. 

The Germans, as they retired north¬ 
ward, left behind them the greatest 
possible misery and confusion, thus 
increasing popular resentment against 
Badoglio’s government. President 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill, on 
the signature of the armistice, broadcast 
a message to the Italians: “ Strike 
hard, strike home; all will be well in 
the end,” they said. But the anti- 
Fascist parties felt that every Italian 
was prepared to follow this encouraging 
advice, except the Government. On 


WATCHING THE ADVANCE OH THE EIGHTH ARMY 
People of Canosa, which lies just south of the river Oianto, stand on their hillside to watch 
the 8 th Army moving across the Apulian plain in the direction of the great air base ad Foggia, 
occupied on September 27 , 1943 . In this area of Italy the enemy offered little resistance, 
and the advance of the 8 th Army was very rapid with comparatively little damage to the countryside. 

Photo, British Official 
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ITALY’S SECOND POST-FASCIST PREMIER 

When the Allies entered Rome, Badoglio resigned. He was succeeded 
by 71 -year-old Signor Ivanoe Bonomi, Prime Minister of the last pre- 
Fascist government of Italy. Here Signor Bonomi early in 1945 is 
signing an agreement by which Italy doubled the 50 million dollars 
(about ^ 11 , 000 , 000 ) contributed by U.N.R.R.A. (see illus. in page 
2949 ) to the relief Italy. With him is Mr. Spurgeon M. Keeny, 
chief of the U.N.R.R A. Italian Mission. Photo, P.N.A. 


September 29, 1943, Marshal Badoglio 
met General Eisenhower, CJommandcr-in- 
Chief of the Allied Mediterranean Forces, 
and General Alexander, Deputy Allied 
Commander - iu - Chief, on the British 
battleship “ Nelson" at Malta. Ho signed 
the 44 clauses which elaborated the 
temporary armistice signed on Septem¬ 
ber 3. It was agreed that they should 
remain secret. 

On October 1 Naples was liberated 
(sec Chapter 286). On October 13 Italy 
declared war on Germany. The King 
opposed this step, and 
Italy a 1 Co- even Marshal Badoglio 
Belligerent ’ “ was no longer on 
speaking terms" with 
him. The Italian Government in¬ 
stanced the atrocities the Germans 
were committing in the provinces they 
occupied as justification for the step. 
A tripartite announcement published 
in London, Washington and Moscow 
recognized Italy as a “co-belligerent." 
The Conference of Foreign Secretaries 
at Moscow, October 19-30, issued a 
declaration reaffirming the attitude of 
their governments iu favour of the 
restoration of democracy in Italy, and 
agreed to set up an Advisor)' Council 
for Italy. 

Meanwhile A.M.G.O.T, (Allied Mili¬ 
tary Government of Occupied Territory) 
or A.M.G., followed the armed 
forces to organize territory as the 
Germans were expelled from it. Italian 
territory occupied by the Allies and 
behind the combat zones was governed 
by the All ied Control Commission (A.0,0.) 
instituted on November 10, and working 


in concert with the 
Italian government. 

Badoglio approach¬ 
ed politicians <b the 
various Italian parties, 
which, thanks to the 
liberty of the press 
and of organization 
granted by the Allies, 
were no longer “ un¬ 
derground,” with a 
view to forming a 
representative govern¬ 
ment ; but his efforts 
encountered growing 
hostility from the 
Committee of National 
Liberation set up in 
Naples, and represent¬ 
ing all Italian anti- 
Fascist parties—Lib¬ 
erals, Christian-Domo- 
crats, Labour Demo¬ 
crats, Act ionParty, So¬ 
cialists, and Commu¬ 
nists—which declared 
itself against collabor¬ 
ation with the King. 
Count Sforza., once Foreign Secretary 
iu pre-Fascist times, and one of the most 
prominent anti-Fascist exiles, returned 
to Italy from America, via London. 
He met. President Koosevelfc and Mr. 
Churchill; he agreed with them to 
overlook the constitutional question, 


which turned on the responsibility of 
tlie monarchy for the misdeeds of the 
Fascist regime, and to help Marshal 
Badoglio in constituting a representa¬ 
tive government. But he conditioned 
his support of Marshal Badoglio and the 
monarchist government by their effi¬ 
ciency m furthering the common war 
effort. 

As soon as Count Sforza reached Italy, 
he decided that Badoglio’s government 
was too closely linked with the Fascist 
past to st.ir enthusiasm amongst Italians 
for the anti-German war, and he 
declared himself unable to support the 
Marshal. 

Marshal Badoglio then formed (Nov¬ 
ember 1C) a cabinet of “ experts," made 
up of military chiefs and technicians 
with a very few political figures, none 
representing currents of opinion inside 
the Committee of National Liberation. 
This Government took steps to re¬ 
organize the Army so as to take an 
active part in the war (the first Italian 
unit went into action on the side of the 
Allies in December 1943) and to reform 
the administrative structure, freeing it 
from Fascist elements. 

The six parlies of C.N.L. conducted a 
violent campaign against the. King, 
accusing him of direct responsibility 
for Italy's past, and recent ruin, and 
against the monarchy itself, Their 
activity culminated in the Congress at 



ITALIANS WOUNDED FIGHTING WITH ALLIES NEAR MIGNANO 

Badoglio's government reorganized the army so that it could take an active part in the war 
on the Allied side, and on December 16 , 1943 , Italian troops, including Bersaglieri, won their first 
victory of the campaign when, in action with the 5 th Army, they gained all their objectives in an 
attack on the crest of a steep hill blocking the southern entrance to the Liri valley during operations 
against the Gustav line (see Chapter 302 ), Photo, Kay stone, 
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GERMANS SHOW THE WHITE FLAG AT VILNA 
On July 8, 1944, strong tank and infantry forces',of the 3rd White Russian Army broke into Viina, which was com¬ 
pletely surrounded by July ro. The enemy garrison barricaded itself in the centre of the city and offered violent 
resistance to the Red Army. It was not finally overcome till July 13, after 8,ooo of its number had been killed. Here 
are some of the 3,000 taken prisoner coming out to surrender. Below, Soviet machine-gunners in the street fighting 
that went on inside Viina for five days. Phnlna, Piclorfol Press 
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ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT BRINGS WATER TO NAPLES 
The Allies entered Naples on October i> 1943 , to find that the Germans had destroyed port installations, many public 
buildings, all important hotels except two—and the water supply system. Col. Knox, U.S, Navy Secretary, said on 
October 8 that the population of Naples was starving and without drinking water. Here Neapolitans are drawing 
water from taps set up by A.M.G., which made the provision of water for civilians one of its first tasks. 

Photo, Pictorial Press 
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CANADIANS ON PATROL IN CAPTURED CALAIS 


By-passed in the rapid advance of the 21 st Army Group during the end of August and beginning of September 1544 , 
Calais was attacked by the Canadians on September 28 , when, fighting through torrential rains across minefields 
and inundations, they drove into the town and stormed the citadel, A twenty-four-hour truce to allow of the 
evacuation of the citizens was followed at noon on September 30 by an all-out attack supported by artillery and 
aircraft, By 7.30 a.m. on October 1 the town had been cleared. Photo, Associated Press 
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TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO RHEIMS 

In their drive towards Belgium after the retreating Germans, General Patton’s U.S. 3 rd Army liberated the ancient 
city of Rheims, Metropolitan See of France, on August 30 , 1944 , without the firing of a shot. The cathedral, here 
seen with its main entrance well protected against blast, was untouched, and the city had suffered little damage ; 
but the great airfield nearby was studded with bomb craters, its hangars and other buildings riddled with holes, from 
R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. raids. Seventy-five aircraft were found abandoned on it. Photo, Keystone 
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which participated, beside the represen¬ 
tatives of the six parties of the southern 
C.N.L., political figures from parts of 
Italy occupied by the Germans and 
politicians returned from .abroad, The 
result of this first democratic congress 
held in liberated Europe was the adop¬ 
tion of a motion creating a permanent 
executive committee, to which was 
given the task of taking the necessary 
steps to secure the King’s abdication, 
as being “ the undeniable pre-requisite 
for the moral and material reconstruc¬ 
tion of Italy.” 

The executive committee did not 
achieve its purpose. Mr. Churchill, 
.speaking in the House of Commons, 

British d(X ' lilr( ‘< 1 that 

<$nnr.nrt ^e did not consider it 

„T®, possible to form any 
Biuioglio ~ y 

other Government in 
Italy capable of obtaining obedience 
from Ihe Italian armed forces, and 
that the United Kingdom would give 
its support to the King and Marshal 
Badoglio, promising, at the same 
time, to examine the situation afresh 
after the liberation of Borne. 

During the first phase of the political 
battle between the Monarchy and the 
Committee of National Liberation, three 
events caused resounding echoes both 
inside and outside the country. In mid- 
Eebniary 1944, the Italian Government 
left Brindisi for Salerno, and all the 
territory south of the northern bound¬ 
aries of (he provinces of Salerno. 



PALMIRO togliatti 

The Italian Communist leader, Togliatti, 
after spending most of the Fascist period in 
exile in Moscow, returned to Italy in the 
spring of 1944 . At a party meeting in 
Naples on March 31 -April I, he made a 
speech of great moderation, insisting on the 
need for Italian unity, As a result, the 
party decided to reverse its policy, and to 
agree to the postponement of a settlement of 
the question of the Monarchy, and to paitici- 
pation in an all-party interim Government. 

Photo, New York Time# 



BRITISH COAL FOR THE ALLIED FORCES IN ITALY 
While the north of Italy remained under German control, the south was cut off both from the 
coal it had been accustomed to receive from Germany and Poland, and also from its sources 
of electric power; and the railways had to be kept going for the use of the Allied occupation 
and fighting forces on coal imported from Britain Here a collier from Cardiff is discharging 
her 9 t ooo-ton cargo at Taranto Photo , British Ojfiuol 


Potenza and Bari was handed over by 
A.M.G. to Italian administration. 

In the early part of March 1944, the 
Soviet Union recognized Badoglio’s 
Government and decided to establish 
diplomatic relations with it. 

The arrival in Italy from Moscow on 
March 28, 1944, of the Italian exile 
and leader of the Italian Communist 
Party, Palmiro Togliatti, a member of 
the executive of the defunct Comintern, 
marked the beginning of a new phase in 
the question of the Monarchy. Togliatti, 
unlike Count Sforza (who, though linked 
with the Action Party, was not formally 
a member of it), had behind him a strong, 
disciplined party and was able to 
achieve what Count Sforza had failed 
to do: he brought the C.N.L. inside 
the Badoglio Cabinet. 

On August 12 the King, in a public 
declaration, announced his dcsiie to 
withdraw into private life after the 
liberation of the capital, and to appoint 
as Lieutenant of the Bealm his son 
Umberto. Prince of Piedmont. The 
attitude of the Communists, shared by 
the Socialist Party, and the decision 
taken by the King removed the obstacles 
to the collaboration of the six parties 
of the C.N.L. with the Government, and 
the King accepted the resignation of 
the cabinet on April 17. On the 27th, 
he charged Marshal Badoglio with the 
formation of a new Government, and 
after four days of consultations a 
Government was formed, composed of 
representatives of the parties of the 
Committee of Liberation, with a few 
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military men and technicians, The tact 
that a leader coming from Moscow bad 
succeeded where Count Sforza, coming 
from Washington and London, had 
failed, strongly increased the already 
existing dislike for Sforza in British 
diplomatic circles. But the solution of 
the Italian crisis was warmly welcomed 
by Russia. Britain and the United 
States alike. 


King Retires 
from 

Public Life 


The new Government repudiated the 
whole foreign policy of the Fascist 

regime in a public declaration on 
May 23; in particular, it condemned 

the Fascist incursions into France, 

Greece, Yugoslavia, Russia and Albania. 

On the liberation of Rome, June 4, 
1944 (see Chaper 302), the King retired 
from public life, appoint¬ 
ing Prince Umberto 

as Lieutenant of the 
Realm. The Govern¬ 
ment, resigning at Salerno in accord¬ 
ance with constitutional custom, was 
re-formed at Rome, the President 
of the Committee of National Libera¬ 
tion, Ivanoe Bouomi, taking the place 
of Marshal Badoglio as President 
of the Council. Bouomi'a Government 
included many more representatives of 
the six anti-Fascist parties. It decided 
to take an oath of loyalty not to the 
Monarchy, but to the Nalion, and its 
members pledged themselves not to 
take action which might compromise 
the party truce and the solution of the 
question of the Monarchy. 

The dismissal of Marshal BadogF- 
took British circles by surprise. On 






local information troin 'Rome, where 
the memo rip' of September 8, 1043. 
were still bittei, convinced the London 
Government that further support of 
the M.uvbal would lead to serious 
trouble . and not until July 13 was the 
veteran .inti-Fascist Ivauoe Bonomi 
able to preside over the first regular 
meeting of his cabinet in the, capital. 
(For military operations followiim the 
capture of Rome, which had important 
effects on Italian political developments, 
see Chapter 338.) 

Oil July 20 the provinces of Fuggia, 
Campobusso, Beneveiito, Avellino and 
Naples were restored to 
Italian administration; 


More Provinces 
under Italian 
Administration 


on August 15 those of 
Roms, Frohinone and 
Littoria The city of Naples remained 
under Allied Military Government, in 
view of the capital importance of the 
port for Allied Military supplies. 

During August, Mr. Churchill spent 
fifteen days in Italy (sec plate following 
page 3178) and met the new Italian 
Government. Before leaving Ilalian 
territory, he sent a message to the 
Italians, stating how much he appreci¬ 
ated the co-operation afforded to Allied 
armed forces, and fixing the principles 
on which, in his opinion, a true democ¬ 
racy must be fouucled ; he finally wished 
to an Italy based on .such principles the 
speediest return amongst the peace- 
loving peoples. On August 2!) British 
and American trade union delegates 
arrived in Italy to get in touch with 
the Italian Confederation of Labour. 


MR. CHURCHILL 
IN ROME 
The Prime Minister, in 
Italy from August 
11 - 28 , 1944 , visited the 
front, inspected Allied 
forces about to land 
in southern France, 
had an audience with 
the Pope, and met 
Prince Umberto, Lord 
Lieutenant of the 
Realm, and the Italian 
Government. He is 
seen here with Prince 
Umberto ; behind the 
Prince stands General 
Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson, Allied Supreme 
Commander, Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Photo. Butibh Official 

This organization 
was founded on 
June 13, 1944 and, 
for tire first time in 
the history of Italy 
and of many Euro¬ 
pean count lies, 
unions with Social¬ 
ist and Communist 
leadership merged 
with Catholic 
organizations; the 
progic.ss made by 
the Italian Con¬ 
federation, despite the difficulties of the 
organizers owing to bad economic con¬ 
ditions, unemployment and the lack of 
links between one province and another, 
was considered by many observers the 
first outstanding success in the demo¬ 


cratic reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of Italy. 

As now provinces wore liberated, tile 
popular feeling against Fascists and 
“ collaborators ” was violent; the diffi¬ 
culties were immense of disciplining to 
acceptance of legal 
justice the masses, 
the partisans, and 
the many unruly 
dements who often 
appear when waters 
are troubled. The 
police, who under 
Fascism had been 
principally a body 
for political repres¬ 
sion, were partially 


DISORDER IN 
ROMAN COURT 
A few minutes before 
Enrico Caiuso, ex-Chief 
of the Rome Police and 
an active collaborator 
with the Germans 
against his feJlow- 
citizens, was due to 
appear in the Supreme 
Court at Rome, a dis¬ 
orderly crowd burst into 
the courtroom, seized 
Donato Carretto, Fas¬ 
cist prison governor 
and a witness for the 
defence, and lynched 
him. Here an Allied 
officer spectator Is 
appealing for order. 
Photo , Bntiuh Official 
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disbanded ; those who remained were 
bewildered and powerless, often without 


transport or telephones, and ridicu¬ 
lously underpaid while prices were soar¬ 
ing. The authority of the Italian 
Government was seriously undermined 
by Allied control, and by the fact that 
some Allied authorities took time before 
trusting a totally anti-Fascist Govern¬ 
ment as much as they had trusted 
Badoglio (a great loss in this sense was 
the resignation in July 1944 for reasons 
of health, of the intelligent,popular and 
tactful General Sir F. Noel Mason Muc- 
Farlane, as head of (lie Allied Control 
Commission). But Bonomi, diplomatic 
yet upright, held together the most 
intransigent anti-Fascists, while deal¬ 
ing with Court circles and Monarchist 
bureaucracies; he speeded up anti- 
Fascist purges anil trials of war 
criminals. Some unpleasant incidents, 
such as the lynching of a former vice¬ 
director of prisons (who was a witness 
in the 1 rial of Enrico Caruso, the 
“ butcher ” of the Romans under Nazi 
occupation) received great publicity in 
Italy and throughout the world ; never¬ 
theless, cases like that were sporadic, 
and not more numerous than in other 
European countries following liberation. t 

The tribunals passed only one capital 
sentence, on Caruso, The Governor of 
the Bank of Italy, who allowed the 
Nazis to seize tho Italian gold, and 
some generals who failed in their duty of 
resist iugihe Germans after the armistice, 
were condemned to imprisonment. 

Foreign relations progressed step by 
step, On September 26, 1944, it was 
announced that, following the second 
T , „ Quebec Conference (see 
Chapter 339), President 
Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill had had 


Representa¬ 
tives Abroad 


further discussions, and a joint state¬ 
ment was issued modifying the terms of 
the Instrument of Surrender signed by 
Badoglio on September 29, 1943 (see 
page 3234 and I-Iist. Hoct. CCLXXXI) 
and reducing the powers of the Allied 
Control Commission (whose name was 
changed to Allied Commission from 
October 21,1944). The Italian Govern¬ 
ment was invited to appoint represen¬ 
tatives to London and Washington; 
U.N.R.R.A. help was extended to Italy ; 
and Anglo-American economic assis¬ 
tance towards Italian rehabilitation was 
promised. The Allied envoys in Rome 
(Mr. Alexander Kirk, United States; 
Sir Noel Charles, Great Britain; Mr. 
Krylenko, Soviet Union.) were raised to 
Ambassadorial status, as were the 
Italian representatives in Washington, 
Loudon, and Moscow. Count Nicolb 
Carandini was accepted as Italian 
Ambassador in London. 




ITALIAN PARTISANS WITH THE ALLIES 
On May 22 , 1944 , the first communique on the operations of Italian 
partisans behind the enemy lines was issued from General Alexander’s 
headquarters. It stated that they were keeping six German divisions 
occupied, and detailed some of their activities. This photograph is of 
Luigi Piazza, parish priest of San Valentino, with the leader and other 
members of one Partisan band which, after five months’ fighting in the 
mountains, passed through the British lines for rest and re-equipment. 


Signor Bonomi 
had to face 
serious oppo 
sition within Ins 
cabinet. In the 
absence of any 
assembly, the 
cabinet itself 
acted as a par¬ 
liament, where 
different a n d 
often conflicting 
tendencies wen* 
represented. The 
most intran¬ 
sigent repub¬ 
licans, for in¬ 
stance, charged 
Bonomi with 
violation of the 
constitutional 
truce, because 
he had ap¬ 
pointed the 
veteran poli¬ 
tician Vittorio 
E m m a n u e 1 e 
Orlando, Presi¬ 
dent of the lower House, and Count 
della Torretta, President of the Senate. 
No lower House existed; the Senate was 
in process of purging. But the heads of 
the two Houses, according to the Italian 
constitution, were the highest coun¬ 
sellors of the King in case of a cabinet 
crisis. These appointments were there¬ 
fore considered as an attempt by the 
Crown, with the connivance of Bonomi, 
to wrest power from the hands of the 
Committee of Liberation which claimed 
to represent the popular will. 

After many attacks on this and other 
issues, Bonomi resigned onNovember26. 
The crisis lasted two weeks; political 
polemics broke out into the open, made 
easier by the relative standstill of 
military operations in the winter season 
and made harsher by the British 
“ veto " on the appointment of Count 
Sforza as Foreign Secretary; until, 
on December 10, Bonomi formed a new 
cabinet. The Socialist and Action 
Parties, although they remained in the 
Committee of Liberation, refused to 
participate in the new Government 
which was thus based on four parties, 
Liberal, Christian-Democrat, Labour- 
Democrat and Communist. 

Meanwhile, iu northern Italy the 
size and organization of the resistance 
movement had grown stronger and 
better; frequent contacts were estab¬ 
lished between north and south, and the 
voice of the northern partisans began to 
play a prominent part in Italian politics. 
On December 29, 1944, tho Italian 
Government decided that as areas were 
liberated partisans could enter the Army 
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with the same rank they had held in 
their partisan units, up to that of 
lieutenant - colonel; that partisans' 
families resident in liberated zones 
should receive the same treatment as 
soldiers’ families, and that partisans 
were eligible to receive military awards 
reserved for the regular armed forces. 

GERMAN ARMOUR IN MILAN 

Resistance by the Italian civilian population 
in the part of Italy under German occu¬ 
pation followed the Italo-Allied armistice, 
and led to ruthless repression. A state of 
emergency was declared in Milan, where 
machine-guns were mounted and 1,750 
hostages were seized. Continued trouble led 
to the use of armoured units against Italian 
patriots in Milan and Turin. Here is a 
S.S. tank before Milan Cathedral. 

Photo, Associated Press 
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Chapter 320 

ALLIED ARMIES ENTER PARIS AND BRUSSELS 


III Chapter 314, Squadron Leader Derek Adkins described the fighting that 
followed the reopening of the Western Front in June 1944, up to the liqui¬ 
dation of the Falaise '’pocket,' and the destruction there of the greater part 
of the German 7th Army. Here he continues the history of the campaign 
to the relief of Brussels and Antwerp by Gen. Dempsey's British 2nd Army, 
early in September, describing also the new landings in the south of France 
on August 15 and the successful Allied sweep up the Rhone valley 
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F ollowing the elimination of the 
Falaise pocket, troops of the 
British 2nd and 1st Canadian 
Armies thrust hard towards the Seine, 
driving the battered remnants of Von 
Kluge’s 7th Army before them. While 
the battle of the Falaise Gap was 
actually in progress, however, American 
armoured columns to the south, having 
liberated Le Mans (August 9, 1944), 
fanned out lo reach Chatcaudun and 
Orleans on August 16, Chartres and 
Dreux on the 17th and Mautcs-Gassi- 
court, on the Seine itself, 31 miles west 
of Paris, by the 18th (see map in page 
3171). At the same, time advanced 
elements reached Arpajou, south of the 
city. U.S. infantry followed on the 
heels of this armour to mop up arid 
consolidate the captured territory. This 
wide sweep by the Americans to the 
east and north-east caused the enemy 
great distress by forcing'him to use the 
difficult river crossing of the Seine 
to bring up supplies and reinforcements. 

While Allied armour continued to 
push up the western bank of the Seine 
towards the estuary, the infantry 
.... succeeded in forming a 
Cross bridge-head in the 
the Seine Mantes-G as s i court 
area, and during the 
19th and 20th two regiments were 
successfully put across. By the 22nd 
other American troops had penetrated 
to Sens, 60 miles S.E. of Paris, and 
Etampes, pushed through Molun and 
Fontainebleau, to liberate Troyes on the 
25tli. On the west bank of the Seine 
they were forty--five miles north-west of 
the capital by the 22nd, These forces, 
driving towards the mouth of the river 
and fanning out to include Evreux and 
Breteuil, made contact with British 
troops in the area of Laigle, captured by 
the British on the 22nd, during that.day. 

Other forces- of the Brifisb 2nd and 
1st Canadian. Armies, with Polish, 
Dutch and Belgian contingents, also 
advanced eastward. They reached 
Lisieux on the 22nd (cleared 23rd),. the 
Belgians took Deauville on the 22nd and 
the enemy salient, between the American 
armoured forces at Elbeuf and the 
British and Canadian troops, was elimi¬ 
nated on the 25th. 


THE TASKS OF 
21st (BRITISH) ARMY GROUP 

[n a lecture given to the Royal United Services Institution 
in London on October 3, 1945, Field-Marshal Sir Bernard 
Montgomery said thot after the defeot of the German 
armies in the Battle of Normandy the immediate tasks 
of 21st Army Group were . 

1. The destruction of the enemy in N.E. France, 

2. The clearance of the Pas de Calais with Its V-bomb 
sites. 

3. The capture of airfields in Belgium. 

4. The capture of Antwerp. 

( - , --- —. - 

Between August 25 and 30. new 
crossings were secured over the Seine. 
One, at Vernon, was established in 
brigade strength by British troops on 
the morning of the 26th, a bridge having 
been rapidly built for the purpose. At 


Pont de I'Aiche, ten miles due south of 
Rouen, Canadian armour made another 
crossing in face of stiff opposition. In 
this sector a German ferry was captured 
intact. Both bridge-heads were steadily 
extended during the next few days, and 
a third was established at Elbeuf. By 
the 29th British armour was nearing 
Gournay, and any hope the Germans 
had had of holding the line of the Seine 
had gone. Nevertheless, fierce fighting 
continued near the mouth of the river 
as the enemy engaged in a last desperate 
rearguard action to allow as many of 
his troops as possible to escape. Some 
succeeded in doing so, at a cost of the 
bulk of their heavy equipment, but by 


BURNT-OUT ENEMY EQUIPMENT IN A SEINE VILLAGE 
The lower reaches of the river Seine were the scene during the last days of August 1944 of 
terrible destruction by the Allied air forces of German troops, transport and armour struggling 
to escape eastward after the defeat of the 7th Army in the Falaise pocket Here is burnt-out 
and abandoned enemy transport in the devastated village of La Mailleraye-sur-Seine. 





the 29th the last pockets holding out 
in the Foret de Bretonne had been 
eliminated, and the main strength of 
the British and Canadian armies was 
pouring across the Seine. 

The liberation of Paris was announced 
on August 23 by the French Foi'ces of 
the Interior as having taken place the 
.. previous day; but in 
( point of tact a certain 

p, irJs amount of enemy resis¬ 

tance remained to be 
overcome. In the evening of the 24th 
tanks of the French 2nd Armoured 
Division (General J. P. Leclerc) entered 
the Port d’Orldans. and advanced to 
the lie de la Cite to meet the leaders 
of the F.F.I. 'The main force of the 
division entered the city next morning 
and by nightfall all organized resistance 
had ceased. At this date, north of 
Troyes, only a small corner at Rouen 
remained in enemy hands west of the 
Seine. In this congested space, the 

FIGHTING IN PARIS STREETS 

Right, General Jacques Phillippe Leclerc, 
Commander of the French 2nd Armoured 
Division, the first Allied force to enter 
Paris, reaches the Boulevard Montparnasse 
on August 25, 1944. Below, men of the 
2nd Armoured Division near the Arc de 
Triomphe on guard against Na2i snipers 
and pro-Nazi French militia (see page 
2902) who had fired on other members of 
the Division guarding German prisoners, 
some of,whom were killed. Their guard 
escaped injury. Photos, V.S. Official 


confused remnants of several German 
divisions endeavoured to make a stand, 
while some of their troops, at the cost 
of the greater part of their heavy equip¬ 
ment, made the perilous crossing of the 
river under Allied gunfire and constant 
attack by the Allied air forces. 

On the night of August 14-15, the 
Allies opened one more front in Europe, 
in the south of France. This operation 
was under the direction of General 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, Allied 
Supremo Commander, Mediterranean, 
and was led hv Lieut.-Gen. Alexander 


M. Patch, commanding the American 
7th Army. The initial attacks were 
made by a combined British and 
American airborne force, dropped behind 
the beaches between Hyeres and Cannes 
to block the movement of enemy 
reserves (see illus. in page 3193); and 
by U.S. Rangers and French Commando 
units against the west flank of the 
assault area. The Commandos rapidly 
overran resistance on the islands of 
Levant and Port Cros, and at Cap Negre, 
On the morning of August 15 three 
infantry divisions—all seasoned in the 


hard school of Italy’—were landed across 
the beaches between Agay and the 
Baie de Cavalaire. Opposition was 
neither extensive nor formidable and 
forces were rapidly pushed forward into 
the pine-clad Estcrel and the Monts des 
Maures. Within forty-eight hours, the 
bridge-head had been extended as far as 
the valley of the Argens, through which 
run the main road and railway from 
Marseilles and Toulon to Cannes. Frbjus, 
St. Raphael, Draguignan, Le Luc and 
Carnoules were quickly captured, and 
near the coast Allied forces wore soon 
closing in on Bonnes. Advances to 
places as much as thirty-five miles 
inland had been made by the evening 
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of the 18th, when 
American reconnais¬ 
sance units in the 
northern sector en¬ 
tered Grasse and Cas¬ 
tellano. To the west 
a task force reached 
the river Durance at 
Oraison and began 
to move northward 
on both sides of the 
river (see map in page 
3249), while in the 
central sector Allied 
forces were on the 
outskirts of Aix en 
Provence by the 
19th and entered 
the town next day, 
crossing the river 
Durance to the north in the direction of 
Pertuis. Meanwhile French armoured 
forces operating south of the main road 
leading through Aix eu Provence pushed 
towards Aubagne and Marseilles, while 
in the extreme south other French forces 
succeeded in encircling Toulon and were 
soon on the outskirts of Hyeres. To the 
west the coast road was cut by the cap¬ 
ture of Band oh In all these operations 
the French Forces of the Interior con¬ 
tributed materially to the rapid advance 
of the Allied forces, for the whole of 


ALLIED TROOPS LAND ON THE RIVIERA 
Still another front was opened in Europe when the American ?th Army, which included French 
and British units, landed at various points between Hyires and Cannes on August 15, X944. 
Here men of the American Medical Corps and military police hug the beach just after coming 
ashore in the face of mortar fire. Below, troops moving inland from the assault beaches. Losses 


in these landings were unexpectedly light. 


Photos, Keystone; Planet News 


GENERAL DE TASSIGNY 
Condemned to ten years’ imprisonment 
by Vichy in 1943, General de Lattre de 
Tassigny escaped after eight months. He 
led the land forces which captured Elba 
(see illus. in page 3069), and was in com¬ 
mand of the French forces forming part of 
the U.S. 7th Army Photo',French Official 


Grenoble with the march of Napoleon 
and his 1,100 men, on the return from 
Elba in March 1815. Napoleon lauded 
in the Golfe Jouan, nearer to Cannes 
than the beaches where the Allies landed 
in 1944 ; and his desire to be clear of the 
dangerous Royalist region of coastal 
Provence impelled him into Grasse on 
D+l. American reconnaissance ele¬ 
ments did not reach the town until D+3, 
but as it lay to the flank and not on 
the main line of their advance this rela¬ 
tive slowness was not entirely to their 
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France south of the Loire was virtually 
under thfeir control, with the exception 
of the Bordeaux area, Marseilles and the 
Rhone valley. 

The position was then exploited in 
three main thrusts. The first, towards 
Digne and Grenoble, threatened tt> 
break German communications. The 
second was beyond Aix en Provence 
towards the Rhone ; the third was to¬ 
wards Toulon and Marseilles. 

It is worth comparing the progress of 
General Patch's columns northwards to 
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CANADIANS PASS THROUGH LIBERATED ROUEN 

The ist Canadian Army, after several days’ heavy fighting with enemy rearguards in the Elbeuf 
area, sent patrols into Rouen on the evening of August 29, 1944, and liberated the city next day. 
German demolitions and Allied bombing, particularly of German transport trying to escape east¬ 
ward (see illus. in page 3x99), had severely damaged the beautiful old city. This glimpse of the 
Canadians passing through Rouen is from a window in the ruined opera house. 
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disadvantage. The route,s ot the two 
armies converged at Castellano 011 the 
river Vcrdon. Napoleon paused through 
here—travelling on loot and supporting 
himself with a stick—on l)-|-2 ; the 
Allies on D+3. For the Emperor the 
passage of the. gorges at Sistcron was 
vital, for it was there I hat lie feared in¬ 
terception from the regulars summoned 
from Marseilles, but by Forced marches 
he reached I ho. Durance, west, of Digue 
on flic evening of D -|-3, and from here, 
lie sped through foist cron to Gap in one 
day’s inarch ot forty miles. General 
Patch’s columns crossed the Durance 
early in D-|-4 mid look Gap, after stiff 
fighting, early oil August, 21 (D-ffi). 
The gates of Grenoble, were laid at 
Napoleon’s feet on D | 0, but after his 
advance of 200 miles he rested there 
lor thirty-six hours, and it, was D+8 
before he was moving north of the river 
I sere; the, Allies entered Ihe city on 
D+7, and Ihe following day were six 
miles north. 

Tlie thrust, towards the lower reaches 
of Ihe. "Rhone, was carried out by two 
American infantry divisions. Enemy 
forces imposed some 
initial delay around Recovery of 
Brigades, hut,, having Provence 
overcome, this resist¬ 
ance,the Americans swept, rapidly across 
the Durance to Manus<|iie and Pcrtuis, 
and on north-westwards towards 
Carpentras. {See map in page 3248.) 

The enemy garrisons in Toulon and 
Marseilles put up a resolute defence 
against General de, LaU.ro de Tussigny’s 
French forces. Having lost, the actual 
city ot Toulon by August 26, the enemy 
withdrew to fortified peninsulas across 
the, bay and did not surrender until 
August 28, a week after their escape route 
1o the west had been severed. Equally 
hard fighting took place in and around 
Marseilles, which fell on August 23, 
unorganized'resistance continuing, how¬ 
ever, until the 28th. Meanwhile French 
armour, relieving the Americans west oE 
Aix on Provence, occupied Taraseon, the 
ancient city of Arles, and Avignon, once 
the seat, ol the Papacy, on the SJDth. 

In northern France, American forces 
continued to make good progress on a 
fifty-mile stretch of the Marne between 
the capital and Chfiteau Thierry, while 
other elements advanced across the, 
line of the river Aisne from floissons 
eastwards. Still other forces advancing 
from positions in the Melun-Troyes area 
liberated Vitry, Chalons, ftheims and 
Verdun, which fell on (September 1, and 
by September 3 were approaching the 
German border; while troops on the 
left, of this thrust were driving their way 
against, patchy opposition across the old 
battlefields of the First Great War. 




ROLLING ON TO 
BRUSSELS 

i. Lieut.-General B. G. Hor- 
rocks (who fought in the 
Western Desert), commanding 
30th Corps, watches British 
troops and transport passing 
through Amiens, freed by Brit¬ 
ish tanks under Lieut.-General 
Sir Richard O’Connor (see illus. 
page 3185), another Western 
Desert veteran, on August 31, 
1944. 2. German prisoners 
captured by the F.F.I. being 
driven through the streets of 
Arras after the British had 
passed on September 1. 3. 

British motor-cycle column rides 
by burning German transport 
on the outskirts of Brussels. 
4. German prisoners watch 
British armour advancing along 
the main road to the Belgian 
capital, which fell on September 
3, The British 2nd Army ad¬ 
vanced 220 miles from the 
Seine to Antwerp in a week. 

Photos, British Official 
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CLEARING FRANCE OF THE ENEMY 
This map indicates the principal lines of Allied movement: in the north, from the clearance of 
the Falaise pocket on August 22, 1944, tp the capture of Antwerp on September 4 ; in the south, 
from the landings on the Riviera on August 15 to the linking of the armies from the south and 
the north-west at Sombernon, near Dijon, on September n. Shaded areas along the coast 
round Lorient, St. Nazaire, La Rochelle and Dunkirk remained in enemy hands 


The British 2nd Army made an equally 
spectacular advance from their bridge¬ 
heads over the Seine. , After a rapid 
night march, they entered Amiens on 
August 31 and by midday had crossed 
the Somme there. By September 2 
Arras, Donai, Albert and Lons had all 


been liberated. On (he same day, 
British forces crossed the frontier into 
Belgium beyond Douai, Americans 
crossed it south of Avesues. On the 3rd 
British armour entered Brussels after 
an advance probably never equalled 
for speed. Even after the liberation of 


the capital the advance continued: 
next day the great port of Antwerp was 
seized almost ini act. The British 
2nd Army had accomplished (he remark¬ 
able feat of advancing 220 miles from 
the Seine lo Antwerp in one week, 
Escape was impossible for the large 
numbers of German troops, disordered 
remnants of many divisions completely 
demoralized and confused, which were 
cut oil in lire Pas de Calais, and enor¬ 
mous hauls of prisoners came in daily 
as a result of (he. lightning advance 

















LIBERATION SPREADS THROUGH FRANCE 

The unshaded parts of these maps indicate the areas in the north and south of France in which, 
by the dates shown, the only Germans left were prisoners. Liberating forces had already pushed 
on into Belgium, and stood on the Franco-Swiss frontier To the left is a detail map of the 
Riviera beach-heads where Allied landings were made on August 15, 1944. 


In the coastal .sector British and 
Canadian troops of the 1st Canadian 
Army advanced in conformity with the 
British 2nd Army on ihcir right. After 
freeing; Rouen on August 30, they 
pushed on swiftly towards the Somme, 
while other forces turned into the 
Havre peninsula. The same Canadian 
regiments—the Essex-Scotfish, Royal 
Hamilton Light Infantry, and Royal 
Regiment of Canada—that had raided 



Dieppe m 1942 (see Chapter 243) 
liberated ilia town on September 3. 
St. Valery loll on September 2 to the 
51st (Highland) Division, under Major- 
General T. G. Rennie, who was taken 
prisoner when two brigades of the same 

AMERICAN PATROL IN THE 
FRENCH ALPS 

On August 25, 1944, U.S, troops and the 
F.F.I. captured Bnatujon, a powerful 
Alpine fortress and garrison town on the 
Route des Alpes near the Franco-Itahan 
frontier, and some fifty miles as the crow 
flies south-east of Grenoble. Here an 
American patrol moves cautiously through 
a small village in the neighbourhood. 

Photo, Keyslont' 


division had been compelled to Mir- 
render there in 1910 (see page 954) but 
had escaped ten days hater. On the 
2nd the Canadians, with the Polish 
Armoured Division, reached the Somme 
at Abbeville. All but one of the bridges 
had been destroyed. In addition, this 
was one of the few places where the 
Germans offered any resistance. This 
was overcome, however, and the Cana¬ 
dians moved up to the Caliche, where 
more fighting was necessary before a 
crossing was secured. By September 6, 
against stubborn resistance, they reached 
the sea on either side of Calais, having 
by-passed Boulogne, which was firmly 
held by the enemy. In the Havre 
peninsula, the town alone remained in 
enemy hands. 

In the south of Prance the Allied 
forces compelled the German 19th Army 
into'a full retreat despite bitter resis¬ 


tance by the 11th Panzer Division. On 
the Riviera or eastern flank, the river 
Yar was forced. Nice was occupied 011 
August 30, and patrols began to probe 
the densely mined hill country north 
of Monaco. Strong columns advancing 



COMMANDER, U.S. 7th ARMY 

Lieut.-General Alexander M. Patch (centre), 
who led the U S forces on Guadalcanal 
(see page 2488), was In command of all 
Allied ground forces constituting the U.S, 

7th Army which landed in southern France 
on August 15, 1944. With him here are 
Lieut.-General Lucian K. Truscott, com¬ 
manding the U.S. 6th Corps, and Lieut.- 
General Jacob Devers, commanding the 
6th Army Group, of which the U.S. 7th 
Army was part. Photo, Associated Prm 

northwards reached the Col de Larche, 
east of Barcelonnetto. West of the 
Durance, Carpentms fell on August 25, 
and powerful attacks were inade up the 
Rhone towards Montelimar. The small 
plain about Montelimar was overrun 
on the 28th, and discomfited enemy 




















GERMANS LEAVE BRUSSELS AS ALLIES ENTER 
Brussels was liberated on September 3, 1944, by the Guards Armoured Division, led by Major-General Allan 
H S Adair, CB, DSO, MC, followed closely by the nth Armoured Division, both under the command of 
Lieut -General B G Horrocks The British were given a delirious welcome m Brussels, from which the enemy had 
pulled out in such haste that all hndges were left intact Here German cyclist troops are making for the Porte de 
Namur as the British entered the city on the opposite side Below Allied forces passing the Royal palace 









forces weie attacked at the crossings of 
tile nvet Drome, south of Limn 
Valence was cleai ed on the 31st and 


the Anioi leans swept on to wauls 
Vienne, occupied on Sepiembei 2 


Other tioops meanwhile had toiged 
L ahead from Gienoble 

Occupied 0U 


Without Attack 


August 28andAmheueu 


was occupied on September .3, but 
it had alieady been outflanked to 
the noi tli-east by Ameucan and French 
forces which had swept on to Eoiug- 
en-Biesae (The F F I had also been 
so active m Lyons that no foimal 
attack had been necessary) Motorized 
Algerian infantry of the Fiench foices 
introduced mto the vanguaicl on the 
light flank, extended the line as far 
as the Swiss fioniiei west of Geneva— 


also on Sepiembei 3—and m thiee days 
the Fiench aclvanieil thiough the foot¬ 
hills of Ihe ]inn lo within twenty-five 
miles of the histone foitioss of Bcllort 


On the lowci machos of the Rhone 


aimoiuecl units fanned out noithwaids 


and westwauln to ocoujiy Nimes on 
4ugusf 28, Montjielher on the 31sb The 
main tliiust noithw.uds then became 


very lapid The key lown of Besanion 
was oaptiued on Septembei 8 by 
Ameucan foices after they had foicecl 
the uver Daubs and beaten back enemy 
resistance .mound the city, and Dijon 



YPRES—BATTLEGROUND OF THE FIRST GREAT WAR—FREED AGAIN 
On September y, Z944, Polish troops of the 1st Canadian Army liberated the historic town of 
Ypres, almost obliterated in four great battles fought m the First Great War when the British 
held an all-out German drive for the Channel ports Here Canadians examine the famous 
Cloth Hall and church of St Martin, reconstructed between the wars Photo, -isaocinted Picas 

foil to French troops on September 11, contact with the forces of General 
on which date also the first waves of Patton’s U S 3rd 4imy (ojieratmg from 
Geueial Patch’s 7th Army, having the noith-west) at Sombernon, 16 miles 
advanced 350 miles m 28 days, made nest of Dijon The Allied front had 

now become continuous from the Swiss 



BRITISH TROOPS AMUSE ANTWERP CITIZENS 
Smiling men and women and fascinated children watch the crew of a 17-pounder anti-tank gun 
demonstrate their weapon in an Antwerp street after its liberation on September 4, 1944 The 
Germans had pulled out so quickly and in such disorder that the city was left virtually undamaged, 
with most of the docks intact except for earlier damage by Allied bombing Photo, British Official 


border—north to the Channel ports and 
south to the Rivieia 


Meanwhile the enemy continued to 
hold the gieat ports of Biest, Lonent, 
and St Nazaiie 111 the Battany penin¬ 
sula , a hundred-mile stretch of coast 
round the estuaiy of _ . „ 

the aver Garonne, Le 
liavie, the second „ „ , 

largest poit m Prance, 
whose gamson commander at the 
end of August rejected an ultima¬ 
tum to surrender, and the smaller 
Channel ports of Boulogne, Calais and 
Dunkirk 111 the Pas de Calais 


Enemy Hands 


The French Forces of the Interior not 
only gave direct support to the advan¬ 
cing Allied armies, but also, outside the 
zones of military operations, harassed 
the Germans by tying up large numbeis 
of gamson tioops, by delaying the 
movement of enemy reserves and by 
disoiganizmg communications Outers 
issued by General Koenig (whose 
appointment as Military Governor of 
Paris was announced in Algieis on 
August 21) on Septembei 4 to the 
FFI. m the Pas de Calais, Roid and 
the Aidennes aie of paiticular interest 
as illustrating the tactics which con¬ 
tributed, among other things, to the 
eventual liberation of the Channel ports 
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ALLIED ASSAULT ON LE HAVRE 

At li 30 a.m. on September 12, 1944, thirty-six hours after British troops of the 1st Canadian 
Army had launched an all-out assault on the great French port of Le Havre, the German 
garrison surrendered. An unprecedented air and naval barrage preceded and supported the 
land assault, and most of the city was devastated. British losses were 400 killed and wounded ; 
8,000 prisoners were taken. Here tanks and infantry are advancing to the attack. 


A 11 extract from the.se reads ; “ Our 
troops will do everything to impede the 
orderly withdrawal of the enemy. Those 
formations which already have fighl mg 
^ expeiience will form 

n , solidly led companies 

. r i e 1 '. S r with part of their cffee- 

tives. I he remainder 
of the effectives will go to form very 
mobile guerilla groups which will main¬ 
tain very close contact with the com¬ 
panies whose aid they will request 

when meeting a strong detachment 
from which they would not be able 
to disengage themselves. Every time 
liaison is possible, appeal should be made 
to armoured units when strong unils 
are engaged in a locality or fortified 
centre Tactics should be those of 
harassing German columns with a view 
to their disintegration. Battle will be 
accepted only when our unit is stronger 
than the enemy unit. It is not a matter 
of launching a company to attack a 
battalion, but to divide the battalion 


until complete dispersion and the des¬ 
truction of the small isolated formations 
In every town and village, set up a 
patriotic militia which must include the 
whole able-bodied population with a 
view to crushing the Bodies, Place 
watchers who will warn the E.E.I. of 
the approach of German columns. Block 
access to the locality by means of barri¬ 
cades, trees, etc.” 

When tiie German commander at Le 
Havre lefused to surrender, British 
troops of flic 1st Canadian Army 
attacked, and, after thirty-six hours’ 
battering, took the port by assaull on 
September 12. A week later in Brittany 
tiie long investment of Brest ended cm 
the 19th, when all organized resistance 
ceased in the town and the enemy was 


driven from the (liozon peninsula by 
American forces. Meanwhile Canadian 
troops of the British 2nd Army launched 
an all-out attack on Boulogne on Sep¬ 
tember 19. Enemy posit ions at Calais 
and Dunkirk were gradually reduced by 
constant pressure on their perimeters, 
The concent rated attack on Boulogne 
carried the assaulting infantry into the 
central delences of the town, wkero 
heavy fighting continued in clearing 
strong points until the 22nd, when all 
resistance ceased. Three days later, on 
September 2D, a similar strong attack 
preceded by a heavy air bombardment, 
was launched against Calais by troops 
advancing from tin 1 south and east. 
The fortress ol Esenllcs, six miles webt 
along the coast, and some important 
high ground lo the west of the town 
were captured. The German com¬ 
mander of the port itself, Col. Kchoerner, 
surrendered unconditionally at midnight 
on September 30 -October 1, and by 


SURRENDER OF BREST—ENEMY ‘HEDGEHOG’ IN BRITTANY 

All organized resistance ceased in Brest on September 19, 1944, when American troops cleared 
the Crozon peninsula, to which the German commander, Major-General Ramckc (seen below 
with his walking-stick, dispatch case, and Irish setter after his surrender) had escaped. General 
Ramcke led the German airborne invasion of Crete (see Chapter 159), Left, British ' Crocodile ’ 
flame-throwers move up for the final assault on Brest. Fhotns, Britixh mul U.S. OJJlriul 
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7.30 a.m. Calais was completely liber¬ 
ated. The enemy was si ill entrenched 
inllie fortress lown of Dunkirk, the two 
ports of Lotion! and St. Nnzabe, and 
round the Uavonno estuary; but these 
isolated enemy bastions in no way 
affected Hie main front, where the 
Allies had their hands too full to spare 
the at ten! ion needed to reduce them. 

To summarize the strategic results of 
these operations: Lieut-General Omar 
Bradley’s 12th Army Group, after 
c .having in co-operation 
wilh Field-Marshal 
esu s o Montgomery virtually 
Operations the n { 

German Army and liberated Paris, 
struck east with his right into Lor¬ 
raine and with his left into eastern 
Belgium. Montgomery, after crossing 
the Seine, struck north, and with his 
left cleared the Channel ports from 
Le Havre to Calais inclusive which, 
as they were freed of mines and ob¬ 
structions, became useful subsidiary 


ENTRY INTO BOULOGNE 

The last remaining stronghold of Boulogne, at Le Portel, fell to the Canadians at 4 pm on 
September 22, 1944. Prisoners taken numbered 7,500 and included Lieut -General Ferdinand 
Heim, seen (left) discussing the surrender with Brigadier J. Rockingham, who led the final 
assault. The photograph above shows a French sailor, once a Boulogne taxi-driver, guiding a 
Churchill tank into the city. Photos, Bntisli JVeitip/xpei Pool, Associated Ptcss 


bases. His right, breaking through 
scattered groups of the German 15th 
Army attempting to escape eastwards, 
entered western Belgium, liberating 
Brussels and, more important, captur¬ 
ing the port of Antwerp intact; al¬ 
though before that gieat port, vital to 
further operations, could be developed 
as a base the Scheldt had to be cleared. 

In the '•outh Genera! Patch’s U.S. 
7th Army had cut off and rendered 
innocuous the greater part of the 
German 19th Army, and his spearhead 
had entered the Belfort gap into southern 
Ah'ace on Omar Bradley’s right. 

Three German Armies had thus 
suffered disastrous defeat and almost 
tlie whole of France and Belgium had 
been liberated. But in front of Patch 
and Omar Bradley lay difficult moun¬ 


GERMAN CROSS-CHANNEL BATTERY SILENCED 

By September 30, 1944, all the long-range guns round Calais had been captured and the English 
towns of ‘ Hellfiie Corner ' freed from four years of intermittent shelling. Here is one of the 
enemy's 406-mm, (16-inch) guns captured near Calais. Before the final assault on Calais 
itself (cleared on October 1), a twenty-four-hour truce was arranged for the evacuation of some 
25,000 civilians, a group of whom are here being helped across an improvised bridge over a canal. 


tainous and forest country backed by 
the Siegfried Line, and in front, of 
Montgomery was the intact German 
garrison in Holland with the lower 
Rhine and innumerable canals on 
which to fight. With these obstacles 
in front and with immensely lengthened 
lines of communication, the momentum 
of thp advance obviously could not lie 
maintained aud a pause was inevitable 
till new bases could be established and 
communications shortened and im¬ 
proved. By leaving garrisons in the 
Channel ports and by demolitions, the 
Germans had emphasized the inherent 
difficulty of maintaining a long advance 
from restricted bases. 

The dispersion of the Allied advance 
over so wide a front evoked some 
criticism, but it must be realized that 
greater concentration of effoit would 
only have increased congestion on roads, 
and railways were out of action. Also, 
if not engaged everywhere, the enemy 
might have organized a counter stroke. 










Chapter 321 

AMERICA PREPARES FOR THE LAST LAP 

As in the other Allied countries, the successful reopening oj the Western 
Front in Europe had outstanding significance in the U.S.A. during the year 
1944. Combined with the return of American armies to the Philippines in 
October, it called forth , as Mr. Selden Menefee here records, a realistic 
determination to end the war as quickly as possible and to prepare for the 
problems of peace. The Dumbarton Oaks Conference in the autumn ' was 
the first step towards setting-up an international organization to maintain 
peace and security. American affairs in 1943 are covered in Chapter 294 


T he great day of 1944, for Americans 
as well as Britons, was June 6 
—D Day in western Europe. This 
was what they had been working, 
building towards, for more than two 


Invasion 
Optimism 
in U.S.A. 


years. All eyes were 
ou the Normandy 
beaches and the roads 
to Paris and to Ger¬ 
many. This was the supreme test. 
Once the Allied forces started to roll 
forward, a great wave of optimism 
swept the United States. Betting pools 
were made up on the date of Berlin’s 
fall, and few guesses were later than 
Christmas. But when Christmas came, 
and the Allies were holding back 
Rundstedt’s counter-attack in the 
Ardennes, realism prevailed once more. 

In the Pacific theatre, the outstanding 
event of the year was the invasion of 
the Philippines by General MacArthur’s 
forces, in October. This meant the be¬ 
ginning of the end for the Japanese, for 
without the Philippines they could no 


longer control the sea lanes to the 
Netherlands East Indies. To most 
Americans it meant more than that: 
at last they were back in the islands 
where they had been so badly defeated 
in 1942, and Bataan and Corregidor were 
about to be avenged. But even this 
prospect was almost an anti-climax after 
the excitement of D Day in Normandy. 

At home, also, a battle was fought— 
the bitter political tug-of-war which 
resulted in the re-election of Eranklin 
D, Roosevelt, for a fourth term as 
President and of Harry S. Truman as 
Vice-President. Once this was over, 
people settled down once more to the big 
job of supplying the men, machines and 
munitions that were needed to continue 
the great offensive overseas. 

In the hot months of June and July, 
preliminary preparations for the presi¬ 
dential election began. The renomin¬ 
ation of President Roosevelt was con¬ 
sidered inevitable by Democrats and 
Republicans alike, and interest among 



NEW SECRETARY FOR THE NAVY 
Colonel Frank Knox, the Republican appointed. Secretary of the Navy by President Roosevelt 
in 1940, died on April 28, 1944, and was succeeded by Mr. James V, Fofrestal, Democrat, who 
had been Under-Secretary to Knox, Here (left) he is taking the oath on his appointment, 
administered by Rear-Admiral Thomas L. Gatch, Judge Advocate General of the Navy, In 
the background is Admiral Ernest J. King, Naval C.-in-C. Photo, Associated Press 
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the Democrats therefore centred on the 
fight for tho vice-prosidontial nomina¬ 
tion. Incumbent Henry Wallace, with 
a half-hearted endorsement from the 
President and the enthusiastic support 
of labour and the progressive wing of 
the Party, had the advantage. But lie 
could not swing the necessary two-thirds 
majority of delegates to the Democratic 
nominating convention, because of op¬ 
position from the conservative Southern 
section of the Party and from Demo¬ 
cratic politicians who feared that con¬ 
servative Democrats would break with 
the party if Wallace won tho nomination. 

Wallaeo had become the leading liberal 
spokesman for the Administration, and 
by his ringing statements on the rights of 
labour, Negroes, Hmall business men, 
and others, had made many enemies. 
Mr. Roosevelt, knowing that the election 
would bo close, apparently felt that he 
could make a better race with a running 
mate not labelled as a “ Now Dealer.” 


Compromise 
Candidate for 


Accordingly, Sonat or Harry S. Truman 
of Missouri became the compromise can¬ 
didate. Mr. Truman had made an ex¬ 
cellent reputation .as 
chairman of a special 
Senate committee in- vlcc . Presldent 
vostagatmg war ex¬ 
penditure, which saved the treasury 
billions of dollars by keeping a close 
check ou the money spent by war 
agencies. At the same time, his 
voting record showed that lie was com¬ 
pletely in accord with tho Roosevelt 
programme of reform, although ho was 
not by nature a crusader. Ho was there¬ 
fore acceptable to labour and the con¬ 
servative Southerners alike, although 
lie was not widely known among the 
American peoplo, On the very ove of 
election, a public opinion poll showed 
that only 55 per cent of tho peojile 
could even name the vice-presidential 
candidate, so greatly did tho actual 
presidential race dominate the scene, 
The Republican candidate for the 
presidency, Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, was a young man who 
had won fame as a fighting district 
attorney in the crusade against 
gangsterism in New York City. With 
the defeat of Wendell Willlde, 






SUPREME COMMANDER, ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 

Major-General Dwight David Eisenhower's appointment as Commander of U.S, Forces in the European theatre ot war 
was announced on June 25, 1942, On July 7 came his promotion to the rank of Lieutenant-General. He commanded 
the Allied forces which landed in North Africa on November 8, and became Allied C.-in-C. North Africa on 
February 6, 1943. General Eisenhower's appointment as Supreme Commander ot the Allied Expeditionary Force 
organiaing in the United Kingdom for the liberation of Europe was announced on December 24, 1943. 









ITALY RE-ENTERS THE WAR AS CO-BELLIGERENT OF THE ALLIES 
The Italian surrender to the Allies was Signed on September 3, 1943 , Italy declared wai on Germany on Octobci 13. 
Retrained and re-equipped Italian troops began seiving with the Allies in the following Decembei ; Italian pnitisans 
behind the enemy lines rendered the Allies invaluable aid. Heie on a Sicilian an held is an Italian pilot who volunteered 
for service with the U.S Armv Air Forcp Below, Italian tioops fighting on the Allies’ side outside their headquarters 
at a town in Sicily I'ltnio*. Pivlmhl I'rrx* 
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ALLIES FIGHT THEIR WAY NORTH IN ITALY 

The difficulty ol reducing Cassmo, reached on February 2, 1944, kept the 5th and 8th Armies virtually stationary betore 
the Gustav line until May 18, when a combined assault by the two armies carried town and mountain after a week's 
hard fighting (see Chapter 302). Here a British soldier is sniping in the ruins of Cassino. Below, a man of the Roya! 
Signals repairing a line on a recently shelled pontoon bridge across the GarigUano river, after the 5th Army’s successful 
attack across it on the night of January 16-17, 1944 Photo 9, British Official Crown Copy} ii/ht 









Republican candidate in 1940, in the 
1944 Presidential primaries, his nomina¬ 
tion was assured, for lie had shown his 


ability to secure votes in the key state 
of New York when he ran for governor 
in 1942. Very little was known about 
his views on international affairs except 
that lie favoured a military alliance 
between Britain and the United States. 
Soon after his liominalion, however, 
he made a speech calling for full 
American participation in a world 
organization. He also supported the 
extension and improvement of the 
social security laws of the Roosevelt 
Administration, to the dismay of his 
predominantly conservative hackers. 

Mr. Roosevelt then pointed out that 
previous Republican administrations 
had not been notable for their success 
in averting depressions, and that the 

Roosevelt’s i lic P l,Wicaus ]lafl be «« 

Criticism of 111 P rc P“™ 1 8 

Republicans tll ° War tlud for r «!<* 
peace to come. This 

spurred Mr. Dewey into an ill-considered 
series of attacks on the President, and 
the issue quickly became simply whether 
one was for or against Mr. Roosevelt. 
In the end, most of the people were for 
him, at leas I, to the point of not wanting 
to experiment with untried leadership, 
especially in international affairs, until 
the war was over. 

The Roosevelt, campaign was a simple 
but masterful one. The President 
braved cold and rain in New York, 



CHAIRMAN OF P.A.C. 

Mr. Sidney Hillman, head of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing: Workers' Union and chair¬ 
man of the Political Action Committee of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
played an important part in securing a big 
labour vote for Franklin D. Roosevelt at his 
fourth presidential election. 

Photos, P.N.A .; Keystone 



FORMULATING A DRAFT CHARTER FOR A WORLD LEAGUE 

Representatives of Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. met at Dumbarton Oaks in 
Washington on August 21, 1944, and formulated a draft charter of world peace and security 
for later consideration by all the United Nations. Left to right, Sir Alexander Cadogan, Lord 
Halifax, Mr. Cordell Hull, Mr. Andrei Gromyko, and Mr. Edward R. Stettinius. The Russian 
delegation withdrew on September 29, and a Chinese delegation took its place in the deliberations. 


Chicago and Philadelphia to prove that 
rumours concerning his health were 
baseless (he was in good condition at 
that time). He based his campaign on 
America's foreign policy, and Was 
caustic about the Tecords of Republican 
isolationists. Mr. Dewey, on the other 
hand, founded his plan of battle on 
criticism of Roosevelt’s domestic policy. 
His supporters used every possible de¬ 
vice, from referring to the “ Roosevelt 
dynasty ” to identifying the Adminis¬ 
tration with communism because the 
Communists were supporting it. 

One major issue of the campaign was 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations’ 
Political Action Committee, or P.A.C., 
as it was called. Having seen an anti- 
labour Congress elected in 1942 because 
the labour vote did not turn out that 
year, the C.I.O. was determined to pre¬ 
vent the same thing from happening in 
1944. A year before the election a 
well-financed organization wms set up, 
and preliminary campaigning set in 
motion. The P.A.C. used the same tech¬ 
nique as the old-fashioned political 
machine—personal contacts and door¬ 
bell ringing to register the voters, and 
then intensive campaigning in the shops 
and neighbourhoods to win them over 
to the Democratic ticket. (Actually, 
however, the P.A.C. was non-partisan in 
its approach ; in several places it sup¬ 
ported liberal Republican candidates.) 

The Republicans soon turned the 
spotlight on Mr. Sidney Hillman, Rus¬ 
sian-born chairman of P.A.C. and head 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union. He was called a Communist, 
and the power behind the Democratic 
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Election 

Result 

Forecasts 


Party. It was alleged that President 
Roosevelt had told Democratic leaders 
at the convention that the Democratic 
vice-presidential candidate must be 
satisfactory to Hillman. Whether or not 
this was true, “ Clear everything with 
Sidney ” became the unofficial cam¬ 
paign slogan of the Republicans. But 
in the final analysis, the P.A.C.’s ability 
to mobilize the labour vote far out¬ 
weighed the effect of these propaganda 
attacks. 

Public opinion polling also received a 
test in the election. The “ Fortune ” 
Survey predicted that Roosevelt would 
receive 535 per cent of the popular 
vote ; he actually re¬ 
ceived 537 per cent. 

The Gallup Poll under¬ 
estimated the Demo¬ 
cratic vote by about 2 per cent. One of 
the most revealing polls taken, however, 
concerned the reasons Democratic voters 
gave for supporting Roosevelt. About 
26 per cent simply liked the man or his 
personality. Another 24 per cent said 
“ To win the war.” Faith in Roosevelt’s 
policy of international co-opeTation was 
cited by 22 per cent, and belief that a 
Democratic administration would mean 
more jobs and prosperity in the future 
by 19 per cent. 

Again, the people showed that they 
did not take their opinions from news¬ 
paper editorials. More than 60 per cent 
of the daily newspapers in the country, 
with over two-thirds of the circulation, 
supported Dewey, while only 22 per cent 
of the dailies, with little more than a 
sixth of the circulation, supported 
Roosevelt, according to the magazine 




PRACTICE TARGET 

In the first three yeais of 
war m the Pacific, the 
U.S.A.A F sank 1,310,006 
tons of enemy shipping- 
main contribution to the 
disruption of Japan's 
strategy To achteve this 
lesult against such difficult 
targets as ships, specialized 
training was necessary 
Here is a model of a Japan¬ 
ese battleship built at Mu- 
roc Air Field, California, and 
used as a piactice target 
for beginners in precision 
bombing against ships 
Photo, Kci/stom 


‘Editor and Publisher.” Other esti¬ 
mate^ put the Dewey figure at 80 per 
cent or more of the daily press, pointing 
out that m ten states not one daily 
supported the President. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that newspapers are big 
business, and this was a people's election. 
Forty-eight million people voted, and a 
decisive majority felt that their future 
would lie safer in the hands of 'Roosevelt 
and Truman than in the hands of 
Dewey and Bncker, who weie unknown 
quantities m international affairs. 
(The official figures were: Roosevelt, 
25,602,505; Dewey, 22,006,278; a 
majority for the President of 3,596, 227.) 


Three 

International 

Conferences 


Three international conferences met 
m the United States during 1944 to 
make lecommenclations for later de¬ 
velopment. The first, the United 
Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference at 
Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, opened on 
July 1 It recognized that satisfactory 
international economic relation' do 
pended on stable currency exchange 
rates, and it recommended on July 22 
the establishment of (1) ail Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund to control matters 
relating to international exchange; 
(2) an International Bank for Re¬ 


construction and Development to assist 
in making post-war reconstruction as 
lapid as possible by providing capital 
for projects which would iaise the 
productivity of the borrowing country. 


The Moscow Declaration of November 
1943 (see page 2709) was taken a step 
further when Mr. Edward R. Stottinius, 
U.S. Under-Secretary of State, Mr 
Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Ambassador 
in Washington, and Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, Permanent Uncler-Secietary 
of the British Foreign Office, with 
experts, met at Dumbarton Oaks on 
August 21 to prepare the ground for a 
conference of all the States concerned 
which would draw up the Charter of the 
now international “ League to Enforce 
Peace.” On September 29 a joint 
announcement stated that “ a large 


measure of agreement ” had been 
reached m the Anglo-American-Soviet 
talks. The Soviet representatives 
withdrew, and Dr V. Jv. Wellington 
Koo, Chinese Ambassador m London, 
then joined Mr. Stettinius and Sir 
Alexander Cadogan. The conference 
ended on October 7, the Chinese dele¬ 
gation having approved the draft that 
had been woikecl out. 

An Assembly and a Council with 
permanent and 11011 -permanent mem¬ 
bers, an International Court of Justice 
and a Secretarial were proposed as 
the main organs 
of the organiza¬ 
tion envisaged in 
the Charter sug¬ 
gested at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, as 
they had been of 
the old League of 
Nations. Under 
the Covenant, 
however, bollithe 
Assembly and the 
Council could 
take action 
Under the 
CliartertheSecur 
ity Council alone 
could take action, 
and it would be 
a r m e d wit h 
powers of enforce 
ment (including 
military force) 
which had 110 ! 
been accorded to 
the League. 

On November] 
a Civil Aviation 
Conference met in 
Chicago. Fifty 
four nations, in¬ 
cluding all the 
United Nations 
except the 
U.S.S.R., were re¬ 
presented. It 
soon became 
clear that there 


weie marked diveigences of view, 
particularly between the United 
States and the Biitisli Commonwealth. 
The U.S. accepted Ihe need fm an 
international air aullioiity, but held 
that its powers should be limited to 
the regulation of technical lnaUcis and 
to consultation. British Commonwealth 
representatives favoured giving it a 
high degree of control ovei economic 
matters also. Discussion centicd imiiid 
the five so-called “ freedoms of the 
air”: (1) the light of air transit; 
(2) the ught to land for servicing; 
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ANTI-JAPANESE ‘ATROCITY’ POSTER 

This poster, one of two, was designed after the news was published in 
April 1943 that the Japanese had executed American airmen who 
came down in Japan after the Doolittle raid on Tokyo (see page 2125). 
In February 1944 fresh accounts of Japanese atrocities against Ameri¬ 
can prisoners of war were published, and both posters were displayed in 
factories throughout the U.S Photo , Ku/olone 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
Mr. Thomas E. Dewey, Governor 
of New York, was selected as 
Republican candidate for President, 
Mi, Franklin D, Roosevelt as 
Democratic candidate in 1944. *■ 

Roosevelt acknowledges an ovation 
after delivering an address on his 
foreign policy at a Foieign. Policy 
Association banquet. On his left 
are Mr, William W. Lancaster, 
Chairman, Foreign Policy Asso¬ 
ciation ; Mr. Henry L. Stimson, 
Secietary of War ; Mr. James 
Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy ; 
and Mi, Herbert H Lehman, 
Director General, U.N.R.R.A, 2. 
Governor Dewey addresses an en¬ 
thusiastic audience at Oklahoma 
City. 3. Recording the soldiers* 
vote in the S. Pacific. 4, Crowds 
in Times Square, New York, watch 
election figures flashed on the 
bulletin board. 










(3) the tight to canv passengers, 
freight, and mails from the country of 
origin to any place in the world ; (4) the 
light to bring passengers, freight and 
mails b.n k to the country ot origin 
from any place ; (j) the light to pick 
up and set down passengers along an 


international air route. The fifth 
"freedom” also showed up much 
divergence of view. 

The final act of the conference, which 
ended on December 5, advocated 
among other things—many technical 
—the iccognition of the complete and 
exclusive sovereignty of each nation 
over its air space, and the establishment 
of an International Civil Aviation 
Organization whose functions were 
set out in detail. Mayor La Uuardia’s 
summing up of the conference was, 
” Everybody is against bml weather.” 

War production, which had risen 
inpidly in 1913, levelled oil in 1914. 
But its momentum was sustained, and 
by the yearns end, reckoning the dollar 
at 4 to the. £1, £15,000 
million worth of mu¬ 
nitions bad been pro¬ 
duced, out of a total 
of some £50,000 million worth of 
goods and services. The Government 
was spending at the rate of about 
£62,500,000 a day. This fact alone 
spelled the doom of the Axis. East 
and West, the United Nations produced 
about £18,500 million worth of combat 
munitions, of which the U.S. share was 
nearly £11,000 million, compared with 
a total Axis production of around £6,750 
million. 

Put in specific output, the record of 
U.S. war production in 1944 was even 


War 

Production 

Steady 



This diagram illustrates the relation be¬ 
tween war production in the United States 
and in the other United Nations and the 
Axis countries for each year from 1941 to 
1944. America was not a belligerent until 
after Pearl Harbor (December 7, 1941). 
(In America the term billion stands for a 
thousand million.) 


more impressive: 96,359 planes, in¬ 

cluding 16,018 heavy bombers ; 30,889 
ships ; 17,565 tanks ; 595,330 Army 
trucks : 152,000 Army aircraft rocket 
launchers ; 215,177 bazookas ; 1,116,774 
short tons of giound artillery ammuni¬ 
tion, and much more besides. Aire raff 
production was about 15 times that of 
the period just preceding American 
entry into the war. Despite design 
changes, manpower shortages, and other 
difficulties, twelve times as many B-29 
Supei-Eortresses were turned out as in 
1943. Production of B-24 Liberators, 
Mustaugs, Wildcats, Hellcats, Corsairs, 
Commandos and Skymasters all doubled 
or liipled the 1943 output. 



RATION TOKENS 

These tokens made of plastic fibre came 
into use on February 27, 1944, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the blue and red coupons (see 
lllus, in page 2951) already distributed. 

Production ol merchant shipping 
dropped slightly, to 16*5 million Ions. 
Guns and combat and motor vehicles 
also dropped, and war construction fell 
off sharply. But these trends repre¬ 
sented the change in America’s military 
position. War plants, trucks and guns 
were already in existence. And as the. 
Allies had gone from the defensive to the 
offensive, the content of the U.S. 
munitions programme changed. Ship¬ 
yards had to change to building combat 
landing ships, even at the expense of 
merchant ships. But thanks to the huge 
output of ships and trucks in 1943, most 
of which were still in use, this was pos¬ 
sible without impairing the war effort. 

The United States devoted almost one- 
fourth of its national production to the 
manufacture of combat armament in 
1944—nearly as large, a proportion as 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, or 
Germany, though probably a somewhat, 
smaller proportion than ,T apan. But this 
did not mean that Americans sacrificed 
as much as Britons and "Russians, as the 
annual report of the War Production 
Board clearly pointed out. The United 
States escaped devastation and its atten¬ 
dant loss of civilian lives, and because of 
high total output, American civilians 
had higher living standards than during 
the depression period before the war. 

The American consumer spent almost 
£1,750 million more on goods and ser¬ 
vices in 1944 than he did in 1943, but he 
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obtained very little more than m the 
previous year. He spent nearly £25,000 
million oil goods and services, but at the 
end of the year he had less household 
equipment than a year earlier, and 
fewer clothes in his wardrobe. Ilis 
table was set more geneiously than 
civilian tables in any other count ry, hut 
even so lie and his wile hud less moat, 
butter, fresh fruits, and certain other 
foods than they would have liked. 

Kalion point values of meats, dairy 
products and canned goods were, in¬ 
creased. But the important fact was 
that while 1 Jit* American productive 
system was feeding munitions and 
supplies lo the enemy’s funeral pyre on 
all fronts, the American consumer still 
had more goods and services than in 
either 1912 or 1943. 

The average family income m the 
United States was about £650 in 1944, 
compared with only £325 in the pre¬ 
war period 1936-39; and the factory 
workers’ take-home pay 
aveiagcd £11 10.s. com- Average 
pared with £6 m 1939 Incomes 
and £6 15s. in the, pre- 
depression year 15)29. Similar prosperity 
was felt in other sections of the com¬ 
munity. Such an increase, in incomes 
would have meant inflation, except lor 
a strict and efficient price control 
system under the Office of Brice Ad¬ 
ministration. From May 1943, when 
President Boose,veil, issued an order to 
Hold the price, line at any cost,, to the end 
of 1944, living costs rose only L'5 per 
cent. Clothing prices went up IPO per 
cent and household furnishings 14 per 
cent, but food prices actually dropped 
by almost 4 per coni,, Reids were held 
stationary by a system ol controls affect¬ 
ing 80 per cent of all dwellings. 

This achievement was the more re¬ 
markable in i hat enforcement machinery 
was vory sketchy. O.P.A. had only 
about 3,000 investigators—one. for every 
43,000 civilians. Much of O.RA.’s work 
was done, by volunteers, organized into 
local price panels. Here is a typical 
morning’s work of one of them : 

Complaint: a customer alleged she 
had been overcharged on lettuce and 
bananas. The dealer Hiiid ho had been 
overcharged by the wholesaler. He was 
let off with a warning until the whole¬ 
saler’s charge could be investigated. A 
dealer quoted 35 cents instead of the 
33-cent ceiling price, for loin of pork. 
Since this was his first offence, he was 
merely asked to sign a compliance state¬ 
ment. Another dealer had been system¬ 
atically charging 2 cents too much tor 
pork. ITe was required to pay $62.40 
to the U.S. Treasury, representing his 
estimated illegal profits over a period 
of six months. An automobile was 







sold at .1150 over the ceiling price. The 
dealer was warned, and required lo re¬ 
fund the $50 to his customer. 

Despite the Uoveninumt’s efforts to 
control prices, black market activities 
became widespread in certain fields— 
petrol, meat ration points, ancl cigarettes 
and other scarce commodities were sold 
secretly at prices far higher than the 
ceiling. Such racketeering was estimated 
to have cost the consumer £500 million 
in 19*14. 


Income tax took a sharp rise in 
1941, personal exemptions being cut to 
$500 (£125), so that the tax hit almost 
Relation of 0V( '^ 0W: ' The tax was 

Taxes to P llt °" a . 

^ ... earn basis, and. clc- 

xpen lire c( q f rom ourr eut pay 

cheques. These deductions, together 
with a voluntary 10 per cent deduc¬ 
tion for war bond purchases which was 
almost universal, helped to control the. 
tendency to inflation. But only a little 
more than 40 per cent of America’s 
war expenses was being financed out of 
current taxes, compared-with 50 per cent 
in Great Britain. Here, again, the 
American civilian came off relatively 
lightly. 

Labour troubles flared up at times 
during 1944, but on the whole were 
less troublesome than in the previous 
year. In May some 290,000 workers 


CENTRES OF UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Production of aircraft m the United States increased enormously in 1944. The size of the 
plants that were achieving records can be gauged from this photograph of the north wall and part 
of the staff parking ground of the Bell Bomber plant in Georgia. Below, the 17-ton centre section 
of the main wing of a Super-Fortress (B.-29) for the U.S.A. 20th A.F. (based in China—see page 
3094) being lowered to jom the fuselage at the Wichita (Kansas) plant of the Boeing Company. 
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Invasion Aids 
Settlement of 
Disputes 


were involved in strikes, but tin- 
affected less tlian otic-fiftli ot one per 
cent of the nation’s working time. 

June (i had an electric effect outlie 
workers Three days after the landings 
in Noun,mdy, the National War Labour 
Board reported that all 
strikes referred to it had 
been settled, for the first 
time m two and a half 
years. William Green, president of the 
con-eivative American Federation of 
Labour, cabled the news to General 
Eisenhower, adding " We hope this 
information will encourage you and 
your brave men in the grave task 
ahead.” Two unions of ihe Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the liberal 
or left wing of labour, enforced the no- 
sfriko pledge in war industry to the 
point of fining membeis or sections 
indulging in .strike action. 

In the autumn strikes began again, 
but on a small scale, usually prompted 
by the desire to break through the 
wage ceiling, which limited hourly wage 
increases tn about 15 per cent above 
the April 1942 level, while prices had 
increased almost twice as much. But 
the wage ceiling held. 

Another cause ot unrest was a wave 
of uneasiness about the temporary 
nature of war employment. Early in 


the year there were rumours ot imminent 
inductions in ship production. So 
many workers left their jobs that Rear- 
Admiral Emory 8. Land, chairman of 
the TT.S. Maritime Commission, said 
-lupyard production was being virtually 
sabotaged. Other war industries, al¬ 
ready short of manpower, were also 
affected by the rush to find peace¬ 
time johs. But June fi put a stop to 
thi-, and by the end of the year specu¬ 
lation about reconversion had largely 
vanished. Willi the casualty list 
approaching the million mark, people 
were realizing the war more personally 
and taking it. more seriously. (In 
December 1944, some 85,000 workers 
were involved in strikes, compared with 
200,000 in December 1943.) 

Tire civilian labour force declined 
slightly during 1944. With 11,900,000 
men and women in the armed forces 
at the end of the year, the number of 
men in the labour force dropped by 
almost a million to 33,720,000, while 
the number of working women increased 
by about 400,000 to 17,530,000. 
Throughout the year there was dis¬ 
cussion of (he need for a national 
service act. The general public favoured 
it. But the labour unions and many 
conservative employers opposed il, and 
Congress turned it down. 


GERMAN PRISONERS BOUND FOR THE LAND OF THE FREE 
Between June 6 and October 31, 1944, the Allies in western Europe took a total of 637,544 
German prisoners, of whom some 390,000 were captured by the four American armies operating 
in that area. Here are some hundreds of these prisoners on a troop transport crossing the 
Atlantic under guard by U.S. Coastguardsmen for internment in camps in the United States. 

l’haln, Kfi/^fanv 


A small nuuoiily of employers con¬ 
tinued to oppose all government action 
vvai or no war. One of these went so 
far as to reluse lo recognize an order 
of the War Labour Board to settle a 
strike by negotiating with the union 
in his Chicago plant. As a result, 
the Army seized the plant and evicted 
(lie employer bodily from the premises. 
This became a mime celt'bre, and was 
used by business men of Republican 
persuasion as a basis for charges of 
“ dicta!orship ” against the Adminis¬ 
tration, especially aficr a U.S. court 
branded the seizure as an unwai ranted 
invasion of property not primarily 
concerned with war produel ion. 


Racial 

Tension 


As for racial (roubles, (here was a 
great decline in lension compared with 
the previous year, when anti-Negro 
riols occurred in several „ , 
cities. The only thing C ucec 
comparable was an un¬ 
authorized strike of 
transit workers in Philadelphia, directed 
against the advancement of Negro 
workers io skilled jobs. This deprived 
almost a million war workers of their 
(rams port at inn for several days, but was 
finally resolved by 1 he Government and 
the C.T.O. union, which opposed racial 
discrimination in any form. Tile lessen¬ 
ing of racial tension was probably due 
to the “slinking down” of personnel 
in war industries, and lo organized 
community Whirls to remove Ihe causes 
of racial friction in hundreds of cities 
and (owns following the riots of 1943 







PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT VISITS PEARL HARBOR 

Between July 21 and August 18, 1944, President Roosevelt travelled by cruiser to United States 
bases in Hawaii and the Aleutians. He is seen here at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, which he reached 
on July 26, with General Douglas MacArthur, C.-in-C. South-West Pacific on his right, Admiral 
William D, Leahy, his personal Chief of Staff, on his left, listening to Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, C.-in-C, Pacific, explain his strategy. Photo, KeyMtme 


American interest, m world affairs 
remained at, a liigli level during 1944. 
All public opinion polls altowecl tliat 
M ' ifv seven Americans out of 
Favours world every favoured full 

Organization I»rhnpa1ioii m a world 
organization to preserve 
tlic pence—a complete reversal of pre¬ 
war isolationism. This was true even 
in the Middle West. A majority wanted 
to start, building such an organization 
immediately, rather than wait until 
the war was over. Most Americans 
were even willing to sacrifice some 
“sovereignty” in order to help ensure 
peace. But they were not too well 
informed on these matters ; 72 million 
out of 90 million adults were willing 
to admit, for example, that they did 
not have a very elear idea of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

The people supported the Allied un¬ 
conditional surrender policy for Ger¬ 
many by an eight to one majority. An 
eveu larger proportion, believed that the 
peace treaty should be more severe 
than the treaties negotiated by the 
United States with Germany, Austria 
and Hungary in 1921. They believed 
that the Allies should occupy Germany 
for several years, and supervise the 
training of German youth to prevent a 
recurrence of the war. They thought 
the Germans should pay reparations, 
and a slight majority favoured the use 
of German workers to rebuild the 
homes and industries they had devas¬ 
tated in occupied territory. Similar 
views were held regarding Japan, 


except that ill the United States feeling 
was much higher against the Japanese 
than against the Germans. 

As for the Allies, opinion towards 
Russia took a sharply favourable turn 
in 1944. A majority felt that flip 
Soviet Union would enter the war 
against Japan, and that Russia could 
be trusted to co-operate with the United 
States when the war was over. Opinion 
towards Britain was still very favourable, 
but was somewhat disturbed at the 
end of the year by two things: the 
forthright criticism of American foreign 
policy in the London “ Economist,” 
which many Americans felt was unjusti¬ 
fied and in bad taste ; and widespread 
criticism (in libera! circles) of British 
policy in southern Europe. There was a 
significant decline in opinion favourable 
to the British after the reports of 
fighting between British troops and 
Greeks in Athens. 

A significant poll made near the end 
of the year showed that 48 per cent of 
the American public felt their country 
would get along better with Russia 
after the war than before the war, 
22 per cent thought relations would be 
worse, and 20 per cent that they would 
be about the same. When the same 
question was asked about England, 
only 31 per cent thought relations 
would be better after the war than 


before, 39 per cent thought they would 
be worse, and 43 per cent that they 
would be about the same. 

On domestic questions, a large 
majority continued to support the social 
legislation of the Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration. Only a minority was generally 
in favour of further reforms—although 
in some specified cases, such as the 
question of extending social security 
benefits to a larger proportion of the 
population, and adding health insur¬ 
ance to the government programme, 
a majority gave its approval. 

In general, the politicians and the 
public opinion polls were in agreement 
on the basic aims of the American 
people. They were three m number : 

(1) To whi the war as quickly as 
possible. 

(2) To ensure peace by a programme of 
international co-operation and collective 
security against future aggression. 

(3) To provide jobs for all returning 
veterans and war workers. 

As the end of the war came closer, 
more and more attention was con¬ 
centrated on the third of these objec¬ 
tives. Americans everywhere were 
asking : If we can produce like this in 
wartime, why not in peacetime 1 The 
future of America’s democratic form of 
capitalism would depend on its ability 
to answer that question positively. 
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AMERICAN FORCES IN THE MARSHALLS 
The atolls of the Marshall group were heavily bombed and shelled 
before ground forces landed on February i, 1944, Roi was captured 
in less than an hour, Namur fell on the 2nd, Kwajalein on the 5th. 
Control of the Marshalls was completed by the occupation of Parry Island 
in Eniwetok atoll on February 22. 1, Two Japanese out of twenty 

emerge alive from a blockhouse on Kwajalein after it had blown up. 
2. Marines killed in the attack on Parry Island are transferred to a 
landing craft for burial ■ ashore. 3. Marines wounded on Eniwetok 
atoll receive treatment with blood plasma before being moved to waiting 
transports. Photos, U. S. Const (Ivrml; Planet News 



















Chapter 322 

AMERICANS REACH THE PHILIPPINES 

The island-hopping advance of American ground forces from the Gilbert 
Islands (described in Chapter 287) to the Philippine Islands forms the subject 
of this chapter by Lt. Bernard Brodie , U.S.N. Simultaneous land operations 
m New Guinea are recorded in Chapter 309. An account of air operations 
in the Pacific during 1944 is to be found in Chapter 306, of naval operations 
in the same area and period in Chapter 334. Consult also map in page 3274 


T he strategy in the Pacific after 
the taking of Tarawa and M uhin 
in the Gilberts (see page 2888) 
was to advance upon the core of Japan¬ 
ese strength from two directions. One 
was from the south-west, where the 
combined Allied army and naval forces 
under General MacArthnr had already 
secured the Solomons, had landed oil 
• Bougainville, and were working their 
way. along the northern coast of New 
Guinea. The other was from the 
Hawaiian Islands, whence, under 
Admiral Nimitz’s direction, the most 
powerful naval and amphibious forces 
in history were to strike directly across 
the archipelagos of the central Pacific, 
The mobile power embodied in the 
major combatant ships of the Pacific 
Fleet was to cover operations along 
both routes of advance and at the same 
time contain the Japanese Navy. 

By this time the disparity between 
Allied naval and air power and that 
of the enemy was such that it was not 

necesHury, in order to 
apanese fi0U | r0 ] ff 0 fieas au( j to 

Positions . , 

T I,, render secure a route 
Isolated , 1T , . 

from Hawaii westward, 

to occupy every atoll. It was sufficient 
to seize those islands essential for 
Allied use, by-passing others and 
thereby effectively isolating them. Such 
isolated positions were, if strongly held, 
subjected subsequently to neutralizing 
air raids and bombardments, and were 
in time rendered innocuous. Often the 
mere cutting of supplies was enough. 
The, Japanese were to learn how 
unprofitable it was to establish outposts 
across seas over which they could not 
maintain command. 

On January 29, 1944, after raids on 
twenty consecutive days, American 
forces began an attack on the Marshall 
Islands. The operations, the largest of 
the kind undertaken to that date, were 
supported by a great fleet of co-ordin¬ 
ated carrier task forces under Vice- 
Admiral R, A. Spruaiice. Attacks by 
carrier planes were, delivered simul¬ 
taneously on Kwajalein, Roi, Maloelap, 
Taroa* and Wotja. In addition, Jaroa 
and Wotja were bombarded by cruisers, 
and shore-based aircraft bombed all 
four atolls together with Mills and 
Jaluit. Battleships entered the bom- 
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bardment of Kwajalein and Roi on 
January 30, and the air attacks were 
extended to Eniwetok. Two squadrons 
of U.S. naval aircraft also made a heavy 
attack on Wake Island some 800 miles 
to the north. 

The small and undefended atoll of 
Majuro was taken on January 31, and 
oil the following day landings were 
made on Roi, Namur, and Kwajalein. 
Roi Island was captured in less than 
an hour ; Namur was captured on the, 
2nd ; the occupation of Kwajalein itself 
was completed on February 5, by which 
day the 19 most important islands of 
the 32 in the group had been secured. 
Engebe, chief island of the Eniwetok 
atoll, was seized in six hours on February 
18, and by February 22 control of the 
entire Marshalls group (administered 
by Japan under mandate before the 
war) had passed to the United States ; 
Japanese losses in the operations being 
nearly 12,000 killed. The atolls not 
invaded were engulfed within the Allied 
area of command, and the stranded 
Japanese garrisons effectively neutral¬ 


Attack 

on 

Kwajalein 

bombardment 


ized during succeeding months by air 
bombardments, 

The pattern of attack at Kwajalein 
represented merely a development of 
the system adopted at Tarawa and 
Makin, and it was to prove also the 
pattern of innumerable 
other amphibious 
operations in the suc¬ 
ceeding year and a 
half. The preparatory 
had reached a new crescendo of fury, 
no fewer than thirteen battleships, as 
well as cruisers and destroyers, partici¬ 
pating in the direct bombardment of the 
one atoll. This greater volume of 
fire, together with improvement in the 
projectiles used and in methods of 
firing, no doubt accounted in large 
part for the relatively few casualties 
sustained by the Allied forces—in 
fortunate contrast to the bloody 
experience at Betio in Tarawa Atoll (see 
page 2889). At Kwajalein, too, pre¬ 
liminary footholds on lightly held islets 
were secured, and fire from mortars and 
field artillery could he used as well as 


STARS-AND-STRIPES FLIES ON KWAJALEIN 

Heavy air raids and bombardment from the sea on Kwajalein in the Marshalls were followed 
on February r, 1944, by landings of the U.S. 7th Infantry Division under Major-General Charles 
H. Corlett, Supporting air attacks were made by carrier and shore-based aircraft—the latter 
from the Gilberts. Here, immediately the island was secured on February 5, technical units 
start putting up telephone wires. Vhoto, U.S . Nnv)/ 
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AMERICAN MEMORIAL TO TWENTY-TWO BRITONS 

The announcement in Maich 1945 that the George Medal had been 
awarded to Captain Holland, a New Zealander, and Lieut. Morgan, an 
Australian, was the first intimation published that these two men had 
for months after the Japanese invaded Taiawa in the Gilbeits in 
December 1941 maintained contact with the outside world by means of 
a portable wireless transmitter concealed in a 1 emote village. Lieut. 
Morgan was one of twenty-two unarmed British pnsoners murdered by 
the Japanese on October 15, 1942. 

Phutif., Rub W111/I1I It’/ uiuttc',11 ti I The ImikIiiii MiHsiununj Utiiieli / 


south-eastward 
I tom Japan. 
Several islands 
of the Marianas 
It roup provided 

airfields and bases 
which the Japan¬ 
ese were using as 
stepping stones 
for air and sea 
co mm union Lions 
between 1 he homo 
islands and Truk, and the eastern 
Carolines, the Marshalls, the western 
Carolines, the Philippines and other 
Japanese-held territories. 'The capture 
of the Marianas would cut one of the 
main arteries feeding the enemy’s mari¬ 
time fortresses and give the Allies bases 
from which they could control sea areas 
farther west in the Pacific and base air¬ 
craft to bomb the Japanese home islands, 
To the task of taking the Marianas was 
devoted a force comprising some li(J() 
vessels, ranging from aircraft carriers 
and battleships to high-speed transports 
and tankers, more than 2,000 aircraft 
and some 300,000 Army, Navy, and 
Marine personnel. 

Preliminary moves involved the 
neutralization of the enemy air bases 
on Marcus and Wake Islands to the 
north-east, (he Palaus to the south-west 
(ses Chapter 334). Prom June 10-12 
carrier planes from a powerful task 


the heavy naval artillery m advancing 
upon the main objectives. 

The bases secured in the Marshalls 
were developed for a new operation 
which in boldness and breadth of 
strategic conception easily surpassed 

Advance tte alread T impressive 

to the performance of the pre- 

Marianas ccdil 1 1 f Weot- 

wardlrom the Marshalls 
lies the long chain of the Carolines, 
with Truk their centre and their 
strongest point. A continuation of the 
strategy already laid down seemed to 
dictate a penetration of that vast 
archipelago. But by now the American 
High Command was thinking in terms 
ot by-passing not only individual islands 
and atolls but whole archipelagos. 

Beyond the Carolines to the north¬ 
west lie the Marianas, which form the 
southern end of an almost continuous 
chain of islands extending 1,350 miles 


lorn* under Vice-Admiral Marc A, 
Mitscher shuck heavily al the Marianas 
themselves, destroying Ml Japaneso 
planes, sinking thirteen ships and dam¬ 
aging sixteen other ships lor the loss of 
fifteen Hellcat fighters. 

The first, objective was .Saipan, a 
ragged island of some 72 square miles in 
extent which was the, key lo the Japan¬ 
ese defences. In preparation for the 
assault, surface ships ranging from fast 
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PACIFIC COMMANDERS 
Vice-Admix al Marc A. Mitscher (left) 
commanded the carrier task forces which 
supported the landings in the Marshalls 
(Februaiy 1944] and the Marianas (June 
1944). Rear-Admiral R, K. Turner directed 
amphibious operations on both occasions. 
Photos, Associated Press ; (Jenlutl Press 









bat<Icships to destroyers began to bom¬ 
bard the inland on flic morning of June 
12. while fast minesweepers cleared the 
waters for the assault ships. On Jime 13 
a contingent of older battleships arrived 
and togetlier willi the cruisers and 
destroyers took over the brunt ol the 
bombardment. Finally, on the morning _ 
of June 15, an amphibious force of 
transports, cargo ships, and L.S.T.s 
under Vice-Admiral 11. K. Turner came 
into position off (lie west coast and 
landings began, The 2nd and 4th 
Marine Divisions landed first and were 
followed by the 27(li Army Division. 

The. landings on Saipan immediately 

provoked into action the long dormant 

Japanese Fleet (mi page 30931, Bemuse 

T .. . the Battle of the Philip- 
Landtngs ^ ^ was ^ ^ 

„ ° n full fleet action which 

1 aipM the American public- 

had been led to expect, it was written 
off in the press as an abortive action, 
but it was in fact one of the three or four 
decisive naval battles of the Pacific War. 

The Japanese could not think of meet¬ 
ing in a full-fledged naval action the 


U.S. MARINES GO IN TO LAND ON ENGEBE 
A Pearl Harbor communique on February 20, 1944, announced that the U.S. 22nd Marine Corps 
had completely occupied Engebe, chief island of the Emwetok atoll in the Marshalls, on the iBth, 
within six hours of landing. Here Marines are zig-zagging to the beach in assault boats. The 
island itself is shrouded in the smoke of the heavy preliminary naval and air bombardment which 
smashed the shore defences. Phnlu, U.tj. N<uiy 


whole bulk of the huge force under 
Admiral Spruancc. But they knew that 
that force had the primary commitment 
of covering the amphibious operations 
for the taking of Saipan, which would 
necessarily impede and embarrass its 
movements. Admiral Spruance was in 
(act determined not to let his carriers 
and battleships be drawn so far away 
to westward that they could not protect 
the amphibious units from a possible 
“ end run ” by an undetected enemy 
force. The force whose approach was 
reported to him on the very day of the 
Saipan landings was, while strong, 
clearly not the whole of the Japanese 
Fleet. The Japanese hoped, moreover, 
to use the airfields still in their hands on 
Guam and Tinian as a refuelling base 
for their carrier aircraft, which would 
enable them to launch their attacks at 
about twice, the normal range. They 
hoped, in other words, to strike a crush- 
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ing blow at the Allied fleet while 
standing entirely outside the maximum 
striking range of Allied forces. 

The plan, shrewdly devised, failed 
with losses that were disastrous to the 
aheady grossly inferior Japanese Fleet. 
The deterioration in its fighting strength 
was to tell markedly in the greater 
battle off the Philippines four mouths 
later (described in Chapter 334). The 
more immediate result was the collapse 
of any Japanese hopes for the relief or 
support of their beleaguered and desper¬ 
ately resisting garrison on Saipan. Once 
more a Japanese garrison was to fight 
to the end hopelessly isolated from 
outside aid. 

Organized resistance on Saipan was 
finally quelled on July 9. The fighting 
was intense, and the American casual¬ 
ties were heavy: 2,359 killed, 11,481 
wounded, 1,218 missing. Ninety-fi™ 
per cent of the Japanese garris 




AMERICANS RETURN TO THE ISLAND OF GUAM 
Guam, southernmost ot the Mariana Islands, belonging to America since 1899, was a U.S. naval base before war 
began in 1941, although the rest of the Marianas were mandated to Japan. Guam was captured by the Japanese on 
December 9, 1941. U.S. Marines and infantry, commanded by Major-General Roy S. Geiger, went ashore on the island 
on July 2o, I 944 i to meet stubborn opposition not overcome until August 10. Here are the skeletons of the Pacific 
Cable Company s offices at Sumay, Below, a warship of the U.S. 5th Fleet supports the landings with shellfire. 






Air and Sea 
Bombardment 
of Guam 


estimated at 19,000, perished. The laud 
campaign was constantly supported by 
naval forces, both surface and air. Be¬ 
tween June 13 aiul July 9, over 11,000 
tons of shells were fired on the one, island, 
as well as many aerial bombs. But the 
rugged terrain and numerous caves, of 
which the Japanese took full advantage, 
reduced the efl'eciivenesS of Allied fire. 

The une.xpeoleclly still resistance on 
Saipan and the sortie of the Japanese 
Fleet delayed Allied landings on Guam. 
This delay, however, permitted a period 
of air and surface 
bombardment which in 
severity and duration 
exceeded anything pre¬ 
viously experienced in the Pacific. 
Between July 8 and the landing on 
the 20th of amphibious forces under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Richard 
L. Connolly, Guam was bombarded by 
battleships, cruisers and destroyers, and 
bombed by carrier-borne aircraft. An 
official report indicated the. extent of the 
devastation caused to Japanese gun 
emplacements : “ coastal defenco guns, 
heavy and light A.A. guns, dual-purpose 
gnus and all types of defence installa¬ 
tions were rendered impotent prior to 
the landing of troops.... It is believed 
that not one. fixed gun was left in com¬ 
mission on the west coast that was of 
greater size than a machine gun.” The 
fighting in Guam was less intense than 
on Saipan, but enemy opposition was 
stubborn, and it was not until August 10, 
1944, that organized resistance on the 


AMPHIBIOUS INVASION OF TINIAN ISLAND 
U.S. Marines landed on Tinian in the Marianas on July 23, 1944, capturing the airfield on the 
25th and gaining control of the island by August I. Here a long line of amphibious tanks is 
streaming towards the shore of Tinian carrying troops and supplies to reinforce ground forces 
which have already carried the fighting inland. Photo, *-! Hnoci'ftrd Prem 


island (captured by the Japanese two 
days after Pearl Harbor) ceased; 
the elimination of isolated pockets of 
opposition went on until the middle of 
November. 

The conquest of Tinian, 2| miles 
south-west of Saipan, was assisted by 
artillery fire from that island, Resist¬ 
ance was much less stubborn than on 
the other islands. Troops were landed 
on July 23, by August 1 the island wa« 


JAPANESE SHIPS ABLAZE OFF SAIPAN 
In the preliminary bombardment of Saipan, Tinian, and Guam in the Marianas, carried out by an 
American task force between June 10 and 12, 1944, thirteen enemy ships (including a destroyer 
and three corvettes trying to escape from Saipan) were sunk, and sixteen others were damaged. 
Here Japanese shipping in Tanapag Harbour, Saipan, is blaring alter the American bombardment. 

Photo, U,ti, Navy 


declared secure, and the occupation 
phase was completed on August 7. 

The occupation of Biak Island off 
N.W. New Guinea (see page 3126) was 
followed on July 1 by the seizure of 
Numfoor Island, between Biak and 
the mainland, and on July 30 by a 
landing on the Vogclkopf Peninsula 
at Cape Sansapor, near the western tip 
of New Guinea. Thus the southern 
flank of the Allied lines of communica¬ 
tion across the Pacific- was completely 
secured. In none of these operations 
were ships larger than heavy cruisers 
used. 

To complete the isolation of the 
enemy-held central and eastern Carolines, 
including the base at Truk, and to 
prepare for the in¬ 
vasion of the Philip¬ 
pines, it was necessary 
to secure the Palana. 

Those islands, lying to the west of the 
Carolines chain (though sometimes 
considered part of that archipelago), lay 
on the right flank of any approach to 
the Philippines from New Guinea, where 
the major part of the Allied forces were 
gathered. 

In preparation for the landing on 
Peleliu Island in the Palaus, widespread 
air and surface attacks on targets 
ranging from the Volcano and Bonin 
Islands to the Philippines were made to 
neutralize or destroy Japanese forces 
which might have interfered. The at¬ 
tacks in the Philippines were especially 
heavy and profitable {see page 3093). 
Strong forces of carrier-based planes 
attacked the Palaus themselves or 
September 6, leaving seventeen sms’ 
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LEYTE ISLAND IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Contrary to the expectations of the Japanese, the Americans on October 
20, 1944 made their first landing in the Philippines in the centrally 
situated island of Leyte instead of the more southerly Mindanao (see map 
in page 3274). Some idea of the ruggedness of the country, and the 
consequent difficulties of the campaign, can be gained from this map. 


enemy ground 
forces neutral¬ 
ized. The Japan¬ 
ese had mean¬ 
while abandoned 
Ulitlii Atoll 
(Western Caro¬ 
lines), and U.S. 
troops landed 
there on Sep¬ 
tember 23. 

On September 
14, the day of the 
landing on Pele- 
liu, an amphibi¬ 
ous force under 
General Mac- 
Arthur’s per-, 
sonal command 
invaded Morotai 
in the riahnn- 
hcra group of the 
Molucca Islands, 
securing it with 
little resistance. 
By this move 1 
the south as well 
as the north 
Hank to the 
New Giiineu- 


Philippines invasion route was covered, 
In his report of March 27, 1945, to 
the Secretary of the Navy, (Fleet 
Admiral E. J. King disclosed that the 


initial plans for the 
re-entry of the Philip¬ 
pines provided for a 


Decision 
to Land on 
Leyte 


landing on Mindanao “ ?< '~ 
unmp time ill November, hut that fho 


decision to accelerate the advance 
and to make the initial landings on 
Leyte in the central Philippines was 
reached in mid-September, when the 
Third Fleet air attacks revealed the' 


weakness of the enemy’s air opposition, 
A landing on Leyte would by-pass and 
isolate large Japanese forces oil Min¬ 
danao. Moreover, Leyte had sufficient 
anchorage, facilities and aerodrome sites) 
and provided good access to the remain¬ 
der of the central Philippine islands. 


Concentrated bombing of the Philip¬ 
pines followed this decision (nee page 
3093). Besides indicting heavy damage 
on enemy ships and planes, complete 
photographic coverage of the area of 
Leyte find Samar, where the landings 
were to take place, was obtained. 

Japanese political and military leaders 
had more than once, publicly aeknow- 


ships ablaze, wrecking the grounded 
aircraft, and setting warehouses on fire. 

A three-day intensive preparatory 
bombardment preceded the landing of 
units of the 1st Marine Division on 


Severe 
Fighting on 
Peleliu 


Pelchu oil September 
14, the operation being 
made under the com¬ 
mand of Vice-Admiral 


Wilkinson and Major-General Julian 
Smith. Three days later the Slst 
Infantry Division went ashore on 
Anganr Island, six miles to the south. 
A second landing on September 20 
completed the subjugation of Angaur, 
and part of the 81st Division was then 
sent to Peleliu, where the fighting was 
much more severe and the Marines had 


suffered heavy casualties. By September 
25 communication between tlie northern 


and southern Japanese pockets left on 
the island had been severed, and on 
October 1 the U.S. Navy Department 
announced that, with the exception of 
“Bloody Nose Ridge” (Mount Umur- 
brogal) on Peleliu, the islands of Peleliu, 
Ngesubus, Kongauro, and Angara 1 in the 
Palaus were in American hands. No 


landing was made on Babclthuap, the 
largest of the Palau group. Its rough 
terrain was heavily garrisoned, and 
since it had no favourable airfield sites 


or other advantages, there was no reason 
to incur the costly losses that its 
conquest would have involved. From 
Peleliu and Angaur, the rest of the 
Palaus could be dominated and the 



BEACH ASSAULT IN THE PALAU ISLANDS 
An American landing was made on Angaur Island, southernmost of the Palau group, on Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1944 ; a second followed on the 20th, when all organized resistance ceased. Six hundred 
Japanese were killed in the fighting. Here U.S. infantrymen are going in to shore in landing 
vehicles tanks (armoured) : by virtue of their caterpillar treads, these vehicles could creep over 
hidden reefs that sometimes held up other types of landing craft. Photo, Paul Popper 
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U.S. FORCES CAPTURE 
PELELIU IN THE PALAUS 

i. Major-General Roy S. Geiger, 
commanding the 3rd Amphibious 
Corps ; Colonel Harold D. Harris ; 
and Major-General William H. 
Rupertus, commanding the 1st 
Marine Division, plan the final 
stages of the conquest of Peleliu 
(where the 1st Marines landed on 
September 14, 1944) * n a building 
abandoned by the Japanese. 2. 
Marines of the 1st Division enjoy 
a short rest in a captured search¬ 
light position during severe fighting. 
3. Rocket-firing L.C.I.s move in 
to the shore of Peleliu. 4. Marine 
veterans dig in after landing. 








leelgi d tli it In id the Philippines must 
iniMtibh mfin In"- ol the* w 11 I'm 
J 1 pj .11 J*oi not on'\ Would the islands 
pi i ''i nt the Allies with a meat staging 
bise loi luluie opeutions but the 
establishment of Allied na\,d ind an 
frmistliui coupled with Alin d contiol 
ol the* Palaut. and the Mananas would 
make it possible to seeei Jijians tom 
nnmiCJtions with all the lands la tween 
the Bav ol Bong d and the bolomon Sea 
And these lands contained, besides tin 
\.isf wealth ol stiategic lesounes foi 
which Jap in hid originally gonelo wai 
the ciearn ol the Japanese aimy No 
nation eould aftoid sueli a loss 

A nion entiial shalign situation 
could not ansi, shoit ol an invasion ol 
Japan itself, and tin landing on Leyte 
on Octobei 20 was tlunloie tin signal 


lie ids wtie secnml m the Tacloban ana 
with small easnilties Two mfields 
Tacloban and Dulag weie linmcdi itely 
o\enun US tioojis nuinbtinig o\ei 
100,000 and toinpiising elements nt the 
(>th Ai my (nuclei Lieut (tc nenl AAaltei 
Jviuegei) with vetuuis liom the New r 
(fumea einipaigns began to adenine 
B) Octobn 22 they had est iblishecl 
thcmsel\cs on the north coast, thus 
gaming contiol ol the San Juauuo Stiait 
sepaiatmg Lc) le fiom Samai, and h.nl 
take li Palo on the east eo 1 st ban Pablo 
alike Id was captured on tin 2-tth Tjind 
mgs weie mark on Samai on the 27th 
Atvplioon mteileird with operations, 
but by the 30th the Gth Aimy eoutiolled 
the whole east coast ol Leyte (212 miles) 
and all iinpoitnnt mad pmelioiis and 


c ounminuatioiis, and wen within ten 
miles id the west coast of the island, 
while neaily .dl Samai had bun fieul 
Remtoicements leached the enemy bom 
Mmd.in to, Cebu and olheis of the 
Phili])pine Islands, but the' como\s 
bunging them weie subpclid to honey 
American atticks, and many filled to 
get through (sc (hajilu 331) 

Alter Octolici 31, the fluet centii of 
icsistanci was Oimoc, a west coast pent 
with an airfield whom Genna] Yania 
slnta, wlio led the Jajianese hoops m 
Malaya in Bill and i aptuic d Singapore, 
was in command The US 1st Cavaliv 
Division was involved m litavj fighting 
whuli developed ioimcl C.mgaia., wink 
lo the south tire US 7th Division eut 
acioss the island to leach the west coast 



fox the Japanese ( om 
Surprise hme(1 F|p , t v } m ]l had 
Achieved in _ 1%0Kle(l l)tlt1 , ( foi 
Philippines <llmust Uvo , tai . 10 

more m ioi the showdown fight 
(so Chapter 331) The landing which 
was piiceded by devastating naval and 
.in bombaulmc nt, was a complete 
suipnse loi Leyte had been legaicled 
by the Japanese as sate fiom attack, on 
account ol its position m I hi centic of 
the occupied Plnhppnn Islands All 
then defensive piepaiations had been 
made on Mindanao The mam beach 
opposition came from 0 inch and 8-moh 
naval guns, which were knocked out by 
the 11-inch and 16 inch guns of the 
American fleet Machine-gun nests weie 
dealt with by 6 inch guns, and locket 
firing ciaft (see page 3069 and lllus in 
page 3071) covered the trenches With 
the continued help of naval guns, beach 
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OPERATIONS IN LEYTE 

U S militaiy supplies and equipment move 
through the streets of Tacloban, capital of 
Leyte, firat of the Philippine Islands to be 
freed from the Japanese Left, a church 
turned into a hospital by the U S 36th 
Evacuation Hospital Group Tents have 
been pitched outside its walls for casualties 
who could not be accommodated inside the 
building 

Photo*, Plant t \ou v \\so(int(<l Ptcs* 
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26 miles smith ol Oimoc oil November 1. 
The US 2lth Division captuied Pma- 
nropoan cm November 5 Japanese air 
activity uu'i tin 1 island wns gioatly 
lednted by heavy U S bombing attacks 
on aoiodiomes m the othci islands of 
the VisayaiL group 

Oimoc came under hie fiom Amctican 
longiange aiiilloiy on Novemhci 8 
The Japanese fought for the town with 
fanatic intensity, but U S mfantiy, 





ATTACK ON JAPANESE CAVE POSITIONS IN PELELIU 
In Peleliu, island of the Palau group (Western Carolines), U S Marines encountered the toughest terrain they had 
experienced in the Pacific Landing there on September 14, 1944, they had occupied three-quarters of the island by 
the 22nd, but its complete subjugation was held up by Japanese occupying fortified cave positions on Mount Umurbrogal 
(‘ Bloody Nose Ridge '), a jagged limestone ndge a few hundred yards inland Here a bulldozer-tank is attacking 
enemy cave positions Photo, U S Official 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR RETURNS TO THE PHILIPPINES 
General Douglas MacArthur, Commander-m-Chief, South-west Pacific, watched the landing, oil Leytii III the 
Philippines on October 20, 191)4, from the cruiser U S S 1 Nashville,’ and nfteiwauls went ashore himself, ilorlnr- 
ing that he had come 1 to stay for the duration 1 Heie he is (left) wading ashore with Lieut -General Riqhaid 
Sutherland (centre), his Chief of Staff Right, monument set up on ‘ Red ' Beach, near Tnclobnn, to com¬ 
memorate the General's return to the Philippines rhutni, Kit/itnm Ncm 1 111L Timrrt 1 7 i«/»s 







BRINGERS OF FREEDOM TO THE FILIPINO PEOPLE 

L S T s, including number 18, veteran of amphibious invasions from the Solomons onwards, lie off the shore of 
Leyte Island in the Philippines on October 20, 1944, as men, armaments and supplies come ashore U S Coast- 
guardsmen and troops are already busy filling sandbags for beach gun-emplacements Below, Philippine civilians 
welcome American troops among the wreckage left near the shore by the bombardment which preceded the landings 
An Australian Naval Squadron, under the command of Commodore John A Collins, RAN., and three Australian 
passenger ships converted into landing ships took part in the invasion Photos, Paul Popper 
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Diary 0 / the War_ 
JULY and AUGUST 1944 


July 1. 1944. Enemy resistance m 
Colentin Peninsula ceased (France). U.H. 
infantry landed on Noemfoor Island 
(Netherlands New Guinea). Evacuation 
from Greater London reopened. Inter¬ 
national financial conference met at 
Bretton Woods, U.S.A. (to July 22). 

July 3. Siena captured intact by 
French (Italy). Rod Army liberated 
Minsk. 1 ttli Army captured Ukhrul 
(Assam). Iwo Jima (Volcano Is.) and 
Hahn (Bonin Is.) heavily attacked by 
U.S. task force. 

July 4. Canadians captured Carpiquet 
(France). Jt.A.F. dropped 12,000-lb. 
bombs on caves of St. Leu d’Osserat, 30 
miles N.W. of Paris, used as flying-bomb 
dump. Red Army liberated Polotsk. 

July 5. Red Army captured Salmi 
(Finland), Molodechno, Smorgon. 

July 6 . Red Army captured Kowel. 

July 7. Over 1,100 U.S.A. 8 th A.F. 
Fortresses and Liberators bombed Leipzig 
area; massive night attack by R.A.F. 
Lancasters on caves at St. Leu d’Osserat; 
2,300 tons diopped by R.A.F. on enemy 
defences N.W. of Caen (France). TJ.S.A. 
20th A.F. bombed Sasebo, Yawata and 
Omura (Kyushu, Japan). 

July 8 . Red Army captured Bnrn- 
nowicze. M.A.A.F. bombed Vienna area. 

July 9. British captured Caen ; 
Americans, La Hayc du Puits (France). 
5th Army captured Voltevra (Italy). Red 
Army captured Lida. LT.S. bombers from 
Italy attacked Ploesti (Rumania). Resist¬ 
ance on Saipan (Marianas) ceased. 

July 11. Over 1,100 bombers of TJ.S.A. 
8 th A.F. attacked Munich area. TJ.S. 
heavy bombers attacked Toulon. 

July 12. Over 1,200 bombers of U.S.A. 
8 th A.F. (26 lost) attacked Munich area ; 
over 1,300 aircraft of Bomber Command 
(12 lost) attacked railway centres, flying- 
bomb sites, etc., at night. Red Army 
captured Idritsa. 

July 13. Red Army captured Vilna. 

July 14. French troops seized San 
Gimignano and Poggibonsi (Ituly). Red 
Army carried Pinslc by assault. U.S.A. 
15th A.F. attacked Budapest. 

July 16. Over 1,000 bombers of U.S.A. 
Sth A.F. attacked Munich area. 8 th Army 
tools Arezzo (Italy). Red Army captured 
Grodno. 

July 18. Americans captured St. L 6 
(France). U.S.A. Sth A.F. attacked 
Peenemunde, Zinnwvitz, and targets in 
the Kiel area. R.A.F. made heavy night 
attacks on Berlin and Cologne, and other 
targets. Some 300 lost and up to 1,000 
injured in explosion of two ammunition 
ships at Port Chicago, Cal. (U.S.A.). 

July 19. Sth Army captured Leghorn 
(Italy). U.S.A. 16th A.F. bombed Munich 
area. 

July 20. Attempt to kill Hitler. U.S.A. 
3th A.F. attacked central Germany. U.S. 
forces landed on Guam (Marianas). 

July 21. About 1,100 U.S.A. 8 th A.F. 
bombers attacked Regensburg, Sekwein- 
furt,' and other targets in south Germany. 

July 23. Red Army took Pskov. 

July 24. Red Army captured Lublin 
(Poland). R.A.F. Bomber Command 
attacked Stuttgart in force (night). 

July 25. R.A.F. Lancasters dropped 


12,000-lb. bombs at Walt on, (France). 
Second heavy coneontrated night attack 
by R.A.F. on Stuttgart. M.A.A.F. 
attacked Hermann Goering works at Linz 
(Austria). Heavy bombardment of 
Sabang (Sumatra) by Eastern Fleet. Polish 
National Committee set up at Lublin. 

July 26. Red Army captured Narva 
(Estonia), Deblin (Poland). M.A.A.F. 
attacked Vienna area. 

July 27. Red Army captured Byelo- 
stok, St;m islavov, Dvinsk, Rczeknc, Lwow. 
Sha\ li. 

July 28. 1,500-2,000 Fortresses 

attacked Leuna synthetic oil plant; 
1,000 R.A.F. aircraft attacked Stuttgart 
and Hamburg (night). M.A.A.F. bombed 
Ploesti (Rumania). Red Army captured 
Brest Litovsk, Yaroslav, and Przemysl. 

July 29. U.S.A. Slli A.F. bombed Leuna 
and other German targets. U.S.A. 20fli 
A.F. bombed Mukden (Manchuria). 

July 31. Americans captured Avran- 
clics (France). Over 1,200 U.S.A. 8 tli A.F. 
Fortresses and Liberators bombed Munich 
and Ludwigsliafen and airfields in France. 
Red Army captured Sicdlce, Jelgavn. 

August 1. British 2 nd Army captured 
Lo Bcny Bocage. Red Army captured 
Kovno (Lithuania). Polish Underground 
Army rose in Warsaw. 

August 4. Americans liberated Rennes 
(France). About 1,200 bombers, escorted 
by 1,000 fighters, of U.S.A. 8 th A.F. 
bombed targets at Peenemunde, Ham¬ 
burg, Bremen, Harburg, Anklam, Ros¬ 
tock and Wismar. Allies captured 
Myitkyina (Burma). Chinese recaptured 
Tengcliuek (Yunnan). 

August 5, British captured Villors 
Bocago (Franco). Over 1,100 U.S.A. Sth 
A.F. bombers attacked targets in Ger¬ 
many ; in Franco 18 escorted R.A.F. 
Lancasters dropped T 2,000-lb. bombs on 
U-boat pens at Brest. Red Army cap¬ 
tured Stryj. 

August 6 . Americans sealed oil' 
Brittany peninsula (France). Over 1,000 
U.S.A. 8 tli A.F. bombers attacked tar¬ 
gets in Berlin, Brandenburg, Kiel and 
Hamburg areas. R.A.F. attacked flying- 
bomb depots near Paris and at Watten. 
U.S.A. 15th A.F. bombed Toulon and 
targets in RI 16110 valley. 

August 7. Red Army captured Borislav. 

August 9. French Forces of the Interior 
captured Quimper ; Americans, Le Muns. 
R.A.F. laid mines in Dortmund-Ems canal. 

August 10. Americans entered Nantes 
and Angers. Formation of Allied 1st 
Airborne Army announced. U.S.A. 20tii 
A.F. bombed Nagasaki (Japan). Japanese 
captured Hengyang (Hunan, Oliina). 
Resistance on Guam (Marianas) ceased. 

August 12. Second R.A.F. attack with 
12,000-lb. bombs on Brest U-boat pens. 
Germans withdrew from Florence. 

August 12 and 13. U.S.A. 15th A.F. 
swept Riviera coast and attacked targets 
in Rhone valley. 

August 14. let Canadian Army 
launched major attack near Falaise ; U.S. 
heavy bombers pounded enemy instal¬ 
lations on Riviera coast. 

August 15, Allied invasion of south of 
France. 2,000 Allied bombers attacked 


airfields in Germany and the Low 
Countries. 

August 16. M.A.A.F. flew about 1,800 
sorties over southern France. Over 1,000 
bombers of U.S.A. Sth A.F. escorted by 
1,000 fighters attacked targets in central 
Germany; R.A.F, mndo major night 
attacks on Stettin and Kiel, laid mines 
in Stettin canal. 

August 17. Liberation of Bronx, 
Chartres, Chdtcaiidmi, and Orleans an¬ 
nounced; Canadians captured Falaise; 
final surrender of Gormans in St. Halo. 

August 18. Red Army captured 
Sandomierz. 

August 19. Allied forces closed Falaise 
pocket; F.F.I. rising in Paris. 

August 20. British captured Argon- 
tan; U.S. 7th Army reached Aix-en- 
Provcneo (France). U.S.A. 20th A.F. 
bombed Yawata (Japan). 

August 21. U.S. troops across tlio 
Seine at Mantcs-Gassicourl. Conference 
to draft world charter opened at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, U.S.A. (to October 7). 

August 22. Destruction of Germnn 7th 
Army in Falaise pocket completed; 
U.S. 7tli Army entered Grenoble ; French 
liberated nycrcs. Red Army captured 
Jassy (Rumania). 

August 23. Rumania accepted Allied 
armistice conditions. 

August 24. French 2nd Armoured 
Division entered Paris ; Cannes, Antibes, 
Grasse liberated (France). Over 1,300 
heavies of U.S.A, Stli A.F. cacorted by 
about 1,000 lighters attacked targets in 
Germany and Czechoslovakia,. Hostilities 
between U.S.H.R. and Rumania ceased. 

August 24-25 (night). Heavy attack 
by Eastern Fleet on Packing and Emma- 
liavon (.Sumatra), 

August 25. Paris liberated ; General 
do G aulle entered the city ; French troops 
entered Avignon, Arles, and Tarusoon; 
U.S. troops captured Onrptmtros and 
Briam;on. Over 1,100 bombers of U.S.A. 
Stli A.F. attacked targets in Peenemunde, 
Luobock, Wismar, Rostock, Wtottiu, and 
Luftwaffe air bases. R.A.F. sent out ovur 
1,400 bombers (27 lost) in night operations. 
Red Army captured Tartu (Estonia). 
Rumania doclarod war on Germany. 
Japanese cleared from Assam. 

August 26. Liberation of Vicliy and 
Aix-les-Bains by F.F.I. announced ; Gor¬ 
mans bombed Paris at niglit; Toulon 
liberated. R.A.F. bombed Koenigsberg 
(E. Prussia) at night. Bucharest freed of 
enemy. Bulgaria announced her with¬ 
drawal from tlio war. 

August 27. Red Army captured 
Galatz. F.F.I. liberated Nimes, Mont¬ 
pellier, and Carcassonne. 

August 28. U.S. tunics crossed the 
Marno, liberated GliStcnu Thierry ; enemy 
resistance in Marseilles ceased. 

August 29. U.S. 1st Army liberated 
Soissons and crossed the Aisne. Allies 
captured Urbino (Italy). Major R.A.F. 
blows at Stettin and Koenigsberg (night). 
Red Array captured Constanza (Rumania). 

August 30. U.S. 3rd Army liberated 
Rheims; British, Beauvais and Qournay; 
Canadians, Rouen; F.F.I., Clermont 

Ferrand. Red Army capturod Ploesti. 

August 31. British liberated Amiens. 
Red Army entered Bucharost. 


Chapter 323 

CHINA MANAGES TO CONTINUE THE FIGHT 

.Save for their success in clearing the enemy from the China end of the Burma 
Road, the military forces of China, still receiving all too little direct Allied 
aid, suffered almost unrelieved reverses during 1944. The turn of the year 
found them holding yet another Japanese threat to Chiang Kai-shek's capital, 

Chungking. China's social ancl political history, however, showed increased 
awareness of the need for change and promise of improved conditions. The 
history of China for 1943 is told in Chapter 271 


W rm the Allies during the year 
1944 advancing steadily on many 
fronts towards final victory in 
both Europe and the Pacific, the 
situation in China presented the only 
major, and lengthening, shadow on a 
picture of general triumph. Throughout 
the year China was, in the main, still 
strategically isolated from her Allies, 
while with her own poor resources she 
had to meet the most sustained and 
dangerous Japaliese offensive mounted 
against her since 1938. In the field she 
suffered serious, if temporary, setbacks, 
and these defeats combined with the 
economic and political stresses of long 
defensive warfare to create and intensify 
important internal dissensions. 

The gloom of the military picture 
during the year was not, however, 
unrelieved. In May, in conformity with 
a plan made at the 
Quebec Conference of 
August 1943 (see pages 
2701, 2799), China’s 
first general offensive of the war was 
launched under Marshal Wei Li-huang 
across the gorges of the Salween River 
in west Yunnan along the route of 
the Chinese end of the Burma Road, 
with the object of linking with the 
Chinese Army under General Stilwell 
which was fighting its way through 
northern Burma from India over tire 
ground on which the Ledo Road was 
being built (seepage 3011). Strengthened 
by American arms, air support and 
technical direction, the Salween offen¬ 
sive made good progress, capturing 
Tengyueh at the beginning of August— 
a success which, combined with Stil- 
well’s capture of Myitkyina on August 4 
after a two-and-a-half months’ siege, 


China’s First 
General 
Offensive 


reduced the gap between the two forces 
to 50 miles as the crow flies. Marshal 
Wei captured Wanting on the Burma- 
Ohina frontier on January 3, 1945, after 
months of fighting in most difficult 
country, and so cleared the Chinese 
section of the Burma Road from enemy 
control. By the 21st he had advanced 
to drive the enemy from the last 
stretch of the road, and a special Order 
of the Day issued from Kandy by 
Admiral Mountbatten, Supreme Allied 
Commander, S.E. Asia, on January 23 


announced that land communication to 
China was again open. But the Air 
Transport route over the Himalayan 

hump,” made much safer by the 
capture of Myitkyina airfields on May 
17, 1944 (see page 3015), was main¬ 
tained even after the reopening of the 
land route, which was used for the 
transport of artillery, lorries and other 
heavy equipment that could not be 
flown in. 

During 1944 there was a great in¬ 
crease in the tonnage of supplies flown 
over the “ hump,” but even so they 
were described by President Roosevelt 
in August as “ still only a relative 
trickle." He explained also that most 
of the supplies sent into China were 
destined not for the Chinese forces, but 
for the American Air Eorces operating 
in China. Of such supplies as did go 
to the Chinese, the hulk went to the 
force attacking across the Salween. 
Problems of interior communication 


(such as the absence of heavy lorries 
and railway equipment) meant lhat 
little help reached the hard-pressed 
east China front, about which a Chinese 
National Military Council spokesman 
said in October : “ The actual tonnage 
of American supplies afforded to the 
Chinese Armies in east China from 
Pearl Harbor to the present would not 
be sufficient to sustain a single British 
or American Army division in combat 
for a week.” 

These armies of east China were in 
action, and in retreat, almost continu¬ 
ously from April to the end of the year. 
To secure land lines of 
communication be¬ 
tween their inner de¬ 
fence sphere in the 
north and the rich territories of south¬ 
east Asia, Japanese armoured columns 
struck heavily in mid-April in the 
province of Honan (still affected by 
the previous year’s grievous famine 


The Armies 
of 

East China 



COMMANDER OF AMERICAN FORCES IN CHINA 

General Joseph Stilwell's recall to America was announced on October 28, 1944. T' 
later Major-General Albert Coady Wedemey'er arrived in Chungking to take 0— 1 
of the United States forces in China. Here he is being greeted at a forwar' 
by‘Marshal Wei Li-huang, commander of the Chinese 2nd Army during t 
freed the Chinese end of the Burma Road. Photo, -Net 
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CHINESE CAPTURE 
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Marshal Wei Li-huang’s Amer¬ 
ican trained and equipped 
Chinese 2nd Army, fighting its 
way south-westward over the 
Salween River in Yunnan to 
meet General Stilwell’s Chinese 
army in Burma, captured the 
Chinese city of Tengyueh near 
the Burma border on August 4, 
1944. i. Infantry move forward 
to scale the wall of Tengyueh, 
2. Chinese wounded receive 
treatment at an improvised 
dressing station : casualties were 
heavy- 3. A Chinese soldier 
uses a portable flame-thrower 
(see plate following page 3102) 
against a Japanese strongpoint 
in the city. 4. War invades the 
peace of a temple, 

Photo ft. Associated Press; 

Planet News 











—see illns. in page 2708), and in about 
a month drove the Chinese from their 
positions astride a 200-mile stretch of 
the north-south Peiping-Hankow rail¬ 
way. Thus securing for the first time 
in seven years a direct rail link between 
his north and central China garrisons, 
the enemy then proceeded to drive west 
along the south bank of the Yellow 
River (Hwang Ho) to capture the 
ancient Chinese capital of Loyang (now 
capital of Honan province) and to gain 
control of the east-west Luughai railway 
along the greater part of its length. 

Towards the end of May the Japanese 
developed their main offensive of the 
year in Hunan, southward from Hankow 
and north and west from Canton, to 
complete their land supply line on from 
central China to the Indo-China border, 
and at the same time to cut the Ameri¬ 
can Air Forces off from the main east 
China bases from which they had been 
successfully harrying strategic targets 
in occupied Chiua and shipping in the 
China Sea. For the fourth time, they 
attacked Changsha, capital of Hunan, 
previously the scene of successful 
Chinese defence (see page 2287), and 
this time overran it (June 18) in eircum- 


MARSHAL WET LI-HUANG’S FORCES CROSS THE SALWEEN 
Between May ioand 13, 1944, a Chinese army of 20,000, commanded by Marshal Wei Li-huang, 
crossed the Salween River in Yunnan on a 130-mile front north and south of the Burma Road. 
After the crossing, which was made by boat and raft, the Chinese troops, equipped with material 
flown in 1 over the hump/ began a drive towards Tengyueh. Photo, U.S. Official 


stances which caused the Chinese to 
court-martial and execute the garrison 
commander and members of his staff. 

From Changsha the enemy armoured 
columns pushed rapidly south until they 
were checked by a patch of determined 
Chinese resistance in the rail junction 
town of Hengyang in southern Hunan. 
Hengyang was the hub of the supply 
network feeding both the Chinese 
aimies and the American air bases in 
east Chiua, and outside it was an im¬ 
portant American air base. The air base 
was captured on June 26 ; but the 
walled town held out for forty-seven 
days, during which relieving Chinese 
columns made desperate efforts to reach 
the city from the south-west. Hengyang 
fell on August 10 when the relief columns 
were only a few miles away. The garri¬ 
son of about 20,000 was killed almost to 
a man, and the Japanese tide moved 
forward towards another base and 
communications centre—Kweilin, capi¬ 
tal of Kwangsi, 


U.S. A. 14th 
A.F. Driven 
from Bases 


Other Japanese columns from Canton 
pushed north and west up the valley 
of the West River (Si Riang), also in the 
general direction of Kweilin and of 
another American air 
base town, Liuchow, a 
hundred miles to the 
south - west. Another 
Japanese force farther south moved 
towards the town of Nanning and the 
Indo-China border. Caught between 
these mobile columns, and them¬ 
selves lacking the mobility necessary 
to a modern army, the Chinese put 
up a patchy defence with periods of 
stout-hearted resistance and sudden 
local collapses. It was not good enough, 
and by the beginning of December the 
Japanese had occupied all these towns, 
forced the U.S.A. 14th A.F. to abandon 
its bases at Kweilin, Liuchow, and 
Nanning, driven a corridor clear 
through from Manchuria to their fief 
Indo-China, and split free China ir 
A new drive westward in Kw< 
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PILLBOXES IN CHANGSHA, CAPITAL OF HUNAN PROVINCE 
In May 1944 the Japanese attacked Changsha, centre of the richest ' rice-bowl 1 area of China, 
for the fourth time, and, despite preparations such as these defensive pillboxes in the Nan Tsen 
Road, they succeeded in taking it after bitter street fighting and heavy bombing from the air. 
The garrison commander and memhers of his staff were subsequently court-martialled and 


executed. 

reached Tuhtdian (70 miles south-east of 
Kweiyang) and threatened both Kun¬ 
ming in Yunnan, the main remaining 
U.S. air base in China, and Chungking, 
the capital; but this drive was checked 
and the Japanese were pushed back into 
Kwaugsi before the end of the year. 

During September, Japanese forces 
in the coastal area began a drive on the 
ports still in Chinese hands. Wenchow 
(in Chekiang), near which wore situated 
Allied air bases, fell to them on Sep¬ 
tember 11. A month later (October 8) 
they took Foochow (in Fukien), thus 
gaining control of all the important 
ports on the south coast of China. 

In relation to these Chinese reverses 
(called by Mr. Churchill “ most disap¬ 
pointing and vexatious ”), one American 
„ observer with the 
Chinese arnues com¬ 
mented, ‘’Unfortun¬ 
ately one could not 
hope to trample the enemy to death.” 
Other commentators were less charit¬ 
able ; and the announcement in Wash¬ 
ington on October 28, at the very time 
of the battle for Kweilin, that General 
Joseph Stilwell had been relieved of his 
command in South-East Asia, and of the 
posts of Chief of Staff to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and deputy to Admiral 
Monntbatten, Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander, South-East Asia, and recalled 
to Washington, brought into the open 
growing Allied criticism of China as 
militarily, politically and economically 
inefficient and corrupt. Major-General 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, who arrived in 
Chungking on October 31, was appointed 
lo command United States forces in 


Photo , Keystone 

China, and to be deputy Chief of Stall 
under Lord Louis. (Lieut.-Gcneral 
Daniel I. Sultan took command of 
American forces in the India-Burma 
theatre, formerly also under Stilwell.) 

English Miles 


JNo satisfactory explanation was given 
for General StilwelFs recall, President 
Roosevelt stating that it had been done 
at the Generalissimo’s request because 
of a “ difference of personalities ” 
between General and Generalissimo. 
Dr. T. V. Soong, China's Foreign 
Minister, said : “ The recall of General 
Stilwell was entirely a question of 
personality and has nothing to do with 
any difference of policy between China 
and the United Stales ” 

Some Allied correspondents accused 
the Chungking Government of subor¬ 
dinating the requirements of the war 

against Japan to those A 
T , i Accusations 

ol a feud with the 

Chinese 0 o ill m u ll i s 1 L-onst 
regime established by J1U1 W on S 
Mao Tse-tung at Yonnn in Shensi 
province. Some declared Hint many 
report ed battles and victories against 
the Japanese existed only in the 
imaginations of Chinese propaganda 
services, and complained that restric¬ 
tions on their movements and political 
censorship had prevented thorn while in 
China from securing and transmitting a 
true picture of the situation. 

These charges reached a peak in the 
United States where they caused a vio¬ 
lent reaction after the encomiums which 
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CHINA’S IMMENSE BATTLEGROUND, DECEMBER X944 

By the end of 1944 the Japanese had ousted the Chinese from control of all the main railway 
lines in the eastern half of the country, and, though it was continually attacked, had secured 
a corridor from Manchukuo (Manchuria) to French Indo-China, which was also in Japanese 
occupation. The shaded areas showing Japanese occupation and Communist control (see left-hand 
top corner of map for key) are approximate. Names in white on black are those of the principal 
U.S, air bases, several of which were lost during the year. 
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American, as well as Chinese, sources had 
hitherto showered on China almost 
without interruption. In Britain the 
reaction was less violent and more in 
line with the view of a great number of 
President C'hiang’s Chinese suppoiters. 
A reflection of this more moderate 
attitude was seen in November, when 
the Chungking Government underwent 
a reshuffle, in which some of the less 
popular Ministers were replaced. General 
Chen Cheng became AVer Minister m 
place of General Ho Yiug-chm, who had 
been accused of interesting himself 
solely in operations against the Com¬ 
munists. Dr. H. II. Kung, whose 
simultaneous tenure of office ns Minister 




FIRST CONVOY OVER THE NEW LEDO-BURMA ROAD 
A special Order of the Day issued from S.E.A.C. headquarters on January 23, 
1945 announced that land communication with China, closed since April 1942, 
had been reopened. As a tribute to General Stilwell, the new 620-mile highway 
built behind his advancing army from Ledo in Assam to Mongyu on the old 
Burma Road was officially named the Stilwell Road, Left, signpost on the 
Ledo-Burma Road at the Burma-Chma frontier. 

Photo*' LN.A.; <\ T eia Chronicle 


ol Finance and President of two 
Government banks had been the subject 
of unfavourable criticism at the Sep¬ 
tember meeting of the People’s Political 
Council, left the Finance Ministry, where 
he was succeeded by Mr. 0. K. Yui. Dr. 
Wang Shih-chieh (who headed the 
Chinese goodwill mission which came to 
Britain at the end of 1943 and on the 
way home visited Turkey and the 
Middle East, and who had an inter¬ 
national reputation as a leader of the 
Liberal wiug of the Kuomintang) re¬ 
turned to his old post as Minister of 
Information, and steps to ease the bur¬ 
den of censorship—under way since 
early in the year—were accelerated. 

Chinese internal politics during the 
year were dominated by efforts to bridge 
tile differences between the Central 
Government at Chung¬ 
king and the Communist 
regime at Yenan. In 
May, Dr. Wang with 
General Chang Ohih-chung, on behalf of 
President Chiang, met representatives, 
headed by Mr. Lin Tsao-han, of the 
Yenan Government at Sian (Shensi). 

He returned to Chungking accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Lin Tsao-han, who had 
a conference with President Chiang 


Chung king- 
Communist 
Differences 


Kai-shek, and spent two 
months in the capital. Dis¬ 
cussions continued inter¬ 
mittently for several 
months, but remained 
abortive, each side accusing 
the other of bad faith. 

During the year Chungking enforced 
two important special measures, a 
habeas corpus act, of less significance 
and scope than those protecting the 
individual in Britain and America, but 
none the less imposing a sharp curb on 
the arbitrary powers of policemen and 
local political or military chiefs; and a 
measure restricting child labour—long a 
major blot on China’s social life. 

In the political field, China under the 
guidance of Chiang Kai-shek took new 
steps towards representative institu¬ 
tions. A law of September 9,1939, had 
laid down that the hsien (county) was 
the essential unit of local self-govern¬ 
ment and that all Chinese over 20, both 
men and women, resident in a hsien for 
more than six months could exercise the 
franchise. On a pyramidal framework 
based oil representation for each pao 
(group of approximately a hundred 
households) elective village, town, and 
hsien councils were set np over a 
growing area. By April IS, 1944, the 
hsien system was in effect in 1,103 
counties spread over 21 provinces of 
free China; and the Central Government, 
ordered that representative bodies in all 
pao, village, town and hsien units should 
be set up before the end of 1944. 
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The hsien system aimed at training 
the Chinese ppople to exercise political 
freedom locally before they began to 
participate in national affairs, and 
was part of a general 
five-year programme Reducing 

of popular education Illiteracy 

whose object was the 
eradication of illiteracy and the estab¬ 
lishment of one “ People’s School ” in 
each pao. At the beginning of 1944 it 
was estimated that there were still 
nearly 155 million illiterates in China. 
By September 1944 there were stated 
to be 203,785 People’s Schools, with 
35,949,198 child (70 per cent of the total 
children of school age), and S,468,662 
adult pupils. 

lu national affairs, the general trend 
of the year was towards a freer expres¬ 
sion of views. The People’s Political 
Council, consisting of 240 members, of 
whom 164 were elected by provincial or 
municipal councils, met for its third 
annual session on September 5. Non- 
Kuomiutang parties were represented 
by only twenty members, among them 
six Communists (including Mr. Liu 
Tsao-han). The session was marked by 
lively discussion of the reports presented 
by various Ministers, and though the 
non-Kuomintang members were few, 
they were able to present their case. 

The still-tight Chungking censorship 
prevented full distribution of the texts 
of speeches and criticisms, but in a final 
speech President Chiang said that 1 ~ 
was very much pleased at the attitui 




CHINESE INFANTRY MOVE IN TO BATTLE 

Hengyang, old walled town in southern Hunan, was the centre of determined Chinese resistance 
in the summer of 1944. The American air base close by was captured by the Japanese on 
June 26, but the town did not fall until August 10, after the garrison of 20,000 had been almost 
completely wiped out. Here Chinese infantry is moving in to attack an enemy strongpoint in 
the vicinity of Hengyang, Photo, Keystone 


and spirit of members who had criticized 
and at the same time supported the 
Government, and the spirit of frankness 
which permeated the session was a 
certain guarantee against further inter¬ 
nal splits and would enhance confidence 
in the realization of democratic govern¬ 
ment in China. 

I 11 the same speech, President Chiang 
announced that the Government was 
considering bringing to an end earlier 
than previously expected (one year after 
tbe end of the war) the “ political 
tutelage " stage of China's revolution in 
which the country was governed by one 
Party, the Kuomintang. “ Our hope,” 
he declared, “ is to put our country on a 
firm foundation and to enable the people 
to exercise their political rights." 

China’s most important visitor during 
the year was U.S. Vice-President Wal¬ 
lace, who arrived in Chungking on June 
20 on a mission from President Roose¬ 
velt. A joint statement issued at the 
end of five days of conferences said: 
“ Mr. Wallace and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek discussed in an informal, frank 
and friendly atmosphere matters of 


common interest and concern. They 
have exchanged views to their mutual 
advantage and found themselves in 
agreement on the basic principles of 
their objectives.” After leaving Chung¬ 
king Mr. Wallace visited the head¬ 
quarters of the U.S.A. 14th and 20th Air 
Forces, and inspected Chinese industrial, 
agricultural and educational enterprises, 
arriving back in Washington on July 9. 

On September 6, the arrival of Mr. 
Donald Nelson, Chairman of the U.S. 
War Production Board, and Major- 
General Patrick Hurley, President 
Roosevelt’s persona! envoy, was an¬ 
nounced in Chungking, to discuss 
means of increasing China’s industrial 
capacity for the furtherance of her war 
effort. The Americans’ recommenda¬ 
tions having been approved, Mr. 
Nelson returned to Washington for 
discussions with President Roosevelt. 
On November 28 he arrived back in 
Chungking, accompanied by experts 
with whose help a Chinese War 
Production Board, headed by Dr. Wong 
Wen-hao, Minister of Economic Affairs, 
was set up to direct, supervise and 


co-ordinate Government and private 
production agencies. “ My main job 
here,” said Mr. Nelson, “ is to help 
China get bigger production from her 
existing industrial facilities. ... If 
all goes well, Chinese economy as it 
stands will soon produce considerably 
more of certain key industrial war 
material tluvn it has been producing. 
I would expect, loo, that as the 
Chinese people sense their growing 
industrial power their morale will like¬ 
wise be strengthened for the hard fight 


CHINESE COMMUNIST LEADER 

Mao Tse-tung, loader ol the Communists 
who controlled a large part of Shensi 
province, with Major-General Patrick J. 
Hurley, appointed United States Ambassador 
to China on November 27, 1944. 
Photo, Associated Press 
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SUPPLIES BY AIR 
FOR CHINA 

I, Work began in October 
1943 on an oii pipe-line to run 
from Calcutta through Assam 
and Burma, and terminate 
eventually In China, The line, 
rising in places to 10,000 feet 
above sea level, when com¬ 
pleted was to be 1,800 miles 
long. Here lengths of piping 
for the line are being unloaded 
in Burma from a C-47 cargo 
aircraft, a. American aircraft 
drop supplies by parachute to 
Chinese soldiers waiting to 
collect them. 3. Inspecting 
the cargo of a C-87 transport 
plane before it takes off ' over 
the hump.’ 4. An aeroplane 
arrives back at base in India 
after a 1 hump ’ trip. The 
20,000th such trip was made 
in the summer of I94’4> 
Photos, D.S, Official; Planet 
News; Associated Press; New 
York Times Photos 









ahead. Conceivably China may be 
about to enter a new and decisive phase 
of her j 510 ' 011 ^^ effort " General 
Hurley was appointed U.S Ambassa¬ 
dor to China on November 27, m 
succession to Mr. Clarence Gauss, whose 
1 emanation had coincided with the 
recall of General Stilwell, 

Two agreements with Britain, signed 
on May 2, provided under a British offer 
of February 2,1942, (1) for a British loan 

. . of up to £50,000,000 to 

Agreements ^ ds and 

With ■ r 

_ .. . services for war pur- 
poses m the sterling 
area ; (2) to provide arms, munitions 
and military equipment on Lease-Lend 
terms. On July 7, eighth anniversary 


of the Japanese attack oil China. Mr. 
Churchill sent a message to President 
Clnang, regretting that the heavy calls 
on Britain’s stiength in Europe had 
prevented her from bringing “ to our 
Chinese Ally the assistance we could 
wish.” At the same time the Prime 
Minister declared ; “ When victory in 
the West is won, we shall fulfil our 
pledge to bring our whole weight to 
bear on Japan, an enemy whose odious 
and barbaric conduct has filled the 
hearts of my countrymen with im¬ 
placable and remorseless detestation.” 

A treaty formally abolishing Cana¬ 
dian extraterritorial rights in China 
was signed at Ottawa on April 12 (see 
page 2697 for similar treaties with 



REFUGEES FROM THE ADVANCING JAPANESE 

The heavy fighting, and the advance of the Japanese, in Hunan and Kwangsi provinces during the 
summer of 1944 led to more mass migration of the Chinese peasantry. According to statistics 
issued by the police bureau, the population of Chungking m mxd-October was 1,026,794—an 
increase of 24,214 since the beginning of the month—and the influx was continuing. This 
group of refugees has made a temporary ' home 1 of a goods wagon in a railway siding. 
Photo, Planet News 



CHINA’S FOREIGN MINISTER 
Dr. T. V. Soong, China’s Foreign Minister 
and former Ambassador to the U.S.A., 
represented China at the 1943 Quebec 
conference (see page 2799). On December 4, 
1944, he was appointed deputy to Chiang 
Kai-shek in the Generalissimo’s capacity as 
President of the Executive Yuan. 

Photo, Km ih, Oilmen 


Britain and the U.S.A.); and in July 
Mr. Mackenzie King, Canadian Prime 
Minister, expressed the hope that a 
solution would be found to prevent the 
Chinese from feeling themselves dis¬ 
criminated against as a race by Canada 
(the only Chinese allowed to enter 
that country, under a law of 1923, were 
diplomats, experts and students). 
President .Roosevelt welcomed the 
approval by the House Immigration 
Committee on October 7, 1943, of the 
adoption of amendments to the U.S. 
immigration laws which would allow 
Chinese nationals (excluded by acts 
dating from 1882) to enter the U.S. and 
acquire U.S. citizenship. But nothing 
was done during 1944 in cither Canada 
or the U.S. to implement these ex¬ 
pressions of goodwill. Ecuador an¬ 
nounced on November 21 that she had 
repealed her Chinese Exclusion Law, 
and that President Velasco Ibarra 
had informed Chiang Kai-shek that 
“ honest persons, regardless of rare or 
religion,” would be allowed to enter 
the country. 

A Sino-Mexican treaty of amity, 
taking the place of a treaty concluded 
in Washington on December 14, 1899, 
which had expired in 1928, was signed 
on August 1, China was a participant 
in the Dumbarton Oaks conference and 
in the Chicago Aviation Conference 
(see page 3256). 
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Cbaptei 324 

WAR TOUCHES THE JAPANESE HOMELAND 

Assured at the beginning of the year 1944 that Great Britain and the United 
States were short of breath ’ although they had reached only the outer 
defence ring of 1 Greater East Asia,’ the Japanese people found that the 
passing months brought a breathless succession of Allied advances, resulting 
before the year was out in a crescendo of Altied air raids on the mainland. 

For the history of Japan in 1943, see Chapter 288 


T he peculiar sensitiveness of Japanese 
governments to reverses in the 
field was shown in February 
1944 when the Allied invasion of the 
Marshall Islands (see page 3263) was 
followed by Cabinet changes, and the 
replacement of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army (Field-Marshal Sugiyama) and the 
Navy (Admiral of the Fleet 
Nagano) by, respectively, r 
General Hideki Tojo him¬ 
self (already Premier and 
Minister for War, Educa¬ 
tion and Munitions) and 
Admiral Shimada, the 
Navy Minister. 

General Tojo speeded t 
up shipbuilding, in order 
to tiy to replace losses ’ 

{see ChapLcr 334). He also 
gave priority to aircraft 
production (already 
doubled during 1943) in 
an effort to counter 
growing American air 
superiority. Japan had so 
far experienced only one 
air raid, that led by 
Major-General Doolittle 
in April 1942 (see page 
2125); but the possibility 
of air attacks was growing, 
and a groat programme 
of evacuation and dis¬ 
persal of population and 
industry was drawn up, 
and all citizens began 
training in fire-fighting 
There were, however, few 
shelters except in war 
factories, and little fire¬ 
fighting equipment beyond 
buckets of water and 
sand. The Super-Fortress 
raid on Yawata of June 
15 (see page 3090) found 
Japan little prepared to 
meet heavy attack from 
the air. Japan's successful 
drive in Hunan and 
Kwangsi (see page 3279) 
against the American air 
bases in southern China 
was largely designed to 
obviate attacks from 
these bases on the 
Japanese mainland, and 


on shipping in the China seas But the 
homeland was also menaced by Allied 
island bases creeping ever nearer J apan. 
The loss of Saipan in the Marianas 
(see page 3264) was too great a setback 
to be compensated by a mere Cabinet 
reshuffle, and on July 18 Tojo resigned, 
after an announcement earlier the same 
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JAPAN TRIES TO WIN THE FILIPINOS 
This was a page in one of the propaganda magazines issued by the Japanese 
in the Philippines, where they made great efforts to persuade the Filipinos 
that Japanese occupation was to their advantage, and to enlist their 
support for 1 co-prosperity ’ and the consolidation of ‘ Greater East Asia.’ 

Photo, Central Press 
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day that he had been relieved as Chief 
of the Army General Staff and succeeded 
by General Yoshijiro Umezu, C.-m-C. 
of the Kwantimg Army. The previous 
clay, it had been announced that 
Admiral Naokum Nomara had become 
Chief of the Naval Staff. Broadcasting 
(July IS) on the loss of Saipan, Tojo 
said, ‘T am moved by 
great trepidation at the 
thought of the deep 
anxiety caused to His 
Imperial Majesty... The 
situation now approaches 
when opportunities Mill 
occur to crack the enemy 
and to win victory, The 
real war is yet to be 
fought. Let us one and 
all renew our faith and 
our determination to the 
supreme sacrifice and 
thereby set the mind of his 
Imperial Majesty at rest.” 

A new Cabinet was 
formed on July 22 
under the premiership of 
General Kuniaki Kobo 
(nicknamed “ The Bull”), 
Governor - General of 
Korea, with Field-Marshal 
Sugiyama as War Minister 
and Admiral Mitsumasa 
Yonai as Navy Minister. 
The civilian element was 
somewhat stronger than 
in the previous govern¬ 
ment, Mamoru Shigemitsu 
being Foreign Minister 
and Minister for Greater 
East Asia; Takakora 
Ogata, Minister of State 
and head of the Board 
of Information; Ginojiro 
Fujiwara, a prominent 
industrialist, Minister of 
Munitions; Sotaro Tshi- 
wara, Finance Minister; 
and Shigeo Odate, a 
former prefect of Tokyo, 
at tie Homo Office. 

This radical change was 
widely interpreted by 
Allied observers as an 
indication both of in¬ 
ternal quarrels among 
Japan's behind-the-scenes 


masters and of multiplying doubts 
among them about the progiess of the 
war. Koiso himself was, like Tojo, an 
11 expansionist." Some of his appoint¬ 
ments—for instance, that of Field- 
Marshal Sugiyama—were a direct criti¬ 
cism of the outgoing Government. On 
the other hand, Mamoru Shigcmitsu 
continued as Foieign Minister (see illus. 
in page 2895). Japan's last Ambassador 
m London, be was a man of consider¬ 
able popularity amonc some sections of 
the Western peoples ; while for the first 
time 111 yeais two representatives of 
Japan's impotent political parties, 
Sev/ultn and Mtnseilo, were given posts 
as Ministers of State. 


Japan was on the defensive, and the 
Koiso Cabinet had a threefold signifi¬ 
cance in its composition : first, it was 
, strongly representative 

oiithe a gg ie ' ssive 

_ , . militarist policies which 

Defensive 1 J . , , 

were part of the 

national religion of Japan; necondly, 
it included a sufficient element of long- 
muted public opinion to be. able to 
present a bold face to the anti-war 
spirit which was increasing from day 
to day among the unvocal subjects of 
the divine Emperor ; thirdly, it con¬ 
tained pseudo-democratic and pseudo- 
internationalist elements which might 
suffice (if the woi st came to the worst) 


to bamboozle the Western Allies into 
making a compromise peace. Koiso 
could thus, in a Japanese metaphor, 
like a bamboo, bend with the stoim 
without breaking. As China’s War 
Minister, General Ho Ymg-ehm, 
remarked, “ Tojo’s exit should not 
be taken as a hint that Japan in¬ 
tends to sue for peace, but we should 
be on our guard against Japanese 
trickery.” i 

Some ten days later, on August 2, 
18 of Japan's 48 provincial governors 
were replaced in the biggest home-front 
reorganization since the war began. 
Soon afterwards the new Premier took 
the unusual step of bringing these new 
governors, and those who had retained 
their posts, to Tokyo to hear an 
exhortation, the text of which was not 
disclosed to the public, by the Empeior 
himself On August 18 the new Premier 
admitted difficulties of “ unprecedented 
seriousness," and said: “ Until Divine 
help comes, we must endure every hard¬ 
ship and do everything in our power to 
overcome this trial,” which might even 
end m invasion. On the same day a 
naval spokesman explained that Japan’s 
greatest danger lay in the Allied threat 
to her ocean supply lines across ihe 
China seas, and said that the Fleet would 
be reserved to meet a possible direct 
naval attack on the sea-lane connecting 


WARTIME ACTIVITY IN A JAPANESE SHIPYARD 
in September 1943 Colonel Knox, U.S. Navy Secretary, said that two-and-a-half million tons ot 
shipping—one-third of Japan’s merchant fleet—had been destroyed since Pearl Harbor. By 
intensive building, Japan made ineffectual efforts to repair her losses of merchant shipping and of 
war vessels—also enormous—which continued at an alarming rate, and wereprobabiy the prime 
cause of her defeat Photo, Associated Ft ess 




TOJO’S SUCCESSOR 
General Kumaki Koiso gave up the Governor- 
Generalship of Korea to become Premier of 
Japan on July 22, 1944. He succeeded 
General Hideki Tojo, Premier since October 
1941 (see page 1965), who resigned on July 
18 alter the American conquest of Saipan 
evoked strong criticism of his leadership. 

Photo, Asmuitcd Piess 


Japan with Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Saigon and Singapore. 

A kind of Homo Guard, based on the 
Zair/o Gmjinhd (Reservists' Associa¬ 
tion), was formed: in the words of 
Itoiso, “ tlie only way to overcome the 
present crisis is for the whole nation 
to unite in a determined offoit to ciush 
the enemy’s counter-ollcnhive ” ; and in 
Tokyo itself ten thousand houses were 
pulled down to create fire-breaks in case 
of air raids. The anticipated air attacks 
on the capit al began on November 24 
(see page 3094). 

Japan’s anxieties were accentuated by 
the Allies’ progress against Germany in 
Europe. Only two months before his 
fall (and less than a 
month before the Allied 
invasion of Normandy), 

Tojo assured the 
Japanese people that 


Anxiety due 
to Events 
in Europe 


conjunction 
with the J apancso drive in East Asia’ ’ Ger¬ 
many had prepared a counter-offensive 
which would alter the picture of the war. 

Such a statement, at such a time, 
referred obliquely but primarily to the 
Soviet Union, still a neutral in the Far 
East war, but one at whom the Japanese 
were forced to give continual nervous 
glances over the shoulder. During March, 
Russia reached agreements favourable to 
herself in two matters which had been 
sources of Russo-Japanese diplomatic 
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friction for yeais a clear reflection to ensure the U S.S.R.’s maintenance of 
of the success. of the Red Army neutrality in the Far East. Respite the 
winter offensive in Europe. Under the big concessions made, Japanese propa- 
first agreement, Russia recovered (sub- ganda indulged in a riot of praise of the 
jec-t to payment of compensation) the harmonious relations existnig with her 
oil and coal concessions m Northern great neighbour. 

(Russian) Sakhalin, which she had been Less easy to gloss over was the -.hock 
forced in 1925 to yield to the Japanese, administered in November when Stalin, 
who since 1905 had controlled the m his annua] speech commemorating 
southern half of the island. The second the anniversary of the Revolution, 
agreement renewed the Soviet-Japanese bluntly branded Pcari Harbor as the 
Convention relating to fishing rights off work of an aggressor state on a par with 
the Siberian coast, but on terms much the actions of Nazi Germany. This 
more favourable to Russia. Both Wash- downright mdication of Soviet senti- 
ington and London considered these ment towards Japan stirred Domei, the 
agreements a triumph for Soviet diplo- official Japanese news agency, to put 
macy, and a measure of Japan’s anxiety the country on record as surprised and 

SUPER-FORTRESS SHADOW OVER JAPAN 
B -29s (Super-Fortresses) of U.S.A 20th A.F based in Saipan (Mananas) made their first attack 
on the Japanese mainland on November 24, 1944. when they struck Tokyo at mid-day. There¬ 
after the strength and frequency oi raids by Super-Fortresses increased steadily. Right, a B -29 
over the Tama river on its way to Tokyo. Below, smoke rising from more than forty hits on the 
Mitsubishi aircraft factory at Nagoya during a raid by Super-Fortresses on December 13, 1944. 
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JAPANESE ENCAMPED IN NORTH-EAST CHINA 

The Japanese first entered north-east China in 1931, on the excuse that they must put down 
banditry. As the years went by, the number of armed Japanese immigrants and settlers grew 
When Japan made a direct attack on China in 1937, she put an army, which became known as 
the Kwantung Army, into Manchuria, where it lived on the by no means highly productive 
country, reducing the inhabitants'to extreme poverty. Here is an encampment of a ski detach¬ 
ment of the Kwantung Army taken during winter manoeuvres. Photo, Associated Press 


offended ” at Stalin’s words, “ because 
Japan is fighting for the liberation of 
Greater Bast Asia from the British and 
Americans.” Press comment generally 
took a similar line, and four days after 
Stalin had spoken an official spokesman 
of the Japanese Government found it 
necessary to defend his country, insist¬ 
ing that Japan was not an aggressor 
nation. 

Behind this self-exculpation lay stra¬ 
tegic uneasiness. Hard-pressed as they 
were, the Japanese had earlier in the 
TT . year (when they still bc- 

v ^ lieved 111 the possibility 
about the . J, „ J 

USSR °* a khccesstul German 

counter-offensive 011 the 
Eastern Eront) moved south several of 
their crack divisions from the Man¬ 
churian border to take part in their 
summer offensive in China {see page 
3279) and were therefore probably less 
well prepared than at any previous 
time during the war to meet possible 
Russian intervention in the north, 


The China offensive was, in fact, the 
one crumb of solid comfort Tokyo’s 
propagandists could give to the Japanese 
people throughout the year. The long- 
promised land link joining all Japan’s 
mainland conquests became at last an 
actuality, though it was of no great 
practical value in view of the precarious¬ 
ness of the Japanese hold on parts of it, 
developments on other fronts, and the 
ever-tightening aerial blockade of Japan. 

But if the army could be presented 
as “ invincible ” at least against the 
almost unarmed, ill-organized Chinese, 
the navy, on which lay the prime 
responsibility for halting the Allies’ 
island-hopping advances in the Pacific, 
was in very different case. Par from 
halting the Allied advance, it was in 
fact being steadily smashed as a fighting 
force (see Chapter 334), though the 
J apanese people were not t old anything 
of this. What they could not help 
noticing, though, was that the Chief of 
Naval Staff was changed three times 


in the year ; that Admiral Ivoga m May 
followed his predecessor as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Combined Japanese 
Fleet, Admiral Yamamoto, to a death 
in action, which is unusual among the 
highest officers of victorious navies ; 
that the Imperial Navy was talking in 
terms merely of the defence of home 
waters; and, above all, that island 
after island—some recent Japanese 
conquests, some old mandates, many 
pronounced as vital to the defence of 
Japan—cropped up in the nows as it 
was invaded by Ihc Americans and 
then mysteriously disappeared from it 
as it was lost to Japan. 

The year’s great naval engagements 
came in October, when the Jajiane.se 
Navy renounced its own announced 
principle of fighting in home waters 
only and steamed south to resist the 
American invasion of the Philippines. 
The Japanese naval staff organized a 
well-prepared encounler which gave 
them a good chance of success. Only 
the brilliance ol the American com¬ 
manders turned a potential defeat of 
the Allied invaders of Leyie into a 
Japanese Tout. 

But the Japanese propagandists did 
not await the result of the battles 
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hysterical t 1ini'. Ilf Vlrli>l'ii-i lllld 
destruction of Allied nliiji.-. and ,iir- 
crnft. w.-iv niMKM'.dly onijilt'd with 
illi lViMllJilv UlJJi'Ut appeals to the 
])('ii]>]i‘ to iin iv.iso production. 

A si'iimis problem for Japan's war 
ocinimiiv was tin* productiriir of fond. 
Tt was ihemvticallv possible for tlio 
JajainosL' to live at their aeeinfomed 
subsistence lovol off 

Japan & t b(l produce of llion 

Manpower own S , H , but t]lf . 

ifflcultie.. organization of tho war 
machine had brought about over a 
period of years a pronounced drift 
from flu; farms to liciter-paid ivoik in 
factories (,scr page 2S07) Had it. not 
been for the Allied blockade, this drift 
might have been offset bv imports 
from tire rich conquered areas, but just 
as increased sinkings called for more 
and more new ships, so they brought 
a new and conflicting demand for the 
maximum of workers on tire farms. 
Tojo, in February, hail declared tlmt, 
(lie country's food situation was secure, 
thanks to the soya and millet of 
Manchuria, which required only a 
short and comparatively safe sea haul ; 
but by the end ol the year his successor, 
Koiso, found it necessary to drive for 
complete self-sulheiency in food within 
the home islands. In this he was un¬ 
doubtedly, though ironically, helped, 
at the cost of war production, when 
large-scale Super-Fortress attacks be¬ 
gan on industrial areas, Brave as they 
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JAPANESE PRISONERS OF WAR IN ALLIED HANDS 
mong the Japanese were high in the Pacific campaign, but they were mostly killed 
d few prisoners. Here are four prisoners clad in new clothing supplied by their 
ing ashore at a U.S. base. Above, prisoners taken on Eniwetok atoll, where 3,000 
ire killed during the fighting in February 1944, have a meal under the eyes of U.S. 

Marines while waiting for shipment to a prison camp. 

Photos, U.S. Official, Keystone 


are ns soldiers in attack or last-ditch 
defence, the Japanese do not. take 
kindly to the nerve strain of bombing, 
and in Tokyo, at least before the 
actual attacks began, factory workers 
were reproached with having “ lost 
their calmness ” when a few Super- 
Fortresses flew over the eity on recon¬ 
naissance. By the end of 15)44 the 
great heavy industry factories, as well 
as tlio innumerable backyard machine 
shops on which Japan relied to so large 
an extent for her war production, 
were losing workers. The people, poor 
and hungry, were scattering back to 
their ancestral fields. An earthquake 
on December 7 indicated to the super¬ 
stitious (and they wore many in Japan) 
the true significance for them of that 
infamous anniversary, which the Gov¬ 
ernment celebrated in far less lively 
fashion than in the two preceding 
years before the war, started so safely 
and so far away, had come home to 
the Japanese mainland. 
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JAPANESE TORPEDO-BOMBER CRASHES OFF SAIPAN n " !u ' ^ 

A communique issued from Admiral Nimitz’s headquarters at Pearl Harbor on June 13, 1944, stated that a powerful 
American task force had struck heavily at Saipan, Tinian and Guam in the Marianas from the 10th to the 12th. 
Thirteen enemy ships were sunk, sixteen damaged, and 141 planes were destroyed. In this photograph (selected as 
one of the hundred best pictures of the war taken by photographers of the U.S. Navy, Marine Corps and Coast- 
guardsmen) a Japanese torpedo-bomber crashes off Saipan after a hit from a carrier’s A.A. guns during this action. 
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ALLIED FIRST AIRBORNE ARMY DESCENDS ON THE NETHERLANDS 
Waves of parachutists of a U S Airborne Division drop from troop-carrying aircraft into the fields near Grave 
cattle are grazing indifferently near gliders which have landed earlier Below, more parachute troops float 
down to join comrades already landed by parachute and glider a photograph taken by a R A F Photographic 
Reconnaissance Spitfire during the gigantic airborne operation in the Netherlands of September 17, 1944 
Photo* Bnttsh & TJ S Official 

















Chapter 323 

BATTLE FOR THE ROAD BRIDGE AT ARNHEM 

The captive of Bnmets and inlweip Uee Clmptei 320) u as follow ed b i ill" 
metre*: 1 an home opeiaticm of the Second G/eul Hai, which is heie chsatbed 
m Squadton Leadet Detck Adkins Though not completely successful, it 
at fueled much and the stand of the Bntish 1st Aiiboine Dnision at 
Arnhem is one of the heioie episodes of 11 ai that will Ine m lustoi i The 
coiitempoianeous dealing of the Scheldt estuaiv is destnbed m Chaptei 332 


T an speed ot the Allied advance 
though Hie Pas do Calais and 
into Bilgium suggested that if 
sufficient stungth could be eoncentiated 
and maintained for the task one 
powerful and full-blooded thins! deep 
into Gcimany would o\ cl whelm the 
enemy ancl cany with it derisive icsults 
The beit avis along which such a 
thiust could bo developed was the 
loucii noith ol the Ruin leading to the 
plain of urn them Geimany It was 
realised tlint tlie enemy was likely to 
concentiate stiong tou.es to del end 
this vital avis and also the lndustml 
area of Hu Ruin Speed was tliuefoic 
essential i> full advan¬ 
tage was to be taken o£ 
the disoigamzed state of 
the enemy's foices foi 
weathci < auditions would 
inevitably detenoiate 
fiom mill Septonibei on¬ 
wards and handicap the 
use of air power and 
airborne ioict s. 

The Hu pi erne Allied 
Comniundoi dcruled, hinv- 
evei, that the naily 
opening up oi a doep- 
wntei poll and an nii- 
provemeiit of mauilen 
anco facilities vine pip- 

re quisilos to tho final assault on 

Germany itself lie llieiefoie directed 
that the immediate aim should be the 
establishment of bridges ovei Hie 

Rhine throughout its entiie length, and 

that uniil Antwerp or Rotterdam 
could be opened up operations would 
not he fmtiiei developed In view of 
the time tact oi, it was then agreed 
that the 21st Aimy Gioup under 
Geneial Montgomery (piomotecl Field- 
Marshal on Scptembei 1) should launch 
its thiust lo the Rhine before attempt¬ 
ing the clcaiance of the Scheldt estuaiy 
It was at this juncture that the 
Allied armies m Fiance weie legiouped 
from noith to south as follows 21st 
Army Gioup (Field-Maislial Mont¬ 
gomery) comprising the 1st Canadian 
Aimy (Geneial Cierar) and the British 
2nd Aimy (Geneial Dempsey), the 
12th Aimy Group (General Bradley) 
consisting of the U S 1st Army (Geneial 


Ilodges) and the U S 3rd briny 
(General Patton) (on September 13 it 
was announced that the U S 9th Ai ray, 
under the command of Lieut General 
William II Simpson, was also m the 
field as part of the 12th Army Group), 
the 6th Aimy Group (Geneial Duvets,) 
formed by the U S 7th Army (General 
Patch) and the French 1st Aimy 
(General do Lattxe de Tassigny) 

The Germans hail withdrawn from 
Antwerp without contesting it (sec 
page 3248), but they made a determined 
attempt to stand oil the. Albeit Canal 
On bcptembei 3 Bntish troops of the 
2nd Aimv liberated the ancient city of 
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LINE OF THE GERMAN STAND IN BELG1VM 
After the destruction of the German 7th Army m the Falaise pocket on 
August 22, 1944, the enemy’s retreat was little better than a disorganized 
lout until, after the fall of Brussels (September 3) and Antwerp (September 4), 
the Germans made a determined attempt to stand Dn the line of the river 
Scheldt and the Albert Canal The Belgian battle area is shown in this map 


Ghent On the same day reconnaissance 
units leported that all the bridges over 
the Albert Canal had been destroyed, 
but, next day it was forced near Beei- 
mgeu, and the badge-head thus made 
was enlarged against bitter opposition 
A second bridge-head near Gheel was 
won on September 9 and this too 
became the object, of furious counter¬ 
attacks, all of which were held 
On the following day an armoured 
unit reached and forced the passage of 
the Meuse-Scheldt canal at a point 
12 miles north-east of Eeonngen, a+ter a 
successful action with the enemy's 
batteries West of Antwerp the geneial 
push north towards the Dutch border 
continued, and on the 11th armouied 
patrols crossed the frontier into the 
Netherlands near Gioote 

The 1st Canadian Army, including 
elements of British, Polish and other 
Allied troops, was forced to move 
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more slowly in the coastal sector, -once 
it hid eitnei to by-piv> o: oveicome the 
German garrisons loft in the Channel 
poits north of Le Havre, and had 
also to ctoss the mets in its path at 
then blondest It was theiefore given 
the task of leducing 

Canadians 

the pocket of German 
tioops m the north-west T , , n , 
comer ot Belgium and 
Zeeland Flanders south of the feeheldt 
It liberated Bruges md crossed the 
Zcebrugge-Biuges Ghent canal on the 
12th Canadian aimoaiud foices then 
wheeled eastwatds and cio-scd the 
Leopold Canal on the 13th, but nevt 
day wcrefoiced to 
withdiaw from the 
budge head they had 
formed Polish armour 
joined British units m 
and around Ghent and 
they also drove eastward 
They, too, were driven 
back After more haul 
hghtmg, the Canadians 
recrossed the Leopold 
Cana! at six different 
points on September 15 
Nevt day the Poles crossed 
the Dutch frontier, and on 
the 17th cut the Hulst- 
Axel load and crossed 
the Hulst Canal, but were forced 
back Recovering, they pushed rap¬ 
idly into the Netherlands, liberating 
Temeuzen oil the Scheldt on Septem¬ 
ber 21 

The Germans were determined to 
hold the Scheldt pocket as long as 
possible, in older to deny the channel to 
Allied shipping , while in the Meuse 
Scheldt canal area, where a second 
bridge-head had been secured north of 
Moll (captured on the 15th) the enemy, 
beginning lo recover his balance, was 
throwing m repeated and fierce 
comitei-attacks “ so that" explained 
Field-Marshal Montgomery in a lecture 
he gave on October 3, 1945 to the Royal 
United Service Institution, “ the ur¬ 
gency of launching the thrust to the 
Rhine was underlined," its purpose 
being to cross the Maas (as the Meuse 
becomes m the Netherlands) and the 
Rhine and thus place the British 2i)f 
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Army ill a Mutable position for the 
subsequent development of operations 
towards the northern face of the Ruhr 
and the ninth German plain 
On Sunday, September 17, the battle 
of Arnhem began with the launching of 
the greatest single airborne operation 
of the war. The essential feature of the 
plan was to lay a carpet of airborne 
troops across the parallel west-east 
waterways of the Rhine delta lying 
north of the Meuse-Sclieldt canal to the 
Lower Rhino (Neder Rijn or Lek), on 
the general axis of the load through 


Eindhoven to Uilen, Grave, Nijmegen 
and Arnhem, so that bridge-heads 
could be seized over the successive 
river-lines of the Maas, the Waal (main 
stream of the Rhine), and ihe Lower 
Rhine, Along the corridor, or airborne 
carpet, 30th British Corps was to 
advance and establish itself north of 
the Lower Rhine with bridge-heads 
across the 2 'iver Ip-sel. facing east, over 
which the British 2nd Army might in 
due course pour to break down the last 
remaining barrier defending the Reich, 
thus gaming direct access to the Ruhr. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIMPSON 
On September 13, 1944, it was announced 
that a new formation, the U.S. 9th Army, 
was in the field in France undei the com¬ 
mand of Lieut.-General William H. Simpson. 
General Simpson had served with the 
American Expeditionary Force in France in 
igi8 as chief of staff of the 33rd Division. 

Photo, U.S. Official 

Operation 11 Market," was preceded 
by an intense air bombardment to 
neutralize the ground defences, winch 
were formidable and increasing daily. 
Nevertheless, little 
opposition to the actual Operation 

landings was encoun- 1 Market ’ 

tored, in spite of the 
fact that the long columns of aircraft 
coming from Brilain had to fly low 
over the Dutch islands on which the 
Germans had heavy concentrations of 
anti-aircraft batteries. On the night 
of September 13-17 R.A.F. Lancasters 
bombed enemy airfields, railway mar¬ 
shalling yards and other targets in 
Germany and Holland, and on the 
morning of the 17th over 750 Flying 
Fortresses of the U.S.A. 8th A.F. 
bombed German gun positions over a 
wide area in the Netherlands. Before 
the gliders and transport aircraft landed 
their troops, Mitchell and Boston 
medium bombers of the R.A.F., to¬ 
gether with squadrons of Mosquitoes, 
Typhoons, Spitfires, Mustangs and 
Lightnings, bombed and strafed bar¬ 
racks and gun sii.es. 

Altogether well oyer 5,000 aircraft 
took part in the airborne opera! ions, 
undertaken by the Allied 1st Airborne 
Army (the formation of which had been 
announced by S.II.A.E.F. on August 
10). It included British, American and 
Polish units. Lieut.-General Lewis IT. 


CANADIANS LIBERATE THE ANCIENT CITY OF BRUGES 
On September 12,1944, the 1st Canadian Army occupied Bruges, Belgian city of canals, without 
a struggle, and thrust on across the Zeebrugge-Bruges-Ghent Canal, in the direction of Terneuzan, 
to within, five miles of the Netherlands border. (See map in page 3295.} Here citizens of Bruges 
cheer and wave to the incoming Canadians. Photo, Ne.io York Times Photos 
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Brereton, formerly commanding tie 
U.S.A. 9th A.E., was its commander, 
with Lieut.-General F. A. M. Browning 
(nee illustration in page 3194) of the 
British Army as Deputy Commander. 

The plan involved the landing of tliree 
separate forces. Its most striking 
feature was that tlio whole operation 
was to bo earned out in daylight. The 

„ nf British 1st Airborne 
Disposition ot . . . .. 

.. , Division (see table m 

Forces P a S° 3301 )> ulld(:r the 
command o£ Major- 
General B. E. Urquluirl, C.B., D.S.O., 
with a Polish parachute brigade in sup¬ 
port, was to be dropped at Arnhem, 
where one rail and two road bridges (one 
a pontoon bridge) spanned the Lower 
Rhino. Their prill cipiil t ask was to seize 
and hold the main road bridge. Elements 
of the U.S. 82nd Airborne Division were 
to establish the section from Grave to 
Nijmegen, where there were vital bridges 
over the Maas and the Waal respectively. 
They were also to capture tiro high 
ground south of Nijmegen overlooking 
(lie exits from the Reichswald. The 
third force was the U.8. 101st Airborne 
Division, which was i o create that pait of 
the corridor from the outskirts of Grave 
to Eindhoven, an important road junc¬ 
tion some 37 miles south of Nijmegen. 
The U.S. 82nd and 101st Airborne 
Divisions wore among the airborne 
troops who jumped the Atlantic Wall 
on Jane 6 {see. page 3190). The British 
1st Airborne Division had seen service 
in North Africa, Sicily and Italy ( see 
Chapters 256, 283 and 286). 

As success at Arnhem depended on 
success also at Eindhoven and Nijmegen, 
and there wore insufficient carrying 
planes and gliders to^ take all the 
divisions in in one lift, the Eindhoven 
and Nijmegen forces were given priority 
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CASUALTIES IN THE ADVANCE ON NIJMEGEN 
Eindhoven, where the U.S. 101st Airborne Division had been dropped on September 17, 1944, 
was reached and liberated next day by troops ot the British 2nd Armf, who pushed on imme¬ 
diately towards Nijmegen. The Germans, using self-propelled guns, attacked the advancing 
column, but were driven off by British tanks and R.A.F. Typhoons. Here men wounded in 
this action find some slight cover in a ditch by the roadside. Photo, British Official 


in available aircraft, and it was decided 
to land the 8,969 officers and men to be 
dropped at Arnhem in two lifts—first 
the 1st Parachute Brigade, the 1st Air 
Landing Brigade and about half the 
available sappers and gunners and other 


ASSAULT ON THE BELGIAN WATERWAYS 
The British 2nd Army met stubborn resistance to its passage of the Albert and Meuse-Scheldt 
Canals. British infantry, sappers and men of the Pioneer Corps carry an assault craft to the 
Meuse-Scheldt Canal, first crossed on September 10, 1944. Right, a 25-pounder of a British 
artillery field regiment defends the bridge-head seized over the Albert Canal at Beeringen on 
September 7, and held against repeated counter-attacks. Photos, British Official 


divisional troops ; then, the 4th Para¬ 
chute Brigade and the remaining divi¬ 
sional troops, with the Polish Parachute 
Brigade following later as reinforce¬ 
ments. The first lift was to seize 
the main road bridge and, if possible, 
the pontoon and railway bridges clown 
stream. The second lift was to establish 
a perimeter outside and surrounding the 
town of Arnhem. 

From the start of the operations, 
however, adverse weather conditions 







SCENE OF THE GREATEST AIRBORNE OPERATION OF THE WAR 



prevailed; in fact during the eight 
days’ battle that followed there were 
only two days oil which the weather 
permitted even a reasonable scale of 
offensive air support and air trans¬ 
portation. As a result the airborne 
formations were never completed to 
strength (the U.S.S2ndAirhorueDivision, 
for example, was without a complete 
glider-borne combat team). Moreover, 


After the remnants of the German 15th Army were forced back across the Seine, the enemy 
could make a stand before the German frontier was reached only along the line of the streams 
which debouch into the North Sea through the Rhine delta. It was to secure a foothold on the 
northern side of this triple water barrier that the great airborne operation of September 17,1944 
was planned and executed. (Shaded area round Arnhem is shown in large scale in page 3304.) 


it hud been intended to fly iu the 52nd 
Division, hut this project had to be 
abandoned. In addition, resupply 
missions were repeatedly cancelled, and 
oven when flown were often on a greatly 


BRITISH FORCES REACH HELMOND 

Troops of General Dempsey's 2nd Army reached Eindhoven at 6.30 p.m. on September 18, 1944, 
built a bridge overnight to replace one which the airborne forces had not succeeded in saving 
from destruction by the enemy, and advanced next day to Grave on the Maas, liberating on the 
way a number of towns in the Dutch province of North Brabant—’among them Helmond, Here 
British bren-gunners are covering the road into that town, (See also illus. in page 3209.) 


reduced scale. It was also unfortunate 
that the heavy commitments of the 
Allied air forces in respect of the 82nd 
and 101st Divisions necessitated the 
placing of the British 1st Airborne 
Division third on the priority list, for 
their task proved the most difficult of all 
and only narrowly fell short of success. 

The 101st Airborne Division drop was 
completely successful. The British 2nd 
Army iu a great thrust at dawn on 
September 18 from Valkenswaard near 
the Dutch-Belgian 
border overcame stiff lltis 1 " nc 
resistance from German ArReaches 
Panther tanks near Eindhoven 
Aalst and advanced to link up with 
the airborne troops at Eindhoven, 
which they entered at 6.30 p.m. (see 
illus. in pages 3216 and 3217). Tanks of 
the Guards Armoured Division reached 
Nijmegen and the south end of the 
600-yaid-long bridge across the Waal 
on September 20. American para¬ 
chutists, crossing the river in rubber 
boats under heavy shell and machine- 
gun fire, reached the north end of the 
bridge, which the two forces succeeded 
in capturing intact, forestalling enemy 
preparations for its demolition. The 2nd 
Army was ready to move on to Arnhem. 

The country around Arnhem is well 
wooded, and the number of open areas 
suitable for landing is limited. Four 
were eventually chosen outside the 
range of the heavy flak concentrated at 
Arnhem and the guns defending the 
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CAPTURE OF THE GREAT BRIDGE AT NIJMEGEN 

At Nijmegen,on September 19-20, 1944, the U.S, 82nd Airborne Division, supported by the 
Guards Armoured Division, fought one of the fiercest actions of the war to secure the great 
road bridge over the river Waal. 1. A 17-pdf. anti-tank gun guards the approach to the 
bridge. 2. Royal Engineers dismantle explosive charges from the piers of the captured 
bridge. 3. The Waal at Nijmegen : the upper bridge in the photograph is the one round 
which the furious battle of September ig-20 was fought. 4. A priest tends German wounded 
at the approach to the bridge. Photos, British Official; British Newspaper Pool 






LIEUT.-GENERAL BRERETON 

After serving in the Pacific and the Middle- 
East before becoming Commander of the 
U.S A 9th A.F., Lieut.-General Lewis Hyde 
Brereton was appointed to command the 
Allied ist Airborne Army on its formation 
(August 1944). He witnessed the operations 
of September 17 from the air 


followed almost at once by the billowing 
parachute,s of the 1st Brigade under the 
command of Brigadier G. W Lathbniy, 
D S 0 , M.B.E. In the British Army 
magazine “ Soldier,” Captain J. W. 
Shaw describes how the parachutists 
went into battle • “ From 1300 onwards 
they came in. Multi-coloured paia- 
chutes like bunches of giant flowers, red, 
blue, yellow and white, sailed down 
bringing men and stores. The Brigade 
battle-cry, ‘Whoa, Mahomed 1 ', picked 
up from Arabs in Tunisia hailing each 
other and their cattle, iang through the 
air. Gliders skimmed the tree-tops to 
make perfect landings. Casualties were 
negligible. The Red Devils were in 
Holland.” 

The three battalions of parachutists 
and a parachute squadron of Royal 
Engineers moved off at once. The 2nd 
Battalion, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
J. D. Frost, D.S.O., M.C. (see illustration 
in page 225.3), advanced quickly through 


the village of Hoelsum, and moved along 
the southern road running close to the 
north bank of the Lower Rhine. The 
3rd Battalion, under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel J. A. 0. Fitch, pushed up 
the Heelsum-Arnhem road, m order to 
approach the bridge from the north. 
The 1st Battalion, under Lieut.-Colonel 
D. T. Dobie, D.S.O., was held in leserve. 
The 1st Air Landing Reconnaissance 
Squadron, which should have attempted 
a cowp tie main against the bridge, was 
unable to do so as most of its transport 
failed to arrive. 


The 2nd and 3rd Battalions met light 
opposition at first, hut they soon ran 
into strong enemy positions and came 


under heavy fire from 
88 mm. guns, machine 
guns and mortars. The 
railway bridge was 


Parachutists 

Enter 

Arnhem 


blown up while some men of the 2nd 
Battalion were actually on it, though 


no one was hull. The rc^t of the 



aerodrome at Deeleu to the north. 
These are shown on the plan in page 
3304 at “ Y,” “ S,” “ L,” and “ X.” A 
fifth, marked “ V," was selected as the 
supply dropping point after the main 
landings had been effected. 

After the 21st Independent Parachute 
Company, under the command of Major 
B. A. WiDon, had reached the dropping 
zones to act as a marker force, the gliders 
carrying the 1st Air Landing Brigade 
and Divisional Headquarters flew in, 




ACCIDENTS OF LANDING 

Inverted landing by one American para¬ 
chutist on September 17, 1944, ant) (left) 
a crashed glider being examined by American 
airborne troops, The U.S, 101st Airborne 
Division went in near Eindhoven, the U.S, 
82nd near Nijmegen, Both Divisions jumped 
the Atlantic Wall on June 6. 

Photos, U.S. Official 


battalion pressed forward, only to 
come under fire from the high wooded 
ground at Den Brink. One company 
then skirted the position to the south, 
entered Arnhem, reached the bridge and 
seized the buildings commanding its 
northern end. A second company, 
having captured Den Brink, set out to 
cross the 150-yard wide river in order 
to outflank the southern defences of the 
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bridge, but no barges were available 
and the pontoon bridge had been 
destroyed. At dawn on the 18th, a 
mixed force of between 000 and 700 
men still held the northern end of the 
main bridge, but all that day the enemy 
kept up continuous shell and mortar 
fire, and in (ho evening made a heavy 
attack supported by tanks and self- 
propelled guns, which was successfully 
driven hack although four of the 
houses held by the parachutists were 


BRITISH 1st AIRBORNE DIVISION 


Commanded by Maj.-Gen 
1st Parachute Brigade 
1st, 2nd and 3rd Parachute Battalions 
I6ch Parachute Field Ambulance 
1st Air Landing Brigade 
2nd Bactajon South Staffordshire Regiment 
7th Battalion King’s Own ScotiJsh Borderers 
1st Battalion Border Regiment 
{81st Field Ambulance 
fst and 2nd Anti-tank Batteries of the R.A. 


R. B. UR Q.U HART, C.B., D.S.O. 

4th Parachute Brigade 

10th, i 1th, and !56ch Parachute Battalions 

133rd Parachute Field Ambulance 

21st Independent Parachute Company 
1st Air Landing Reconnaissance Squadron 
1st <£ 4th Parachute Squadrons 
9th and 261st Field Companies of the R.E. 
1st Air Landing Light Regiment 


Detachments of the Royal Army Service Corps, the Royal Corps of Signals, the Royal Army Medical Corps 
and the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 



balance of the division, due to land 
before 10 a.m. on the 18th, might do so 
hi safety. Cloud and foggy weather, 
however, held up its take-off until 
midday, and the landings were not made 
until the afternoon. The lo=s of so many 
vital hours in the arrival of these rein¬ 
forcements complicated still further a 
situation that had already become 
extremely difficult. 

The 2nd Smith Staffords and the 11th 
Parachute Battalion advanced as far 
as the St. Elizabeth Hospital by day¬ 
break of the 19th, but Attemptt0 
increasing pressure from Establish 
the enemy made further Perimeter 
progress impossible. 

While these efforts were made to 
reinforce the dwindling and hard 
pressed forces at the northern end 
of the budge, the rest of the Air 
Landing Brigade and the 1th Parachute 
'Brigade (under Brigadier J, W. Ilackett, 
D.S.O., M.B.E., M.O.), which had come 
in with the second lift, sought to estab¬ 
lish the planned perimeter around Arn¬ 
hem. A confused and hitter struggle 
followed, in which the Glider Pilots 
—1,126 strong—fought alongside the 
Border Begiment, the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, and the Independent 
Parachute Company. Casualties were 


FIRST AIRBORNE DIVISION LANDS 
AT ARNHEM 

Parachutists of the ist Parachute Brigade 
land near Arnhem. The first two gliders of 
the ist Air Landing Brigade to arrive (right), 
bringing Headquarters signallers, jammed 
wings. The landings near Arnhem were 
made with very little loss or damage, and all 
units were able at once to set about the tasks 
allotted to them. Photos, British Ojf'.ciol 

river. Covering fire from a Spandau, 
however, prevented any further advance. 

The list Battalion followed the 2nd 
and 3rd down the railway. The Ger- 


sefc on fire. 

Tho 3rd Ball all on suffered severe 
casualties and only a few men from one 
company leached the school close to 
the budge to join Ihe sappers fighting 
with the 2nd Battalion The other 
companies, surrounded on the 18th near 
the railway si ation by an ever-increasing 
number of the enemy, were split into 
two groups and could make no progress 
until dawn tire following day when all 
that were left seized ihe Pavilion by ihe 


reached the St. Elizabeth Hospital and 
was in touch with the 2nd Battalion, 
which had been urgently demanding 
reinforcements to maintain its hold on 
the bridge. 

Meanwhile the 1st Battalion of the 
Border Begiment and the 7th Battalion 
of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
arriving on schedule by glider, held tire 
lauding grounds and dropping zones so 
that the second lift containing the 





CORPORAL HARPER CAPTAIN QUERIPEL LIEUT GRAYBURN 

(Torfc and Lancaster fteg/mentj (Roya/ Sussex Reg/mentJ (Parachute Regiment) 

Corporal John William Harper, The V C was awarded to Capt Lieut John Holiington Gray 

to whom the V C was post- Lionel Ernest Queripel for burn commanded the platoon 

humously awarded, com- courage, leadership and <le- which attempted on Sept 17, 

manded the leading section in votion to duty m the Arnhem 1944, to seize the road bridge 

an assault on September 29, operations On Sept 19, 1944, at Arnhem Forced to withdraw 

1944 on a strongly held natural he commanded a parachute from the bridge, his platoon 

defensive position The per- company which held up the held a house near it until the 

sonal gallantry of Cpl Harper, enemy for 9 hours Though 20th Killed while directing 

who was killed, ensured the badly wounded he covered the the withdrawal of his men, and 


positions wrie continually on mui 
immuiLihoii w i- miming dun I, (lu hi \ 
house had been burnt down and the 
wounded leacju d si nous piopoilions 


By llit* 20tli the u numing loicr, of 
sonic 110 men md live 01 u\ ollicois, 
was buldni" m mins (lost to and 


underlie itli tlie In idee 
Did ruth each horn 
tlie situation Ikc.uiu 
moie liopihss Tin 


Fight foi 
the Biiilge 
15 nets 


Oflinal Amount ol llu Butish Anlioine 


Divisions descnlxs llu* (lid simply in 
tlicse woids “ Then was no mom 


aimiiuiulion, llieie lud been no food for 
a long lime, and iuully a man but was 
wounded The veiy giound on winch 
the dcfendiis slood 01 ctoudud was 


constantly sound by llames limn the 
binning lioiihis about li, and no man 
could ietn<uu tin it and live Mo m the 


end (lie galhuit lemuaul wore dispensed 
oi (aptui (il ” 


By Seplenibei 20 a peuinoler of de¬ 
fence was (sfnl)lished to the west of 



success of the operation withdrawal of his men posthumously awarded the V C 


LCE SERGT. BASKET FIELD 
(South Sta/fordsh/re Regiment) 
At Oosterbeek by Arnhem on 
~ 4, L -Sergt 
yfield, him- 
nded, con- 
a d to fire 
tank gun 
t of action, 
r and fired 
led Post- 
L the V C 


MAJOR CAIN 
(Roya/ Northumberland Fusi/lerrJ 
From Sept 19-25, 1944, a 
company of the South Stafford¬ 
shire Regiment, commanded 
by Major Robert Henry Cain, 
succeeded in holding a key 
position during the Battle of 
Arnhem He personally 
knocked out several Tiger tanks 
with a 1 Piat 1 His coolness and 
courage won him the V C 


FLT-LIEUT LORD 
(Royal Air Force) 

With his starboard engine 
burning furiously, Fit -Lieut 
David Samuel Anthony Loid 
flew on on Sept 19, 1944, to 
drop supplies to the airborne 
men at Arnhem His mission 
completed, he ordered his crew 
to abandon the Dakota, himself 
remaining at the controls 
Posthumously awarded the V C 


Germans had brought edge of Oosterbeek bounded on (he south 

foicemcnts and were by the Lowei Rhine, and there to hold 

Ldes the whole Brigade out until the long expected relief fiorn 

to afternoon of the 19th the Butish 2nd Airny aruved a do 

the railway and occupy cision that resulted m all but a very 

1 between Oosteibeek small part of the supplies dropjx d fi out 

By the evening the the air with indomitable coinage and 

Brigade had been re- persistence falling into enemy hands, 

250 It had almost no since the dropping ground “ V" was 

, and the Germans weie not within the new perimeter, and wiro- 

The troops on the less contact could not be established 


MAJOR-GENERAL URQUHART 
Major-General R E Urquhai t, C B , D S 0 , 
commanded tho British ist Airborne Division 
chopped near Arnhem on Sept IJ, 1944 He 
landed with his men and was with them 


t he lemfoiced and the with headquarters. when the 2,490 that remained of the 

refore reluctantly taken On the bridge itself tho valiant de- original force of 10,095 were withdrawn 
imeter on the western fenders prepared for a final stand. Their Tinhorn™Q ^ 
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BRITISH STAND AT ARNHEM 

i A parachutist in action in a ruined 
house at Oosterbeek, just west of 
Arnhem 2 Two German prisoners 
captured by parachutists 3 Manning 
a 75-mm gun on the outskirts of 
Arnhem 4 Majoi 'Jock* Neill 
(left), who fought on though wounded 
m both legs and arms, and Lieut 
McCartney giving orders to machine- 
gun crews Photographers of the 
Army Film and Photographic Unit 
landed with the Allied 1st Airborne 
Army in the Netherlands One of 
those at Arnhem, writing on Sept 20, 
1944, said, * This is the fourth day of 
fighting and camera work is almost out 
of the question All day we are under 
shell, mortar and machine-gun fire ' 
But they succeeded in bringing out 
some remarkable photographs, as the 
illustrations to this chapter testify 
Phot 09 r British Official 
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THE BATTLE OF ARNHEM 

Along this stretch of the Lower Rhine running through and west of the pleasant garden city ol 
Arnhem was iought one of the great battles of British arms Here for ten days a foice of ten 
thousand men, flown in to enemy-occupied territory, maintained a hold, reduced at the end to 
the area just across the river from Dnel, waiting in vain for ground forces to come up to them. 

Crown Copyt iqhl 


Oosterbeek, the centre of which was 
Hartestein. Here for more than five 
days the remnants of the British 1st 
Airborne Division stood. Only 250 of 
the Polish Parachute Brigade, dropped 
south of the Lower Rhine near Duel on 
the 21st to reinforce them, succeeded in 
getting across the river, despite desperate 
efforts during four nights. The western 
half of the perimeter comprised a detach¬ 
ment of Glider Pilots, the remainder of 
three companies of the Border Regi¬ 
ment, the Poles and a number of Royal 
Eugineors, all commanded by Brigadier 
P. II. W. Hicks, D.S.O., M.C. The other 
half consisted of three Glider Pilot de¬ 
tachments, the Borderers, the Recon¬ 
naissance Squadron, the 21st Indepen¬ 
dent Parachute Company, elements of 
the Royal Army Service Corps now 


fighting as infantry, all thal remained 
of the 156th and 10th Parachute Bat¬ 
talions, elements of the 1st, 3id and lltli 
Parachute Battalions, and the 2nd South 
Staffords. This eastern half was under 
the command of Brigadier llaokctt. 
Every officer and man fought during 
those last grim days with “ a gallant 
tenacity, equalled perhaps, but never 
surpassed by any soldiers of the British 
Army either now or at any other time 
in its long and honourable history.” 

Throughout the fighting, courageous 
Dutch civilians cooked food, supplied 
water, acted as stretcher bearers, nursed 
tlie wounded, and maintained the civil 
telephone service, which was of inestim¬ 
able value when wireless contacts failed. 

If the British 2nd Army could have 
continued their thrust into the Nether¬ 


lands up the ouo road thui spills into 
two aft or leaving Nijmegen and joins 
together again near Arnhem, the 1st 
Airborne Division might well have been 
relieved. But no tank wh fhe3nd 
or armoured vehicle (|id nol 

could leave that road 0()me Up 
without becoming 
bogged, and large strclolios of it were 
under enemy observation Jrmn higher 
ground and could be shelled at will. 
During thoso vital days, the road 
was never continuously under Allied 
control nor free, from the, enemy’s fire. 
Sometimes it was cut for hours on end, 
and sometimes the point of tlio Allied 
spearhead was blunted by frontal 
counter-attacks. Two hundred and fifty 
men of the Dorsetshire Regiment suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the southern bank ol 
the Lower Rhino west of Arnhem on 
September 22, where they made contact 
with the Polish Parachute Brigado and, 
like the Poles, tried desperately to get 
across. 















On September 22, General Urquliart 
sent Lieut -Colonels C. B. Mackenzie and 
E. C. Myeis, CBK., D.S.O., to find 
Clenei al Browning and repoit. They re¬ 
turned with the cider to evacuate. On 
the nights of September 25-26 and 26-27 
the majority of those who remained of 
the hcioic Bntish 1st Auboine Division 
were withdrawn across the rivei m 
assault boats. The Division, which went 
m 10,005 strong (including tlie glider 




‘THEY OFFERED US WATER AND APPLES-ALL THEY HAD’ 
Throughout the battle of Arnhem, Dutch civilians co-operated with the British, cooking food, 
supplying water, helping the wounded, keeping civilian telephone lines working After the 
battle, the town was cleared of all its inhabitants. When they returned after the liberation of 
the Netherlands eight months later, those who were fortunate enough to find their homes stand¬ 
ing found them empty—stripped bare by the ' Herrenvolk ’ Photo, British Official 







THESE SUPPLIES ARRIVED 
The Supply Diopping Point (see plan 
opposite) was outside the perimeter formed 
west of Arnhem, but owing to the break¬ 
down of communications, supplies con¬ 
tinued to be sent down, with severe losses 
of aircraft, in the appointed spot . only 7 4 
per cent of tons dropped, including this 
parachute-load, was collected by the be¬ 
leaguered division, Photo, B) itish Official 


pilots), had lost 7,605 officers and men in 
lulled, wounded and mis,sing. As Mr. 
Winston Clnircliill said in liis war survey 
on September 28, tlie words “ Not in 
Vain ” might be the pride of those who 
survived, and the epitaph of those who 
fell, for “ in attack most daring, in de¬ 
fence most cunning, in endurance most 
steadfast, they performed a feat of arms 
which will be remembered and recounted 
as long as the virtues of courage and 


resolution have power to move the hearts 
of men ” 

The Battle of Arnhem had indeed not 
been in varn, for the Allies had secured 
all the bridges over two of the three 
great defences of the northern Nether¬ 
lands and now possessed a fiim base for 
further operations Moreover, the enemy 
had been compete! to use and maintain 
oil (lie Lower Rhine a large force that 
might otherwise have been thrown 


against the U.S. 82nd and 101st Divi¬ 
sions farther south His losses, too, had 
not been light at a time when every man 
counted in the defence of the Rhine 
delta and of the Scheldt estuary. 

Apart from the great qualities dis¬ 
played by the troops, operation “ Mar¬ 
ket ” will always be a classical example 
of the strategic use of aii borne forces. 
It revealed their potentialities and also 
their limitations which even further 



GERMAN TANK IN THE STREETS OF ARNHEM 

On September 19, lightly armed Airborne men, trying to get through to support comrades who 
had seized the north end of the road bridge on the 17th, were met by German tanks as they 
entered Arnhem, and were forced to withdraw from the position they had reached near the 
St. Elizabeth Hospital. Photo, German Official 
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developments of air transport cannot 
eliminate. Tlxeir operations are par¬ 
ticularly sensitive to weatlier conditions 
and the nature of the tenain can 
seldom be such as to present no difficulty 
in finding lauding grounds for large 
numbers of aircraft. The chief limiting 
factor must however inevitably be the 
length of time during which the force 
landed can meet the enemy’s reaction 


SURVIVORS WHO REACHED NIJMEGEN 
At noon on September 22, 1944, General Urquhart decided that he must send two officeis to acquaint 
General Browning with the position at Arnhem. They got tluough ami returned, and the plans 
they had made lor evacuation were put into effect. By noon on the 27th, all who remained ol 
the gallant band—less than a fourth of the original ten thousand—were back In Nijmegen. A 
few of them are seen here sorting arms they managed to bring out with them. 

without the support of the main army 
Reinforcement by air may prolong the 


period but not indefinitely. On the other 
hand, the time the supporting army will 
take to come up naturally depends not 


only on llic distance it. has to traverse 
but also on the enemy’s opposition to 
its advance. 


OOSTERBEEK BURNS AFTER THE BRITISH 


WITHDRAWAL 

The last stand of the British airborne forces landed near Arnhem was made on the slightly 
higher ground to the west of the suburb of Oosterbeek, There, with dwindling ammunition, 
little food, and towards the end, no water—lor the Germans cut off the town water supply— 
they held out from September 20, 1944, until their evacuation a week later m conditions that 
worsened from hour to hour. Photo< Keyslone 


Objects Aimed 
at Justified 
Risks Taken 


In flic case of Lite Arnhem landing it 
must have boon evident that limiting 
conditions would be so nearly reached 
that great iisles would 
have to be taken. The 
distance, sonic sixty 
miles, that Ihu support¬ 
ing army would have to iTOverse, in¬ 
cluding the crossing of three large 
rivers, might well have boon considered 
impossible. Nevertheless, I ho import¬ 
ance ol tlio object to bo gained and the 
need of speed fully justified the, accept¬ 
ance of risks. Weather, no doubt, was 
largely responsible for the tailure to 
secure conpileto success ; but probably 
the inability to deploy sufficient lorce 
to protect, effectively, the sides of the 
corridor through which (lie supporting 
army advanced was the chief reason 
it was held up in the last, ten-mile 
stretch beyond Nijmegen. Apparently 
congestion on the immensely long line 
of communication stretching back to 
Normandy limited the size of the force 
that could bo kept in action. 

On the whole, the degree of success 
achieved by the enterprise was more 
remarkable than its partial failure. 
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Chapter 326 

BELGIUM & LUXEMBURG REGAIN THEIR LIBERTY 

The gi eater part of Belgium, victim of the German onslaught of May 1940 , 
was liberated with _ spectacular rapidity in a few days of September 1944. 
rlei people s continued stubborn fight against Hitlei 's “ new order ” by 
sabotage and passive resistance is described here as well as the coming ot 
their freedom. For her history in 1943, see Chapters 273 and 274. Something 
of the stniggle of Luxemburg, incorporated into the Greater Reich in 1942, and 
freed in 1944, is also set down in the following pages 


B y 1041 approximately D7 per cent 
ot the Belgian people were re- 
bifllmg Tire Germans in .some 
way or another. A large number 
resisted actively, the icmamder did all 
they could passively to make the 
Geimans realize that they and theii 
“New Order" were the hated enemy 
Largely through the trade unions, 
officially suppressed but in fact still 
secretly active, resistance among 
weaken, became so widespread and 
highly organized that the indispensable 
supply of skilled Belgian labour fell far 
short of the Germans' objective. More¬ 
over, an increasing number of deportees 
made their way back to Belgium from 
Germany and went into hiding. By the 
end of 1943 there were at least 300,000 
of these ufractal) cs, and at the begin¬ 
ning of 1944 the Germans themselves 
acknowledged that the number of 
people in hiding threatened to exceed the 
number of German troops m Belgium. 

One of the chief weapons used by the 
Germans to coerce Belgian workers was 
their control of the country’s food. By 
keeping the average 
t worker’s ration just 
above starvation level 
they were able to 
blackmail hundreds of thousands into 
their seiviee. From the begmniug of 
1943 the elaborately organized Food 
Office proved entirely inadequate to its 
tasks, for the black market had become 
so widespread that the Germans were 
forced to sel up their own black market 
oiganization to maintain control of 
agricultural production. 

The Resistance Movement was 
staunchly supported by all classes of 
the community: the Church, the 
Universities, the Magistrature, the per¬ 
sonnel of the Central and Communal 
administrations, the Police Force, and 
even the Labour Offices, defied the 
German authorities and allied them¬ 
selves to the cause of freedom. 

Various organizations were foimed 
by the rrfraclav es with the immediate 
object of providing a livelihood for 
their members, aiicl the ultimate aim 
of expelling the invader. Apart from 
numerous clandestine organizations, the 
two chief Resistance Movements were 


Strength ot 
the Resistance 


the Secret Army (Armee Blanche), 
which came into existence towards the 
end of 1942, and the “ Front de l’lnde- 
pendanee," founded in 1941. The lattei, 
with strong left tendencies, was more 
feared by the Germans. One of its 
clandestine papers declared in January 
1944 that it was the duty of all partisan-, 
(o become the advance-guard of the 
Allied aimies, and appealed to the 
Belgian Government in London to 
piovide it with 1 arms. The Secret Army 
consisted mainly of more traditionally- 
minded patriots and was organised on 
military lines. It followed Allied 
directives and went into action on 
June 6, the day of the Allied invasion 
of France. On September 3 General 
Eisenhower appointed Major-General 
Yvon Gerard, who fought in the 
Belgian campaign of 1940, as Com¬ 
mander of the Belgian Forces of the 
Interim. Their first communique 
revealed that during August the Forces 


of the Interior had carried out more 
than 415 operation^ on the Belgian 
railway network, effected 53 derailments 
and collisions, destioyed 18 bridges, and 
sunk two German torpedo boats in 
Antwerp harbour. Acts of sabotage 
committed by patriots ill the first six 
months of 1944, far too numerous to 
recoid in detail, were mainly attacks on 
railways, canals and power cables. 

German reprisals became increasingly 
severe. During the first four months of 
the year, the Germans published the 
names of 111 hostages 
whom they had put German 
to death. According to Reprisals 
a statement by Mr. 

Hubert Fieri ot, Premier of the exiled 
Government (August 1944), no fewer 
than 7,500 Belgians were shot, 10,000 
put into concentration camps, and 
500,000 deported between May 1940 
and August 1944. But repression did not 
curb the Belgian spirit of resistance. 



BELGIAN POLICE SEARCH CIVILIANS IN BRUSSELS 

Resistance in Belgium was widespread and persistent, and the Germans resorted to the methods 
of repression common in their treatment of all the occupied countries. On January 18, 1944, 
the Belgian Government in London stated that they had a fist of 1,200 Belgians executed since the 
beginning of the war, including 700 hostages shot without trial. Here, in blacked-out Brussels, 
Belgian police under Gestapo orders search passers-by for arms and resistance literature. 
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SUPPLIES FOR THE BELGIAN SECRET ARMY 
The Secret Army, one of the two chief resistance movements in Belgium, came into existence 
towards the end of 1942 Arms and ammunition for its use were dropped by parachute into 
agreed fields by Allied airmen. Here a container, dropped in daylight after the invasion of 
Normandy, is being collected by a farm cart. Below, a nurse of the Secret Army gives first aid to 
a British soldier during the occupation of Antwerp (September 4, 1944). 

Photos, British Official; British Neu'spaper Pool 


By May 23, 1944, as a result of the 
increased facilities for sabotage and 
banditry afforded by the severe Allied 
aerial bombardments, and the fact 
that many civil servants and railway- 
men had taken the opportunity to dis¬ 
appear, General von Falkenhausen, the 
German Military Commander, issued a 
special order decreeing the punishment, 
by penal servitude, imprisonment or 
even death, of anyone leaving his place 


of work, or failing to resume work when 
this had been interrupted by force of 
circumstance. New methods of op¬ 
pression included the establishment of a 
special summary court martial, an in¬ 
crease in the powers of the Gestapo and 
S.S., mass executions, the application 
of more than medieval tortures, and the 
ruthless extermination of Jews. 

In the summer of 1944, moreover, 
important changes took place in the 
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German administrative system. A 
decree issued by Hitler 011 July 13,194-1, 
replaced llio previous military adminis¬ 
tration in Belgium and northern France 
by a civil administration under a 
Tteich Commissioner. It was announced 
Hint in future the. rights of military 
sovereignty exorcised by the Military 
Commander would he vested in the 
Commander of the Armed Forces in 
Belgium and Northern France, serving 
under the Eeieh Commissioner, This 
post was given to Grolre, Gauleiter of 
Cologne-Aachen, while General of In¬ 
fantry Grasse was appointed Military 
Commander. Gauleiter Groho and 
General Grasse took over from General 
von Falkenhausen on July 18. 

On August !), however, it was an¬ 
nounced that Jungclaus, General of the 
S.S. and Lt.-General of Police, had been 

appointed by Hitler as n . 

HI, i> ,i ci o r Closer Control 
Ohiot of the b.S, tincl ^ g ^ 

Police in Belgium and , 

Northern France. Tins in Be ^ um 

was followed by ihc news on August 11 

that, Jungclaus had been appointed 

Commandcr-in-Chief of the Wehrmacht 

m Belgium—a move indicating close 

control by the S.S. of German troops in 

Belgium. 

Late in 1943 there was a consider¬ 
able drop in the number of supporters 
of the “ New Order ” in Belgium, and 
quisling organizations began to dis¬ 
integrate as the certainty of German 
defeat grew daily more apparent. At 
the beginning of 1944 Belgian quislings 
could be roughly divided into two 
groups: those hoping to save them¬ 
selves by leaving the sinking Nazi ship; 
and those who fanatically continued 
to cling to the wreck. Belgksists and 





lieut.-general tschoffen 

General Paul Tschoften, a barrister of Liege, 
escaped from occupied Belgium in 1942. 
Appointed head of the Civil Affairs Mission 
on July 8, 1944, he returned to lus country 
immediately on the entry of the Allied 
troops, who fiist crossed the Belgian border 
on September 2. P/iulu, Pieloi lul Prcsi 


some traitors belonging to the Flemish 
Nationalist Movement (Vlaamsch 
National Vcrbond, or V.N.V.) rvere in 
the fast group; other V.N.V. ad¬ 
herents and members ol the Walloon 
Nazi Movement, “ Hex," and of the 
German Flemish Collaborationist Com¬ 
munity, “ Devlag,” were in the second. 
The Germans entrusted these quisling" 
organizations with no real power, 
though they used their militias in sup¬ 
port of German army and police forces. 

During 19-14, “Rex” and “Devlag” 
came to the fore at the expense of the 
V.N.V. While the leader of “ Devlag,” 
Van do Wiele, and the 
Rexist leader, Degrelle, 
Loured Belgian workers’ 
camps in Germany in 


Activities of 
Belgian 
Nazis 


July on a recruiting drive for the S.S. 
formations, the V.N.V. leader’s tour of 
Flanders received no support from the 
Germans. The dismissal of VonFalken- 
hausen left greater power in the hands 
of the auxiliary police formations of 
“ Rex ” and “ Devlag.” Large-scale 
reprisals against patriots were sub¬ 
sequently carried out by these terrorist 
organizations. 

In February 194 4, the S.S. Walloon 
Brigade, fighting on the Russian front, 
was encircled by the Russians in the 
Cherkassy pocket and all but wiped out. 
Degrellc, who was fighting with the 
Brigade, succeeded to its command on 
the death of Lucien Lippert, A few 
days later, leaving the remnants of his 
troops still fighting, ho escaped by 
plane with some of his officers to 


Hitler’s headquarters, where the Fuehrer 
decorated him with the insignia of the 
Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross " for 
his heroic deeds.” 

In August 1944 Degrelle again re¬ 
lumed to the Russian front and the 
Walloon S.S. Brigade as well as the 
Flemish S.S. Brigade, Langeinark, took 
part in the final battles in the Baltic 
area. 

As in previous years, the Germans 
in 1914 weie obliged to rely on the 
Belgian Secretaries-General of the vari¬ 
ous government departments to admin¬ 
ister the country. Resistance among 
the rank and file of the administrative 
peisonnel was stimulated by the mili¬ 


tary successes of the United Nations. 
The most treacherous among the Secre¬ 
taries-General began to produce excuses, 
and even Romsee. Secretary-General for 
Home Affair.- and one of the most 
notorious eollaboiafors, showed a change 
of heart. The V.N.V. leader, Elias, 
repeatedly attacked the Secretaries- 
General for their" conservative policy.” 
Van Coppenollc, the chief of the 
Gendarmerie, continued to collaborate 
wholeheartedly. Patriotic functionaries 
were still in the central and local 
administration, and ipsistance was evi¬ 
dent even in the Food and Labour 
Offices. Dismissals of patriotic burgo¬ 
masters during 1913 and 1944 became 



PRINCE CHARLES ASSUMES THE REGENCY 
King Leopold of the Belgians was removed from Belgium to Germany on June 7, 1944. When 
the Government returned to Brussels in September, Parliament was assembled and, in accordance 
with the constitution, on September 20 elected as Regent Prince Charles, Count of Flanders, 
brother of the King. After Leopold’s removal, Prince Charles took to the maquis and renamed 
with the resistance group in the Ardennes until September 11. Photo, Planet News 
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Preparations 

for 

Libei ation 


ft'pqin nt md tiv the middle ot 1911 
out of mm piounml ifotunois, foui 
vih lmmei \ N"\ pohtici ms and 
tlirt i found RlmAs 

On J inuan 1, 1941 Mr Pieilot 
birndcad fiom London a mes^me to 
the Belgian people in wlni li lie e\pie--sed 
his eonfid< nee that Bel 
gium it ould be libei ited 
duiuig tlie \eu In 

tic billnv mg montlis 
the Belgian Gov mini lit stiumthened 
its aimed forces and piepaied bj decree 
new l<n\s (published m the olhoial 
gn/(tt<, the Monitnu Beige”) to be 
applied aftei hbeiation 
Mi Camille Gutt (Minister of Finance 
and Economic Afl.aus) annonneed the 
futuri application of monctan and 
hn.mcial mtasuies, and sweeping decrees 
veie issued which abolished all laws 
illegally introduced by the Germans 
during the occupation Further mea 
suies provided for a quick purge of the 
collaborationist admnustiation 
The Minister of Information and 
Justice, Mr Antoine Delfosse, declared 
in a broadcast speech on January 22 
“ Faithful to the nation’s mandate, the 
Belgian legitimate Government, reas¬ 
sembling all Belgian forces distributed 
across the world, has continued the war 
on land, at sea and in the an ” 

In the ensuing months the Govein- 


BELGIAN PREMIER WITH A BELGIAN SPITFIRE SQUADRON 

The Belgian Air Force reformed in Britain after Belgium was overrun by the enemy flew with 
the R A F in the Battle of Britain On January 15 191(4 it accounted for its hundredth enemy 
aircraft Here Mr Hubert Pierlot, Premier of the exiled Belgian Government is speaking to the 
pilots and ground staff of a Belgian Spitfire Squadron stationed in England which he visited on 


the eve of Belgium's National Day (July 21) 

meat intensified preparations foi a 
speedy return to a liberated Belgium 
Meanwhile, plans were co-ordinated 
with the Bntish Government, and on 
May 16 Belgium signed agreements 
with the United Kingdom and the 


REMOVING TRACES OF THE INVADER AT EUPEN 
Eupen, one of the three towns ceded to Belgium by Germany after the war of 1914-18 and 
remcorporated in the Reich in 1940 (see page 2725), was captured m the night of September 11-12, 
1944, by the U S 1st Army The people, while not actively hostile, were silent and did not greet 
the Allied troops with the jubilation they met elsewhere in Belgium Here Nazi insignia are 
being removed from Eupen police station Photo, Planet Netos 


Photo Bi ilish Official 

United Stales relating to the admims- 
ti ation of Belgian tcintoiy aftei libera¬ 
tion Consequently, Mi I’m lot and 
Mr Paul Ilenn Spaak (Minister of 
Foreign Ail.urs) were heavily attacked 
by the German contiolh d piess and 
radio in Belgium Thu statement that 
Belgium would lemam m Allied oocupa 
tion as long as the w.u lasted was 
paiticulaily lesentocl by the Geimans 
On June 8 the Butisli Foieign Secretaiy, 
Mr Anthony Eden, icalhimed that the 
Belgian Government m London was 
lecogmzed by Britain as the legal and 
constitutional Government of Belgium 
The tiansfer of King Leopold fiom 
Belgium to Gcimany on June 7 came 
to the knowledge of the Belgian people 
thiough a broadcast on 
June 13 by the Belgian 
radio service m London, 
which, diumg tho ycais 
of exile, broadcast rogulaily in French 
and Flemish Several days before June 6 
the Belgian people weie warned to bo 
on the alert against possible false ouleis 
and piovocative statements emanating 
from tlie enemy, and Mi Pieilot appealed 
to them to assist tlie foices of the 
Resistance with all possible means. 
Detailed advice on liow to assist tho 
Allies was given m radio broadcasts by 
a spokesman at Supieme Headquarteis, 
Allied Expeditionary Force 
On July 8, Lieut--General Paul 
TschofEen was appointed as Chief of 
tho Belgian Civil and Military Allans 
Mission to Belgium Belgian troops, 
trained m England, fought with the 
1st Canadian Army across northern 


Wauling 
Against 
False Orders 
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GREAT BRIDGE AT NIJMEGEN IN ALLIED HANDS 
The battle for the road bridge across the river Waal at Nijmegen in the Netherlands raged for twenty-four hours 
before American parachutists, who crossed the river in assault boats under withering fire to capture the north end, 
on September 20, 1944, joined tanks of the Guards Armoured Division roaring across after a fierce struggle for 
the south end Here a British soldier stands guard at the entrance to the bridge after it was safely in Allied hands 
Note the portrait of a smiling Hitler left by the former German guard Photo, British Newspaper Pool 
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BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS AT OOSTERBEEK BY ARNHEM 

Men of the British ist Airborne Division, dropped near Arnhem in the Netherlands on September 17, 1944, reached 
and seized the northern end of the road bridge it was their object to capture intact, but relief by ground forces did 
not came, and they vie re driven back to the western suburb of Oosterbeek, where, under constant artillery and 
mortar fire, and hemmed in by superior forces, they held on grimly for a week until those who remained were 
evacuated Here a patrol of parachutists is searching the ruins of a house at Oosterbeek Photo, Bntish (\JJLcial 
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THE LAST POST SOUNDS AGAIN AT THE MENIN GATE 
From July 1927 when Lord Plumer unveiled the Menin Gate memorial—erected at Ypres to the memory ot the Allied 
soldiers who fell defending the salient in the First Great War—-until May 10, 1940, when the Germans again invaded 
Belgium, the nightly ceremony of sounding the Last Post there was carried out by Belgians With the liberation of 
Ypres on September fi, 1944, the ceremony recommenced The two buglers here seen at the Gate are members of the 
Ypres File Brigade and assistants at the local police station (See also illustration in page 884 ) Photo, British Official 
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RED ARMY’S SELF-PROPELLED GUNS THRUST ON TO RIGA 
Units oi General Yeremenko’s 2nd Baltic Army broke through German defences on the Latvian border in mid-July 1944 
and captured Dvinsk In the following month they encountered stiffer resistance on both sides of the Riga highway, 
where the manv natural obstructions had been reinforced and strengthened by enemy artillery and mortars But 











France, and participated in the liberation 
of theii own countiy. 

On September 5 Mr Pierlot in a 
farewell bioadcast fiom London an¬ 
nounced the beginning of the liberation 
of Belgium in iho following words. 
“ The Allied ainiies have entered 
Belgium They advance wilh iriesis- 
tible dash, and with evoiy step they 
deliver a fi action ol our torntoiy." 

Several days latei the Pierlot Govern¬ 
ment retni ned to Brussels. Pour 
years of German occupation had not 
broken the thread of legal continuity 
which linked the exiled Government 
to the people. 

The liberation ot Belgium was effected 
with exceptional speed by the Allies, 
assisted by the Belgian Resistance Move¬ 
ment, On September 2 
Bntish and American 
forces crossed the 
Pranco-Belgian frontier. 
Next day Biitish tanks entered Brussels, 
and Antwerp was liberated on the 4th, 
though some time elapsed before the 
freeing of the Scheldt estuary per¬ 
mitted the use of the port. {Sec 
Chapters 320, 325 and 332) The 
liberators were received everywhere 
with great enthusiasm by the Belgians. 

With the approach of the Allies, a 
mass flight of German and quisling 


Enthusiastic 
Reception of 
Liberators 



MAJOR-GENERAL GERARD 

Both before and after the Allied break¬ 
through into Belgium, resistance groups, 
organized by the Belgians themselves, 
seriously disrupted German communications. 
Major-General Yvon Gerard’s appointment 
as Commander of the Belgian Forces of the 
Interior by General Eisenhower—approved 
by the Belgian Government—was announced 



LIFE IN BELGIUM BEGINS AGAIN 
By mid-October 1944, transport, police and public services in Belgium were resumed in many 
districts, and shops reopened for business. Typical of the return to normal was Turnhout, 26 
miles north-east of Antwerp ; here at a street comer, a few weeks after liberation, a member 
of the Civil Police directs Allied dispatch-riders. Nearby is the penal colony of Merksplas : 
hence the inscription which runs, ‘ We want the Boches in quod.’ Photo, Bntish Official 


officials with their families took place 
One last act of the Germans before 
leaving Biussels was to set fire to the 
“ Palais de Justice,” which contained 
the records of the Gestapo. 

After its leturn to Biussels on 
September 8, Mr. Pierlot’s Government 
resumed its functions. Relations with 
S H.A E.F. followed the plans agreed 
upon. Lieut -Geneial Tschoffen an¬ 
nounced on the 9th that all the 
Seeretaiies-General who had served 
under the occupation had been sus¬ 
pended. Vital ordinances were issued 
and parliamentary activity was resumed 
without delay. The Belgian Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies reassembled 111 
joint session on September 19—their first 
meeting since May 1940. On the follow¬ 
ing day Prince Charles, brother of King 
Leopold, was elected Regent for the King, 
who remained a prisoner in Germany. In 
accordance with the intention he expres¬ 
sed in July 1943, Mr. Pierlot and his 
Government resigned. Smce, however, 
no general election could be held until 
the return of deported workers and 
prisoners of war, at the Regent's invita¬ 
tion Mr. Pierlot resumed the Premier¬ 
ship and formed a new interim Coalition 
Government whose composition was 
announced on September 26. Of its 
nineteen members, seven were Catholics, 
five Socialists, three Liberals, two 
Communists, one non-party, and one 


ment. Besides Mr. Pierlot, only three 
members of the London Government 
weie included: Mr Spaak (Foreign 
Affairs), Mr. Gutt (Finance), and Mr. 
de Vleeschauwer (Colonies) Mr. Victor 
de Laveleye (Liberal), originator of 
the V ” campaign (see pages 1790, 
1796 and illus. 111 page 2017) became 
Minister of Education. Dr. Marteaux 
and Mr. F Demauy, founders of the 
" Front de l’lndcpendance Beige,” were 
Munster of Public Health and Munster 
without Portfolio lespectively. The 
new Government was the first m which 
the Communists held office. A bill 
extending the u special powers ” accorded 
to the Government 111 1939 w'as passed 
by the Chamber on November 28, by 
the Senate on December 7. 

Meanwhile, the leaders of the Re¬ 
sistance and of the extreme left claimed 
that the Government, though most of 
its members had been 
m Belgium during the Government 
occupation, was far from Resignations 
reflecting or understand¬ 
ing the Belgian people’s post-liberation 
outlook. Differences of opinion on the 
measures to disarm the Resistance groups 
and their incorporation into the regular 
army led in November to the resigna¬ 
tion of three Ministers, representing the 
extreme left and the Resistance. 

The Government was faced from the 
first moment with vast and complex 
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THE FREEING OF BRUSSELS 

Men and women of the Belgian Resistance Movement—notably the Armee Blanche 
and the Front de ITndependance—did much to harass the German armies in retreat 
and prevent Nazi destruction as the British 2nd Army made its spectacular dash 
from the Seine. Though Brussels was soon taken by ‘desert tactics,’ to use the 
phrase of Lieut.-General B. G. Horrocks, of XXX Corps, a few enemy outposts were left 
as British forces hurried In. i. Armed with pistols, patriots in street-fighting helped 
to speed the German withdrawal. 2. Field-Marshal Montgomery with the Burgo¬ 
master, Mr. van de Meulebroeck, outside the Hotel de Ville, on September 7, 1944, 
after the civic reception held in his honour. 3. The Palais de Justice, containing 
Gestapo dossiers, was set ablaze by the retreating enemy. 

Photos, British Official; British Newspaper Pool 
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PUNISHMENT OF BELGIUM’S COLLABORATORS DEMANDED 

Differences between the new Pieriot Coalition Government and Resistance and Communist 
groups followed the liberation of most of Belgium by the end of September 1944. Here, anti- 
Pierlot demonstrators, carrying banners in French and English, parade in Brussels—without 
incident—on November 19. Below, at Bruges High Court a Belgian schoolmaster charged with 
diverting tobacco to the Germans and with recruiting young Belgians to fight against the Russians 
Photos. British Newspaper Pool: Associated Press 



of them were the extreme shortage of 
transport, food and fuel, the currency 
situation, the need for a purge of 
collaborators from public life, and for 
the punishment of traitors. The purge 
of collaborators began immediately 
after the Government’s return, but 
severe criticisms wore levelled at the 
dilatoriness of legal procedure, and it 
was hinted that too many industrial 
collaborators were allowed to escape. 

The immediate economic problems 
confronting the country in September 
1944 were considerable as a result of the 
German occupation and the absence of 
normal sources of supply. Shortage 
of raw materials, coal, food and trans¬ 
port caused severe hardships. Theo¬ 
retically rations at the beginning of 
October were: 9 ozs. bread daily; 9 ozs. 
butter, 7 ozs. margarine, 4 lb. 7 ozs. 
sugar, 3| ozs. cheese, 2 lb. 5 ozs. meat, 
2 lb. preserves, 33 lb. potatoes monthly; 
but it was rarely possible for the people 
to secure their full supplies. The food 
situation, however, began to improve 
towards the end of the year in spite 
of the Y-weapon attacks on Antwerp (see 
Chapter 337) and the Rundstcdt offensive 
in the Ardennes (see Chapter 336). 

Drastic currency measures counter¬ 
acted a serious throat of inflation, and 
coal production, which had fallen to 
10,000 tons per day in September 
(pre-war figure, 30,000 tons), had risen 
to 40,000 tons daily by mid-November. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was 
the one independent European state 
to be incorporated as a whole into the 
Greater German Reich. 
Luxemburg According to an official 
Freed German definition, all 
Luxemburgers were 
“ Vollcsdeutsche,” i.e. Germans who did 
not possess German nationality as they 
resided outside the Fatherland; but 
this view was unacceptable 1o all but 
a small minority of the population. 
Iu October 1941 the Germans held a 
census in which 98 per cent of the 
population indicated that they wished 
to retain Luxemburg nationality. This 
census, however, the Germans declared 
invalid and in August 1942 all Luxem¬ 
burgers were made “ subjects of the 
Reich,” like the people of the annexed 
Belgian area Eupen-Malmedy-St. Vith 
(see page 2725). 

The administration of the country 
was entirely in German hands. Workers 
were conscripted to work in German 
factories, and young men were called 
up for service with the armed forces 
or the S.S. By the end of 1943, approxi¬ 
mately 10,000 Luxemburgers had been 
compelled to join the German army, 
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ordered the use of the German langu¬ 
age only, and the German educational 
system was enforced throughout Lux¬ 
emburg. In April 1944, to complete and 
unify intellectual Germauization, the 
whole complex of German cultural law 
was introduced into the country. But the 
Luxemburgers refused to regard them¬ 
selves as Germans, and theirstubbornness 
caused their overlords no little trouble. 

Alter a general strike in September 
1942 the death penalty for striking was 
enforced, and continued desertions from 
tlip. Wehrmacht led to an official warn- 


that desertion would be “ most severely 
punished and that anyone who incites 
men to desert, or tries to depress their 
morale, is also liable to severe punish¬ 
ment.” 

On February 7 Gauleiter Simon, 
Chief of Civil Administration, announced 
that desertion would be punishable by 
death. In spite of all these warnings, 
however, registers continued to desert, 
and 22 Luxemburgers were executed 
in March 1944 for helping men to desert. 

Meanwhile, the Grand Duchess Char¬ 
lotte, legal sovereign of Luxemburg, 






IN FREED LUXEMBURG 

Following their liberation in September 1544, 
patriots and people of Luxemburg rounded 
up collaborators, some ol whom are here 
paraded at Fetange before being handed to 
the Allied authorities The portraits of enemy 
leaders had been removed from German 
installations. Left, Prince Felix, husband of 
the Grand Duchess Charlotte, ‘ chaired ' by 
crowds on his arrival in the capital 
Photos, U.S. Offitud , Keystone 


cluced compulsory military service in 
tlie Grand Duchy, and on December 21 
the Government announced that it was 
abandoning neutrality. 

The German counter-attack in the 
Ardennes (see Chapter 336), during 
which part of Luxemburg became the 
scene ot bitter fighting, delayed the 
return of the Grand Duchess tmd her 
family, who arrived in Luxemburg on 


Government m London made prepara¬ 
tions to return to their country. A 
Grand-Ducal decree of July 13, 19-M, 
provided for the abolition of all mea¬ 
sures introduced by the enemy ; and a 
thorough purge of collaborators was 
planned to follow liberation 
On September 1 Gauleiter Simon 
fled as the Allies approached the 
frontier, but the German Military 
Commander forced him to leturn, and 


ultimately crossed the irontier, did the 
Germans finally leave the country. 
The Allied liberators were given a 
tumultuous welcome. Radio Luxem¬ 
burg, Europe's second most powerful 
radio station, was left almost intact 
by the repeating Germans and soon 
became an important propaganda 
weapon for the Allied cause. 

Luxemburg proclaimed her perpetual 
neutrality and disarmament in 1368, 


April 14, 1915, iu an aeroplane placed 
at their disposal by General Eisenhower. 

Following the defeat oi Rundstedt’a 
offensive, immediate surveys were made 
of the devastated areas of Luxemburg 
Within a short period it had changed 
from a lich to an impoverished country, 
with thousands of the population home¬ 
less. Nearly one-third of the country 
had been wrecked, with enormous 
destruction of villages, livestock and 
forests, and a shortage of manufactured 


only on September 10, when the Allies but a deciee of November 1944 intro- goods, fuel and iood. 
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Chapter 327 

GERMANY’S SATELLITES FALL AWAY 

The doubts which were beginning to assail the Axis satellites in 1943 (see 
Chapter 279) became certainties during 1944. Finland, Rumania and Bulgana 
in succession capitulated to the Allies and signed agreements which entailed 
the waging of war against their former ally. Hungary, two-thirds oveirun 
and her capital besieged by Soviet troops by the end of the year, had 
ceased to be an effective support of Geimany's rapidly deteriorating position 


F inland’s wai weariness, already 
apparent through 1943, continued 
to glow, particularly after the 
Russian Leningrad offensive launched 
on January 15, 1944 ( see page 3129) 
threatened the long quiescent Kusso- 
Finrush front with icnewed activity. 
But operations swept westward instead 
of north, and for the time being the 
front remained quiescent. 

On January 31, however, the United 
States delivered to the Finnish Govern¬ 
ment a strong note, pointing out that 
there were two obstacles to an improve¬ 
ment in their mutual relations : (1) the 
collaboration between Finland and 
Germany ; (2) the state of war existing 
between Finland and the Soviet Union, 
ally of the U.S.A. The note caused 
a deep impression—it was the first 
blunt indication for many Finns that 
their country no longer enjoyed the 
undiluted admiration of America. 

Twelve days later, Mr. Juho Paasi- 
kivi, a negotiator of peace in 1940 {see 
page 758) and long regarded as leader 
of the anti-war party, 
FINLAND arrived by air in Stock¬ 
holm on what was osten¬ 
sibly a private visit. There he was put 
in touch with the Soviet Minister, 
Madame Kollontai, and he returned to 
Finland carrying the terms foT an 
armistice, the chief points of which 
wcie: that Finland should break with 
Germany immediately and intern all 
German troops and warships in Finland, 
a task in which the Soviet Union was 
prepared to assist her if it was beyond 
her power; the immediate repatriation 
of Soviet and Allied prisoners of war 
and civilians in concentration camps; 
the re-establishment of the treaty of 
1940; other matters to be negotiated 
later. 

They wore considered by the Finnish 
Diet in secret session on February 29. 
Negotiations through Stockholm con¬ 
tinued, and though in a second secret 
session the Diet reiected the terms, 
Mr. Paasikivi and Mr. Carl "Enckell, 
a former Foreign Secretary and a friend 
of Field - Marshal Mannerheim, flew 
secretly to Moscow on March 29, bring¬ 
ing back with them important clarifica¬ 
tions considered by the Diet, again in 
secret session, on April 12. Helsinki 
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issued no statement, but Mr. Vyshinsky, 
Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, announced on the 22nd to the 
Soviet and foreign Press m Moscow that 
Finland had rejected the Soviet terms 
Taking into account the breaking by 
Finland of the 1940 treaty, the tre¬ 
mendous damage which Finnish parti¬ 
cipation in the war had done to the 
north-western frontier zone of the 
Soviet Union, and in particular to 
Leningrad, the terms offered could not 
be considered as other than moderate, 
and this was the view of Finl and’s friends 
in Sweden and the United States. The 
only comment describing them as 
“ harsh ” and “ intended to destioy 
Finnish liberty and the whole Finnish 
nation ” came from Germany. The 
Fuehrer himself, in the first interview 
with a foreign newspaper correspondent 
he had accorded lor years, told Mr. 
Christer Jaederlund of “ Stockholms 
Tidningou ” that the object of the 
terms was “ to place the noose round 
the victim’s neck and tighten it in the 
ripeness of time.” 


U.S. Severs 
Relations 
with Finland 


On June 10, four days after the 
Allies landed in Normandy, the Russians 
attacked in the Karelian isthmus (see 
page 3222), to capture 
Viborg on the 20th. 

The U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment announced ou 
June IS that the Finnish Minister in 
Washington and three Councillors at 
the Legation had been handed their 
passports and asked to leave because 
of activities “inimical to the United 
States,” though it also stated that this 
did not mean breaking off relations 
with Finland. Ribbentrop arrived m 
Helsinki on June 22. By promising 
effective aid, and at the same time 
threatening that the Finns would “ fare 
]ust as ill as the Italians if they try 
to betray Germany,” he extracted 
from President Risto Ryti and Mr. 
Ramsay, the Finnish Foreign Minister, 
an agreement by which Finland under¬ 
took not to attempt to make a separate 
peace or armistice. On the 28fch, fresh 
German troops were reported to be 
in Helsinki; while additional German 


RED AIR FORCE RENEWS ITS ATTACKS ON HELSINKI 

By February 1944 Finland was weary of a profitless war and in a mood to consider a truce with 
the U.S.S.R. Negotiations were set on foot, but the armistice terms offered by Moscow, though 
moderate in the circumstances, were rejected in April. Meantime, the Finnish capital was 
subjected to Soviet air attack and here sleighs laden with household possessions of the bombed- 
out are leaving the city Photo Keystone 
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FINLAND SURRENDERS TO ALLIES 
Fighting between Finland and the Soviet Union ceased 
on September 5, 1944. The Finnish peace delegation, 
already on the way to Moscow, reaches the frontier 
(left) marked by white flags. Led by the Piemier, 
Mr. Antti Hackzell (above right) and Gen Walden 
(above left) the emissanes cross the demat cation line 
to enter the cars waiting to take them to the Soviet 
capital (below) rimloi, Pitlmial P>pn 


warships had been lying off Turku for 
some days. The United States officially 
announced severance of relations with 
Finland, because of her new alliance 
with Germany, on June 30. 

President Ryti had made this alliance 
without consulting the Diet, and the 
, . result was growing 

unrest both among its 
Chosen , , 5 

„ .. „ members and among 

citizens outside. Un 
August 1 it was announced that the 
President had suddenly resigned, and 
that the Diet had met in camera to 
consider the situation. Three days later 
the Diet passed an emergency law by 
which a new President could be elected 
by itself instead of by the Electoral 
College provided for in the Constitution, 
and Field - Marshal Mannerheim was 
chosen President. He immediately 
a., it rlear to the Germans that he 


did not consider himself bound by the 
unconstitutional Ryti agreement. At 
his invitation, Mr. Antti Hackzell, who 
had been Finnish Minister in Moscow 
from 1922-27 and spoke Russian 
fluently, formed a government in which 
Mr. Enckell became Foreign Minister. 

Mr. Gripenberg, Finnish Minister to 
Sweden, arrived in Helsinki on August 
11, and returned to Stockholm on the 
14th to inform Madame Kollontai that 
Finland was prepared to discuss terms. 
Au official request for the reopening of 
negotiations was handed to her on 
August 25. Four days later, in agree¬ 
ment with Great Britain and with the 
approval of the U.S.A., Russia agreed 
to begin talks provided Finland an¬ 
nounced a break with Germany and 
demanded from her the withdrawal of 
German troops from Finnish soil within 
a fortnight after the signing of pre- 
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lnninary conditions, and at latest by 
September 15. 

From 8 a.m. on September 4, Finnish 
troops ceased operations. At 8 a.m. 
next day, the Red Array on the Finnish 
front sounded the “ cease fire,” Two 
days later (September 7) a Finnish peace 
delegation arrived in Moscow, and on 
September 19 negotiations were con¬ 
cluded between Finland on the one hand, 
the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain on the 
other. The principal terms are given 
in Historic Document 283, page 3328. 

Large scale withdrawals of German 
troops from northern Finland were 
reported for several days before Sep¬ 
tember 15, but a great part of the 
German 20th Army, under the command 
of General Lothar Rendulic, still re¬ 
mained on Finnish soil, and was not 
expelled from the country till the end 
of November, and that only after heavy 







fighting (described in Chapter 329), 
During this last phase in Finland, the 
Germans behaved as they did in other 
occupied countries, burning, looting and 
destroying whole villages, thus leaving 
the Finnish people in no doubt as to the 
character of their former friends. On 
the other hand, the Russians kept their 
promise not to interfere with the 
internal structure of Finland. 

Conditions were difficult—war waged 
with only a short pause since 1939 had 
exhausted much of the country’s man¬ 
power and economic resources, and the 
Finns now had to make good also some 
of the damage they had done to Russia. 
They could, however, look forward to 
the task of peaceful reconstruction with 
more confidence than many of the 
countries whose peoples had not fought 
on the wrong side, but which had been 
much more ravaged by war and the 
German occupation than had Finland. 

The first active intimation that by 
breaking from the Axis Rumania might 
regain Transylvania came from a man 
who had been the in- 

R.UMANIA timato friend and col¬ 
laborator of Rumania’s 
greatest modern statesman Nicolas 
Titulescu : President Benes of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. In January 1944, after his 
visit to Moscow during the previous 
month, Dr. Benes revealed in an inter¬ 
view that in Moscow the Vienna Award 


GERMAN ARMY HOLDS ON IN FINLAND 
General Lothar Rendulic's German 20th Army, remained in northern Finland when that country 
made peace with the Allies, and was finally driven out only after bitter fighting. Here one of 
its units, halted during a withdrawal on the Kandalaksha sector, watches a camouflaged field 


gun passing to the rear. 

(see page 1289) was not considered a 
just and durable solution of the fron¬ 
tier problem between Rumania and 
Hungary. His declaration made a strong 
impression on all those politicians 


PAYING THE PRICE OF ALLIANCE WITH GERMANY 
At Helsinki, in December 1944, the War Damage Indemnity Agreement between the U.S.S.R. and 
Finland is signed by Colonel-General Shdalnov on behalf of Russia. Standing on the left is Mr 
Juho Paasikivi, negotiator of his country's peace in 194° all d m 1944* Beside him is the chair¬ 
man of the Soviet Military Commission Making good some of the damage done to Russia was 
hut a part of the heavy price Finland had to pay for supporting Germany. Photo, Planet News 
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inside Rumania who were opposed to 
the tvar, some of whom still had access 
to King Michael. 

Russian troops crossed the river Prut, 
the pre-war state frontier between the 
U.S.S.R. and Rumania, on April 2 
[see page 3080). The same day Mr. 
Molotov declared that the Soviet Union 
did not covet any part of Rumanian 
territory and did not intend to interfere 
with the social and political structure 
of the country, but that her army in 
Rumania had orders “ to pursue the 
enemy until his final rout and capitu¬ 
lation.” 

A few days later it was learned that 
Prince Stirbey, an old man who had 
once played a considerable role in 
Rumanian politics, had Seek , Peace 
arrived m Cairo m order 
to find out whether his 
country could come to 
terms with the Allies, 
have made the journey without the 
knowledge of the 11 Condncator,” Mar¬ 
shal Ion Antonescu, who must there¬ 
fore have yielded to the pressure put 
on him by the anti-war groups and the 
King. Prince Stirbey approached the 
British, who referred the matter to the 
Moscow government as the power prim¬ 
arily concerned, and on April 12, after 
consultations between Moscow, London, 
and Washington, the Rumanian emis¬ 
sary was presented with conditions for 
an armistice, which were rejected by 
Marshal Antonescu, though Mr. Churchill 
described them in the House of 
Commons on August 2 as generous. 


with the 
Allies 

Ho could not 
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RUMANIA’S CAPITAL WELCOMES THE RED ARMY 
Although the Allies offered armistice terms to Rumania on April 12, 1944, these were not 
accepted until August 23 owing to German pressure and the intransigence of the dictator 
Antonescu, who on that date was summarily arrested by order of King Michael. Eight days 
later, troops of the 2nd Ukiaiman Army entered Bucharest after a 35-mile advance from Ploesti 
in 24 hours Photo , Pictonal Pi ess 


The Russians launched a new offen¬ 
sive in Rumania on August 22, capturing 
Jassy, capital of the ancient province of 
Moldavia, and over two hundred other 

„ , places in one day. On 

Rumania 23 

Allied" Terms aud,en , C0 . wi ? 

the King m which he 

vainly tried to defend his policy of 
continuing the war, was arrested on 
the King’s order, together with 
members of his government. The 
King, acting with great swiftness and 
determination, invited General Con¬ 
stantin Sanatescu, Marshal of the Royal 
Court, and his own aide-de-camp, to 
form a government, which he did the 
same evening, rallying to his support 
the four mam democratic parties. Mr. 
Grigoire Niculescu-Buzesti, a friend and 
disciple of Titulescu, became Foreign 
Minister. Dr. Juliu Maniu (National 
Peasant Party), Mr. Constantin Bratianu 
(National Liberal Party), Mr. Constantin 
Petrescu (Social Democratic Party), and 
Mr. Lucretiu Patrascanu (Communist 
Party) became Ministers without port¬ 
folio. The new Government immedi¬ 
ately accepted the Allied terms offered 
in April, and broke off relations with 
Germany and her remaining Allies. 

Hostilities between Rumania and the 
Soviet Union ceased at 4 a.m. on 
August 24 ; but the Germans were not 
forced out of the country without 
considerable further heavy fighting (see 
Chapter 340). Fighting broke out 


between Germans and Rumanians, 
particularly m the neighbourhood of 
Bucharest, which was attacked by the 
Luftwaffe, and on August 25 Rumania 
declared war on Germany. The German 
Minister in Bucharest, a Nazi extremist, 
Baron Manfred von Killniger, com¬ 
mitted suicide. 

Prince Stirbey, Mr. Patrascanu and 
other Rumanian delegates arrived in 
Moscow on August 30. The terms of the 
armistice (see Historic Document 282, 
page 3328) were announced on Sep¬ 
tember 13. While the terms resembled 
in many respects those accepted by 
Finland, they included the recognition 
by the Allies of Rumania’s claim to 
northern Transylvania, which district 
was transferred to Rumanian admini¬ 
stration in March of the following year 
after its liberation by the Russians. 
Bessarabia and the northern Bucovina 
went to the Soviet Union under the 
clause restoring the 1940 Soviet-Ru- 
manian frontier. 

By September 18 the Soviet High 
Command, “m view of the fact that 
Marshal Antonescu’s group may prove 
to be suitable candidates for inclusion 
in the list of war criminals,” had ar¬ 
rested the “ Conducator ” himself; 
Mihail Antonescu, former Foreign 
Minister ; General Pantazzi, former War 
Minister; and others, including Dr. 
Karl Clodius, German economic envoy 
in Bucharest, negotiator of those trade 
agreements which had been a main 


element in the strong political hold 
Germany had secured in the Balkans. 

Owing to differences which arose 
among the four parties represented in 
the Cabinet, the Socialists and Com¬ 
munists, with an agrarian group (the 


“ Ploughmen’s Front ”) 
and a new political 
group called the Union 
of Patriots, formed a 


National 
Democratic 
Front Formed 


National Democratic Front. At the 


beginning of November Lieut.-General 
Vinogradov, Vice-President of the Allied 
Control Commission, protested to Saua- 
tescu at his Government’s delay in 
carrying out, the armistice conditions. 
A second Sanatescu Cabinet gave greater 
representation to the newly formed 
National Demoeratio Front. But on 


December 2 this Government also re¬ 


signed and at the King’s request General 
Radescu formed a now one which, while 
retaining a number of the members of 
Sanatoscii’s second Cabinet, included 
also Dr. Petre Grozea, Chairman of the 
Ploughmen’s Front, as Vice-Premier, 
and Professor Vladescu-Racoasa, head 
of the Union of Patriots, as Minister 
for Minorities. The Communist Patras¬ 


canu became Minis!er of Justice. Maniu, 


Bratianu and Petrescu wore dropped. 

A Royal decree of September 4 re¬ 
established the liberal constitution 


abolished by King Carol in 1938. De¬ 
crees of November 12 provided for the 
arrest of all former Iron Guard mem¬ 


bers ; the abrogation of all racial 
legislation ; and the post-war expulsion 
from Rumania of over 300,000 Germans 
born in the country. 

In Bulgaria the Bojiloff Government 
tried by brutal suppression to counter 
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GERMANS RESIST IN 
BUCHAREST 

As in Finland, the Germans fought 
fiercely after their ally had sunen- 
dered, particulaily against the 
Rumanians themselves in and 
aiound Bucharest, i. The National 
Theatre burns aftei being hit in an 
attack by the Luftwaffe. 2. After 
a bitter struggle, the first German 
prisoners are taken 3. Overjoyed 
citizens parade the streets of the 
capital to celebrate the signing 1 
of the armistice between Rumania 
and the Allies on Septembei 12, 

1944 
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GREETINGS FOR THE RED ARMY IN SOFIA 

Throughout the summer of 1944, Allied political pressure on Bulgaria increased, especially 
from Moscow ; and on September S, Army General Tolbukhin's armies drove over the frontier, the 
Black Sea port of Varna being occupied on that date. The Russians reached the Bulgarian capital 
a week later, and an armistice was concluded towards the end of October. Photo, Pictorial Press 


the unrest and dissatisfaction of the 
peasantry and much of the Army. But 
continuing arrests and executions of 
Communists and other “ troublemakers” 
led to increased un- 

BULGARIA rest, and many people 
in opposition fled to 
the mountains. Disorganization of 
communications and administration 
resulted from the heavy Allied air raids 
on Sofia and Plovdiv, which went on with 
growing intensity from November 1943 
to April 1944. Reports from Turkey put 
the number of people who had left Sofia 
at about two-thirds of the city’s popu¬ 
lation of 450,000. On January 14, Sofia 
radio, after a twelve-hour silence, 
broadcast an order to all doctors, nurses, 
and chemists to return to the capital 
within twenty-four hours. A 6 p.m. to 
6 a.m. curfew was imposed in Sofia on 
January 16, and extended to the whole 
country on February 9. All public and 
private employees who had left the 
capital were ordered to return to their 
duty by January 28 under threat of 
severe penalties: fourteen high officials 
who failed to return—among them the 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of 
Communications and the Governor of 
Sofia—were deprived of their posts. 

During February the Government 
decreed the “ total mobilization ” of 
intellectuals, who were forbidden to 
leave Sofia (ail writers, journalists and 
scientists being ordered to produce at 
least two patriotic articles or stories a 
month), doctors, pharmacists, judges 
and law officers. Health resorts 'and 
hostels, convents and monasteries were 
opened to bombed-out evacuees. A 
decree of March 18 ordered the imme¬ 
diate evacuation of all women and 
children from Sofia, free transport on 
the state railways being provided. All 


motor traffic was put under military 
control. 

The Sobranje (Grand National Coun¬ 
cil) met on January 25 and 26, and 
though in the official report complete 
approval of the Government’s policy 
was said to have been expressed, the 
opposition had tabled a motion demand¬ 
ing the withdrawal of Bulgarian 
troops from occupied areas to which no 
claim could be maintained; further 
strengthening of relations with the Soviet 
Union (with which, it will be remem¬ 
bered, Bulgaria was not at war —see 
page 2797) and Turkey ; and the forma¬ 
tion of a government of national unity. 

A few days later, Bulgarian troops, 
far from being withdrawn from areas 
already occupied, took over from the 
Germans the occupation of Edessa, 
Fiorina and Kastoria, extending their 
hold on Greece to the Albanian frontier. 

Mr. Lavritcheff, Soviet Minister to 
Bulgaria, left for Moscow on March 25, 
ostensibly on leave. May 20 brought a 
note from the Soviet Union which left 
no doubt that if Bulgaria did not 
cease aiding Germany, Russia would 
sever relations with her. Twenty-four 
hours later Bojiloff resigned. Professor 
Filoff, one of the Regents (see page 
2798), visited Hitler at Berchtesgaden 
on May 29, and received an ultimatum 
that a friendly and more co-operative 
government must be formed. Mr. Ivan 
Bagrianoff, a former Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, took the Premiership on June 1, 
and in company with Filoff went to 
Berchtesgaden on June 4. 

No outward change occurred in 
Russo-Bulgarian relations. Yet German 
influence was in fact waning, and the 
Bagrianoff Government took a number 
of steps indicating an altered policy 
For instance, during July two Sofia 
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dailies which were under Nazi domi¬ 
nation, “ Dnes ” and “ Vechcr,” were 
suppressed ; a number of senior Gestapo- 
trained police officers wore removed; 
Mr. Protich, an outspoken anti-Nazi, 
was appointed chief of the Department 
for Jewish Affairs, and a decree issued 
in August raised the ban on the residence 
of Jews in Sofia, from which they had 
been banished for nearly two years. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the 
Sobranje on August 17, Bagrianoff 
declared that his Government was 
“ determined to remove 
all obstacles which 
stand in tire way of the 
Bulgarian people’s love 
of peace.” The German Government 
was asked to withdraw its troops 
from Bulgarian territory on the 
25th, and next day it was announced 
over the Sofia radio that Bulgaria wns 
withdrawing from the war and would 
henceforth be neutral. With tile Red 
Army close to the Bulgarian border— 
General Tolbuldiin crossed the frontier 
on September 8 (see Chapter 340)—Mr. 
Stoicheff Mush an off, a former Premier 
and President of the Sobranje, arrived 
in Cairo to open negotiations with 
Britain and the U.S.A. They had 
scarcely begun when the Bagrianoff 
Government fell (September 1) following 
a sharp note from Russia. 

A new Government was formed 
(September 2) by Mr. Kosta Muravieff, 



‘ARROW CROSS’ LEADER 
On October 15, 1944, Budapest radio an- 
nounced that Hungary had asked for an 
armistice. Twenty-four hours later, Ferencz 
Szalasy, chief of the Fascist organization 
‘Arrow Cross,’ seized power and repudi- 
v ated the broadcast. Szalasy is here seen 
during a visit to Hitler on December 4. 

Photo, Associated Press 




a leader of the right wing of the Agra¬ 
rian Party who had been in retirement 
for ten years. On September 5 he 
broadcast a statement of policy, dwelling 
on his Government’s desire to restore 
“ normal diplomatic relations with all 
freedom-loving peoples.” On the evening 
of the same day the Soviet Union 
declared war on Bulgaria in a note point¬ 
ing out the leniency of the Soviet attitude 
in view of Bulgaria’s aid to Germany 
duriug the preceding three years, and 
her refusal, in spite of changed circum¬ 
stances, to break with that country. 

In the early hours of the following 
day the Bulgarian Minister in Ankara 
informed the Soviet Ambassador to 
Turkey that his 
Government asked for 
an armistice with the 
Soviet Union, stating 
that Bulgaria had declared war on 
Germany — a declaration denied in 
Berlin. Not until formal declaration of 
war was made on September 8 did 
Russia change her attitude. Next day, 
C'olouel Kimon Gheorghieff, leader of 
the opposition, formed a new Govern¬ 
ment ; the Regents Prince Kyril and 
General Michoft were dismissed (Pro¬ 
fessor Filoff had disappeared), their 
places being taken by Professor Venelin 
Ganeff (Radical Democrat), Mr. Eoetko 
Bobesbevsky (Communist), and Mr. 
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Todor Pavloff (Communist); and Mos¬ 
cow announced that the state of war 
between the U.S.S.R. and Bulgaria had 
ceased, and armistice conditions were 
being worked out by the Allies. 

During September a number of pro- 
Nazi politicians, including Bojiloff; the 
three former Regents; Beckerie, Ger¬ 
man Ambassador in Sofia, and members 
of the Embassy staff and of a mission 
from Mussolini’s “government ” were 
arrested and handed over to the Red 
Army, But Bulgarian troops still 
remained in Yugoslavia and Greece. 
On October 11 Moscow announced that 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the 
United States having stipulated that 
before negotiations could begin these 
forces must be withdrawn wit,bin fifteen 
days, Bulgaria had agreed to this con¬ 
dition. A Bulgarian delegation, headed 
by Professor Stainoff, the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, reached Moscow on October 15, and 
an armistice (the terms of which are 
given in Historic Document 284, page 
3328) was signed there on October 28. 

The Horthy regime in Hungary was, 
despite its semi-fascist harshness, re¬ 
garded with deep suspicion by the 
Nazis. They knew that the Hungarian 
ruling class, glad though they were to 
receive an ample jackal’s share of 
territory taken from Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania, would be 



GERMANY’S FOURTH ALLY GIVES IN 
The Bulgarian armistice was delayed by the Allied insistence that her troops in Yugoslavia and 
Greece must be withdrawn before negotiations could begin. This was effected in the stipulated 
fifteen days and the agreement was conclude^ at Moscow on October 28, 1944. Marshal F. I. 
Tolbukhin, commander of the 3rd Ukrainian Army, here signs for the U.S.S.R. ; on the left 
is Mr. Molotov. Photo, Pictorial Press 
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HARVEST GUARD 

In an attempt to frustrate sabotage of 
standing crops, special volunteer country 
police units were raised in Hungary during 
the summer of 1944. One of these guards 
is seen here between soldiers of the German 
and Hungarian armies with whom they 
closely co-operated. Photo, Jssociated Press 


prepared to change sides should this 
prove advantageous. 

On March 16, 1944, Admiral Horthy 
was summoned to Borchtesgaden, where 
he saw Hitler 011 the 18th. Hitler was 
reported to have de¬ 
manded that all able- HUNGARY 
bodied men of military 
age who had been exempted or released 
from the Army should be mobilized; that 
all units of the Army down to regimental 
formations (equivalent to British bat¬ 
talions) should be commanded by 
German officers ; that the railways and 
the important Danube traffic should 
come under a mixed general staff; that 
the food reserves and production of 
the country should go into a common 
pool for equal distribution among all 
countries associated with Germany; that 
censorship and press control similar to 
that in Germany should be imposed. 

Horthy refused to accept these de¬ 
mands. He returned to Budapest next 
day, to find German troops already in 
occupation. German parachute units 
seized the airfields, and all important 
railway centres and Danube ports were 
taken over by German garrisons. Some 
opposition was encountered but was 
quickly suppressed. The Prime 
Mr. Kallay, resigned an rl a 
Turkish legation. 

Sztojay, Hungarian 




HUNGARIAN C.-IN-C. 

Following the Szalasy coup d'etat in Octo¬ 
ber 1944, the Hungarian Commander-in- 
Chief, General Bela Miklos, joined the 
advancing Russian forces, taking with him 
the Hungarian 1st Army. On the formation 
of a Provisional Government in December 
he was appointed Premier. 

formed a new government, which the 
Hungarian ministers in Stockholm, 
Madrid, Berne, Lisbon, and Helsinki 
refused to recognize. 

The Social Democratic, Smallholders 
and Liberal Parties were dissolved. 


Important opposition newspapers were 
suspended. Trade union funds were con¬ 
fiscated. Persecution of the Jews, 
against whom (except in Ruthenia) only 
half measures, according to German 
standards, had been taken, was 
intensified: within three months a 
series of decrees drove them from pro¬ 
fessional and business life and forced 
them into newly created ghettoes. 
Reports published in July stated that 
tens of thousands of Jews had been 
deported to Polish death camps. 

On July 4 the King of Sweden sent a 
personal telegram to Horthy urging him 
“ in the name of humanity” to save 
Hungarian Jews from further persecu¬ 
tion. On the 5th Mr. Eden made a 
protest in the House of Commons. 
On the 14th Mr. Cordell Hull voiced 
the horror and indignation of the 
American people. On the 19th the 
International Red Cross announced 
from Zurich that the Hungarian 
Government had agreed to suspend the 
deportation of Jews. An informal offer 
made to Britain by the Germans in 
May to forgo the extermination of 
Hungarian Jews in exchange for 10,000 
lorries of food, medical and other 
supplies (which, it was stated, would 
not be used ou the western or southern 


fronts) was made public in the same 
month. This “ barefaced attempt to 
blackmail the Allies ” was rejected. 

The Russians entered Hungarian- 
occupied Transylvania on August 29 
(see Chapter 340), and on the same day 
Sztojay resigned, to be succeeded by 
General Latakos, a strong supporter of 
Horthy. The inclusion in the armistice 
terms with Rumania (see page 3328) of 
the return to her of Transylvania made 
the new Hungarian Government resolute 
in its determination to continue the war. 
Russian and Rumanian troops crossed 
the border into Hungary proper on 
October 6. A few days later Horthy 
asked for an armistice, but he was over¬ 
thrown in a coup d’dtat by Szalasy, 
leader of the “ Arrow Cross,” who seized 
power. The Commander - in - Chief, 
General Bela Miklos, wont over to the 
Russians, taking with him the Hun¬ 
garian 1st Army. The Russian advance 
continued, and at the turn of the year 
the capital, Budapest, was under siege. 

In liberated Hungary, elect,ions for a 
Provisional National Assembly were hold 
during December. Professor Bela 
Zsedenyi was elected President, and 
General Miklos was appointed Premier of 
a Pro vi si on al G 0 vern ment which declared 
war on Germany on December 29. 


BUDAPEST TRAINS AUXILIARY FIRE-FIGHTERS 

By December 26, 1944 the Russian 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Armies had encircled the Hungarian 
capital where German resistance ended only on February 13, 1943. For months tile city had been 
subjected to Allied air attack, and this fire-fighting unit was one of many enrolled to assist the 
municipal brigades. Note the out-of-date equipment in the background. Photo, Associated Press 
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SURRENDER TERMS SIGNED BY GERMANY’S EX-ALLIES 


L m 1944 .’ 0U , r G , e ™ an y' s had abandoned lieu Here are the principal 
it 6 ™ S,S o e o^> by l ta l y on September 29, 1943 (for the terras signed on 
September 3, see page 2866), and the conditions imposed on Rumania, Finland, and Bulgaria 


The following extracts from the 44 conditions, additional 
to those of September 3,1943, signed by Italy on September 29, 
1943, are taken from White Paper Cmd. 6693 issued by 
H.M. Stationery Office (4d.) in November 194S. 

L. (a) The Italian Land, Sea and Air Forces wherever 
located hereby surrender unconditionally 

(b) Italian participation in the war in all Theatres will cease 
immediately. There will be no opposition to landings, move¬ 
ments or other operations of the Laud, Sea and Air Forces of 
the United Nations. 

2. The Italian Supreme Command will give full information 
concerning the disposition and condition of all Italian Land 
Sea and Air Forces. 

8 . The Italian Supreme Command will Lake tho necessary 
measures to secure airfields; port facilities, and all other 
installations against seizure or attack by any of Laly’s Allies 

4. Italian Lund, Sea and Air Forces will within the periods 
to he laid down by tho United’ Nations withdraw from atl 
areas outside Italian territory notified to tho Italian Govern¬ 
ment by Lho United Nations and proceed to areas to he 
specified by tho United Nations. . . All Italian officials 
will similarly leave the areas notified except any who may 
bo permitted (o remain by the United Nations. Those per¬ 
mitted to remain will comply with tho instructions of tho 
Allied Oommander-in-Chiof. 

5. No requisitioning, seizures or other coercive measures 
shall bo dTected by Italian Land, Sea and Air Forces or 
officials in regard to persons or property m the areas notified 
under Arttclo L 

7. Italian warships ol all descriptions, auxiliaries and 
transports will be assembled ns directed in ports to be specified 
by tho Allied Commnndor-in-Chief and will be dealt with as 
prescribed by Lha Allied Commander-in-Chief. 

8 . Italian aircraft of all kinds will not leave the ground 
or water or ships, except as directed by tho Allied Commauder- 
in-Ghief. 

1), All merchant ships, fishing or other craft of whatever 
flag, all aircraft and inland transport of whatever nationality 
in Italian or Italian-occupied territory or waters will, pending 
verification of their identity and status, be prevented from 
leaving. 

10. Tile Italian Supremo Command will make available 
all information about naval, military and air devices, instal¬ 
lations and defences, about all transport and inter-com¬ 
munication systems established by Italy or her Allies on 
Italian territory or In tho approaches thereto, about mine¬ 
fields or othor obstacles to movemont by land, sea or air and 
sue]) other particulars as the United Nations may require. 
Italian forces and equipment will be made available as 
required by the United Nations for the romoval of the above- 
mentioned obstacles. 

18. The manufacture, production and construction oi war 
material and its import, export and transit is prohibited, 
except os directed by the United Nations. 

14. (a) All Italian merchant shipping and fishing and 
othor craft, whorever they may bo, and any constructed or 
completed during the period of the present instrument will be 
made available in good repair and in seaworthy condition by 
the competent Italian authorities at such places and for such 
purposes and periods os the United Nations may prescribe. 

(6) All Italian inland transport and all port equipment 
will bo held at tho disposal of the United Nations for such 
purposes us they may direct. 

16. United Nations merchant ships, fishing und other 
craft m Italian hands wherever they may be (including for 
this purpose those of any country which lias broken off 
diplomatic relations with Italy), v/hether or not the title has 
been transferred os the result of prize court proceedings or 
otherwise, will be surrendered to the United Nations. . . . 
The Italian Government will take the necessary measures 
to insure that the vessels and their cargo arc not damaged. 


10 . The Italian authorities will conform to such measures 
(or control and censorship of press and other publications, of 
theatrical and cinematograph performances, of broadcasting, 
and also of ail forms of inter-communication as tho Allied 
Commander-in-Chicf may direct. 

17 The warships, auxiliaries, transports and merchant 
and other vessels and aircraft in the service of the United 
Nations will have the right freely to use the territorial waters 
around and the air over Italian territory. 

IS. The forces of the United Nations will require to occupy 
certain parts of Italian territory. Tho territories or areas 
concerned will from time to time he notified by the United 
Nations, and all Italian Lund, Sea and Air Force, will there¬ 
upon withdraw from such territories or areas, in accordance 
with the instructions issued by the Allied C'ommander-in-Chief. 

IQ. In the lerritories or areas referiod to in article IS nil 
Naval, Military and Air installations, poivei stations, oil 
refineries, public utility services, all ports and harbours, all 
transport and ail inter-communication installations facilities 
and equipment and such othor installations or facilities and 
all such stocks us may be required by tho United Nations 
will be made available in good condition by the competent 
Italian authorities with the personnel lequircd tor working 
them. The Italian Government will make avnilable such other 
local resources or services a.s the United Nations may require. 

2(1. Without prejudice to the provisions of the present 
instrument, the United Nations will exercise all the rights 
of an occupying power throughout the territories or areas 
referred to in article 18. 

25. (a) Relations with countries at war with any or the 
United Nations, or occupied by any such country will bo 
broken off. 

(b) The United Nations reserve the right to require the 
withdrawal of neutral diplomatic and consular officers from 
occupied Italian territory. 

20. Benito Mussolini, his Chief Fascist associates and atl 
persons suspected of having committed war crimes or analo¬ 
gous offences whose names appear on lists to be communicated 
by the United Nations will forthwith be apprehended and 
surrendered into the hands of the United Nations. 

30. All Fascist organizations, including nil branches o 
the Fascist Militia (M.V.S.N.), the Secret Police (O.V.R.A.), 
will in so fur os this is not already accomplished be disbanded 
in accordance with the directions ot the Allied Coinmander- 
in-Ghief. 

31. All Italian laws involving discrimination on grounds 
of race, colour, creed or political opinions will in so far as 
this is not already accomplished be rescinded, and persons 
detained on such grounds will, as directed by the United 
Nations, be released and relieved from all legal disabilities 
to which they have been subjected. 

32. (a) Prisoners of war belonging to the forces of or 
specified by the United Nations and any nationals of tho 
United Nations, including Abyssinian subjects, confined, 
interned, or otherwise under restraint in Italian or Italian- 
occupied territory will not bo removed and will forthwith 
be handed over to representatives of the United. Nations or 
otherwise dealt with as the United Nations may direct. 

(6) Persons of whatever nationality who have been placed 
under restriction detention or sentence (including sentences 
in absentia) on account ot their dealings or sympathies with 
the United Nations will be released under the direction of 
the United Nations and relieved from' all legal disabilities to 
which they have been subjected. 

33. The Italian Government will comply witli such 
directions as the United Nations may prescribe regarding 
restitutions, deliveries, services or payments by way ot 
reparation and payment of Ihe costs of occupation during 
the period of the present instrument. 

S4. The Italian Government will carry out during the period 
of the present instrument such measures of disarmament 
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demobilization and demilitarization as may be prescribed 
by the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 

35. The Italian Government will supply all information 
and provide all documents required by the United Nations. 
There shall be no destruction or concealment of archives 
lecords, plans or any other documents or information. 

37 There will be appointed a Control Commission repre¬ 
sentative of the United Nations charged with regulating 
and executing this instrument under the orders and general 
directions of the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 

The principal provisions ol the armistice between Rumania 
and the United Nations, signed on September 12, 1944, were s 

Rumania to declare war against Germany and Hungary, for 
which purpose she is to pub into the field at least 12 infantry 
divisions with reinforcements The Government and High 
Command undertake to disarm and intern all the armed 
forces of Germany and Hungary on Rumanian territory and 
intern their nationals. 

The frontier between Rumania and Soviet Russia established 
by the agreement of June 28, 1940, to be restored (Article 4). 

Rumania to surrender at once all Allied prisoners of war, 
and to look after them until repatriation j also to release alt 
persons imprisoned in connexion with activities in favour of 
the Allies or in view of their racial origin, and to rescind all 
discriminatory legislation (Article fi). 

Rumania to hand over all United Nations’ vessels in her 
ports. She will also provide regularly the funds in Rumanian 
currency required by the Allied (Soviet) High Command for 
the execution of its functions and place at Us disposal 
industrial and transport undertakings, public utilities power 
stations, food, fuel, etc. Rumanian merchant vessels to bo 
subjected to operational control by the Allied High Command. 

Rumania to pay reparations to make good the damage 
suffered by the Soviet Union ; but as she is waging war 
against Germany and Hungary she will pay only in part, 
the sum being $300 million (American) (£76,000,000) spread 
over 0 year's. Slro will also pay for damages suffered by 
other Allied nations and their civilians in Rumania (Article 11). 

The Rumanian Government to co-operate with the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command in the arrest of war criminals. 

Rumania to disband at once all organizations of Fascists 
and others hostile to the United Nations (Article 15). 

Local circumstances permitting, Rumanian civil adminis¬ 
tration to be re-established in all Rumanian territory lying 
not less than 32$ to 62 J miles from the line of the front. 

An Allied Control Commission to be set up to control the 
execution of the agreements till the peace is signed. 

The Allied Governments consider the decisions of the 
Vienna Award [see page 1288] as not valid, and agree that 
Transylvania, or the greater part of it, shall he returned to 
I Rumania (Article 19). 

The principal provisions of the armistice signed on 
1 September 19, 1944, between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
Kingdom, on the one hand, and Finland, on the other, were: 

Finland to withdraw her troops behind the frontier Lino 
of 1940, and to disarm all German forces still in Finland after 
September 16 and hand over their personnel to the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command as prisoners of war; and to intern 
German and Hungarian nationals (Articles 1 and 2). 

Finland to make available to the Allies the airfields on her 
western and south-western coasts, with all equipment, during 
the period necessary for air operations against the Germans in 
Estonia and the German Navy in the northern part of the 
Baltic (Article 3). 

Finland to place her Army on a peace tooting within 
2$ months from the signature of the armistice (Article 4). 

The effect of the treaty with the Soviet Union of Match 12, 
1940 [ice page 740] to be restored subject to the changes in 
the present agreement (Article 6). 

Finland to return to the Soviet Union the Oblast oFPetaaino 
(Article 7), and the Soviet Union to renounce its rights to 
the lease of Hango peninsula. Finland, for her part, to lease 
to the Soviet Union territory and' waters for the establish¬ 
ment of a naval base in the area of Porkala-Ud (Article 8). 

The agreement of October 11, 1040, concerning the Aaiand 
Islands to be restored (Article 0) [i.e. the Aalands to be 
demilitarized]. 


GERMANY’S EX-ALLIES (Continued) 

Finland to hand over at once all Allied war prisoners, and 
also Allied nationals who had been interned in or deported 
by force to Finland ; Finnish prisoners and interned persons 
hr Allied territory to be transferred to Finland. 

Finland to indemnify lire Soviet Union for losses caused 
to the amount of $300 million (£75,000,000), over 0 years. 
Provision also to be made for the indemnification by Finland 
of losses caused to other Allied States (Article 11). 

Finland to collaborate with the Allies in tlio apprehension 
and trial of war criminals ; also to transfer to the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command as booty all war material of Germany 
and her satellites, including ships (Articles 13 and 15). 

Finland not to permit the export or expropriation of any 
property belonging to Germany or Hungary or to their 
nationals (Article 10). 

Finnish merchant ships to he handed over for use in the 
general interests of the Allies j also all nliips in Finnish waters 
belonging to the United Nations (Articles 17 and 18). 

Finland to remove all discriminatory legislation, and to 
dissolve all pro-Hitler organizations and all others conducting 
propaganda against the United Nations (Article 21). 

An Allied control commission to be established to regulate 
and supervise the execution of the agreement, until the 
conclusion of peace. 

The principal provisions of the armistice signed on 
October 28, 1944, between Bulgaria and all the nations at 
war with her, were: 

Bulgaria to disarm Llio German armed forces and hand 
them over as prisoners of war ,■ to intern nationals of Germany 
and her satellites ; to maintain and make available such land, 
sea and air forces ns nmy bo specified for services under tho 
Allied (Soviet) High Command. On the conclusion ofliostilities 
the Bulgarian armed forces to bo demobilized under the super¬ 
vision of the Allied Control Commission (Article 1). 

Bulgarian merchant vessels to he subject to tho operational 
control of tho Allied (Soviot) High Command. 

Bulgarian armed forces and officials to be withdrawn from 
territories of Greece and Yugoslavia in accordance witli tho 
pre-conditions accepted by Bulgaria on Octobor 11, and to 
evacuate ft'om tiioso territories all civilians who wore citizens 
of Bulgaria on January 1, 1041 (Article 2). 

Bulgaria to assure complete freedom oi movement over 
her territory to Soviet and other Allied forces, put at their 
disposal industrial and transport enterprises, power stations, 
fuel and food, and make regular payments in Bulgarian 
currency to the Allied (Soviet) Higii Command. 

Bulgaria to release immediately ail Allied prisoners of war 
and internees and all persons detained because of Allied 
sympathies, or for racial or religious reasons, and to provide 
them with food, clothing, medical and sanitary requirements, 
and the means of transport to their own countries. Also to 
repeal all discriminatory legislation (Articles 4 and C). 

Bulgaria to co-operate in tho apprehension and trial oi 
war criminals and to dissolve all pro-IXitlcr or other organiza¬ 
tions hostile to the United Nations (Articles 8 and 7). 

Bulgaria to accept censorship of nil literature, films and 
theatrical performances, and broadcasting, and of post, 
telegraph and telephone services by tho Allied (Soviet) I-Iigli 
Command. 

Bulgaria to restore all property and the rights and interests 
of the United Nations and their nationals, including Greek 
and Yugoslav property ; to retorn all valuables and materials 
removed (rom United Nations’ territory either by Germany 
or Bulgaria; and to hand over all United Nations’ vessels in 
Bulgarian ports Cor the use of the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command. 

Bulgaria to hand over as booty to the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command all German and German satellite war material on 
Bulgarian territory, including vessels in Bulgarian waters, „ 
and to prohibit the removal of any form of property belonging 
to Germany or her satellites (Articles 12 and 13). 

Bulgaria to pay reparations to the United Nations, tho 
amount to be determined later (Article 0). 

An Allied Control Commission to be set up to regulate and 
supervise tlrB execution of tho armistice terms. 

Bulgaria to make foodstuffs immediately availablo for tho 
relief of Greece and Yugoslavia. 
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Chapter 328 

SOVIET FORCES CROSS INTO EAST PRUSSIA 

hi Chapter 318 the progress of the White Russian offensive for the month 
after its start on June 23 is described. Along the whole front, the pre-1939 
Russian frontier hot crossed and left far behind , while on the right Chernya- 
khovsky passed out of Poland into Lithuania with Bagramyan’s 1st Baltic 
Army covering his northern flank. This chapter records the course of opera' 
lions culminating in the invasion of East Prussia. The simultaneous campaigns 
in the Baltic and on the Danube are covered in Chapters 329 and 340 


G eneral Chernyakhovsicy’s 3rd 
White Russian Army reached 
and crossed the middle Niemen 
south of Kovno (see page 3224), but 
it then encountered stiffening resistance 
to its attempts to encircle that city 
and to close on the East Prussian fron¬ 
tier some BO miles ahead. A pause to 
gather strength was necessary, though 
not a relaxation of attempts to secure 
more extensive bridge-heads. On 
Chernyakhovsky’s left Colonel-General 
Zakharov was advancing towards 
Byelostolc, a strongly fortified town the 
scene of a Russian disaster in the 
early days of the war. 

Marshal Rokossovsky’s 1st White 
Russian Army north of the Pripet was, 
in spite of now very long lines of com¬ 
munication, advancing rapidly towards 
Brest Litovsk, outflanking it from the 
north, and cutting the railway thence 
to Byelostolc. His army south of the 
Pripet, having broken through on the 
Kowcl front, crossed the Western Bug 
River, and on July 24 his capture of 
Lublin was announced. This thrust 
outflanked Brest Litovsk from the 
south, and was also clearly designed to 
co-operate with the new offensive by 
Marshal Koniev’s 1st Ukrainian Army 
on the Lwow front. 

Interest centred on the race to the 
Vistula of the armies commanded by 
Rokossovsky and Tfoniev. Neverthe¬ 
less, the operations of the armies under 
. . ' Chernyalchovsky and 

pproac i Sakharov (2nd White 

East Prussia Eussian ) continued 
greatly to influence the 
strategic situation, although their 
progress became less spectacular. Their 
approach to the frontiers of East Prussia 
and the pressure they maintained un¬ 
questionably induced the Germans to 
weaken their Vistula front by concen¬ 
trating a disproportionate part of their 
available force in that province, to which 
for sentimental as well as strategic 
reasons they attached immense impor¬ 
tance. It was the traditional homeland 
of the Junker officer class; ancl it 
provided a potential springboard for a 
counter-offensive against an army ad¬ 
vancing towards the Vistula. It had also 
become the southern abutment of the 


bridge by which communications with 
Colonel-General Lindemann’s armies in 
the Baltic States could be maintained. 

Thus Chernyakhovsky and Zakharov 
not only threatened East Prussia with 
invasion but, if that proved impractic¬ 
able owing to the defensible character 
of the approaches, could still, by main¬ 
taining pressure, deprive the province 
of its strategical value to the enemy. 
The importance of their operations was 
greatly enhanced by the progress of the 
three Baltic Armies farther north, and 
by the evident determination of the 
Germans to cling to their dangerous 
position in the Baltic States in hopes of 
inducing Finland, already wavering, 
not to withdraw from the war. On 
July 26 Marshal Govorov, commanding 
on the Leningrad front, captured the 
ancient Estonian city of Narva, thereby 
opening a passage into Estonia north of 
Lake Peipus and thus further increasing 
the probability that Finland might 
shortly find herself isolated. 


On the 1st Ukrainian Front, Tarnopol 
had been, captured on April 15 (see 
page 3082), but Brody, some forty 
miles north-west of Tarnopol, though 
the scene of heavy 0n tJje 

fighting, remained in Road t0 
German hands and l wow 

marked presumably the 
outer ring of the deep defences cover¬ 
ing Lwow. It is not surprising in 
view of the nature of the country south 
of Lwow, hilly and intersected by the 
Dniester tributaries, that Koniev, while 
striking directly westwards towards that 
city, made it his primary aim to develop 
an outflanking manoeuvre to the north 
of it. With Rokossovsky’s army 
operating in the Kowel region, each 
army protected a flank of the other, 
even though they tended to diverge 
and were not aiming at pincer effects. 

In his breakthrough (see page 3225), 
Kornev captured on July 18 Brody and 
Krasnoye on the direct road to Lwow, 
as well as Kamenka to the north of the 



RUSSIAN ARMOUR ENTERS BYELOSTOX 
On the lateral railway between Vilna and Brest Litovsk, the heavily defended town of 3 yelostok 
was the immediate objective of Colonel-General Zakharov’s 2nd White Russian Army driving 
for the East Prussian frontier with the 3rd White Russian Army in July 1944. The fall of this 
town—announced on July 27—was part of the collapse of the whole German defence line from 
Narva to Stanislavov. (See map in page 3331.) P/wlo, Pictorial Press 
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city and more than fifty otlier places. 
Thereafter, while maintaining his direct 
pressure on Lwow, his right wing con¬ 
tinued to advance in true blitzkrieg 
style. On July 20 he captured Rava- 
Ru.sska and Vladimir-Volynski, the 
latter place bringing him in close con¬ 
tact with Rokossovsky, whose break¬ 
through on the Kowcl front had that day 
carried him to the Western Bug (see 
page 3225). Brest Litovsk was thus left 
with only one railway, leading west, and 
was in danger of complete encirclement.. 

On July 2d Kornev's spearhead, on a 
sixty-mile front north of Yaroslav, 
reached and crossed the San River, the 
Koniev tributary which pro- 

Crosses the lon ?; s ^ n 01 f th P° 

San River scrath 1,ne of 1he 

San River mifld](? viHtu i a TJljg 

thrust, though it threatened to turn the 
line of the Vistula, was no doubt aimed 
primarily at outflanking and encircling 
Yaroslav and Przcmysl, both on the 
west bank of the San. With their capture, 
railway communications to Lwow from 
Cracow and Silesia would be cut. Like 
Lwow, Przcmysl was a great fortress 
town in the frontier defences of the old 
Austrian Empire which had stood a 
notable siege in the First Great War. 

It was by now clear that the Germans, 
in order to seal oil the gap caused by the 
White Russian offensive, bad gravely 
weakened their front in southern Poland. 
Presumably they hoped to retain Lwow 
as a pivot to strengthen their position 
in the Carpathian foothills, They cer¬ 
tainly transferred thither some forma¬ 
tions from the Bessarabian front, in the 
hope of remedying their weakness. Such 
attempts to be strong at all points in 
defence is, however, notoriously apt to 
result in weakness everywhere. The 
Germans, who appear always to 
have underestimated Russian strength, 
especially in armament, may have con- 
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was deteriorating was proved by the 

long list of Russian successes announced 

on July 26, 27, 28. On the 26tli 

Rokossovskv, driving 

„ -t* i v berman 

on from Lublin > , cap- g 

turn! Debhn Po and DetcHorates 

on tile east bank ot 

the Vistula ; on the Gull of Finland 

Narva (Estonia) fell to Govorov. On 

the 27tl», five Orders of the Day 

announced, from north to south, the 

capture of Dvinsk and Rrzekne by 

General Yeremenko (2nd Baltic Army), 

and of Sliavli (Lithuania) by General 

Bagramyan (1st Baltic Army); of 

Byelostok by Colonel - General Znk- 












LWOW FAILS TO STEM THE SOVIET ADVANCE 
In a determined efiort to hold the vitally important pivot-position of Lwow, the German High 
Command reinforced the garrison with troops withdrawn from Bessarabia. But by July 27, 1944 
it was in Marshal Koniev’s hands, and his victorious 1st Ukrainian Army was greeted by streamers 
of welcome put out by the populace (top). Oil the outskirts, the driver of a caterpillar motor¬ 
cycle is captured (above;. Photoa. Pictorial Press: Planet News 


sidered it improbable that Koniev had 
resources adequate to stage a dangerous 
offensive in view of the great concen¬ 
tration of Russian force in the north. 
To that extent, Kouiev’s offensive may 
have effected a strategic surprise. 
Although Koniev’s most spectacular 
advance was north of Lwow, his direct 
drive towards the city paid good 
dividends : west of Brody five German 
divisions were surrounded and their final 
liquidation on July 23 yielded 17,175 
prisoners, including Major-General 
Lmdeniann (commanding the 361st 
Infantry Division) and General Nedgig 
(commanding t-he 4-5tli Security Divi¬ 
sion) ; while among the 30,000 dead 
was Major-General Beutler (commaudiug 
the 340th Infantry Division). A large 
quantity of booty was also captured. 
Other offensive operations were in pro¬ 
gress southward towards Stanislavov, 
How rapidly the German situation 


harov, and of Lwow and Stanislavov 
by Marshal Koniev. Apart from these 
six towns mentioned in Orders of the 
Day, the Red Army liberated on July 27 
nearly 2,000 other localities in the long 
front from south-west of Pskov to G alicia. 
On the 28th, Brest Litovsk fell to 
Rokossovsky’s northern wing and Yaro¬ 
slav and Przevaysl to Koniev’s spear¬ 
heads. These were all devastating blows, 
the loss of Lwow and Brest Litovsk in 
particular, proving how completely the 
German front had been broken and of 
bow little worth were their strongest 
hedgehog centres. The capture of 
Deblin and Przcmysl by 1 spearhead 
troops furthermore indicated that the 
momentum of the offensive had not 
been checked, and that the whole line of 
the Vistula was in danger. Nearly all 
these successes appear to have been 
won in a very similar way : bold en¬ 
circling movements by mobile troops 




DEPUTY SUPREME COMMANDER, ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, G.C.B., was appointed deputy to General Eisenhower (see plate facing page 
3254) on December 27, 1943. As A.O.C.-in-C., R.A.F., Middle East (1941-43), he had helped to perfect air-land co¬ 
operation ; in General Montgomery’s Desert advance {October 23, 1942-January 23, 1943 : see Chapters 255 and 337) 
the R.A.F. brilliantly employed ‘Tedder'sCarpet'—a path cleared through enemy defences by pattern hnmbing. From 
February to December 1943 he was in command of the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces. On September rr, 1945 
he was promoted Marshal of the R.A.F., and on January t, 1946 became Chief of Air Staff and was created a Baron. 
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THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY MEETS IN LONDON 
TN its historic board-room in Whitehall the Board of Admiralty meets to plan 
A the Royal Navy’s part in the Second Great War The Board includes a First 
Lord (a member of the Cabinet) , the Civil Lord and the Parliamentary Secretary 
(also drawn from the Houses of Parliament) and five Sea Lords The last-named, 
professional seamen, consist of the Chief of Naval Staff, the Chief of Naval Personnel, 
the Controller, the Chief of Supplies and Transport, and the Chief of Naval Air 
Equipment Other members are the Deputy Chief and the Assistant Chiefs of the 
Naval Staff and the Permanent Secretary (a Civil Servant) 

In this photograph reading from Lord Bruntisfield, M C , Parliamentary Secretary 
(with arm on desk at near end), in anti-clockwise direction are Sir James Lilhgow 
M C , T D , Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding and Repairs , the Rt Hon G H Hall, 
M P , Financial Secretary , Rear-Admiral D W Boyd, C B E DSC, Fifth Sea Lord 
and Chief of Naval Air Equipment , Vice-Admiral F H. Pegram, C B , D S O , Fourth 
Sea Lord and Chief of Supplies and Transport , Vice-Admiral Sir W Frederic Wake- 
Walker KCB, C B E , Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy , Vice-Admiral 
Sir William J Whitworth, KCB, D S O Second Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Per¬ 
sonnel , Sir H V Markham, KCB, M C , Permanent Secretary , the Rt Hon A V 
Alexander, C H , M P First Lord of the Admiralty , Sir J Sidney Barnes, K B E , 
C B , Deputy Secretary , Admiral of the Fleet Sir A Dudley Pound, G C B , G C V 0 , 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff , Admiral Sir Charles E Kennedy-Purvis, 
KCB, Deputy First Sea Lord , Vice-Admiral Sir E Neville Syfret, KCB, Vice Chief 
of Naval Staff , Rear-Admiral J H Edelsten C B E , Assistant Chief of Naval Staff , 
Rear-Admiral W R Patterson, C B , C V 0 , Assistant Chief of Naval Staff and 
Captain R A Pilkington, M C MP, Civil Lord 
Photo, Topical Press 
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FIRST LORD OF 

the admiralty 


SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR AIR 


The Rt Hon Sir Archibald, 
Sinclair Bt, K T , CMG, 
M P , y ^!0 succeeded Sir 
Kings^y Wood at the Air 
Ministry in 1940, was 
Liberal M P for Caithness 
and Sutherland from 1922 
and was elected Leader of 
the Liberal Parliamentary 
Party in 1935 On March 6, 
1945, he declared in the 
Commons (see page 3187) 
that RAF Coastal Com¬ 
mand s blows against the 
U-boats during the in¬ 
vasion of Western Europe 
—delivered in unison with 
the Royal Navy — were 
decisive ’ 

Direct colour photographs 
by Fox Photo' 


The Rt Hon Albert 
Victor Alexander C H 
M P , appointed to the Ad¬ 
miralty in 1940, held the 
same post in the second 
Labour Government Irom 
1929-31 He was Secretary 
of the Parliamentary Com 
mittee of the Co-operative 
Congress His was the re 
sponsibility to Parliament 
for the Royal Navy s part 
in the Normandy invasion 
of June 6, 1944 descubed 
by Admiral Sir Berliam 
Ramsay as the greatest 
amphibious operation in 
history' (see page 3151) in 
which 4,066 landing slups 
and craft of over sixty 
different types took pait 








COMMANDER-IN CHIEF, FIRST CANADIAN ARMY 
The appointment ol Lieut -General Henry Duncan Graham Crerar, C B , D S O , to command the 1st Canadian Army 
was announced from Ottawa on March 20, 1944 Four months later—on July 18—he set up his all-Canadian H Q in 
France It was the first time in the history of the Dominion that an independent Canadian army had taken the field 
He had commanded the 1st Canadian Corps in Britain, and later in Italy from December 1941 to March 1944 He was 
Chief of General Staff, Canada, 1940-41 , and G 0 C the 2nd Canadian Division Overseas m 1941 His promotion to 
full general was announced on November 21, 1944, and in July 1945 h e was appointed a Companion of Honour 

Direct colour photogiaph by Illustrated 



were quickly followed by determined 
frontal attacks, winch generally com 
pleted the captuio of (lie sliongholds m 
a few days' haul fighting 
The city of Lwow itself was the centie 
of an elaboiatc system of s tiongly 
fortified towns and villages, each of 
which was tamed by the same piocess 
on a small scale ot on< nclcmcnt and 
direct assault 'The defence was thus 
bioken befoie the city itself was 
entered, and m consequence it i scaped 
seiious damage, although the Gentians 
had been dcteimined to hold it at all 


Possibilities 
of German 
Defence 


costs 

Ama/mg ns had been the success ot 
the Russian offensive, the resulting 
exhaustion and lengthening lines of 
cominuintatiOH would 
seem to liavi given the 
Geimans piospects of 
at least partially ic 
trievmg the situation befoie the Red 
Aimy was in a condition to exercise 
again its lull powci In the Baltic 
States they still had tbnty divisions 
of Lmdemann’s gioup which, though 
under pressure, had not yet been 
heavily defeated and had still a line 
of retieat open hv which they could 
]om the stiong gioup in East Prussia 
Whether they withdrew or held then 
ground, they necessitated the diversion 
of strong Russian foices Similarly, in 
East Prussia tlieie was a stiong gioup 
m a highly defensible aiea which might 
become a menace on the flank of the 
Russian diivo towards the Vistula In 
the south lay (lie easily defended region 
of the Cuipathians whore, moieovei, 
Hungarian tioops might be trusted to 
fight in defence of then own frontiers, 
unwilling though they would probably 
be to take pait in counter offensive 
operations outside them, no large 
German forces were, theiefoxe, lequired 
in this ai ea except so fai as they mighl 
be reinforced to Uneaten Kornev’s lines 
of communication as he advanced 
westwards On the Rumanian fiontieis, 
although Von Kloist was threatened by 
the 2nd and 3id Ukiaiman Armies, he 
similaily was m a good defensive posi 
tion and had the suppoit of Rumanian 
troops 

On the whole, Iheietore, the pressing 
German problem was to find sufficient 
troops to hold the line of the Vistula 
uucoveied by the defeats they had 
suffcied 


It is impossible to say exactly what 
leserves the Germans still had available 
for the pm pose, but the landing in 
Normandy (see Chapter 311) had made 
it out of the question to withdraw any 
formations from the western fiont, nor 
could any be willidiawn from Italy, 
wheip Kesselnng was reorganizing his 
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THE SOVIET ARMIES ROLL FARTHER WESTWARD 
The Russian summer campaign in Poland and Lithuania which began on June 23 194^ e 
down by the beginning of August though fighting went on until late October r 
were immense, and while the enemy made a partial recovery the beginning of U 
in sight The shaded area in this map indicates the ground recovered 
Russian armies of the Soviet Union between July and October 1944 
Latvia and Estonia are described in Chapter 329 , those m Bessarabia a 
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KOVNO IS RESTORED TO THE LITHUANIANS 
Advancing from his hard-won bridge-heads over the river Niemen to the South, Gen. Chernya- 
khovsky’s 3rd White Russian Army, adopting the familiar Russian tactics of a frontal attack 
combined with encircling movements, entered the Lithuanian capital on August i, 1944. The 
battle for Kovno opened on July 25, with Russian armour and infantry attacking from several 
directions ; but the Germans fought bitterly to hold this strongly fortified bastion, mounting 
counter-attacks until almost the last moment. Photo, Pictorial Press 


army after his retreat from Eome. It is 
probable, however, that when the 
Allied, summer offensives opened there 
was still a Lsubstantial central reserve 
located in western Poland and Germany, 
although, parts of it would have been 
in no condition for immediate front¬ 
line service. Probably there were some 
good S.S. Divisions and old regular 
divisions withdrawn for re-equipment 
and reconstitution after the winter 
disasters, as well as a number of new 
divisions, in many cases bearing old 
numbers, formed to replace those com¬ 
pletely lost. 

Of the divisions in reserve in western 
Poland, some were certainly rushed up 
in an attempt to check the White 
Russian breakthrough. 
Although unsuccessful 
. in that, these and some 

ln en troops of the front-line 
armies would have made good their 
retreat to the Vistula. Throughout 
Germany there were training establish¬ 
ments aud depots of convalescent units, 
from which the ranks of incomplete 
formations could be qru'ckly filled with 
trained personnel. Over a month had 


passed since the scale of tire disaster in 
White Russia must h ave been recognized, 
and strenuous measures must have been 
taken to bring reserve divisions up to 
war establishment and to dispatch them 
to the front. With excellent Tail com¬ 
munications available the process could 
have gone on rapidly. 

When the Russians reached the 
Vistrda, they found the position strongly 
held. At Deblin, Rolcossovsky did not 
make a determined effort to secure a 
crossing. Instead, he wheeled north¬ 
wards, clearing the east bank. An ele¬ 
ment of caution may have been intro-, 
duced into Russian strategy owing to 
the difficulty of maintaining supplies for 
strong forces at the- end of long lines of 
communication and the possibility of a 
counter-offensive. 

From the beginning of August, al¬ 
though the Russian offensive continued, 
progress became much less rapid; 
determined resistance was being en¬ 
countered. 

In the north Bagramyan, thrusting 
north from Shavli (where he had cut 
the last railway leading from Latvia to 
East Prussia), on July 31 captured 


Jelgava, on the approaches to Riga. 
The following day he reached Tukums 
on the southern shore of the Gulf of 
Riga, cutting the last road and thus 
completing the isolation of Lindemann’s 
armies. Genera] Chcrnyakhovsky, after 
bitter fighting in the bridge-heads he had 
established across the Niemen south of 
ICovno, on August 1 captured that city. 

This was a notable achievement, for 
Kovno was not only an important rail¬ 
way centre, essential as an advanced 
base for the develop¬ 
ment of an attack on Importance 
East Prussia, but it of Kovno 
had been fortified as a 
strong bastion on the line of the 
Niemen, where the Germans made great 
efforts to stem the Russian advance 
towards the East Prussian frontier forty 
miles away, Moreover, Kovno was 
naturally highly defensible, skirted as it 
was by the 250-yards-wide Niemen on the 
south and with a considerable tributary 
giving protection oil the north. As usual, 
the Russian success was due to a skilful 
combination of encirclement and direct 
attack. The ‘ Germans had, however, 
succeeded in gaining time to reinforce 
their defences, and there could be no 
immediate question of Ohemyakhovsky 
undertaking an invasion of East Prussia. 
Nevertheless his hard fighting had drawn 
and pinned large German forces to the 
defence of the frontier. 








Somewhat similarly Zakharov by his 
capture of Byelostok on July 27 had 
gained an important communication 
centre and had forced the Germans to 


Resistance 
Grows Near 
Praga 

His advance 


strengthen the southern approaches to 
East Prussia, although for the time being 
an attempt at invasion was impossible, 
His role for some time to coma was in 
fact mainly to provide, and extend as 
necessary, a defensive flank to Rokos- 
sovsky’s operations. 

Rokossovsky after tho capture of 
Brest Litovsk by his right wing cer¬ 
tainly appears to have aimed at the 
capture of Warsaw 
before the Germans had 
time to consolidate then 
positioii on tho Vistula, 
at first made rapid 
progress, in spito of the determined 
resistance of isolated German detach¬ 
ments. Til the first instance these 
were generally by-passed, but when 
stronger and better organized resistance 
was encountered on the approaches to 
Praga, the suburb of Warsaw on the 
east bank of the Vistula, they constituted 
serious blocks on Russian lines of com¬ 
munication and troops were necessarily 
diverted to their liquidation. The 
situation at this period is somewhat 
obscure, but it is evident that the 
Germans had concentrated a strong 
force for the defence of Praga with the 
object of holding it as a bastion bridge¬ 


head on their Vistula defence line, and 
it was too strong to be rushed by 
Rokossovsky’s advanced troops with 
long and weak communications behind 
them. Instead, on reaching the out¬ 
skirts of Praga Rokossovsky extended 
his front northwards, capturing Rad- 
zymin (July 31) on the south side of 
the Bug, but thereafter encountered 
stiff resistance in the strongly fortified 
area at the confluence of the Bug and 
Vistula. By the end of the first week 
of August Rokossovsky was definitely 
held and, though the mopping up of 
pockets of resistance in his rear pro¬ 
ceeded, a threatening German salient 
existed between Byelostok and Praga 
on both sides of the Bug. Zakharov’s 
pressure on the north-eastern side of 
this salient, however, prevented its be¬ 
coming a serious danger to Rokossovsky. 


German 
Power Under¬ 
estimated 


The wave of optimism caused by the 
unbroken success of the Red Army led 
to an under-estimation of German 
powers of recovery, and 
at the end of July, 
although Rokossovsky 
had to fight harder and 
harder as he approached Praga, it 
was generally assumed that he would 
capture that area without much 
difficulty and probably also Warsaw 
itself. General Komorowsld (known as 
General Bor), leader of the Polish 
underground army, given authority to 
exercise his own judgement by the 
Polish Government in London started a 
general rising. The course of the heroic 
and tragic struggle is described in page 
3206. Praga, strongly fortified bridge¬ 
head suburb on the east bank of the 
Vistula was, as it has always been, the 



RED ARMY REACHES PRAGA—SUBURB OF WARSAW 

Self-propelled gun of Marshal Rokossovsky’s 1st White Russian Army in action in the streets 
of Praga (i), eastern suburb of the Polish capital whence across the Vistula Warsaw itself 
can be seen (3). Although the Soviet forces had approached the outskirts of Praga by late July 
1944, so tough was the German defence of this key-position that it took Rokossovsky until 
September 14 to reduce it Troops of the Polish 1st Army shared in the street fighting (2) 
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key to Warsaw in an attack from the 
east, and the Germans fought hard for 
it. They launched counter-attacks of 
great violence with » considerable 
measure of success, and Rokossovsky 
did not take it until September 14, 
when he had cleared pockets in Iris rear 
and closed up his army. 

By that time, bridges had been blown 

up, the Germans had consolidated their 

defences on the west bank and the 

„ Poles in Warsaw were 

Germans . , 

, in a desperate con- 

Consolldate ,.... h , n 1 

, dition. But liokos- 
on the Vistula , .■, , 

sovsky considered it 

impracticable to attempt, to force the 
river to their assistance in face of the 
formidable defences. Instead, he 
directed his operations northwards to¬ 
wards the Narew, on which river 
Zakharov had extended his front west¬ 
ward by capturing Ostralenko (Sep¬ 
tember 6) and Lomza (September 13). 

After bis capture of Yaroslav, 
Pr'/pmurol nnrl T.ivnw fiJ, (lip end of ,Tulv, 


CHERNYAKHOVSKY’S GUNS ON THE BANKS OF THE NIEMEN 

Again and again during their retreat to the west in the summer and autumn of 1944, the German 
armies sought to make a stand on the succeeding river lines. The Russian bridge-heads over 
the Niemen, from which the 3rd White Russian Army broke out to capture Kovno (Kaunas), 
on August i, were particularly fiercely contested. Here Soviet artillery is about to cross the 
river after the fighting had moved north-westwards. Phulu, Pictorud Press 


and by August 3 considerable progress 
had also been made along the Yaroslav- 
C 'meow railway towards Tarnov. On 
that date a more important success was 
gained, a bridge-head being secured 
across the Vistula. In a few days it 
was considerably expanded in spite of 
violent and persistent counter-attacks, 
although Sandomierz, an important 
stronghold on the left bank, was not 
taken until August 18. At this stage 
Eoniev may have intended to thrust 
north-west in order to assist Rokos- 
sovsky in forcing a passage of the 
Vistula farther north ; but the inten¬ 
tion, if formed, was abandoned in view 
of the growing strength of the German 
opposition. In fact he maintained his 
bridge-head with difficulty, in face of 
increasing attempts by the Germans to 


in the Carpathian foothills. On August 5 
Koniev was credited with forcing the 
Stryj River, a tributary of the Dniester, 
and capturing Stryj. 

An important regrouping of Russian 
forces in that region was revealed when 
an Order of the Day for August 6 an¬ 
nounced that the 4th 
Ukrainian Army had 
captured Drohobycz. 

This army, which in¬ 
cluded troops accustomed to mountain 
warfare in the Caucasus, had last been 
heard of in the Crimea under Tolbu- 
khin’s command, but now General 
Petrov was its commander. This re¬ 
inforcement relieved Koniev of anxiety 
on his left flank and enabled him to 
concentrate for operations westwards. 
But Petrov’s immediate objective was 


Thrust to the 
Carpathian 
Passes 





ALLIED EQUIPMENT AIDS THE RED ARMY’S OFFENSIVE 
The weapons of war speedily sent by Britain and America to aid their Russian ally soon found 
their way to those sectors of the vast battle front best suited to their specialized use. Here, in the 
open country of the Ukrainian front, British Valentine Mark 9 tanks move forward with the 
Red Army advance in August, 1944. Trucks from the U.S.A. were used by this same Russian unit. 

. Photo, Pictorial Frew 


plains, but at the time it seemed improb¬ 
able that he would do more than 
attempt to seize the passes as a 
defensive measure, and possibly with 
a view to an ultimate offensive. 

By the middle of August, the Soviet 
offensive in Lithuania and Poland had 
exhausted its momentum. 

Chemyakhovsky after his capture of 
Kovno (August 1), continued to meet 
stubborn resistance as he worked his 

Chernya- ^ near f tEe East 
khovsky in PrUSSian , r0!l ier m a 
East Prussia senes of local engage¬ 
ments. it was however, 
not until October 23 that an Order 
of the ' Day announced that he had 
taken the offensive on a large scale 
and had broken into German territory 
to a depth of 18 miles on an 85-mile 
front, capturing a number of frontier 


towns and Goering's hunting lodge. 
Nothing could have done more to stimu¬ 
late morale on both sides than the fact 
that the German frontier had been 
crossed, and fighting was savage, the 
Germans counter-attacking violently 
though without recovering much lost 
ground. They, however, held an im¬ 
mensely strong and heavily fortified 
defensive zone of great depth and, after 
the first break in, the front was soon 
stabilized except for fierce local attacks 
and counter-attacks. Chemyakhovsky 
can have had little expectation of break¬ 
ing through the notoriously strong In- 
sterburg gap towards Koenigsbcrg. The 


object of his offensive was probably to 
draw still more troops to East Prussia, 
thus reducing the possibility that they 
might be used in a counter-offensive 
against Rokossovslcy. His offensive 
and the further localized operations 
Chemyakhovsky conducted in the late 
autumn also gave Bagramyan greater 
freedom for liis operations in Latvia. 

The Russian summer campaign in 
Poland and Lithuania had thus run its 
course, and the Germans had succeeded 
in staging a partial recovery which 
enabled them again to present a 
stabilized front. NcveTthelesa the Soviet 
forces had brilliant achievements to 
their credit in this campaign, and the 
enemy’s losses had been immense and 
irreplaceable. Moreover, in Latvia and 
Estonia (see Chapter 329), in Rumania 
and Bessarabia (see Chapter 340), they 
had suffered further disasters. 


HOW RUSSIAN ARMOUR CROSSED THE VISTULA 

Successful lorcing of river barriers, frequently considered impassable by the German defenders, 
was largely the result of the unorthodox tactics adopted by the Russian engineers. Pneumatic 
floats for infantry, rubber assault boats, rafts of all kinds and massive ferries, towed by motor- 
boats like that here seen conveying tanks and their crews across the broad Vistula, were among 
the methods employed. (See also lllus. in pages 3224 and 3340 ) Photo, Planet Nezos 
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Chapter 329 

FREEING OF BALTIC REPUBLICS AND FINLAND 

The Military Editor, Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn, here continues the 
history of the successful campaigns fought by Soviet Armies during the summer 
and autumn of 1944 in Finland (which in September changed sides) and in the 
Baltic Republics. Except for the Courland promontory, where remnants of 
a German army were penned, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Finland were 
cleared, of the enemy by the end of the year . For other Soviet operations in 
1944, see Chapters 305, 310, 318, 328, and 340 


A ftee co-operating with Chernya- 
khovaky’s 3rd While Russian Army 
in the capture of Vitebsk (June 26), 
Bagramyan's 1st Baltic Army struck 
north-west, along both banks of the 
Dvina, which ho had crossed from the 
north in effecting the encirclement of 
Vitebsk. His first objective was the 
great railway junction of Polotsk which 
had resisted Russian attacks success¬ 
fully in the spring. After it had been 
outflanked to the south-west, Polotsk 
was captured by storm on July 4, the 
day after Chemyakhovsky and Roltos- 
sovsky captured Minsk. Thereafter 
Bagramyan’s right pushed on along the 
Polotsk-Dvinsk railway on the north 
bank of the Dvina for about thirty 
miles to Trudi, but the weight of Ins 
army advanced south of the river. His 
object was to strike at the communica¬ 
tions of Colonel-General Lindemaim’s 
Group in the groat, salient it occupied in 
Latvia and Estonia, while at the same 
time covering the right of Chernya- 
khovsky’s thrust, into Lithuania from a 
possible counter-attack. Thus by July 10, 
while his right remained poised about 
Trudi, Bagramyan’s left had out¬ 
flanked Dvinslc and was fighting “ south 
and south-west of the city ” cutting the 
railway and highway leading to Kovno. 

The Russians had, however, no inten¬ 
tion of giving Lindemann liberty to 
concentrate for a connter-stroke, and 
on July 12 it was an- 

Army Takes n0un0ed tllat tlle 2lld 

0*inlfv e "V" 

General Andrei Yere¬ 
menko (last heard of in the Crimea— 
see illns. in page 3133) had taken the 
offensive on the Novo Sokolniki front, 
west of Veliki Luki, and had broken 
through to a depth of twenty miles on a 
front of ninety miles, capturing ldritsa. 
At the same time Bagramyan’s right 
wing apparently spread north-west from 
Polotsk to co-operate. The Germans in 
the previous winter had fought hard 
west of Novo Sokolniki when they were 
stabilizing their front in the eastdhi 
borderland of Estonia and Latvia: 
their particular object at that point 
being to cover ldritsa on the Veliki 
Luki-Riga railway where it crosses the 
line from Pskov to Polotsk. The former 


line was indicated as the axis of a 
Russian advance towards Riga, while 
the latter was a valuable line of lateral 
communication on the German defen¬ 
sive front. 

On July 14 Yeremenko, by capturing 
Opoclika farther north on the lateral 
railway, eliminated another anchor de¬ 
fence centre which the Germans fought 
desperately to hold. This success was 


r * ‘ 



GENERAL MASLENNIKOV 
Commander-in-Chief of the 3rd Baltic Army 
in the summer of 1944, Colonel-General 
Ivan I, Maslennikov was promoted Army 
General at the end of July, He stormed Pskov 
on July 23, Tartu (Estonia) on August 25. 
Together with General Yeremenko of the 
and Baltic Army he captured Riga, capital 
of Latvia, on October 13. 

Photo, Pictorial Prcxx 


won in typical Russian fashion by a 
direct attack from the east, under cover 
of a furious artillery bombardment, 
while the previous capture of ldritsa 
opened the way for an encircling attack 
from the south, preventing retreat in 
that direction. This manoeuvre had 
been made possible by securing in the 
ldritsa fighting a crossing of the Veli¬ 
kaya River which formed the main 
defensive position between that town 
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and Opochka. By these successes Yere- 
mpnko had well and truly broken 
through the “ Panther ” position, which 
Russian commentators noted as yet 
another proof of the failure of Hitler’s 
at tempt, when driven on to the defen¬ 
sive, to re-establish the trench warfare 
conditions of the first great war. Of the 
key strongholds of the “ Panther ” line 
only Pskov and Ostrov remained, and 
everywhere south of Ostrov conditions 
were fluid. 

From ldritsa, Yeremenko pressed 
west along the Riga railway, capturing 
on July 17 Sebezh, just short of the 
Latvian border. Two 
days later an Order of Maslennikov 
the Day announced Attacks 
that, farther north, the 
3rd Baltic Army under Colonel-General 
Maslennikov had also taken the offen¬ 
sive and had crossed the Velikaya south 
of Ostrov, creating a breach twenty- 
five miles deep and forty-four miles 
wide. Following what was now be¬ 
coming an almost routine manoeuvre, 
Maslennikov outflanked Ostrov and 
then carried it by storm on July 21. 
On the following day it was announced 
that Bagramyan, w T ho had been ad¬ 
vancing rajiidly south of the Dvina, 
by-passing Dvmsk, had reached and 
captured Ponovezh, an important 
centre of communication in the heart 
of Lithuania, thus cutting a number of 
roads connecting the Baltic Republics 
with East Prussia, 

The offensive of the three Baltic 
Armies was by now well under way, and 
on July 23 the last German stronghold 
on the German front south of Lake 
Peipus was taken, when Maslennikov 
carried Pskov by storm. The capture of 
Pskov removed an important block 
on the Leningrad-Dvinsk railway, and 
that line was further cleared when on 
July 27 Yeremenko captured not only 
Rezekne but Dvinsk itself. Dvinsk, for 
which the Germans fought desperately, 
had for some days been closely threat¬ 
ened, not only by Yeremenko’s troops 
from the east and north-east, hut also 
by Bagramyan’s outflanking movements 
to the south-west which had removed 
all hope of the garrison’s escaping to 
the south. The capture of Dvinsk 



SOVIET INFANTRY PASS THROUGH PSKOV 
One ol the oldest towns of Russia, dose to the Estonian border, Pskov was earned by assault 
by the 3rd Baltic Army on July 23, 1944 By the capture of this last stronghold on the German 
front south of Lake Peipus an important block on the Lemngrad-Dvinsk railway was removed 
Here the newly created Red Army defeated the Germans in its first action, in February 1918 


opening direct communication between 
Leningrad and Polotsk, gave promise of 
markedly strengthening Bagramyan’s 
lines of communication as soon as the 
railways could be restored to service. 

The situation of Lindemann’s Group 
in the Baltic States was becoming in¬ 
creasingly precarious, for it had suffered 
another blow when on July 26 Marshal 
Govorov took Narva, thus opening a 
direct road into northern Estonia from 
Leningrad. The Narva River had been 
crossed (luring the winter campaign, but 


the defences of Narva itself resisted 
attack and the space between Lake 
Peipus and the Gnlf of Finland was 1 oo 
narrow and marshy to admit of by¬ 
passing manoeuvres. 

Why did Hitler insist on Lindemann's 
remaining strung out in the long narrow 


salient iormed by the Baltic Republics, 
when the danger of his being cut off from 
East Prussia and of his being pinned 
against the Baltic coast was so obviously 
growing % Partly, it may be believed, 
owing to Hitler’s obstinate refusal to 
face strategical implications; but no 
doubt also in order to maintain contact 
with Finland and to prevent her from 
dropping out of the war, which was be¬ 
coming likely as her situation grew more 
dosporaLe and prospects of Gorman as¬ 
sistance more remote (see Chapter 327). 

In Finland, Morel skov had cleared 
the. Murmansk'-Leningrad railway line by 
June 29 (see page 3222), on which date 

he took Petrozavodsk. _ 

T i r- i it Operations 

On July 5 he reached . 

Salmi on the east .sido r . . . 

of Lake Ladoga, where n anc 
tho Finns fought hard in 1940 (see 
Chapter 50). A week later he had 
cleared Ihe northern end of Lake 
Ladoga, making contact with Govorov’s 
Army, and also occupied Suojarvi 
(July 13), the scene of 1940 battles and 
the head of a branch railway leading to 
the prc-1940 Finnish frontier. Ho had 
thins recovered nearly all the territory 
annexed by Russia under tho 1940 
Treaty and thereby apparently fulfilled 
tho task set him. 


Finland 


GUERILLAS SABOTAGE GERMAN COMMUNICATIONS 
In all the Baltic countries, as in others occupied by Germany, there were active and efficiently 
run underground organizations. An illicit trade union newspaper was published regularly and 
distributed secretly in Vilna, reporting the struggle of the partisans against the invader. Im¬ 
portant among the guerillas’ many harassing activities was the disruption of enemy rail traffic: 
here a freight tram has been derailed by them in the Vilna area. Photos. PlaneI News 








The chief military objects Govorov 
and Moretskov had achieved were the 
removal of the latent threat to Lenin¬ 
grad and the liberation of the Murmansk 
railway, while the political results were 
sufficiently satisfactory to allow of 
reasonable peace terms being offered to 
Finland, no longer a source of danger. 
(For the course of the negotiations 
between Finland and the Allies, see 
Chapter 327 ) The Finns ceased opera¬ 
tions on September 4, and next day the 
Red Army sounded ihe “ cease fire ” on 
the Finnish front. 


This left Eendrrlic’s Army in the 
Murmansk - Petsamo area in a precari¬ 
ously isolated position, for tire Finns 
, , had undertaken (see 

Historic Document 

All 283 > P a 6 e 3328 ) +liat if 

y it did not withdraw 


before September 15 they would take 
action against it in co-operafion with 
the Russians. The chief anxiety of 
the Finns was to prevent their country, 
if possible, from becoming a battle¬ 
ground for Russian and German armies. 
But Rendulic remained in northern 


Finland, and as a further proof that 
the Germans were not disposed to 
acquiesce in Finland’s surrender, on 
September 15 they attempted to seize 
the island of Hogland in the Gulf of 
Finland. The Finns successfully beat 
off the attack, and the only result was to 
make them actively hostile to their late 
ally. The Hogland episode showed the 
German fear that, with the defection of 
Finland, the Russian Fleet might emerge 
into the Baltic—one more reason pro¬ 
bably for their continuing to hold on to 
Estonia, not only as ail air base but in 
order to deny Tallinn and other 
Estonian ports to the Russians. 


Although Rendulic did not withdraw 
on the date stipulated in the terms im¬ 
posed by the Allies on Finland, it was 
clear that, with tho prospect of the 
Finns' co-operating with the Russians 
and cutting his communications with 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, his 
position had become impossible. The 
Finns wore, in fact, compelled to close 
that route, leaving him only the possi¬ 
bilities of evacuating by sea from 
Petsamo and Kirkenes or of retreat 


into northern Norway. Neither was an 
attractive prospect, for in the one case 
there was shortage of shipping and the 
danger of attack by the British and 
Russian Navies, and in the other he was 
faced by a long march through desolate 
country in an Arctic winter. He was 
forced to take the second course, pur¬ 
sued by Russian troops under Meret- 
skov’s command. To check pursuit he 
adopted a scorched earth policy, burning 
Finnish villages as he withdrew. This 
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BALTIC STATES AND FINLAND CLEARED OF THE ENEMY 
This map shows the scene of the successful offensives by Soviet Armies of the Baltic, Leningrad 
and Karelian fronts in the summer and autumn of 1944. These skilfully planned and executed 
operations cleared the Germans by the end of the year from Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
with the exception of a small pocket of the enemy penned in the Courland Promontory. 
The * cease fire ’ sounded by the Red Army on the Finnish front on September 5 did not end 
the fighting in that country, for the Germans were not finally driven out until the end of 
October and the people of northern Finland suffered much during their expulsion. 
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stirred the Finns into more active co¬ 
operation with tiie Russians, for one of 
their chief objects in accepting the Allied 
terms had been to save their country 
from the effects of further War. They 
therefore not only attacked German 
detachments on the “ Arctic Highway ” 
between Petsamo and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, but also closed the easier inland 
road leading into Norway, compelling 
Rendulic to take the longer and more 
difficult coastal route. 

Meretskov, pursuing from Murmansk, 
prevented Rendulic from making any 
prolonged pause at Petsamo, and on 
October 15 lie and 
Petsamo Admiral Golovko were 
Liberated credited with the cap- 
litre of that valuable 
port. Within a week, he had liberated 
the whole Petsamo region, including 



C.-in-C., KARELIAN FRONT 
General Kiril Meretskov, commanding the 
Red Army on the Karelian Front, launched 
the final attack on Finland in June 1944, in 
collaboration with General Govorov. After 
the surrender of the Finns, and with their 
assistance Meretskov forced the Germans 
to retjre to the north. He was promoted 
Marshal towards the end of October. 

Photo , Pictorial Press 


the nickel production area, and on 
October 25, after crossing the Nor¬ 
wegian frontier, he captured Kirkenes. 
Thus in ten days Germany had lost two 
bases from which convoys to Murmansk 
could most easily be attacked, and also 
what had become almost her last source 
of nickel, so essential to her war indus¬ 
tries. The pursuit continued under 
arctic conditions with the Germans 
adhering to their scorched earth policy 
in its most barbaric forms, looting, burn¬ 
ing villages and fishing boats, and leaving 
the native population to die of exposure 
and famine, except where they were 



FINNISH ARMY PURSUES THE RETREATING GERMANS 
In accordance with the terms of the armistice signed on September 19, 1944, Finnish troops 
co-operated with the Russians in clearing the Germans from their country. The enemy in 
their withdrawal northwards burned the towns and villages with savage thoroughness so as 
to hinder pursuit. Here Finnish units pass through blasted Kittila—see map in page 3339. 

Photo , Keystone 


rescued by the advancing Red Army. 
The retreat was on the whole success¬ 
fully carried through, but it added 
one more blot to the record of the 
Wehrmacht. 

To return to the operations of the 
three Baltic armies: after the capture 
of Dvinsk, Rezekne and Pskov in the 
last days of July, the progress of the 
armies under Yeremenko and Maslenni¬ 
kov was slowed down by determined 


resistance in difficult marshy country; 
but Bagramyan continued to advance 
rapidly westwards. On July 27 he 
captured the important railway centre 
of Shavli and then struck northwards 
towards Riga, taking Jelgavaon July 31 
and thus cutting the last railway 
connecting Latvia and Estonia with 
East Prussia. Near as he then was 
to Riga, he did not attempt to rush 
its strong defences. Instead he turned 
north-west to cap- 



General RENDULIC 
General Lothar Rendulic was ap¬ 
pointed C.-in-C. of German forces 
in Finland and Norway after Gen¬ 
eral Diet!'s death, announced on 
June 29,1944. His retreat before 
the Russians from Finland into 
Norway was marked by a ruthless 
‘ scorched earth ’ policy. He was 
transferred to the Eastern front in 
January 1945 - 



General LINDEMANN 

Colonel-General Lindemann was 
C.-in-C. of the German Army 
groups in the Baltic Republics in 
the summer of 1944, until, follow¬ 
ing reports of disagreement 
with Hitler, he was replaced on 
August 30 by Colonel-General 
Ferdinand Schoemer. Here General 
Lindemann is studying a map at 
his headquarters. 


ture, on August 1, 
Tukums, ou the 
road leading from 
Riga along the 
southern shore of 
the Gulf of Riga, 
the only possible 
escape road to the 
south from Riga. 

By that time 
Yeremenko had 
fought his way 
down the Dvina till 
he had approached 
Jakobstadt, where 
the Moscow-Riga 
railway crosses the 
river, but was then 
held up. Maslen¬ 
nikov, after fight¬ 
ing his way west¬ 
wards round the 
southern end of 
Lake Peipus, w°' 
also checked. Th 
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was no definite pause, and heavy 
fighting continued in which Yeremenko 
and Maslennikov captured many villages, 
but for a time there were no advances 


of importance. * 

About August 10, after Manuerheim 
had become President of Finland (see 
page 3320), differences between Hitler 


Hitler and 
His Generals 
Differ 


and Lindemann oc¬ 
curred as to the policy 
to he pursued. Linde¬ 
mann, supported by 


other generals, advocated withdrawal, 


but Hitler was determined to remain in 


Estonia, hoping to browbeat the Finns 
into maintaining the struggle under 
Mannerheim, who had strong Germano- 
phile leanings. Hitler had his way. 
Lindemann was replaced by Colonel- 
General Ferdinand Schoerner who, pre¬ 
sumably in hopes of reopening commu¬ 
nications with East Prussia and a way 
of escape should he have to retreat, 
initiated a counter-offensive, in consider¬ 
able strength and with a high proportion 
of armour, against Bagramyan in the 
Shavli area. Though fierce fighting 
resulted, Bagramyan maintained his 
positions firmly and even extended the 
area he controlled. The pressure exer¬ 
cised by Yeremenko and Maslennikov 
prevented Schoerner from taking frdl 
advantage of his interior lines position, 
and his counter-offensive only resulted 



THIS WAS THE NATIONAL HOUSE OF ART IN DVINSK 
On the River Dvina in southern Latvia, Dvinsk was desperately defended by the Germans for 
some days before it fell, on July 27, 1944, to General Yeremenko’s 2nd Baltic Army. Its 
capture opened direct communication between Leningrad and Polotsk, strengthening the supply 
lines of the 1st Baltic Army. Many of the city’s buildings were demolished by the Germans 

Photo, Pictorial Prcnn 

in loss of ground on their fronts also, of Tartu. Meanwhile the Germans 

Maslennikov, having by August 11 had continued to counter-attack Bag- 

captured Petseri, about 27 miles west ramyan, especially in the Jelgava area, 

of Pskov, then turned northwards and on August 21 compelled him to 

up the west side of Lake Peipus, after withdraw from Tultums, a Betback 

August 20 attacking east and south which was to have important con- 


FIRST BALTIC ARMY TAKE JELGAVA 


sequences later. 

On August 25 Maslennikov achieved 


The capture oi Jelgava, south of Riga, on July 31, 1944, by troops of General Bagramyan’s 
1st Baltic Army in a quickly executed manoeuvre by tanks and infantry cut the last railway 
connecting Latvia and Estonia with East Prussia. Here Soviet assault troops are dislodging 
Germans from the battered area round the railway station, where fighting was bitter and prolonged. 

Pholn, Planet News 


an important success in capturing 
Tartu, the, second largest city in 
Estonia and a famous ancient cultural 
centre, which stands on the main 
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railway running from Riga to the Gulf 
of Finland and had been held by the 
Germans as a strongpoint on their line 
of communications. The success was 
brought, about by skilful strategy, for 
Maslennikov, striking westwards along 
the Pskov-Riga railway, threatened 
the vital railway junction of Yalga 
on the Estouian-Latvian border. To 
meet this threat troops were rushed 
from Tartu, and the Russians promptly 
took advantage of the resulting weak¬ 
ness to storm its defences. 

After the capture of Tartu little news 
was released for some time about the 
Baltic front, except that fighting con¬ 
tinued north of Tartu 
and that Maslennikov A “s on 
was pressing in on Yalga Baltlc Froats 
from the north and 
south-east through difficult country. It 
was not till September 19, that Moscow 
announced that Valga had beeii taken 
and that Bagramyan, who had recently 
repelled renewed German counter¬ 
attacks at Jelgava, had gone over to 
the offensive and had broken through 
south-east of Riga to a depth of 25 
miles on a 90-mile front. 


BALTIC TORPEDO-CUTTERS 


Operations of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet 
between September 1941 and September 1944 
were greatly handicapped by its being 
blockaded by the Germans. Alter Soviet 
advances treed the Gulf of Finland the 
Fleet effectively supported the Red Army, 
one instance being irs co-operation in the 
capture on September 24 of the naval base at 
Baltiski, on the Estonian coast. Left, 
German A.A. boats off the Finnish coast. 

Photos , Planet News 
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TWO BALTIC CAPITALS FALL 
Riga, capital of Latvia, and Baltic naval 
base, fell on October 13, 1944, to the 
combined advance of the three Soviet Baltic 
Armies : here the Red Flag is being 
hoisted, Tallinn, capital of Estonia (top), 
was captured on September 22 by troops of 
Marshal Govorov’s Leningrad Army : the 
smoke of burning buildings is seen behind 
the domes. Photos, Pictorial Press 


With the Baltic front paitially 
stabilized and operations in Finland 
over, regrouping had been proceeding 
behind the Russian lines with a view 
(0 an intensified combined attack on 
Schoerner’s Group before it could 
adjust itself to the situation created by 
Finland's defection. For, simultaneously 
with Bagramyan’s offensive, a new 
offensive was opened by Govorov north 
of Taitu, which m four days broke 
through on a front of 75 miles to a 
depth of 45 miles. At the same time he 
attacked west of Narva, and in three 
days advanced 37 miles. Schoerner 
may have already started withdrawing 
when Finland surrendered, but 
Govorov’s offensive, coming immedi¬ 
ately on top of the Hogland attempt, 
caught him by surprise, for it made 
progress at a rate which gave little 
indication that it was meeting well- 
organized rearguard opposition. More¬ 
over there was nothing to show whether 
the Germans weie retreating to the 
Baltic ports with a view to evacuation 
by sea, or whether their aim was to 
concentrate in Latvia for the defence of 
Riga. If the former was their intention, 
the speed of Govorov’s puisnit defeated 
it. Iiis first objective was Tallinn, and 
on September 22, two days after the 
announcement of his breakthrough, it 
was captured. The following day he 
took Pcrnau, an important port in the 
Gulf of Riga. Meanwhile farther south 
the three Baltic armies were maintaining 
the offensive, all directed towards Riga. 


One ol the strategic Jesuits of the de¬ 
fection of Finland and the failure of the 
Hogland attempt came in evidence 
when, on September 24, the Baltic 
Fleet co-operated with Govorov’s troops 
in the capture of the naval base of 
Baltislci, 26 miles west of Tallinn. On 
the following day Ilaapsalu, the last of 
fhe Estonian ports, was captured, and 
by then it had become only a question 
of mopping up to clear the whole of 
Estonia. The Germans failed utterly to 
make an organized stand though, as 
usual, determined resistance was offered 
by isolated rearguard detachments. 
This, however, only added to their 
losses, which in Estonia alone totalled 
over 30,000 killed and 15,745 prisoners 
besides wounded. 

By October 1, having cleared the 
mainland of Estonia, the Russians were 
capturing the islands which command 
the entrance to the _ ,, . 

Gulf of Riga On Sep- G « lf of * Iga 
tember 30 they secured _ S S , 

Muhu (Moon), which Gaptured 

forms a stepping stone between the 
mainland and Saare Maa (Oesel), and 
on October 3, by a skilful landing 
operation, captured'Hiiu Maa (Dago), the 
second largest island of the group. By 
October 7 they had gained a footing on 
Saare Maa and had captured Kuressaare, 
the chief town and port in the island. 
The rest of the island was quickly over¬ 
run, except the narrow peninsula at its 
southern tip, where the garrison was to 
hold out for a considerable time longer. 
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Meanwhile the position o£ llie Ger¬ 
mans in Riga, in spite of the strong ling 
of defences surrounding the town and 
the large ioroo now concentrated there, 
was becoming precarious. Maslennikov, 
Yeremenko, and Bagramyan’s light 
wing were all closing in on it—Bagram¬ 
yan’s main body was held to the Slnivli 
area by constant, though ineffective, 
German count er-at t neks. 

The Germans must have had a con¬ 
siderable force between Sluivli and the 
Baltic, based probably on Memel and 
Liepapi. After it had 
Capture recaptured Tukums this 

of Riga torce, although railway 

communication was in¬ 
terrupted at Jelgava, may have been 
able 1o keep open a narrow and pre¬ 
carious road corridor between Riga and 
East Prussia. But on October 8 it 
was announced that Bagramyan, in 
co-operation with Ohernyakhovsky’s 
light wing, had gone over to the offen¬ 
sive in the Rluivli region and had 
broken through the German lines m 
the direction oi Memel, advancing in 
four days to a depth of 60 miles. Con¬ 
tinuing the offensive, Bagramyan closed 
in on Memel and Chernyakhovsky on 
Tilsit. Neither of these important places 
fell in 1944, but on October 10 Bagram¬ 
yan reached the Baltic coast between 
Memel and Licpaja.thus finally cutting 
off Riga. Then on October 13 came an 
Order of the Day announcing that Yere¬ 
menko and Maslennikov had captured 
Riga. 


Schoerner may have made a last- 
miinite attempt to escape to Memel, for 
he fought his way out of Riga through 
Tukums into the Comland promontory. 
He may, however, have only intended to 
join up with the tioops at Liepaja anti 
Ventspil.s on the west Courland coast, 
whence thoie would he a better chance of 
withdiawal by sea than from inside the 
Gulf of Riga. In the event lie succeeded 
in withdrawing into Comland and thpre 
successfully resisted Russian attacks. 
At the date of wiiting (November 1915) 
it is still not known how much of his 
army was evacuated by sea, or whether 
his position m Corn-land made it still 
impiracticable for the Russians to use 
the port of Riga after the tip of Snare 
Maa was cleared on November 24, when 
the Germans attempted to evacuate the 
garrison at the cost of sevei al ships. 

This virtually hi ought the campaign 
in the Baltic Republics to an end, and 
considering the difficult terrain and the 
immense operations proceeding else- 
whei e, it had been remarkably successful. 
Although it had not achieved the com¬ 
plete annihilation of Schoernei’s aimy, 
it bottled it up securely and prevented 
it from exercising any further influence 
of importance m the war. It had un¬ 
doubtedly influenced Finland’s decision 
to withdraw from the war, and had re¬ 
leased the Baltic Fleet from the Gulf of 
Finland. Moreover, it had successfully 
protected Chernyakhovsky’s flank from 
any counter-offensive attempts Schoer¬ 
ner might have made against it. 
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DVINA BRIDGE DESTROYED 
As they retreated m Latvia in the summer of 
1944, the enemy blew up bridges over the 
River Dvina, on which stand Dvinsk and 
Riga : here German pioneers are running 
as the charges they have inserted m one of 
them explode. This photograph was among 
a collection found a year later m Goebbels’s 
files in the ruined Ministry of Propaganda 
m Berlin Photo, Planet New# 



Chapter 330 

PROGRESS TOWARDS PEACE IN THE U.S.S.R. 

As here recorded by Mr. Andrew Rothstein, the year 1944 was for the U.S.S.R. 
one of quickening preparations for the return to peacetime conditions. While 
the war effort rose to its maximum, far-reaching steps were taken to accentuate 
the developments already beginning in 1943, and described in Chapter 292, 
to rebuild disorganized economy and shattered family life, and to resume 
cultural progress in all the Republics of the Union 



I N one oi' its rare wartime sessions 
(January 28-Februarv 1), the 
Supreme Soviet adopted three im¬ 
portant measures towards reorganiza¬ 
tion and reconstruction of Soviet life 
and economy. It approved a Budget 
which provided for a slight increase 
in expenditure on defence (from 
124-7 milliard roubles in 1913 to 128-4 
milliards m ] 91-1); for a 41 per cent 
increase m capital expenditure on 
industry, agriculture, transport, muni¬ 
cipal enterprise and housing, and for an 
increase of 38 per cent in expenditure 
on social and cultural services. Sixteen 
milliards out of the 44-7 milliards 
provided for capital expenditure were 
earmarked for the reconstruction of 
devastated areas; and two- 
fifths of the estimates foT 
social and cultural sendees 
were for education, showing 
a 66 per cent increase com¬ 
pared with 1943. Though 
there is no reliable basis for 
expressing these values in 
sterling, since the purchasing 
power of the rouble is greater 
than its official British 
equivalent in some respects 
(e.g. rent and essential food¬ 
stuffs) and less in others 
(e.g. clothing), some idea of 
their magnitude can be 
gained if it is remembered 
that the pre-war exchange 
value of the £ was about 
23£ roubles. 

The second measure was 
to reintroduce the principle, 
abandoned when the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was set up in 1922, that the 
constituent Republics should 
have their own People’s 
Commissariats, or Ministries, 
for Foreign Affairs, under 
the Union People’s Com¬ 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, 
and that they should have 
the right to maintain their 
own foreign relations and 
conclude their own treaties. 

Parallel with this was the 
third measure—that the con¬ 
stituent Republics should be 
entitled to their own Defence 


Commissariats (again under general 
supervision of the Union People’s Com¬ 
missariat for Defence) and form and 
train their own national Red Armies, 
Moving these proposals, Mr. Molotov 
pointed out that they were a sign both 
of the vastly increased strength of the 
Union as a whole, .since 1922, and of the 
political, economic and cultural growth 
of the Union ( i.e . constituent) Republics. 

During the subsequent twelve months, 
all the Republics formed their Foreign 
Commissariats and appointed their 
People’s Commissars for Foreign Affairs. 
Ukraine and Byelorussia signed agree¬ 
ments with the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation oil September 9 (see 
page 3203), concerning mutual repatria- 


Steps 
Towards 
Reconstruction 


SOVIET WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

In the U.S.S.R. in 1944 the drive for arms proceeded side by side with 
reconstruction in liberated territory. Reviewing the year’s victories on 
November 6, Stalin declared, ' The matchless labour exploits of Soviet 
women and youth will go down in history, for it is they who have 
borne the brunt of the work in factory and on farm,’ Soviet women 
are here repairing a Red Air Force bomber. Photo, Pictorial Press 


tion of evacuees and their settlement 
on the land; Lithuania followed suit 
on September 22. The Estonian and 
Latvian National Corps and the Lithu¬ 
anian National Division played a 
prominent part subsequently in the 
liberation of their countries. 

Economic progress, particularly re¬ 
construction of Ihc regions devastated 
by the Germans (computed this year as 
measuring 580,000 
square miles, with a 
population of 70 mil-, 
lions) was very marked.' 

In Ukraine coal mines and blast fur¬ 
naces, marten ovens, chemical factories 
and power stations, were laboriously 
repaired and set going. In the ravaged 
countryside over 3,000 
Machine Tractor Stations— 
almost 100 per cent of the 
pre-war figure—were at work 
by the end of the 1944 har¬ 
vest, and very big livestock 
deliveries (1,700,000 head) 
were made from the eastern 
territories of the U.S.S.R. 
In the liberated Baltic 
Republics the land (which 
the Germans had once again 
taken from tile peasantry) 
was restored to the small 
proprietors at the rate of 
25-75 acres per homestead 
according to circumstances, 
and landless peasants were 
set up with farms from State 
reserves. Small factories 
in these Republics employing 
up to 10 workers were not 
nationalized. Kharkov, 
Stalingrad, and many other 
ruined towns saw houses 
rapidly built, factories of 
building materials created, 
transport restored, green 
boulevards laid out, muni¬ 
cipal services re-established. 
Nevertheless, at the end of 
1944 many millions of Soviet 
citizens in the Tavaged areas 
were still living in dug-outs 
where their villages used 
to stand, or in the base¬ 
ments and cellars of their 
razed towns. The great 
recuperative powers of the 
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TRENCHES FROM WHICH THE FINNS THREATENED LENINGRAD 

Although Leningrad was relieved in January 1944, the Finnish armies still held strongly fortified positions in the 
Karelian Isthmus, only a few miles from the city. Attacking on June 10, the Soviet General Govorov’s Leningrad 
Army smashed the Finnish lines to capture Tcrijoki, five days later piercing the Finns’ second lines. Despite natural 
advantages, the defences failed to withstand the Russian heavy artillery. Timber-revetted trenches of the Finnish 
lines are here seen after their capture. Photo, Planet News 
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CITIZENS OF ODESSA WELCOME THEIR LIBERATORS 

The recapture ot Odessa, Black Sea port and third city of the Ukraine, on April io, 1944 (see page 3081) was the 
occasion of great rejoicing among its people Rumanian and German forces had occupied the city for two and a 
half years but as the Red Army entered it was joined by guerillas who had lived throughout the occupation 
in the sewers and catacombs Some 200 000 civilians in Odessa and the Odessa region were shot, tortured, or 
burned to death bj the enemy Photo Pictorial Press 
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LIBERATED ATHENS GREETS THE BRITISH 
AtliLiis. and its port of Piraeus were entered without opposition on October 13 1944 by a British Commando iorce 
Iran ported in British and Greek warships and led by Colonel Earl Jellicoe (see lllus in page 3083) They received a 
Uiunduou* welcome Later, British and U S transport aircraft landed at Megara, 28 miles away, with much-needed 
ioori, clothing and medicines Athenians are here seen cheering outside the Hotel Grande Bretagne, the British H Q 
in Crieece Below uowds welcoming the troops at the Piraeus l J hnto*t llrxuth Uflt nl 
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AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S. 
Mr. Andrei A. Gromyko, lormerly Counsellor 
of Embassy and Charge d'Affaires in Wash¬ 
ington, who succeeded Mr, Maxim Litvinov, 
recalled to Moscow on August ar, 1944, 
as Soviet Ambassador to the United States. 
Mr. Gromyko headed the Soviet delegation 
at Dumbarton Oaks (see pages 3255-56). 

Photo, Topical Press 


national economy of the Soviet Union 
as a whole allowed themselves unmis¬ 
takably, however, in 1944. Coal output 
increased by over 25 

Increase in ceu t compared with 

C “" 1943, pig iron by 29 per ■ 

G d cent, steel by 26 pep 
cent, heavy engineering (on which the 
equipment of shattered works', railways 
and docks depended) by 31 per cent. 
Output of electric power ill the Urals— 
the main seat of Soviet war industries— 
was doubled during the year. The agri¬ 
cultural plan for 1944, issued in March, 
provided for further large increases in 
laud under cultivation, and by harvest 
time the area under crops was nearly 20 
million acres above the 1943 figure. The 
light industries and food supply showed 
marked improvement, and household 
consumer goods began to reappear on 
the market, as each of the large factories 
began to apply Government instructions 
that special auxiliary workshops should 
be established to utilize waste and scrap 
materials for production of consumer 
goods. One of the big engineering feats 
of the year was the construction of a 
500-mile pipe line for the conveying of 
natural gas from Saratov to Moscow. 

Once again Socialist emulation— 
voluntary co-operative and competitive 
effort by the workers—was decisive 
in securing these results. At the end 
of the year there were 70,000 “ front 


line brigades ”—volunteer teams group¬ 
ing some 500,000 youug workers— 
leading this movement in the factories. 
In the armaments industries 80-90 per 
cent of the workers took part in Socialist 
emulation, and about 35 per cent of 
them were Stakhanovites ” (see illus. 
in page 2508), working with exceptional 
efficiency on modern machinery. About 
600,000 “ public inspectors,” nominated 
by the trade unions, devoted their spare 
time without payment to supervision 
of factory canteens, bakeries, laundries, 
and other establishments including 
cradles for their children set up for war 
workers (apart from the actual em¬ 
ployees or volunteers working in these 
establishments). More than 16 million 


townspeople grew food oil their allot¬ 
ments, as against 12 millions in 1913. 

Something of the same spirit was 
shown in the over-subscription of the 
25-milliard-rouble (about £1,060,000,000) 
War Loan (issued May 5, closed May 12) 
by more than 3 milliards (£123,000,000). 
The subscribers were tens of millions 
of individual citizens, who put them¬ 
selves down for a fortnight’s to a month s 
wages, to he deducted over five months. 

Casualty figures published by the 
Soviet Information Bureau on June 22 
gave a measure of the sacrifice in human 
life and suffering made by the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union. In three 
years of war, 5,300,000 officers and men 
were killed, captured and missing. This 



STUDENTS OF WAR STUDY A PUBLIC-DISPLAY MAP 


In the city of Lwow in November 1944 a crowd—including troops of the Red Army—gathers 
round a large-scale map'of the European war theatres. Flags indicate the position oi the Allied 
armies as they dose in on the Reich from east and west. Lwow, freed by the Russians on 
July 27, 1944, and included in Poland before 1939, lies east of the Curzon Line, 


Photo, Planet News 
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widening measures of State aid for the 
encouragement of family life, and in¬ 
creasing protection of motherhood and 
childhood. This vast law ( 1 ) instituted 
extra lump payments and monthly 
allowances—over and above the statu¬ 
tory nursing allowance--to mothers on 
birth of their third child, instead of the 
seventh as previously; (n) established 
monthly allowances for unmarried 
mothers, or free maintenance of their 
children in infants’ homes should they 
prefer (with retention of theix full 
parental rights) and, at the same time, 
abolished their right to sue for affiliation 
orders and maintenance ; (iii) increased 
maternity leave at full pay to eleven 
weeks (previously nine weeks), with 
increased rations, and prohibited night 
work after the fourth month of preg¬ 
nancy and during breast feeding ■, (iv) 


DE GAULLE IN MOSCOW 

On December 2 t 1944, General de Gaulle 
and Mr Bidault, French Foreign Minister, 
arrived in Moscow ; eight days later a 
twenty-year Treaty of Alliance was signed 
between France and the Soviet Union (See 
page 3358). Here the General, with Mr. 
Molotov, inspects the guard of honour at the 
railway station. Photo, IJ.S.S It Official 


.errible kguro, it will be noted, takes 

10 account of the wounded, or of 
ntrlisan and other losses of citizens not 

11 the armed forces. 

One of the big forward-looking social 
Measures of the year was the Edict of 
Inly 8, issued by the Presidium (Staini¬ 
ng Committee) of the Supreme Soviet, 

INTO THE SUNSHINE AGAIN 
As the Red Army advanced on all fronts in 
1944, peasants who had been m hiding from 
the Nazis (some for over two years) emerged 
from the forests and mountains to return 
to the ruins of their native towns and villages. 
Most travelled on foot , some had an ox-cart 
to carry their few belongings. 

Photo, Playlet AViiw 




MOSCOW HEARS OF INVASION 
News of the Allied landings m Normandy 
•was first given to the Russian people at 12 43 
p.m, (Moscow Time) on June 6, 1944, when 
Moscow Radio interrupted a concert to 
bioadcast General Eisenhower's first 
communique. Throughout the day, crowds 
gathered in the streets and at mealtimes in 
factory yards to listen to the latest reports of 
operations as they issued from public loud¬ 
speakers. Photo, Pictonal Press 

instituted a series of special decorations 
—the Motherhood Medal for mothers of 
five or six children, all living (apart 
from those who had perished or disap¬ 
peared during military operations in the 
war) ; the Order of Motherhood Glory 
for mothers of seven, eight and nine 
children ; and the title and Order of 
Heroine Mother to women who had borne 
and brought up ten children ; (v) made 
parents of one or two children liable 
to the “ Bachelor Tax,” introduced for 
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single and childless citizens as a wai 
measure in November, 1911 ; (vi) laid 
down more stringent divorce procedure. 

The Suvorov Schools (named after 
a famous Russian Marshal) provided, 
under the reconstruction decree of 
August 22,1913 (see page 2928), to train 
war orphans and sons of partisans 
with a view to their taking commissions 
in the Rod Army, were all in operation 
by the beginning of 1944, as well as 
a number of Nakhimov and Ushakov 
Schools, named after famous Russian 
Admirals find organized to train their 
pupils as young naval officers. All 
these schools gave u full secondary 
education as well as specialist courses,. 
The principle of separation of the sexes 
at secondary schools in the main Soviet 
cities was extended to many other 
towns, and also to vocational (tiade and 
railway) schools. A school-leaving, or 
“ maturity,” certificate for all children 
finishing secondary school was re- 
institutod, and special distinction in this 
examination was rewarded with gold 
or silver medals and exemption from 
entrance examinations at universities. 

In the field of more advanced know¬ 
ledge an Institute of History of the 
Natural Sciences and an Institute of 

Russian Studies (under 

Pursuit of the Academy of Sciences 

Knowledge of the U. S. S. R.); 

Academies of Peda¬ 
gogics and Medical Sciences; and a 
Raoulty of International Studios at 
Moscow University, at which several 
distinguished Soviet diplomats were 
lecturers, were established during 1944. 

Soviet theatres in September 1944 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of their 
passing under public control (exercised 
by 11re national or local authorities) 
and thereby receiving aid from public 
funds. In 1917 there were 153 , when 
the U.S.S.R. entered the war there were 
eight hundred, playing in the languages 
of forty nationalities. 

The life of the Russian Orthodox 
Church was darkened, on May 15, by 
the death of the Patriarch Sergei 
(elected in September 1943 —-see page 
2940). Alexei, 67-year-old Metropolitan 
of Leningrad and Novgorod, decorated 
with the Defence of Leningrad Medal 
for his work during the siege (see illus. 
iu page 2933), was appointed Acting 
Patriarch. In September he opened the 
first Theological Institute of the Russian 
Orthodox Church established since the 
Revolution, In October a Council of 
Christian Evangelists and Baptists of 
the U.S.S.R. was set up : like other 
nonconformist (i.e. noii-Orthodox) re¬ 
ligious communities, it came within the 
purview of the Council for Religious 
Denominations other than the Orthodox 



IN THREE CITIES LIBERATED BY SOVIET ARMS 
An officer of the first Soviet unit to enter Odessa on April io, 1944 is greeted by citizens : a 
special medal was struck and presented to all—men and officers of the Red Army and the Red 
Navy and citizens—who defended the city during the 69 days’ siege of 1941 (see Chapter 182). Top, 
students at Lublin, Poland, help to restore their school vfith material supplied by Russia. Below, a 
street in Kiev, capital of the Ukraine, under repair. Photo s, EJ.tf tf.fi. Official; Pictorial Pres* 
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REPAIRING THE FAMOUS DNIEPER DAM 


close on its lieels and finished oil in its 


As soon as the Germans were driven from Zaporozhe (October 14, 1943—see page 2921), 
clearance work began on the great dam there, source of power of the Lenin hydro-electric 
station and pride of the first Soviet five-year plan. Pursuing their * scorched earth ' policy, 
the Russians breached the dam in August 1941 as they retreated (see illus. page 1834), and 
the Germans damaged the structure still further. Reconstruction started in March 1944. 
Here workmen are riveting steel girders—some 25,000 tons were needed—across one of the gaps. 

Photo , Pictorial Press 


Church, created by the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in June 1944. (One for relations 
with the Orthodox Church had been set 
up in October 1943.) 

As in previous years, Stalin’s very 
rare public statements were followed 


with the greatest interest. In his 
Order of the Day for May 1 he declared 
that the German armies had been 
mortally stricken and had been forced 
back to their frontiers, but “ the 
wounded Gorman beast must be pursued 


own lair.” This could only bo done if 
there were “ joint blows from the East 
dealt by our troops and from the West 
dealt by the troops of our Allies.” 
After the Western front was reopened 
on June 6 Stalin, asked to comment 
by a foreigu journalist, declared a 
week later that never before had there 
been a warlike enterprise “ so broad in 
conception, so gigantic in scale, so 
masterly hr execution.” 

In his review of the year, on the eve 
of the Revolutionary anni- 





versary (November 6), 
Stalin noted that, in the 
course of their decisive 
defeats, the German aimies 
on the Eastern Front had 
been reduced from a total 
of 257 German and satellite 
divisions a year before to 
204 German and Hun¬ 
garian divisions (180 of 
them German); 75 Ger¬ 
man divisions were held 
in the West of Europe, 
without which “ our troops 
would not have been 


IN A SMOLENSK 
SPINNING MILL 

Immediately after the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Germans in 
September 1943, new homes 
and factories began to spring 
up. Within twelve months 
nine power-stations and 
four water-projects were in 
operation, 113 factories 
restored to working order 
and 43 new factories built 
Photo, Planet News 
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SURVEYOR WORKS 
IN STALINGRAD 

When the last shot was fired 
at Stalingrad on February 2, 
1943 (see Chapter 269], over 
half-a-million people were 
homeless there. Rebuilding 
proceeded rapidly, and by 
mid-October 1944 nearly 
10,500 dwelling-houses had 
been new-built or restored. 
Here a Soviet surveyor and 
his Woman assistant ate at 
work among the ruins. (See 
also illus. in page 2938.) 

Photo , Planet News 


29—the very eve of the Conference (.see 
page 3256)—'' among the nations taking 
part are Switzerland, Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, countries winch for a number of 
years have carried on a hostile policy 
towards the Soviet Union.” On Novem¬ 
ber 4, it announced, the rejection of a 
Swiss request for diplomatic relations 
(see page 3157). 

On January 11 the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment issued a statement regarding 
relations with the Polish Government 
in London (see page 3212), conciliatory 
in tone and underlining 
that the adoption of the Diplomatic 
Clnrzon Line as the Relations 
Soviet-Polish frontier 
was only a rectification of an injustice 
imposed by the Riga Treaty of 1921. The 
U.S.S.R., said the statement, wanted a 
strong, independent Poland, and. would 
be glad to see it a partner to the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak Treaty of Friendship and 
Mutual Assistance : such a Poland could 
be reborn, not by seizing Soviet territory 
but by restoring Poland’s ancient lands, 
wrested from her by the Germans when 
they were the stronger. Am agreement 
signed with the Czechoslovak Govern¬ 
ment (see page 3214) provided for the 
restoration of full Czechoslovak admin¬ 
istration in territories liberated by the 
Red Army. A similar agreement was 
made with the Polish Committee pf 
National Liberation on July 26. 

A joint Protocol, signed -with the 
British and Canadian Governments on 
October 8, provided that the U.S.S.R. 


1941, openly spoke of Japan as an 
.aggressor nation ” (see page 3287). 
To guard against future peril, it was 
necessary to disarm completely the 
aggressive nations, to create an inter¬ 
national security organization equipped 
with the necessary minimum of aimed 
forces, and “ to oblige tbis organization 
to employ these armed forces without 
delay if it becomes necessary to avert 
or stop aggression, and to punish those 
guilty of aggression,” Finally, Stalin 
emphasized that all these measures 
would, be effective only if the three Great 
Powers continued to act in a spirit of 
accord. 


able to break the resistance of the 
German troops and to throw them out 
of the Soviet Union in such a short time.” 
Surveying the economic achievements 
of the Soviet people, Stalin declared 
that it bad been made invincible by 
“ the Socialist system bom in the 
October Revolution." On the subject 
of international relations, Stalin said 
there were necessarily differences be¬ 
tween tbs Great Powers, but “ these 
differences do not transgress the bounds 
of what the interests of unity of the 
three Great Powers 
allow." This was because 
the alliance between them 
" is founded not on acci¬ 
dental, transitory con¬ 
siderations, but on vitally 
important and long-term 
interests." He gave tlie 
warning that it would be 
naive to think that Ger¬ 
many would not attempt 
to restore her power and 
launch new aggressions, 
and, for the first time since 


Reinforced by great military vic¬ 
tories and by economic reconstruction, 
the Soviet Government in 1944 dis¬ 
played vigorous and considerably in¬ 
creased diplomatic activity. It estab¬ 
lished official relations during the year 
with Iceland (January), New Zealand 
(April), Costa Rica (May), Syria, 
the Danish Freedom Council, and the 
Polish Committee of National Libera¬ 
tion (July), Lebanon (August), Iraq 
(September), Italy (“ direct relations ” 
m March and diplomatic relations 
in October), Chile and Nicaragua 
(December). The Soviet Government 
simultaneously with the Governments 
of the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom 
recognized the French Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment in October. It refused to attend 
the International Air Conference -at 
Chicago “ because,” announced the 
Soviet News Agency (Tass) on October 
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would pay 20 million U S dollirs ovei 
six ye.us, as compensation for the taking 
over of the Canadian-owned nickel mines 
in the Pets,lino peninsula ceded by 
Finland to the USSR under the arm¬ 
istice terms (sec Histone Document 
CCLXXXIII, page 3328) 

Marshal Stalin was unable to attend 
the Quebec Conference (ste Chapter 
339), but on its conclusion Mr Chuichill 
and Mi Eden, accompanied by Field 
Marshal Sn Alan Brooke, 

CIOS, Su Hastings lsnuv 
Chief of Staff to Mi ChruchiU 
as Minister ot Defence, and 
other military advisers jour 
neyed to Moscow, arriving on 
October 9, to continue the 
Quebec dismissions on Allied 
strategy with the Marshal and 
Mr Molotov and their adviseis 
A communique issued on the 
19bh staled that at meetings 
hold fiom Oelobei 9-18 “ the 
unfolding of military plans 
agreed upon at Teheran was 
roinpiolieiiMively reviewed in 
the light of Kcent events, and 
the conclusions of the Quebec 
conference on 1 he war in 
Western Europe, and the ut 
most confidence was expressed 
m the future progiess of Allied 
operations on all limits A 
lree and intimate exchange ol 
views took place on many 
political questions ot common 
interest Important piogress 
was made towaids a solution 
ol the Polish question which 
was closely discussed ” (see 
page 3212) “ The maicli 
ot evonfs in south-east Euiope 
was fully considered Agree 
ment was reached on remaining 
points m the Bulgarian ainn- 
stice terms ” (see Historic 
Document CCLXXXIV, page 
3328) “ The two Governments 

agreed to pursue a joint policy 
in Yugoslavia ” Mr 
Churchill, seen off at Moscow 
air field by Marshal Stalm, 
whom he referred to as his 
“ friend and war comiade,” 
described the Moscow com ersations as 
" a council of workmen and soldiers 53 
During a visit paid by General de 
Gaulle and Mi Bidault, the French 
Foreign Munster to Moscow, a Fianco- 
Soviet Treaty of Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance was signed on December 10 
(see page 3358) Like the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty of May 1942, it was to he valid 
for twenty years and provided for 
automatic mutual assistance m case of 
German aggression. 

In September and October, the 


■Soviet Government piessed the Persian 
Government, with which American and 

British oil companies had been mgoti 
atuig for concessions m Southern Per'ir, 
to grant it a concession, on terms more 
favourable to Persia in the noith 4 
Deputy Peojile’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, M Iiavtaradze, visited Teheran 
foi this purpose {see page 3060) hut 
the Persian Gov eminent first refused 
and then sec-uied a resolution from the 


Persian Parliament against the granting 
of any oil concessions during the war 
A Soviet delegation participated m 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference (see 
page 3256) Stalm, in the speech of 
November 6 already quoted, called the 
draft statutes worked out there a 
<c striking indication of the solidarity 
of the front of the United Nations ” 

In preparation for the end of the war, 
the Extraordinary State Commission 
foi the investigation of Nazi atrocities 
went on with its reports on the large- 
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m ih torture md massacre of Soviet 
citizens killing of Soviet prisoner, of 
war, mis, deportltioiis to Germany 
destruction and lobbeiy of public 
co oper itiv e and pm ite property, and 
destruction of historical monuments 
and other treasures piactised by the 
Germans in various parts ol Soviet 
occupied territory Hundreds of thou 
sands of Soviet citizens and others 
testified before the Commission and its 
i epresent at iv es A mixed 

Soviet and Polish Commission 
investigated the massacre ol 
10 000 Polish ofhceis at 
Katyn, near femolensk, which 
the Germans in 1943 attempted 
to jiass off as a Sov let atrocity 
(see pages 2735 and 2939 and 
illus m page 2935) 

The Soviet Government also 
appointed a special delegate 
to organize the lepatnatiou 
of Soviet war prisoners and 
deported civilians, he was 
Colonel-General Golikov, who 
had been head of the first 
Soviet Military Mission to 
Great Britain m July, 1941 
During the yeai some 
important changes took place 
in the high authorities of the 
USSR Mr Nikolai Shvermk 
secretary general of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions of 
the USSR for many years, 
became First Deputy-President 
(under Mr Kalinin) of the 
Presidium of the Supreme 
Sov let—that is assistant 
chief of the body which, in 
the Soviet Union, acts as 
Head of the State His place 
in the leadership of the trade 
unions—this time as President 
of then Central Council— 
was taken by Mr Vassili 
Kuznetsov Marshal of the 
Soviet Union Kliment Voro 
shilov left the State Com¬ 
mittee of Defence—the War 
Cabinet—to become chairman 
of the Allied Oontiol Com¬ 
mission m Hungary His 
place was taken by Army- 
General Bulganin (who had been 
formerly Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the RSFSR 
—Russia proper—and, earlier still, 
director of one of the biggest Soviet 
electrical engineering works) Pro 
motion to the lank of Marshal was 
accoided bO several of the generals 
leading the victorious Red Army to 
Kornev m Febiuary, Rokossovsky and 
Govorov m June, Malinovsky and Tol- 
bukhm m September, and Meretskov 
in. October 



BRITISH EXPERTS HELP SOVIET RECOVERY 
A million and a quarter tons of material—the cargoes of more 
than 98 per cent of the ships dispatched—reached Russia by 
the Arctic route during the six months ending April 1944 Here 
part of a mobile power station, specially designed by British 
engineers to follow the advancing Soviet forces, is being 
taken on board These stations substantially assisted m 
restoring public utilities and restarting factories in areas recovered 
from the enemy, beginning with Stalingrad Photo Bnti&h Official 
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FRANCO-SOVIET TREATY: THE CASERTA AGREEMENT 

A twenty-years’ treaty of alliance and mutual assistance, similar in aim to the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty of May 26, 1942 (see page 2107) was concluded between France and the 
Soviet Union on December 10, 1944. The articles are given here. The Caserta Agreement 
and Mr. Churchill’s speech of December 26, 1944, in Athens, the main part of which 
appears below, had an important bearing on developments in Greece 


Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Assistance between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the French Republic, 
signed in Moscow, December 10, 1944. 

1. Each of the High Contracting Parties shall continue 
the struggle on the side of the other Party and on the side of 
the United Nations until final victory over Germany. Each 
of the High Contracting Parties undertakes to render the 
other Party aid and assistance in this struggle with ail the 
means at its disposal. 

2. The High Contracting Parties shall not agree to enter 
into separate negotiations with Germany or to conclude 
without imitu.il consent any Armistice or Peace Treaty cither 
with the Hitler Government or with any other government 
or authority set up in Germany for the purpose of the con¬ 
tinuation or support of the policy of German aggression. 

3. The High Contracting Parties undertake also after 
the termination of Lhe present war with Germany to take 
jointly all necessary measures for the elimination of any new 
threat coming from Germany and to obstruct such actions as 
would make possible any new attempt at aggression on her 
part. 

4. In the event of either of the High Contracting Parties 
finding itself involved in military operations against Germany 
whether as a result of aggression commit ted by tlia latter nr 
ns a result of the operation of the above Article III, the oilier 
Party shall at once render it every aid and assistance within 
its power. 

5. The High Contracting Parties undertake not to con¬ 
clude any Alliance and not to take part in any coalition 
directed against either of the High Conti acting Parties. 

6. Tile High Contracting Parties agree to render each other 
every possible economic assistance after (ho war with a view 
to facilitating and accelerating the reconstruction of both 
countries and in order to contribute to the cause of world 
prosperity. 

7. Tlie present Treaty does not in any way affect obliga¬ 
tions undertaken previously by the High Contracting Parties 
in regard to third slates in virtue of published Treaties. 

8. The present Treaty, the Russian and French texts 
of which are equally valid, shall be ratified, and ratification 
instruments shall be exchanged in Paris ns early as possible. 
It comes into force from the moment of the exchange of 
ratification instruments and shall be valid for twenty years. 
If Lhe Treaty is not denounced by either ot the nigh Con¬ 
tracting Parties at least one year before the expiration of this 
term it shall remain valid for an unlimited time, each of 
the Contracting Parlies being able to terminate its operation 
by giving notice to that eiiect one year in advance. 

Text of the Caserta Agreement signed in the presence of 
General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander in the Mediterranean, by General Sarafis, leader 
of E.L.A.S., and General Zervas, leader of E.D.E.S., on 
September 24, 1944: 

1. AH guerilla forces in Greece place themselves under 
l ho orders of the Greek Government of National Unity. 

2. The Greek Government places these forces under the 
orders of General Scobie, nominated by the Supreme Allied 
Commander as G.O.C. in Greece. 

3. The Greek guerilla leaders declare that they will forbid 
any attempt by units under their command to take the law 
into their own hands. Such action will be treated os a crime 
and punished accordingly. 

4. As regards Athens no action is to be taken save under 
the direct orders of General Scobic. 

6. The security battalions are considered as instruments 
of the enemy. Urdess they surrender according to the order 
issued by the G.O.C. they will be treated as enemy formations. 


fi. All Greek guerilla forces, ill order to put mi end in past 
rivalries, declare that they will form a national union in order 
to co-ordinate their activities in the best interests of the 
common struggle. 

Mr. Churchill, British Prime Minister, explains the 
presence of the British in Greece to Greek representatives 
assembled in Athens on December 26, 1944 

Why is it we British came here ? Wo came with the 
knowledge and approval of President Roosevelt arid Marshal 
Stalin. We also thought that at Caserta we luid the invita¬ 
tion of all Greeks, including the commander of Lire H.L.A.8, 
army. In thoso days there wore Germans to throw out, 
and it ia quite true that we are in a different situation now. 
That is why we accepted when we were invited io come. 
That is why 1 take the pains to oiler to the delegaies of 
E.L.A.S. the statement of our position, that we consider we 
were invited and that we came with good hearts and full 
hands, with no thought in view but the restoration of Greece 
to her plnco, won by hard fighting, in the ranks of the Allies. 

When victory is not so distant, why is it we cannot leave ? 
Since we have boon here very violent and unexpected troubles 
have arisen, and we have been involved in them through 
doing what we believed was our duty. That duty wo shall 
discharge inflexibly and faithfully to the end, but do not let 
anyone have in his mind the idea that Great Britain desires 
any material advantages from Greece. We do not want an 
inch of your territory ; we seek no commercial advantages 
save those which are offered by Greece to all the nations of 
the world. Wo have not the slightest intention of interfering 
with the way in whioh normal mul tranquil Greece carries 
on Us affairs. Whether Greece is a monarchy or a republic 
is a matter for Greeks and Greeks alone to decide. All we 
wish you is good and good for all, 

What will enable us to leave Greece ? Naturally, now that 
oil these tragic tilings have happened, we are bound in 
honour to bring this matter to a good conclusion. We must, 
of course, ask the acceptance and fulfilment of General 
Scobio’s terms. We hope there may ho established a broad- 
based Greek Government, representative of ilie Greek nation, 
possessed of sufficient armed power in a Greek national aimy, 
and witli Greek police, to preserve itself in Athens until a 
fair, free general election can he held. ... All we want 
from Greece is our ancient friendship. We thought it would 
be a good tiling to have a talk around a table, .... There¬ 
fore we had a talk with M. Papandreou, who in the Lebanon, 
ho was led to believe, was supported by all parties in Greece, 
and we proposed to him that there should he a'conference 
like this. 

I and Mr. Eden have come all this way, although groat 
battles arc raging in Belgium and on the German frontier, 
to make this effort to rescue Greece from her miserable Tate 
and raise her to a point of great fame and repul c. M. 
Papandreou said immediately that lie would welcome such a 
conference, and we have all met here now in this city, where 
the sound of the firing can be heard from minuie to minute 
at no great distance. The next British step was to inviie 
the Archbishop to he chairman of this Greek conference. We 
do not intend to obstruct your deliberations. We British 
and other representatives of the great united victorious 
Powers will leave yon Greeks to your own discussions under 
this most eminent and venerable citizen, and shall not trouble 
you unless you send for us again. Wo may wait a lilUe 
while, but we have many other tasks to perform in this world 
of terrible storm. My hope is, however, that the conference 
which begins here this afternoon in Athens will restore Greece 
again to her fame and power among tho Allies and the peace- 
loving peoples of the world. ... 


I 
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Chapter 331 

TROUBLOUS TIMES IN THE BALKANS 

To Greece and Yugoslavia, the two Balkan countries which had resisted German 
aggression, the year 1944 brought freedom again. But liberation from the 
foices of occupation did not mean the end of trouble and misery in them. In 
both countries there had been widespread destruction of the means of produc¬ 
tion and transport, and there was great scarcity of jood. Both countries 
were rent by internal strife, which in Greece took the form of civil war. For 
the history of Greece and Yugoslavia and of their exiled governments in 1943, 
see Chapters 273 and 274 


T HE year 1944 began in Yugo¬ 
slavia with the Germans still 
more or less securely in posses¬ 
sion of the main centres of the country, 
in particular the cities of Belgrade, 
Zagreb, Subotica and Sarajevo, the. 
main ports like, Susalc, Split and 
Dubrovnik and the majority of the 
important railway centres. On the 
other hand the Army of National 
Liberation, led by Marshal Tito, was 




LIAISON OFFICER 

Brigadier Fitzroy Hew Royle Maclean, 
C.B.E., M.P. for Lancaster, was appointed 
Head of the British Military Mission to 
Marshal Tito in August 1943, before the 
recognition of the Marshal as a full Allied 
Commander. Formerly in the Diplomatic 
Service, the Brigadier had enlisted as a pri¬ 
vate in the Cameron Highlanders in 1941. 

Photo , Associated Press 

growing in strength. At that time it 
amounted, according to its leaders, to 
about 300,000 men (Mr. Churchill, in 
his speech of February 22, put it at 
more than 250,000), and by its existence 
and its continuous activities against Ger¬ 
man communications and supply lines it 
pinned down German, Hungarian and 
Bulgarian forces of a strength estimated 
by Marshal Tito on January 13 at 36 
divisions, though it may be assumed that 
some of these were resting and re-form¬ 
ing after service on the Eastern Front. 

The Germans made new attempts, 
somewhat less determined than in 1943, 
to put down the guerilla forces. Ail 


offensive launched in December 1943 
was followed by a second in January 
1944, which resulted in the capture 
of Jajce, on the river Vrbas north of the 
Dinaric Alps, a town that had served 
as Tito’s headquarters for a consider¬ 
able time. But its recapture by the 
Partisans was reported on January 21. 
By the middle of February Tito’s army 
won control of a large part of southern 
Slovenia, a territory of great strategic 
importance as through it or nearby 
ran gome of the main lines of com¬ 
munication between the Reich and 
German-occupied northern Italy. 

After Marshal Tito’s recognition as a 
full Allied commander, his army 
received considerable help in the form 
of weapons, ammunition, instructors, 
medical and other supplies by air, 
and to some extent also by sea, along 
the long and rugged Dalmatian coast 
which the Ger¬ 
mans could not 
effectively control 
in its full length. 

To the Chetniks 
under General 
Mihailovich, 

Minister of War in 
the exiled Yugo¬ 
slav Government, 
no more help was 
given, as it had 
become clear be¬ 
yond doubt that 
their leader had 
compromised with 
the Germans and 
that lie was more 
concerned with 
fighting the Par¬ 
tisans, who were 
opposed to the 
centralized gov¬ 
ernment of pre¬ 
war limes, than 
the enemy, There 
was, moreover, a 
steadjr flow to the 
Partisans of men 
who had previous¬ 
ly served xmder 
Mihailovich (his 
forces were put by 


Marshal Tito in May at a total of 16,000). 
In January Mihailovich convoked an 
“ All-Yugoslavian National Congress,” 
which, however, proved a failure. 

Tito, on the other hand, certainly had 
adherents in all the national groups of 
Yugoslavia. Hi-, army was made up of 
44 per cent Serbs, 30 per cent Croats, 10 
per cent Slovenes, 5 per cent Monte¬ 
negrins, the remainder consisting of 
Macedonians, Muslims, 
and foreign nationals, Marshal Tito’s 
including two Italian Supporters 

divisions. It became 
increasingly clear that his was the only 
strongly organized force of resistance in 
Yugoslavia, an impression which gained 
ground even in the circles round the 
exiled government of lung Peter II. 

In March the young King arrived in 
London from Cairo, accompanied by 
his Prime Minister, Mr. Puriteh. He 



TALKS BETWEEN SUBASICH AND TITO 
Important discussions between Marshal Tito, President of the National 
Liberation Committee, and Dr. Ivan Subasich, Prime Minister of the 
Royal Yugoslav Government, were held from June 14-17, 
Subsequently, on July 7, a new Government was formed ur 
Premiership of Subasich which included representati’ - 
Tito's movement. Here, Dr. Subasich (left) is 
Marshal in the cave which for a time served h» 

Photo, New York Time' 
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PARTISANS AND RUSSIANS LIBERATE BELGRADE 

Traditional Slavonic sympathy between Yugoslavia and Russia was further cemented on 
October 20, 1944, when Belgrade, the capital, was freed after several days of street fighting in 
which units ot the Yugoslav National Liberation Army joined with Marshal Tolbukhin's 3rd 
Ukrainian Army. Here is a scene in tile newly liberated city where heavily armed Partisan 
troops patrolled the streets and guarded strategic points. Photo, Pictorial Picas 


hail coiivormil ions with Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. ikhm, and finally agreed 
towards the end o£ May to form a new '' 
government to be led by Dr. Ivan 
Subasieh, it, prominent member of the 
Croat Peasant Party who had been 
living for some time iii the, United 
States of America. Dr. Subasieh went, 
immediately to Yugoslavia, whore he 
met Tito on ,hme 14, and after a three 
days’ conference., reached agreement 
with him oil many questions. Back 
in London, Subasieh, on July 7, formed 
a new “ government of fighting unity ” 
which included representatives of Tito’s 
movement. 

During his visit to Italy in August 
■ (see page 3240), Mr. Churchill talked 
with Dr. Subasieh and Marshal Tito : 

„. . ... “ political and military 

Churchill 1 .. ,. i 

Meets questions were discussed 

. T . . rr,.^ in a spirit of entire 
Marshal Tito c , 1 „ , ,, . „ 

frankness — following 

which King Peter on August, 25 with¬ 
drew recognition from Mihailovich by 
officially dissolving his headquarters, 
and on September J2 called on all 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes to join 
Marshal Tito. 

Meanwhile the Soviet forces oil the 
Eastern Front were moving swiftly 
westwards through Rumania and Hun¬ 
gary ( see Chapter 340); and the 
Southern Front moving northwards in 
Italy (see Chapters 302 and 338) was 
separated from Yugoslavia only by 
the narrow Adriatic Sea, dominated 
by the Royal Navy. A new Allied 
Commando Force, called Land Forces 
Adriatic, went into action on July 29, 
operating with the support of the 
Royal Navy and the R.A.F., obtained 
several footholds on the Dalmatian 
and Albanian coasts, and established 
contact with Tito’s forces. During 


September British troops landed by 
sea and air harassed the German forces 
as they withdrew. The main impact 
of Allied military power, however, came 
from the Russian side, in particular after 
the surrender and change of sides of 
Bulgaria. On September 2S, the Rus¬ 
sian Army, having obtained the will¬ 
ingly given permission of the Tito- 
Subasich Government, entered Yugo¬ 
slavia from the east. On October 20 
the capital city of Belgrade was freed 
after a German 
occupation lasting 
three-and-a-half 
years. (For mili¬ 
tary operations, 
see Chapter 340.) 

Soon all Serbia 
was free again. 

But a consider¬ 
able part of the 
German armed 
forces from 
Greece, Mace¬ 
donia and Albania 
succeeded in ex¬ 
tricating them¬ 
selves from en¬ 
circlement a u d 
were concentrated 
in the north¬ 
west of Slovenia 
and in Hungary. 

Most, of Yugo¬ 
slavia, however, 
was free by the 
end of the year. 

In October, 

Marshal Tito 
came to an agree¬ 
ment with repre¬ 
sentatives of the 
new Bulgarian 
Government (see 


page 3325) for military collaboration 
against " the common enemy, the 
German invaders," and Bulgarian 
troops which had been serving as 
occupation forces in parts of Serbia and 
of Macedonia helped, under the supreme 
command of the Red Army, to drive 
the Germans out. 

On November 1, Dr. Subasieh and 
Marshal Tito drew up an agreement, the 
principal provisions of which were (1) 
that King Peter II 
should not return to 
the country until the 
people hud pronounced 
a decision on the subject; (2) that a 
Regency Council should be set up to 
wield the Royal power in his absence . 


Regency 
Council 
Set Up 


MEETING OF WAR LEADERS 
Marshal Tito’s forces were described by Mr. Churchill in the Commons 
in February Z944 as the only people doing effective fighting in Yugo¬ 
slavia. Six months later, during his visit to Italy, Mr. Churchill met 
Marshal Tito for the first time, holding with him and Dr. Subasieh 
conversations at which ‘ political and military questions were discussed 
in a spirit of entire frankness.’ Mr. Churchill is seen here greeting 
the Marshal. Photo, British Official 
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GREECE AND 
YUGOSLAVIA 
In 1944 Land Forces 
Adriatic, operating with 
the Royal Navy and the 
RAF along the Dalma¬ 
tian and Albanian coasts, 
materially assisted 
Marshal Tito’s Army of 
National Liberation in 
freeing Yugoslavia. In 
Greece, where British 
and Greek regular forces 
landed in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus in early October, 
the Germans withdrew 
with very little fighting 
But the country was still 
torn by civil strife 


(3) that a new Government should In¬ 
formed composed of representatives of all 
tire Yugoslav peoples. On November 20 
accompanied by advisers, Dr. Subasich 
pairl a visit to Moscow, where he 
saw Mr. Stalin, Mr. Molotov, and other 
Soviet statesmen. He returned to Bel¬ 
grade, and two annexes to the agree¬ 
ment of November 1 were diawn up, the 
chief point of which was that elections 
for a Constituent Assembly should be 
decided upon within three months of the 
liberation of the whole country, a law 
on the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly to be enacted in good time. 
In an interview published on Decem¬ 
ber 12, Marshal Tito said that the new 

IN MUCH-DISPUTED SPLIT 

Among the Yugoslav vantage-points fought 
over by Germans and Partisans was Split, 
on the Dalmatian coast. Tito’s forces seized 
and held it for two weeks in September 1943, 
(see lllus. on page 2726), recapturing it fipally 
on October 29, 1944 Here a machine-hand 
removes newly printed copies of 4 Free 
Dalmatia,' a Partisan organ printed in 
Split during the 1943 Tito occupation. 

I'holo, 2 \’cw Y01 k Tima Photoi 
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Yugoslavia would consist of six federal 
units (Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Montenegro and Mace¬ 
donia), each of which would have its 
own national government, some pro¬ 
vinces having local autonomy within the 
framework of one of the federal units. 

Dr, Subasich airived in London on 
December 10, and negotiations for the 
formation of the Regency Council began. 

While in Yugoslavia Marshal Tito 
came to the fore as an internationally 
recognized leader and successful war¬ 
rior, in Greece no such person emerged 
either from the ranks of E.A.M. (Ethni- 
kon Apeleutherikon Metapon, National 
Liberation Front) and its military organ¬ 
ization E.L.A.S. (Ellenikos Laikos Apel- 
cutherikos Stratos, Greek Popular 
Liberation Army), or from those of the 
right-wing group known as E.D E.S — 
initials representing both Ethnikos 
Dimokratikos Ellenikos Stratos (Greek 
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National Democratic Army) and 
Ethnikos Dimokratikos Ellenikos Syn- 
desmos (Greek National Democratic 
Association), the organization behind 
the army. 

Fighting between these two group 0 
continued, though both also continued 
to attack the German occupation forces. 
The Allies, and in 
particular the British GREECE 
Government, tried hard 
to induce them to come to an arrange¬ 
ment which would ensure that they 
would not turn the weapons sent to 
them against each other, but only 
against the real enemy—the Germans. 
As a result of these appeals, in 
February 1914, E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. 
signed an agreement m which they 
undertook to cease hostilities against 
each other, to release all political 
prisoners and hostages, and to co¬ 
operate against the Germans. 






GREEK PRIMATE-REGENT 
Archbishop Damaskmos, Primate of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, was appointed 
Regent on December 31, 1944, by King 
George of the Hellenes, after the resigna¬ 
tion of Mr. Papandreou's Government. 
Refusing to swear allegiance to the quisling 
leaders during the occupation, he com¬ 
manded respect from all sections in Greece 

soil of the great liberal statesman of the 
First Great War, formed a government 
which lasted only until April 26. Next 
day, Mr. George Papaudreou, leader of 
the Social Democratic Paitv and n man 
whose integrity and patriotism were 
highly respected in Greece (from which 
country he had just escaped), took office, 
and at once set about unifying and re¬ 
organizing all Greek political and 

BRITISH TROOPS IN GREECE 

Parachute troops landing in Greece (left) 
were aided by resistance forces. Among 
important airfields captured was Megara, 

28 miles from Athens, taken on October 13, 
1944. Next day, landing craft (belo-w) 
brought British troops to the Piraeus, port 
of Athens, seized by Commandos twenty- 
four hours earlier. Photos, BufciJt OJfu'inl 


In March, trouble broke out among 
the Greek Government forces in Egypt. 
On March 31 a gioup of Greek Army, 
Navy and Air Force officers called on 
Mr. Taouderos aud demanded his resign¬ 
ation. At the Greek Government’s 
request, they woto arrested by the 
British. As a result, the men of the 
Greek warships at, Alexandria and the 
Greek 1st Brigade mutinied aud for 
three weeks refused to obey orders. 
The British naval and military authori¬ 
ties suppressed flic mutineers, arresting 
a number of their leaders. Courts- 
martial subsequently sentenced twenty- 
four, including seven officers of the 
Brigade, to death; twenty-four, includ¬ 
ing nine officers of the Brigade, to life 
imprisonment, and thirty-five to im¬ 
prisonment for from fifteen months to 
twenty years ; ten were acquitted. 

In the meantime, Taouderos resigned. 
His Navy Minister, Sophocles Venizelos, 
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BRITISH AT SALONIKA AGAIN AFTER 29 YEARS 
Cutting off the only escape for enemy garrisons on Crete, Rhodes and other Aegean islands, 
British patrols readied Salonika on November i, 1944. Three days later, British troops landed 
in force, to find port installations completely destroyed, over 40 wrecks blocking the harbour 
and more than 2,000 mines sown xn the approaches After sweeping operations, warships 
escorted m a convoy on the gth, bringing troops, stores, and transport. Here landing craft 
of the convoy are being unloaded. Photo , British Official 


militniy forces, both in Greece and out¬ 
side it. lie called a conference, winch 
met in the Lebanon from May 17-20, of 
delegates from all the Greek parties, 
inoludingthe Liberals, Ihe Social Demo¬ 
crats, the Populists (Royalists), the 
Communists, E A M. and lesser resis¬ 
tance groups. Eleven of the tweniy- 
five delegates came from Greece. 

After lengthy and often difficult 
proceedings in which Mr, Papandreou 
as chairman showed much wisdom in 
bridging divergencies of opinion, the 
conference accepted the 
The Lebanon policy he had laid 
Charter down on taking office, 
namely: I. Reform of 
the Greek Armed Forces ; 2. Unification 
of all guerilla forces in Greece; 
3. Suppression of terrorist activities by 
Greeks against tlieir fellow-countrymen ; 
I. Provision of food and medical 
supplies to the starving people of 
Occupied Greece ; 5. Full freedom for 
the Greek people to decide in a demo¬ 
cratic and orderly way whether Greece 
should remain a Monarchy or become 
a Republic; 6. Just punishment of ail 
traitors; and these were embodied m 
an agreement which became known as 
the Lebanon Charter. 

Mr. Papandreou was then entrusted 
by King Geoige with the task of forming 
a new Government of National Unity. 
Re met fresh difficulties, E.A.M. repre¬ 
sentatives being unable to secure the 
consent of their followers in Greece to 


their participation. However, on June 8 
he formed a Government without 
them, with himself as Prime Minister, 
Minister of War and of Foreign Affairs. 
His predecessor, Mr. Venizeloa, entered 
the Cabinet as Vice-Premier. Mr, Papan¬ 
dreou at once opened negotiations with 
E.A.M leaders in Greece in an effort to 
persuade them to participate in the 
Government, at first without success. 
He visited Mr. Churchill iu Rome on 
August 23, a step which led to the 
resignation of three of his ministers 
because, it was said unofficially, they 
objected to his not having previously 
consulted the Cabinet. On August 31, 
fresh delegates from E.A.M., endowed 
with full powers, anived m Cairo fiotn 
Greece at Mr. Papan hcon’s renewed 
invitation, and after further talks they 
agreed to join the Government, which 
was re-formed and broadened on 
September 2. A few days later, tbe 
Government moved from Cairo to 
Caserta, near Naples, in Italy, in order 
to be able to return to Athens im¬ 
mediately military developments per¬ 
mitted. Ey an agreement signed at 
Caserta on September 24, by Generals 
Sarafis and Zervas, leaders respectively 
of E.L.A.S. andE.D.E.S.,inthe presence 
of General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
Allied Supreme Commander, Mediter¬ 
ranean, all the Greek guerilla forces 
placed themselves under General Scobie, 
appointed Allied C.-in-C., Greece (see 
Historic Document 286, page 3358). 
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The Goimans at this time weie with¬ 
drawing Ihoir forces from Giecce and 
only weak forces remained on fho 
mainland, though consideuible bodies 
of troops still clung to Ciete and some 
of the Aegean Islands, paitly to hamper 
Allied operations, but mainly because 
Riifcisli Naval and Aii activities had 
pi evented then limply evacuation. 

Samos, from which Ihe Germans had 
retired, was captured oil October 6 by 
British and Greek troops operating 
from the Middle East, the Italian 
Fascist garrison surrendcling after a 
brief show ol opposition. Naxos sui- 
rendored to forces ol (lie “ Sacred 
Brigade” on Oetober If), Lemnos 
tell oil the 17th, after some fighting, to 
a military force huided the previous day 
by the Royal Navy. Scarpanto was 
occupied on the 17th by a British 
naval party, which landed unopposed 


Got man. resistance oil the mainland 
was sporadic when, on the night, of 
October 4-5, British and Greek regular 
forces, coming from Italy, began to 
land m the Peloponnesus, occupying 
the important town and harbour of 
Patras without opposition. Corinth 
was occupied on the 8th, a British 
Commando force liberated Athens and 
the Piraeus on the 13tli, meeting no 
opposition. 

Five days later Mr. Papandreou and 
the exiled Government lauded at 
Heraklia from the Greek cruiser “Gioi- 
gios Averoff,” and■ pro- ExlUd Govern . 
ceedetl to Athens, 
followed by General 
Scobie. They were 
enthusiastically greeted by the popula¬ 
tion of the capital (see colour plate 
following page 3482), who had shown 
no less enthusiasm towards the liberat¬ 
ing British forces. But these days of 
joy were short; soon the tension 


ment Reaches 
Athens 


between the old rival groups of the 
resistance movement became apparent 
again. Following the Moscow Confer¬ 
ence (see page 3357), the British 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden arrived in 
Athens on Ocl ober 26 with Jjoi d Moyne, 
Minister of Stale for the Middle East, 
for conversations) with Mr. Papandreou, 
and was given the freedom of Athens. 
He said in the House of Commons on 
his return, “ I do not believe that, 
informed opinion m this country fully 
understands how complete, merciless, 
and dastardly has been the devastation 
inflicted by the German armies in 
Allied lands as they withdraw” with 
the deliberate object of bringing “ to a 
standstill the whole life of the nation,” 
The aim of British policy was first 
to send enough material help to get 
life running again in Greece, and then 
to promote a state of affairs which 
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STREET-FIGHTING IN 

GREEK CAPITAL 

Difficulties soon followed libera¬ 
tion in Greece. On December 2 
an E.A.M. demonstration )n 
Athens was fired on by the police, 
and the Communists called a 
general strike for the next day. 
Following the attack by E.L.A.S. 
on the Anglo-Greek Naval H.Q. 
later on the 3rd, General R. M. 
Scobie, Allied G.O.C., ordered 
E.L.A.S forces to quit an area 
round Athens by December 6. 1. 
E.A.M. followers surrender to 
British troops who had forced 
an entry into their H.Q. with 
tanks. 2. E.A.M. members and 
sympathizers assemble to bury 
victims of the December 2 

shootings. 3 ' Mr. Papandreou, 
Greek Prime Minister, with Gen¬ 
eral Scobie. 4. British troop: 











ALLIED TROOPS CO-OPERATE WITH PARTISANS IN ALBANIA 

Seaborne and airborne troops of Land Forces Adriatic, mainly British and supported by the 
Balkan Air Force, began operations on the Dalmatian coast on September 16, 1944, assisting 
partisans who had been organized by a British Military Mission to Albania since April 1943. 
Here Albanian shepherds watch Allied troops trudging along a dried-up river-bed. 


the Anglo - Greek Naval 
II Q. in the Piraeus was 
attacked by E.L.A.S. 
forces, ihree British being 
wounded. In defiance of 
the Government and 
General Scobie, 800 armed 
men of E.L.A.S. tried to 
enter Athens, but were dis¬ 
armed by British troops, 
without incident. 

Tile situation was most 
embai I'tissing for the ele- 
menls of the British Army 
who had come to Greece as 
liberators and friends. It 
was certainly not the 
British intention to re- 
imposc on the Greek people 
a reactionary regime they 
dirl not want. On the other 
hand, civil war would cause 
untold lvaun to the people 
of Greece, still buffering 
fiom tlie German occupa¬ 
tion and refmxt, and was 
likely to end m home sort 
of minority dictatorship. 
'J'o prevent this development and to 
leave the way open for the Greek people 
lo express flicir will by ballot instead 
of by the bullet, the British Army inter¬ 
vened. Jts commander, General Scobie 


would allow the genuine, unfettered King George II, and that the King and (under whom, it should be remembered, 

end peaceable expression of th6 political his advisers were therefore considered E.L.A 8. had agreed to serve by the 

will of the Greek people as a whole. hardened reactionaries by all the forces Cascrta agreement), acting under the 
On November 4, members of E.A ill. of the left. Fear was widespread that instructions of the British Government, 

paraded the streets of Athens, carrying the King, by the force of arms, would try ordered all E.L.A.S. troops and police 

three dead bodies which they alleged to have himself reinstated and that lie forces (o leave a large area round Athens 

were those of comrades murdered by would then suppress all the popular and the Piraeus, failing which they would 

' right-wing terrorists and forces which, representing far more than be treated as enemies. They did not 

mrmation o c l om!l j lc ping the suppres- the Communist Party, had formed do wo, and fighting developed more 

ew ationa s i on 0 f right-wing organ- E A.M, The actions of the left, on the violently in and around Athens, the 

“ U!!J iaations. General Scobie other hand, seemed to threaten all those R.A.E. doing more machine gunning 

announced on November 7, after con- opposed to E.A.M. with a left-wing and dropping many leaflets explaining 

vernations with Mr. Papnnclreou, that dictatorship based on the military power the situation. Fighting between 


all guerilla forces, both E.D.E.S. and 
E.L.A.S., would be disbanded by Decem¬ 
ber 10. This was part of an agreement 
accepted by all parties which provided 


of E. LAB. 

The crisis was brought into the open 
when on November 29 the representa¬ 
tives of E.A.M. in the Government 


E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. spread to Mace¬ 
donia, and a general strike was declared 
in Salonika, bringing relief measures 
there to a standstill. 


that the Mountain Brigade and the 
“ Sacred Brigade,” which had been 
foimed in Egypt and fought at Alamein 
and Bimini, should be maintained as part 
of a new National Army ; that a special 
brigade of E.L.A.S. forces and another 
of E.D E,S. forces should be formed, also 
for integration into the new army; and 
that the police should be reorganized. 

But mistrust between left and right 
wing was deeply rooted, a fact which 
may be more easily understood if it is 
remembered that for almost a decade, 
that is since General Metaxas seized 
power in 1935, the Greek people had 
been deprived of their democratic liber¬ 
ties, that this semi-fascist regime had 
been backed without reservation by 


changed tbeir minds and refused to sign 
the agreement they had already accepted 
for the disarming and demobilization of 
guerilla formations. When the other 
members of Ihe Government, in¬ 
cluding the Prime Minister, declared 
that they would enforce the disarming 
of irregular forces as agreed, the 
six E.A.M. Ministers resigned and 
staged a protest meeting on December 2, 
despite a Government prohibition. The 
police fired on the demonstrators, 
almost in front of the British H.Q. 
E.A.M. announced that 15 had been 
killed, and 148 wounded, and the 
Communist Party called for a general 
strike next day. Sharp fighting broke 
out in the capital and elsewhere, and 


After a two-day debate in the House 
of Commons, in which the British Govern¬ 
ment and General 
Scobie received a great British 

deal of criticism, Mr. Reactions 

Harold Macmillan, 

Minister Resident al Allied II. Q. Medi¬ 
terranean, and Field-Marshal Alexander 
arrived in Athens for consultaf ions with 
General Scobie, who, on December 12, 
issued the following terms to Mr. 
Pborphyrogenis, former E.A.M. Cabinet 
Minister: E.L.A.S. troops, as troops 
placed under his command, should move, 
out of Attica, the province in which 
the capital lies j all E.L.A.S. supporters 
in Athens should cease resistance and 
hand in their arms. But the fighting 
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rwriRCHILL FLIES TO ATHENS: ALL-PARTY CONFERENCE BY LAMPLIGHT 
MR. CHURCHILL rLl nccurred on December z<, 1944, with tine arrival by ait in Athens 

A dramatic development m the Gree t conference was opened with Archbishop Damaskmos, the Greek 

of Mr. Churchill and Mr, Eden. Next daj* £ ^ ^ ^ power statl0n being ottt 0 f action through a general 
Primate, in the dtaur, and.lit 0inly y Field-Marshal Alexander and Mr. Harold Macmillan on his 

strike. Here is the Archbishop at the conference, w«n PJl0(Oi Amcio.UA Press 

left, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden on his r.ght. f 
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LANDING AT WBSTKAPELLli 

First Admiralty statement on the Walcheicn 
landings of November i, 1944 (t«c pane 3375) 
was given in the Commons by Mr. A, V. 
Alexander, the First Lord, a fortnight later. 
This disclosed that a Royal Maiines Com¬ 
mando went close inshore at WestUapclle 
under heavy hie and owing to bad weather 
— without aii suppoil. Landing-craft could 
beach only two at a time in the gap (see 4 
above) torn in the dyke by the R.A.F. early 
in October, r. Marines go aslioie fiom n 
tank landing-craft. 2, Survivors f 10111 a sink¬ 
ing craft are picked up 3. Light howitzer 
m action during the attack on Flushing. 

I*holm s. Itiilwh Ojfn'ittl; \s.vn'mlvil /Vi*n.v 

















ALLIED ARMIES GROUP FOR THE ATTACK ON WESTERN GERMANY 
By late September 1944 the Allied armies in France and the Low Countries were grouped approximately as shown here ; 
arrows indicate chief lines of attack. On October 23 the U.S. j)th Army (first brought into position on this front on 
October 3 after it had treed Brittany and conquered Brest) was interposed between the British 2nd and U.S. 1st Armies. 
Distances : Brussels to Belfort, 230 miles ; Brussels to Cologne, 120 miles 
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continued, and relief measures had to bo 
almost entirely,suspended. 


Munster, Mr. 

Mr. Churchill 
Flies to 
Greece 


The House of Commons held another 
debate on Greece on December 20. 
On December 25 the British Prime 
Churchill, accompanied 
by Hie British Foreign 
Secretary Mr. Eden, 
arrived by air m 
Athens, and invited 
all parties to join him in a round 
table conlorisnco. Tlio conference, at¬ 
tended by B.L.A.S. representatives 

under safe conduct, mot under the 
chairmanship of the Archbishop Dannis- 
kinoa, head of iho Greek Orthodox 

Church, a man who by his courageous 
stand against the German invaders and 
his general attitude had won a wide 
measure of confidence and respect in 
almost all Greek circles. The two 
British statesmen attended 1 hr opening 
of the conference, at which Mr, Churchill 
made an opening statement on the 
reasons for the presence of British troops 
in Greece (see‘Historic Document 287, 
page 3358), but later withdrew to leave 
the Greeks to settle their problems. 
Little was achieved in the way of a 
political rapprochement, but it was 
agreed that the King should be asked to 
nominate Archbishop Damaskinos as 
Regent of Greece as an essential prelude 


to (he solution of many prohlems. 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden returned to 
London , and oil December 3L the King 
of the Hellenes issued a proclamation 
mailing the desired appointment, and 
announcing liis re°olve not to return to 
Greece until invited. 

Greece's relations were best with 
Turkey. Both countries were equally 
interested in security in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, both were equally 
determined to secure Thrace, where 
their common frontier runs, from every 
attempt by Bulgaria to separate them 
by gaining direct access to the Aegean. 
Propaganda, originating m certain Yugo¬ 
slav quarters, for creating a “ Greater 
Macedonia ” which would include 
Salonica, Greece’s second city and port, 
and its hinterland, led to bad feeling in 
Greece. On the other hand, Greek 
politicians tried to make a case for 
moving the Greek frontier farther north 
in the Epirus to take in some Greek 
communities lying on the Albanian side 
of the frontier—it was from this part 
of Albania that Mussolini launched his 
infamous invasion of Greece m 1910. 


In Albania itself, the years 1943 and 
1944 witnessed an impressive growth of 
the guerilla resistance movement under 
the guidance of a British Military 
Minion, led for over a year 
by Brigadier E. E. Davies n \ Mr a 
( subsequently commander 
of Land Forces Adriatic) 
which arrived in Albania in April 
1943 As in Yugoslavia and Greece, 
there wa-, internal dissension among 
the Albanian partisans, who by the 
summer of 1944 numbered 20,000 
trained men. British troops of Land 
Forces Adriatic landed in Albania oil 
October 9, capturing Saranda that day 
and cutting off the German garrison in 
Corfu, invaded on the 13th when most 
of the enemy surrendered at once. On 
October 28 the quisling Albanian 
government which had been installed 
by the Germans after Italy’s collapse 
in 1913 resigned. Tirana, the capital, 
was evacuated by the German forces 
on November 18 ; its actual occupation 
by partisans, and that of the port of 
Durazzo were announced three days- 
later. 


ALBANIAN PARTISAN TROOPS CELEBRATE INDEPENDENCE DAY 
On November 28, 1944, for the first time since Albania’s occupation by Italy m 1939, she cele¬ 
brated Independence Day. It was the thirty-second anniversary ol her freedom from the Turks. 
A partisan parade, attended by representatives from Britain, Russia, the U.S. and Yugoslavia, 
was held in Tirana. Here troops of the 1st Corps of partisans march past the saluting-base. 
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Historic Documents. CCLXXXVIII 

ALLIED ARMIES OF LIBERATION IN THE WEST 

British, Canadian, American and French forces, with Polish, Dutch, Belgian and 
Czechoslovak units, and their commanders operating under the supieme command 
of General Eisenhower in early October 1944 in the advance on Germany fiom the West 


Army Groups 

21st ARMY GROUP under Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery 12th ARMY GROUP under Lieut^General Omar Bradley. 

(Chief of Staff : Maior-Gencral Sir Francis de Gumgand.) 6th ARMY GROUP under Lieut-General J L Devers 


Armies 


BRITISH 2nd ARMY under Lieut.-General Sir Miles Dempsey. 

1st CANADIAN ARMY under Lieut-General H D G. Crerar. 

U.S. 1st ARMY under Lieut.-General C. H Hodges (Chief of Staff 
Major-General W. B Kean.) 

U.S. 3rd ARMY under Lieut -General George S. Patton, junior. 


U.S. 7th ARMY under Lieut.-General Alexander M. Patch. 
U.S. 9th ARMY under Lieut-General William B Simpson. 
FRENCH 1st ARMY under General de Latere de Tassigny. 
ALLIED 1st AIRBORNE ARMY under Lieut.-General 
Lewis H. Brerecon. 


Other Units 
BRITISH 
CORPS 

I under Lieut-General J. T. Crocker. XII under Lieut.-General N. M Ritchie. 

VIII under Lieut.-Genera! Sir Richard O'Connor. XXX under Lieut.-General B. G, Horrocks. 


Infantry 

3rd under Major-General L. G. Whistler. 

15th (Scottish) under Major-General C. M Barber. 

43rd (Wessex) under Major-General G. I. Thomas. 

49th under Major-General E. H. Barker. 

50th (Northumbrian) under Major-General D. A. H. Graham. 
51st (Highland) under Major-General T. G. Rennie. 

53rd (Welsh) under Major-General R. K. Ross. 


Armoured 

7th (“ Desert Rats ’*) under Major-General G L Verney. 
Ilth under Major-General G P. B. Roberts. 

Guards under Major-General A. H S Adair. 

Airborne 

1st under Major-General R E. Urquhart. 

6ch (including Canadians) under Ma|or-General R. N Gale. 


DIVISIONS 


Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Black Watch 

Border. 

Cameramans 

Cheshire. 

Corps of Military Police. 

County of London Yeomanry. 
Derbyshire Yeomanry 
Devonshire. 

Dorsetshire. 

Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
Duke of Wellington’s (West Riding). 
Durham Light Infantry, 

East Lancashire. 

Essex. 

Gloucestershire. 

Gordon Highlanders. 

Green Howards. 

Grenadier Guards. 

Hampshire. 

Highland Light Infantry. 

23rd Hussars. 

King's Own Royal. 

King’s Own Scotcsh Borderers. 


CORPS 

II under Lieut.-General G G. Slmonds. 


Algonquin. 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Black Watch of Canada. 

British Columbia. 

Calgary Highlanders. 

Cameron Highlanders of Ottawa. 

Canadian Grenadier Guards. 

7th Canadian Recce (17th Duke of York’s 
Royal Canadian Hussars). 

1st Canadian Scottish. 

Essex Scottish. 

Fort Garry Horse. 

Dutch, Belgia 


REGIMENTS 

King's Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Leicestershire. 

Lincolnshire 

Manchester. 

Middlesex. 

Monmouthshire. 

59th Newfoundland Heavy R.A. 

Nottinghamshire Yeomanry (Sherwood Rangers). 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry 
Pioneer Corps. 

Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 

Queen’s Royal (West Surreys). 

Rifle Brigade, 

R.A.F. Regiment. 

Royal Armoured Corps. 

R.A.M.C. 

R.A.O.C. 

R.A.S.C. 

Royal Artillery. 

Royal Berkshire. 

4/7th Royal Dragoon Guards 
Royal Engineers. 

CANADIAN 

DIVISIONS 

Infantry : 2nd under MaJ.-Gen C Foulkes. 

3rd under Maj.-Gen. R. F. L. Keller. 
Armoured: 4ch under Maj.-Gen. H. W. Foster. 

REGIMENTS 

Les Fusiliers Mont-Royal. 

Governor-General’s Foot Guards. 

Highland Light Infantry of Canada. 

1st Hussars. 

Lake Superior. 

Lincoln and Welland. 

Lolne Scots (Peel Dufferin and Halcon). 

12th Manitoba Dragoons. 

North Nova Scocia Highlanders. 

North Shore (New Brunswick). 

Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders of Canada. 

n, Polish and Czechoslovak Units serving with the Isc 


I3/I8th Royal Hussars. 

Royal Norfolk. 

Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

Royal Signals. 

Royal Ulster Rifles. 

Royal Warwickshire. 

Seaforth Highlanders. 

South Lancashire. 

South Staffordshire. 

South Waies Borderers. 

Staffordshire Yeomanry. 

Suffolk. 

Tyneside Scottish 
Warwickshire Yeomanry. 

Welch Fusiliers 
Welch. 

Westminster Dragoons. 

Wiltshire. 

York and Lancaster. 

Royal Marines (Commandos). 

Special Service Troops. 

Royal Observer Corps (volunteers acted as 
aircraft identifiers with invasion fleet). 


BRIGADE 

2nd Armoured under Brig. J. F. Bingham. 


Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada. 

Regiment de Chaudicre. 

Regiment de Maisonneuve 
Regina Rifles. 

Royal Hamilton Light Infantry. 

Royal Regiment of Canada. 

Royal Winnipeg Rifles. 

Sherbrooke Fusiliers. 

South Alberta. 

South Saskatchewan. 

Stormont Dundas and Glengarry Highlanders 
Toronto Scottish, 
inadian Army. 


AMERICAN 


V 

under 

CORPS 

Major-General L. T. Gerow. 

3rd under 
4th „ 

VJt 


Major-General J. L. Collins. 

5th „ 

VIII 


Major-General T. H. Middleton. 

8th „ 

XII 

j ( 

Major-General M. S. Eddy. 

9th „ 

XV 


Major-General W- H. Halsllp, 

29ch „ 

XIX 


Major-General C, H. Corlett. 

30th „ 

XX 


Major-General W. H. Walker. 

35th „ 
36th „ 
45th „ 
79ch 

80ch „ 

1st 

under 

DIVISIONS 

Infantry 

Major-General C. R. Huebner. 

2nd 


Major-General W. M. Robertson, 

83rd ’ „ 



90th „ 


FRENCH 

DIVISIONS 

1st Armoured ; General Touzet du Vlgier 2nd Armoured : 

Colonial and F.F.I. units. 


Major-General John O’Daniel. 
Major-General R. O. Barton. 
Major-General R. E. Brown, 
Bng.-General D. A. Stroll. 
Major-General L. A. Craig. 
Major-General G. H. Gerhardt. 
Major-Genera! L. S. Habes 
Major-General P. W. Baade. 
Major-General John Dahiquist. 
Major-General W. W. Eagles. 
Major-General I. T. Wyche. 
Major-General H, L. McBride. 
Ma|or-General R. C. Macon. 
Brig.-General J. A. van Fleec. 


Gen. J, P. Leclerc. 


Armoured 

2nd under Major-General E, H. Brooks, 

3rd Major-General M. A. Rose. 

4th ,, Major-General R. N. Grow. 

6ch *, Major-General J. S, Wood, 

7th „ Major-General R, W. Hasbrouck 

Airborne 

82nd under Major-General M. B. Rldgway. 

101st under Major-General M. D. Taylor. 

N.B—The airborne "force" which took 
partin the South of France landings was under 
Major-General Robert Frederick. 

POLISH 

DIVISION 

1st Armoured : Brig.-General Stanlslaw Maczek. 
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Cbaptet 332 

CLOSING IN ON THE SIEGFRIED LINE 

The inability of the British 2nd Army to consolidate the bridge-head seized 
at Arnhem by the British 1st Airborne Division (see Chapter 325) meant the 
abandonment for the time being of the attempt to force the lou er reaches of 
the Rhine. But from the sea to Belfort Allied armies pushed slowly on during 
the autumn of 1944 towards that great water barrier. In this chapter , the 
clearing of the West Scheldt and this advance towards the Rhine are described 
by Squadron Leader Derek Adkins. Consult also map in page 3370. 


I N spili* of if 10 withdrawal from the 
Arnhem bridge-head, a narrow 
corridor which included the vita) 
crossings al Grave and Nijmegen had 
been established inside the defences 
of the northern Netherlands. The 
widening of fliis corridor met ‘deter¬ 
mined resistance, but it went ahead 
steadily. On September 2-1 British 
troops crossed the Reich frontier near 
tlie villages of Beelc and Mock, patrols 
pushing forward into the Reielmwald. 
By September 27 the 2nd Army had 
reached Miiimheoze to the east, and 
Heescli and Ninlelrode, to the west. 
At the same time Canadian troops on 
the right of General Crerar’s 1st 
Canadian Army forced a passage over the 
Antwerp-Turnhout canal in Belgium, 
defeating strong German opposition, 
and found Turnhout abandoned on 


September 25. 

Although preoccupied with regroup¬ 
ing, the British 2nd Army under General 
Dempsey launched an attack on the 
27th north-east of Nijmegen, which 
resulted in the capture of Elst and 
Bcmmel, The enemy by now was 
resisting stubbornly, and during the last 
few days of September reacted strongly 
with numerous counter-attacks between 
tlie river Waal and Turnhout against 
Allied progress towards s’Hertogenboscli 
and Tilburg. 

The Germans were also making a real 
effort, to drive in the bridge-head north 
of Nijmegen. They lost 118 aircraft, 
r , for the loss of 16 Allied 
” n J ” machines, in three days’ 
W'i i n • i« n Vl ™ stacks on the rail 
b and road bridges at 
Nijmegen; and they failed to blow them 
up in a daring attempt on the night 
of September 28-29 made by twelve 
specially picked swimmers who had 
spent three months in Venice training for 
suck operations. Wearing rubber skull 
caps, skin-tight suits and special rubber 
boots with two-foot-long flaps enabling 
them to cut through the water at a 
speed impossible to unaided swimmers, 
they entered the Waal 17 miles above 
Nijmegen, reached the road bridge and, 
with great difficulty owing to the 
strength of the current, affixed two 
charges of Hexanite fitted with delayed- 



action fuses. They then attempted to 
swim upstream again to the railway 
bridge (see air photograph in page 
3299), but after covering 6J miles were 
compelled by exhaustion to go in to the 
bank. Two were shot while swimming, 
ten surrendered. One of the charges 
set exjiloded; the other was removed 
just in time — and 
the bridge saved—by 
Lt. John Bridge, G.C., 

G.M., R.N.V.R, who 
dived into the river 
and examined tlie 
piers until he found it. 

On October 1 tlie 
Germans attacked 
near Nijmegen. They 
threw large numbers 
of tanks and infantry 
into the battle, but 
at no point did they 
penetrate Allied 
positions. 

The corridor was 
now some thirty miles 
wide, extending from 
Boksmeer to within 
four miles of s’Herto- 
geubosch. A further 
effort to clear the 
country of the enemy 
from east of the 
general line Deurne- 
Boksmeer to the Maas 
was frustrated by 
extensive minefields,' 
added to which the 
marshy nature of 
the terrain made it 
difficult for armour. 

But after the British 
2nd Army’s deter¬ 
mined but unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to relieve 
the 1st Airborne Divi¬ 
sion at Arnhem, the 
Supreme Commander’s 
first objective was 
the clearance of the 
Scheldt estuary so that 
Antwerp could be opened up to support 
a thrust to the Biline. A captured 
Order of the Day of October 7 by General 
von Zangen (commanding the German 
15th Army) emphasized the importance 


of tlie-,e operations to both Germany 
and tlie Allies, who could "deliver a 
death-blow at northern Germany and 
even at Berlin itself ” if in possession of 
Antwerp. “For this reason we. must 
hold the Scheldt fortifications at all 
costs—to the last man. ... It i-* a 
decision foi the future of our people,” 


Starting with only 
one bridge-head over 
the Antwerp- Turn¬ 
hout canal, the British 
1st Corps within one 
week made a general 
advance of ten miles, 
bringing its forward 
troops to within 
four miles of Tilburg. 
The Canadian 2nd 
Division north of 
Antwerp fought its way 
steadily forward to¬ 
wards Breda (captured 
by Polish units on 
October 29) against 
stubborn resistance and 
heavy artillery lire; 
while down the east 
bank of the West 
Scheldt other Canadians 
reached the isthmus 
connecting the islaud 
of South Beveland with the mainland. 

At 5 a.m., on October 6, Canadian 
troops farther west launched an attack 
across the Leopold Canal on a 6,000 yard 
front between Maldegem and Aarden 


GERMAN ‘FROG-MAN’ 
On the night of September 28,1944, 
German saboteurs in the special 
equipment shown here swam down 
the Waal to Nijmegen in an un¬ 
successful attempt to blow up 
the bridges. Though they fixed 
charges to the road bridge, one of 
which exploded, the bridge was 
saved by the removal of the Dther 
charge by Lt, John Bridge, G.C., 
G.M., R.N.V.R. (above right). 
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burg. By midday on the 7th they had 
secured a bridge-head, and by the 10th 
one brigade, _ after repelling thirty 
counter-attacks, was firmly established 
on the, northern side of the canal. 
West of Terneuzen, Canadian and 
British troops made an assault in 
barges and landing craft across the 
Braakman inlet on the night of October 
8-9 and secured a bridge-head two 
miles deep on either side of Hoofdplaat. 
{See map in page 3375.) 

These operations were part of the 
devedopment of plans for the capture of 
Waleheren. The reduction of this 


Walcheren 

Dykes 

Breached 


heavily defended for¬ 
tress presented many 
novel problems. On 
October 2 the Supreme 


Allied Commander warned the inhabi¬ 


tants of the islands of the Scheldt 


estuary that severe aerial bombard¬ 
ment of enemy troops and installa¬ 
tions on them would he necessary, and 
urged them, if possible, to leave the 
islands or at least to move away from 



*1 «s. 


island, including the town of West- 
kapelle. On the 7th, the dykes on both 
sides of Flushing were repeatedly 
bombed. German strongpoints in the 
area were marooned, others were flooded. 

On October 11 Canadian troops cap¬ 
tured Woensdrecht and cut the road 


leading from the mainland to South 
Beveland and Walcheren, thus isolating 
the enemy garrisons in the islands. 
Repeated attempts by the enemy to re¬ 
establish contact with the mainland 
failed. By the, 16th the forces landed 
in the Hoofdplaat area had made firm 



military objectives. Lancasters of 
R.A.F, Bomber Command attacked 
the sea dyke at Westkapelle, Walcheren, 
on October 3, with 12,000-lb. bombs, 
breaching it for 120 yards and in¬ 
undating considerable areas of the 


POLISH TROOPS IN HOLLAND 

Palish units attached to the ist Canadian 
Army pushed north from Antwerp in 
October-November 1944, entering Breda on 
October 29 (right). Eleven days later tanks 
of the ist Polish Armoured Division were 
in Moerdijk (below) after overcoming fierce 
resistance from an enemy force holding out 
at the southern end of the demolished 
bridges spanning the Hollandsch Diep 
(mouth of the Maas and Waal). (See also 
illus. in page 841.) Photos, Keystone 


contact north of Watcrvlict with tli 
troops advancing from the Leopoli 
Canal. The port of Breskeus fell 0 : 
the 22nd, after bitter street figliting 
iSchoonrlijke and Aardenburg were cap 
tured on the same, day, Fort Frederik 
Hendrik, key to the German position 
south of the Scheldt, on the 25tl 
Oadzaud on the 29th. Kuocke, wher 
the Germans south of the Scheldt mad 
their last stand, loll on November 1. 

North of Antwerp troops of the Is 
Canadian Army made a new crossing c 
the Dutch frontier and seized Rosei; 
daal on October 30. These successe 






decisively isolated tlio islands where the 
Canadians were advancing into Smith 
Beveland. British and Canadian troops 
and naval ratings, landed across the 
Scheldt in the south of South Beveland 
on the 26lh, took in the rear the 
Germans defending the east of the 
island against the Canadians advancing 
from the mainland. Tiro two Allied 
groups linked on October 29, liberating 
Goes. Next day they were in control 
of the whole island and were pushing 
on over the causeway connecting South 
Beveland and Walohoren—the latter by 
that time was four-filths under water. 

On November 1, three bridge-heads 
were secured on Walclieren. Canadian 
troops, attacking across the causeway 
„ .., . , from South Beveland, 

won one against desper¬ 
ate opposition. Under 
cover of a heavy bom¬ 
bardment from tho south bank of the 
Scheldt, British and Canadian infantry 
crossed from Broskons to Flushing, 
much of which was in Allied hands by 
nightfall. A Commando force of Royal 


on 

Walcheren 


BRITISH TROOPS TAKE s’HERTOGENBOSCH 

Foremost in the capture of s’Hertogenbosch, capital of Brabant, completed on October27, 1944, 
was the British 53rd (Welsh) Division under Major-General R. K. Ross, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., which 
employed ‘ Crocodile ’ fiame-throwers and 1 artificial moonlight ’ (a device first used in Normandy, 
but kept secret). Here infantry and anti-tank guns are moving up towards the town ; while 
(below) infantry march alongside an A.V.R.E. tank carrying fascines for filling ditches. (See 
also illus. in page 3096.) Photo*. British 0 (firini; British Newspaper Pool 

Marines from Ostend landed at West- •_ 
kapelle. Weather conditions made 
air support impossible; but a naval 
force consisting of the battleship H.M.S. 

“Warspite” and the monitors H.M.S. 

“ Erebus ” and H.M.S. “Roberts,” and 
some two hundred smaller vessels 
(including rocket-firing craft —see page 
3069) bombarded coastal installations 
while a gun support squadron of 25 
' converted landing-craft went close in¬ 
shore, engaging coast batteries at 
point-blank range. 

The strength of their fire, and of that 
from the 11-inch guns of the enemy 
heavy batteries at Domburg, showed 
that preliminary aerial attack had been 
only some sixty, instead of the antici¬ 
pated ninety, per cent effective, and the 
tank-landing craft disembarking Royal 
Marines and their vehicles into the 
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CLEARING THE APPROACHES TO ANTWERP 
The clearing of the West Scheldt was a vital part of the Allied campaign 
in the Netherlands in the autumn of 1944. Use of the port of 
Antwerp was necessary for the maintenance of supplies for the Allied 
armies before they could advance into Germany. 


breach made in the 
dykebytheR.A.F. 
on October 3— 
where only two 
could beach at a 
time—had a tough 
task. Casualties 
were high : Mr. 
A. V. Alexander, 
describing the 
operation in the 
House of Commons 
on November 15, 
said: “Ofthe25 
support craft en¬ 
gaged, nine were 
Bunk, eight dam¬ 
aged, 172 of the 
crews were killed 
and 200 wounded; 
of the 47 other 
major landing- 


craft engaged, four were sunk and others 
damaged. Royal Marine Commando 
casualties were 37 killed, 77 missing, 
and 201 wounded.” 

But the third foothold was won, and 
Domburg was captured in falling snow 
by Royal Marines on the 3rd. Flushing, 
except for snipers, was occupied by the 
4th, and ou the 5th British and Canadian 
troops were fighting, sometimes waist 
deep in mud, over the worst terrain 
encountered in Western Europe towards 
Middelburg and Veere, both occupied on 
the 7th. The last German troops were 
taken off Walcheren on November 10. 
North Beveland and Tholen had been 
occupied without opposition on the 3rd, 

The shores of the West Scheldt were 
clear of the enemy. Miucsweeping 
operations had begun, on November 2 
when British minesweepers forced their 
way up the estuary under the nose of 
shore batteries. A narrow imbuoyed 
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Widening the 
Nijmegen 
Salient 


waterway was open by November 26. 
(See also illus. in page 3035.) 

The situation in the Nijmegen salient 
remained generally unchanged until 
October 12, when the'British 2nd Army 
launched ait attack from its eastern 
flank, capturing the 
village of Overloon, 
completely destroyed in 
the fighting. Flail tanks 
(see illus. in page 3182) were used to 
overcome the minefields. Pressing 
slowly forward over difficult waterlogged 
terrain aud in bad weather, General 
Dempsey’s troops took the important 
communications centre of Yenv.aij on 
the 18th. Four days later British 
forces attacked westwards from the 
salient towards s’Hertogcnbosch and 
Bokstel. Although the advance was 
held up by destroyed bridges, s’Herto- 
genbosch was reached on the 23rd and 


SERGEANT WINS V.C. FOR HEROISM NEAR NIJMEGEN 
On the eastern outskirts of Overloon, south of Nijmegen, on October 16, 1944, an important 
position in the woods was taken as a result of the heroism ot Sergeant G. H. Eardley, M.M., of 
the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, who, single-handed and under devastating fire, silenced 
three enemy machine-gun posts. He was later awarded the V.C. and is seen here having the 
ribbon pinned to his breast by Field-Marshal Montgomery. Left, Royal Engineers pass through 
Overloon, captured on October 12th, with a flail tank. Bhotoa, British Official 


completely liberated by the 27th; 
while Bokstel was freed on the 25th. 
Other troops cleared the banks of the 
Wilhelmina Canal towards Tilburg 
(entered ou the 27t.h). 

Meanwhile the enemy had counter¬ 
attacked south of Venraij, cutting the 
Meijel-Deurne road and breaking into 
the village of Meijel on October 27. 
Hard fighting continued iu this area 
for several days, with both sides em¬ 
ploying infantry and tallies, and it was 
not until November 14 that the village, 
heavily mined and booby trapped, was 
finally cleared of the enemy, thus con- 


COMBINED OPERATIONS ASSAULT ON SOUTH BEVELAND 
In Zeeland, Canadian forces attacking the eastern part of South Beveland met strong opposition. 
An amphibious assault launched on October z6, 1944, by British and Canadian troops and naval 
ratings crossing the Scheldt Estuary took the Germans in the rear. Initial landings were only 
slightly opposed. Here, a smoke-screen is being laid to cover the landings. 


eluding for the time being operations 
on the eastern Hank of the salient. 

To the north-west of s’lTcrtogcmboscli 
the British 2nd Army continued to 
advance towards the Maas, and by 
November 5 had reached the south bank 
of the river on a wide front stretching 
westwards to the outskirts of Geert- 
ruidenberg. The 1st Canadian Army 
also thrust towards the river, establish¬ 
ing bridge-heads over the Dintel Mark 
canal between Oosterhont and Oudcn- 
bosch on the night of November 2-3, 
and by the 5th reaching the line of the 
Maas north-west of Gocrtruidenberg 
(cleared by Polish troops the same day) 
while other Allied troops reached the 
outskirts of Klundert, The only enemy 
' stvongpoint then remaining on the south 
bank of the Maas between sTTertogen- 





bosch and the sea was a bridge-head 
held by S.S. troops at the south end 
of the demolished bridges at Moerdijk. 
On November 8 Polish forces of the 1st 
Canadian Army made two gaps in the 
eastern side of its perimeter, through 
which infantry and armour passed, and 
by the following day this last pocket 
had been liquidated. Booty taken in¬ 
cluded British A.A. guns captured at 
Dunkirk in 1940. 

After General Patch’s U.S. 7th Army 
made contact with the U.S. 3rd Army 
at Sombernon on September 11 (see 
page 3251), it ceased to be part of 
General Maitland Wilson’s Mediter¬ 
ranean Command, and came under the 
command of General Eisenhower. With 
French units (later to become General 
de Lattre de Tassigny’s French 1st 
Army, made up of formations from the 
French Empire and fresh formations 
drafted into the army from the F.F.I.) 
it composed the fith Army Group. By 
the date of the junction of the Allied 
forces from west and south, American 
armour had already reached the Saar 
basin in its thrust from Verdun (see 
page 3246). A crossing had been 
secured over the Meuse in the area of 
St. Mihiel and bridge-heads established 
in the Moselle valley. By September 17 
Allied forces had closed to within six 
miles of Belfort and were in contact 
with the enemy, who was fighting 
stubbornly from prepared positions to 
protect the southern hinge of a with¬ 
drawal towards the Belfort gap. 

While this steady progress was 
being made from the south, Allied 
armour pushed south-eastwards from 
Neufch&teau to occupy Nancy on the 
Meurthe after fierce fighting on the 15th, 
and forward elements immediately drove 
oil east of the town. At the same time, 
the Moselle bridge-heaths were per¬ 
sistently enlarged and considerable 
forces were established across the river. 

Farther north, American armoured 
columns, having liberated the city of 
.... Luxemburg on Septem- 

Invade ber 10 - met 01 % W<3ab 

Germany enem y ^'g™rds and 
moved rapidly forward 
to free largo areas of the Duchy. 
On the 11th they made the first 
Allied entry into Germany near Trier. 
Next day saw limited penetrations 
into the Siegfried Line here and 
east of Eupen (captured on the night 
of the !lth-12th), Maastricht, in 
Limburg, first large Dutch town to be 
liberated, was entered by American 
troops, supported by Dutch patriots, on 
the 14th. The retreating Germans had, 
however, blown up all the bridges in 
the town over the Maas. American 
armoured elements crossed the frontier 
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‘BUFFALO’ TANKS SPEARHEADED SOUTH BEVELAND ATTACK 
' Buffalo ' amphibious troop-carrier comes ashore during the assault on South Beveland on 
October 26, 1944 (see page 3375 )- Officially known as ' Landing Vehicles Tracked (Armoured),’ 
these were amphibious tanks equipped with rubberized tracks which enabled them to move both 
on land and water. They were first used during the New Britain landings in December 1943 (see 
pages 28^9 and 3267). Top, infantry assembling for the attack on South Beveland. Below, armoured 
reconnaissance units of the R.A.F. Regt. in Middelburg, on Walcheren, taken on November 7. 












DOGS AS MINE DETECTORS 
Dogs played an increasing part in the detection of mines, as the 
Allied armies swept towards Germany Nearly 3,ooo, loaned by 
private owners in Br tain were taught at the War Dogs Training 
School tn England first to hunt out by scent, mock-mmes near 
which meat had been laid This dog indicates to a sapper of the 
Royal Engineers a mine he has detected on the Helmond Venlo 


railway (November 1944) 

south of Aachen in considerable strength 
and cut the main road to Cologne 
Patrols entered Aachen on the 16th, 
hut had to withdiaw, and bitter street 
fighting continued 

By the middle of September the 
American line extended from Maastricht 
in f]ie noith to Belfort, near the Swiss 
bordei, m the south Along the whole 
of tins fiout the Germans showed in¬ 
creased resistance, for they weic de¬ 
termined to fight for every foot of 
giound in an effort to upset the Allies' 
basic plan of reaching the Rhine before 
winter The filial outcome was never 
111 doubt, but the supply difficulties 
presented by the lengthening line of 
communications fiom Normandy and 
the delay m opening the port of Antwerp 
slowed opeiations 


Heavy fighting 
took place in four 
main storm cen¬ 
tres where bitter, 
at times almost 
j fanatical, oppo 
^ v,- ( si turn was oncoun- 
teied Intlie 
Aachen aiea 
General Hodges’s 
US 1st Army 
entered Busbach 
on September 16, 
Hofen on the lfltli, 
Stolberg on the 
22nd, blit stub¬ 
born fighting con¬ 
tinued in the area 
Other American 
tioops made slow 
progress towards 
. Geilenln rchen 

ion oi mines, as tne - , 

■1, 3 , 000 , loaned by so me 12 mi leb 

War Dogs Training north of Aachen 

it, mock-mmes near Not until Octo- 

\}° a ° f r "J e bei 2, followmg an 

the Helmond Venlo . , , R , 

Vioto Hi nish official attach launched 

north of Aaihen 
between Geilenkirchen and Iveiktade, 
did the U S 19th Corps break through 
the mam Siegfned Line defences m this 
area on a two divisional front of some 
six miles and penetrate beyond to a 
depth of five miles against heavy artillery 
and anti-tank fire The enemy threw 

m numerous and violent counter-attacks 
and suffered very heavy losses, but a 
general line was established from Alsdorf 
through Beggeneloif to Geilenknchen 
(see map m page 3379) 

By October 10 Aachen was surrounded 
except foT one mile-wide escape gap, 


Photo Hi Uisli Official 


and three American soldiers went 

foiward undei the white flag with an 

ultimatum from their commander 

“ We shall take the ^ 

city either by receiving ^ 

its immediate uucondi , , 

. , i Aachen 

tional suirender, or by 

attacking and destroying it There is 

no middle couise ” But the German 

garrison refused to surrender, and on 

October 11 a massed air and artillery 

bombardment was bi ought down on 

the city, and repeated the next day, and 

the next Hard fighting continued, 

however, and not until the evening of 

the 16th was the city completely en 

circled American tioops then closed m 

fiom the north and soulh, beating back 

lepeated counter attacks and dealing 

the houses stieet bystreet until, except 

for the last icmiunts of the garrison 

still fighting m the outsknts, Aachen 

fell to the U S 1 st Aimy al 3 30 p m on 

October 20 The Allies had oaptuied 

then fiist laige town in the Reich 

Around St Vith the Ammcaiis 

encounteiod further heavy and detei 

mined resistance, winch slowed down 

their advance south west of Pmm 

and necessitated the capture of many 

pill-boxes and the repulse of several 

countei-attacks from Trier On Scp- 

tembei 28, the U S 20th Corps, in a 

strong thiust south-east of ihe town 

of Luxcmbuig, entered Remicli 

The thud centre of resistance was m 

the Moselle valley .and south-east of 

Nancy, on General Patton’s U S 3rd 

Aimy fiout The strength of Ihe position 

and the deleimmation with which it 

was held, apart from the naluie of the 

country, made it probably the most 


WARNINGS AND GRIM HUMOUR AS THE REICH IS ENTERED 
Allied troops first crossed the German frontier on September n, 1944 As they pushed on, 
hurriedly painted sign-posts pointed the way, gave information (often ironical) of the local 
aniemties, and warned troops of likely dangers Of the notices below, those right and left were 
erected by the Canadians on the Dutch-German frontier, that in the centre by the Americans 
Photos US Official Planet News Awocuited Piw 
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IN AACHEN-FIRST BIG GERMAN TOWN TO FALL TO THE ALLIES 


The ancient border-city of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) fell to the U S 1st Army on October 20, 1944 The first attack was launched on October 7 
when the German radio announced • 1 The Battle of Germany has begun 1 ’ Three days later Colonel Gerhard Wilck, the German commander, 
was presented with a demand lor unconditional surrender within 24 hoars, failing which the city would be destroyed Two U S lieutenants, 
accompanied by a private with a bedsheet as white flag (3), bote the ultimatum The Germans gave no reply, and at 12 30 p m on October 11 the 
final assault began—with waves of Thunderbolt dive-bombers and heavy artillery fire Last resistance ended on October 21, with the surrender 
in the outskirts of Colonel Wilck 1 Americans street-fightmg in the suburbs z Volkssturm Grenadier goes into action with his 1 Panzerfist ’ 
(heavy anti-tank bomb) (see also illus in page 3172) 4 The wrecked railway station 5 An American tank fights its way into the ruined city 

















CAPTURE OF METZ 
Metz, formerly capital of Lorraine 
and famous for its perimeter de¬ 
fences, formed a hard core of 
resistance to troops of General 
Patton’s U.S. 3rd Army as they 
fanned out towards the Saar in mid- 
November, 1944. The first outer 
defence to fall was Fort Verny, 
captured on November 13. Seven 
days later the city itself was entered. 
1. A field gun in action during the 
street-fighting. 2. Major-General 
Anton Dunckern, Gestapo Chief of 
Metz, and Colonel Constantine 
Meyer, the military commander 
(right) after capture. 3. U.S. 
tanks knocked out during the attack 
on Fort Driant (see opposite page), 
where some of the most bitter 
fighting took place. 4. Germans 
surrender at Fort Jeanne d'Arc. 
Photos, U.S. Official ; Planel News; 

Associated Press 

'* 
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BRITISH TROOPS LAUNCH FIRST ATTACK IN GERMANY 

First full-scale British attack on German soil was directed at Geilenkirchen, a Siegfried 
Line strongpoint north of Aachen, on November iB, 1944 (see map in page 3379). British 2nd 
Army troops were switched from the Netherlands to join the U.S. 9th Army in the assault. Next 
day, against violent opposition, Allied forces took the town. Here U.S. infantry and British tanks 
advance towards Geilenkirchen. Below, the preliminary bombardment by massed British armour. 
Photos, British New*pnjter Pool , Keystone 



effective of all. The Americana were 
chiefly engaged west of Metz, when; 
they were unable to overcome resistance 
from the system of linked forts six 
miles west of the city, the moated 
Fort Driant offering particularly strong 
opposition. To the east and north-east 
of Nancy they also encountered severe 
opposition, for the enemy was extremely 
sensitive to any movement in this 
salient and held a high proportion of 
his armour in the area for counter¬ 
attacks. Between Luneville and Bpinal 
there was fierce fighting until September 
16, when American tanks took Luneville. 
The same day the west half of Thionville 
was secured. More heavy tank fight¬ 
ing followed, mostly in the Chateau 
Salins - Dieuze sector. Between Sep¬ 
tember 12 and 22 the enemy lost 306 
tanks, and his losses went on. Their 
action was well supported by German 
artillery, but a fortunate spell of good 
weather enabled the Allied air forces to 
intervene with effect. Epinal fell, after 
changing hands several times, on the 
25th, Dieuze on the 24th; enemy 
counter-attacks were, cheeked west of 
Metz oil the historic battlefield of Grave- 
lottc on September 2!) and repulsed with 
heavy losses north of Luneville. Chateau 
Salins which, like Epinal, changed hands 
several.times, was captured on the 29th. 

The fourth area of resistance was 
farther south, where General Patch’s 
U.S. 7th Army and General de Lattre do 

Advance T “W' # French lfit 

Towards Arm ? wore advanci,1 2 
Belfort slowly and laboriously, 
much impeded by 
heavy rains, in very difficult country 
west of Belfort; by the end of the 
month the U.S. 6th Corps was within 
ten miles of it. 

During October, the U.S, 7th Army, 
with the .French 2nd Armoured Division 
as its spearhead, took over in Die 
Epinal area from the U.S. 3rd Army. 
Throughout the month pressure was 
maintained on the whole of the U.S. 
3rd and 7th Army front. The French 
1st Army made slow progress towards 
Belfort, occupying the high ground east, 
of the Moselotte, while the U.S, 6th Corps 
achieved limited advances astride the 
Epinal-Colmar road, At the same time 
the U.S. 12th Corps put in an attack 
north of Nancy, to make a penetration 
of seven miles by the 10th. 

Heavy fighting continued at the 
approaches to Metz till the end of the 
month, the garrison of Fort Driant 
still offering effective resistance. 
American troops forced the moat and 
stormed the outer defences on the 3rd 
and gained control of part of it on the 
7th, but were compelled to withdraw 
after ten'days’grim fighting inside the 


fortress, Maizieres-les-Metz then became 
the focus of intense battle, It was 
captured, reduced to rubble, by the 
U.S. 90th Division on October 30 after 
three weeks of intense struggle. 

Active patrolling and local attacks 
and counter-attacks went on elsewhere, 
with the U.S. 3rd and 7th Armies and 
the French 1st Army making slight 
advances against strong and sometimes 
fanatical resistance. On November 8 
the situation on the U.S. 3rd Army 
front was suddenly transformed by the 
launching, in driving rain, of a large- 
scale attack north-east of Nancy. The 
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river Seille was crossed at three points 
that day, and a " pincer ” drive on 
Metz began, from Maizieres-les-Metz on 
the north and across the Nied Francaise 
river on the south. The U.S. 95th 
Division, by-passing Fort Driant, was 
some two miles west of Metz by Novem¬ 
ber 15, when the escape gap to the east 
had been reduced to barely eight miles. 
Metz, described by the German commen¬ 
tator, Captain Seitorius, as merely “an 
advanced outpost,” was formally de¬ 
clared liberated on November 22. 

The Allied front could now be 
divided into the following focal points: 









When the news was announced to the 
French Consultative Assembly in Paris 
by its President, all the delegates rose 
and sang the Marseillaise, and the 
Hitting was suspended. 

Nine-tenths of the city Strasbourg 
were cleared next day Captured 
by the Americans, the 
inhabitants receiving the Allies with 
enthusiasm, and a pocket was formed 
to the south from which the enemy’s 
only line of retreat was across the 
Rhine The elimination of this pocket 


ACROSS THE MOSELLE 
On September 6, 1944, tr °°ps of the U S. 3rd 
Army were reported to have established 
bridge-heads across the Moselle. In ths 
following month the U.S, 7th Army, with 
the French 2nd Armoured Division, took 
over the Epinal area from the U.S. 3rd, 
Infantry of the U.S 7th Army here use a 
hand line to cross the Moselle ; while artil¬ 
lerymen load a 105 mm. howitzer near St. 
Die (right) Photos, U.S. Official 


first, on the Swiss frontier, where 
French troops on November 15 began 
an advance to the Rhine; second, around 
Metz ; third, in the Aachen area, where 
the U.S. 1st Army launched a big 
attack on the 16th; and fourth, in the 
Maas pocket where British units were 




clearing the enemy west of the river. 

The French 1st. Army made a specta¬ 
cular advance, liberating Montbeliard 


and a number of smaller places on 
_ , November 17. On the 

iS, “■ T »“>> 

. 1st Armoured Division 

tll£Rhine reached the Rhine at 


a point between Mulhouse and the 
Swiss frontier. Belfort, entered by a 
Zouave regiment on the 20th, was 
cleared on the 21st, and the French were 
facing north on a line from the Rhine 
to north of Belfort. On that clay 
General Eisenhower in a statement said 


that the Allies were attacking along the 
traditional routes to Germany through 
Aachen, Metz and Belfort, and empha¬ 
sized that the offensive must be main¬ 


tained at full pressure until the enemy 
reached breaking-point: “ To get the 
peace, we must drive like hell.'” Resist¬ 
ance stiffened, but the French consoli¬ 


dated a line along the Canal de Hunin- 
gue from Basle to Kembs, The enemy, 
however, held the west bank of the Rhine. 


The French liberated Mulhouse on 


the 22nd, and next day an armoured 
column pushed north to Ensisheim, but 


fierce counter-attacks forced it to 
withdraw. A pocket west of Belfort was 
eliminated and all the Belfort forts, 
which were veiy strongly held, were 
captured. On November 28 French 
troops, advancing from both Mulhouse 
and Belfort, secured the road between 
these two towns, thus cutting off an 
enemy pocket north of the Rhine- 
Rhone canal. A sudden drive by 
Moroccan troops, under cover of artificial 
fog and with artillery support, took the 
French into Huningue on November 30, 
and by December 1 the Franco-Swiss 
border was cleared and only one enemy 
bridge-head remained west of the Rhine 
and south of Kembs. The French 1st 
Army then exerted pressure north 
towards Colmar. 

To the east of Liuieville, infantry of 
the U.S. 7th Army supported by French 
armour, advanced rapidly on a three- 
divisional front during November 19 
and 20 in a north easterly direction, 
forward troops reaching the outskirts 
of Sariebourg on the 20th, On the 
23rd the French 2nd armoured Division 
reached Strasbourg after a spectacular 
dash through the “ Saverne gap." 


was then achieved by other troops of 
the 7th Army advancing east through 
the Vosges, aided by French armour 
and U.S. troops directed south from 
Strasbourg. 

The U.S. 7tli Army then pushed 
north and south. On the southward 
drive, U.S. troops entered Salestat by 
December 2, clearing it on December 5. 
Although seriously impeded by floods, 
troops of the U.S. 7tli Army and the 
French 1st Army closed in, against 
fierce resistance, towards Colmar. The 
U.S. 7th Army forces driving north 
from Strasbourg by-passed Hageuau, 
captured only on December 11 after 
three weeks’ heavy fighting, to reach 
Selz on the 12th. German resistance 
collapsed between Strasbourg and Selz, 
which was captured oil the 13th. 

By the time Metz was liberated, 
armoured spearheads of the U.S. 3rd 
Army were already striking towards 
the river Saar. They forced it near 
Postroff on November 24. Very heavy 
fighting developed all along the 3rd 
Army’s front, especially in the north 
near Merzig, where it was taking 
place inside the German border. On 
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December 2, U.S. troops, broke into 
Saarlautern, first important industrial 
town of the Saar to be entered by the 
Allies. During the night of December 2-3 
they seized ml act the bridge across 
the river. By the 5th, General Patton’s 
Army had completed the capture of 
Saarlautoin, and was in places, on a 
thirfy-milc trout, eight miles inside the 
German border, and fighting its way 
into the Siegfried Line. In SaTre- 
guemines the enemy was offering 
desperate resistance, and at Dillingen 
he put in a number of fierce counter¬ 
attacks, all held : in one, on December II, 
85 German infantrymen made a 
fanatical charge screaming “ Heil 
Hitler ” and were killed to the last man. 


Regrouping 
of Allied 
Armies 


After the fall of Aacheu, General 
Simpson’s U.S. 9th Army, which, after 
clearing Biiltany {sen Chapter 314), had 
been brought into the line between the 
U.S. 1st and 3rd Armies on October 3, 
was moved to the northern flank of (lie 
U.S. hit Army on Octo¬ 
ber 23. The Aachen 
front remained quiet 
until November 2, when 
General Hodges’s U.S. 1st Army 
launched a fiercely contested attack in 
the Iliirtgen forest. The battle raged 
back and forth, the Americans making 
minor gains. November 16 brought ft 
joint attack, aimed at Cologne, by the 
U.S. 9th Army (between Gcdenkirchen 
and Eschweilcr) and the U.S. 1st Army 
(in the IItill gen area): it was preceded 
by the biggest “ obliteration ” attack 
to that date, on Duron, Jiilich, and 
lleinsbcrg, .carried out by 2,320 heavy 
and 80 medium bombers of the British 
and American air forces. Lighting 
their way forward in rain and sleet, 
which made strong air support im¬ 
possible, the two armies encountered 
stiffening resistance. 'Wire obstacles, 
booby traps, dense woods heavily 
mined also helped to delay the advance. 

After the capture of Meijel (Novem¬ 
ber 14) Field-Marshal Montgomery trans¬ 
ferred responsibility for the Nijmegen 
bridge-head to the 1st Canadian Army, 
which had then completed the Scheldt 
operations, and the British 2nd Army 
was switched to the front north of 
Aacheu. “ This regrouping had a 
further object,” explained the Field- 
Marshal later. “1st Canadian Army 
was required to plan the battle of the 
Rhineland, which was to bo launched 
from the Nijmegen area ; British 2nd 
Army was to plan the subsequent 
assault across the Rhine.” 


Early on November 18, the British 
2nd Army, concerting operations with 
the U.S. 1st and 9th Armies, attacked 
towards Geilenjdrchen, capturing the 
town, reduced to rubble, next day, on 


which day also the Americans fought 
fheit waymto the outskirts of EschweiFer. 
They cleared that town on the 22nd. 

By November 21 the Germans had 
brought up at least twelve divisions— 
the bulk of their re-formed 7th Army— 
in an effort to stop the Allied drive on 
Cologne, Field-Marshal von Rundstedt 
issued an Older of the Day to his tioops 
saying that if they were “ rolled down 
by the enemy steamroller, the way into 
the Reich would be open.” Slowly 
the armies pushed forward, every little 



SWASTIKA IN THE DUST 

Towards the end of November 1944 the 
French 1st Army made spectacular gains. 
Within a few days they penetrated the Bel¬ 
fort Gap, reached the Rhine, and on Novem¬ 
ber 22 freed Mulhouse, where this Moroccan 
soldier trails a Nazi flag through the streets. 
The French 1st Army contained many troops 
drawn from the French Empire. 

Photo, U.S. Official 

village being hotly contested, with the 
enemy resisting from every house and 
cellar. Troops of General Simpson’s 
U.S. 9th Army penetrated into both 
Linnick and Jiilich on December 2. 
By the 14th the Allies %vere reported to 
hold a sixteen-mile stretch of the 
west bank of the Roer river,’ from 
Linnick to a point just north of Duren. 

On its northern flank, which lay 
still in the Netherlands, in Dutch 
Limburg, the British 2nd Army began 
a new advance to the Maas, also on 
November 18. It was severely ham¬ 
pered by numerous minefields, inter¬ 
sected by anti-tank ditches and wire 
defences, country reduced to a bog by 
heavy rains, and waterlogged and 
collapsed roads, rather than by enemy 
resistance; but by the 25th it held 
some sixteen miles of the west bank of 


the Maas, from just south of Yenlo 
to just north of Roermond. On 
December 4, General Dempsey’s hoop-, 
occupied Blerik, suburb of Venlo on 
the wed of the Maas, which brought 
the west bank of the liver fiom the sea 
to Blerik under the control of the 21st 
Army Group. 

South-west of Arnhem, on Decem¬ 
ber 3, Germans appers breached the 
■southern bank of the Lower Rhine. 
Two days later the land between the 
Lower Rhine and the Waal was a foot 
under water, and the Canadians weie 
forced to make local withdrawals. By 
December 6 the floods were slightly 
subsiding, but an area of 25-30 square 
miles north-west of Nijmegen was still 
under water. Bitter weather and the 
first falls of snow reduced activity along 
the whole Dutch front to patrolling. 

Plans for a general regrouping of 
the 21st Army Group for the battle of 
the Rhineland were, however, nearing 
completion. Some divisions were 
actually on the move to their new con¬ 
centration areas when, on December 16, 
a German counter-offensive in the 
Ardennes broke 

During the period covered by this 
chapter the Germans undoubtedly dis¬ 
played remarkable powers of recovery 
and a fierce determination to maintain 
the frontiers of the Reich intact, 
utilizing nob only the 
strong artificial defences 
of the Siegfried Line 
but also the defensive 
potentialities of the difficult terrain to 
the west of it. The Allies, however, 
although their progress was slowed 
down, by maintaining unrelenting pres¬ 
sure secured a number of important 
tactical objectives. They were also 
better able to afford the losses incurred 
in battles of attrition, The capture of 
Aachen, Metz and Strasbourg were 
notable successes of moral and strategic 
value, and by the end of the period 
Allied forces were within striking 
distance of the enemy’s main defences— 
in places, as at Aachen, some penetration 
had been effected. 


Strategic 
Gains and 
Losses 


By far the most important strategic 
achievement of the period was, however, 
the opening of the approaches to 
Antwerp, for it was ail essential pre¬ 
liminary to the launching of the decisive 
offensive on a maximum scale. Full use 
of the port had become necessary to 
provide a base for Montgomery’s 21st 
Army Group and also for the northern 
sections of the American front, to which 
more than half the tonnage discharged 
at Antwerp was allotted. German 
realization of the importance of the 
port inspired the desperate resistance 
of the Scheldt defences. 
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Chapter 333 

DEVELOPMENTS IN PILOTED WAR AIRCRAFT 

Apart from the German introduction of flying bombs and rocket bombs (see 
Chapter 337) and the appearance of rocket- and jet-propelled aircraft both 
in the Luftwaffe and in the R.A.F., the mid-years of war were more notable for 
the development of existing air weapons than for the production of new ones. 

Some account of these developments in piloted aircraft, and weapons designed 
for use in them, is given here by Captain Norman Macmillan , M.C., A.F.C. 



F irst to be noted of the air-weapon 
developments of 1944 is the 
introduction of still heavier arm¬ 
aments on many aircraft. The 
Mosquito XVIII, for instance, carried 
four ’303-inch machine-guns and one 
6-pounder quick-firing gun in the nose. 
The Americans tried a Mitchell with a 
75-millimetre gun in the foremost cock¬ 
pit. Rocket projectiles came into 
increasing use; in the R.A.F. and 
Fleet Air Arm they were carried by 
fhc Hurricane, Beaufighter, Typhoon, 
Mosquito, Beaufort, Barracuda and 
Firefly. 

In British aircraft rocket projectiles 
were carried on racks fitted under the 
wings, usually four on each side. The 
rocket propellant was cordite, con¬ 
tained within the stick behind the 
warhead. This propellant, fired electric¬ 
ally by the pilot, discharged the rocket. 
There was no reaction on the aircraft. 
This was important, as the recoil after 
firing a battery of machine-guns -or 

R.A.F.’S MOSQUITO MARK XVIII 
Details of the R.A.F. Mosquito Mark XVIII 
fighter-bomber were released in November 
1944. Armed with four 303-in, machine- 
guns and a 6-pdr. cannon with a firing rate 
of 60 shells per minute, this aircraft materi¬ 
ally assisted Coastal Command in their war 
against the U-boats, Right, nose view 
showing armament and size of one of the 
6-lb. shells. Below, in flight. 

Photos, Briliih Official 


cannon caused the aircraft to slow down 
(sometimes by 30 m.p.h.), a disadvan¬ 
tage when engaging fast enemy aitcraft. 

Unrotating projectiles, as rockets 
were officially called, travelled ahead of 
the aircraft, firing them with a remark¬ 
ably flat trajectory which made sighting 
comparatively easy with the normal 
reflector sight. The 60-lb. explosive 
warhead had the effectiveness of a 
shell fired by a six-inch gun, and a 


salvo of eight R.P.s from an aeroplane 
was considered to be as destructive as 
a broadside from a six-inch-guii cruiser. 
Pilots could discharge the rocket pro¬ 
jectiles in pairs, one from under each 
wing, or in one complete group of eight, 
according to fhe target. American 
rocket projectiles were mounted not 
on permanent racks, but hi paper 
plastic tubes which could be dropped 
after the rockets had been fiied. The 
fins of their rockets were folded, and 
opened when the projectile was dis¬ 
charged. The Thunderbolt carried six 
rockets, its complete installation weigh¬ 
ing 450 lb. 


Rocket projectiles were first used 
mainly against shipping, and attacks 
on Europe’s coastwise traffic organized 
by the Germans to aid the railways, 
which were being in- Attacks 
creasingly dislocated 1 ' 

by bombing, were of 
daily occurrence. This 
method of attack against unarmoured 
ships proved so effective that it 
replaced the earlier skip-bombing form 
of attack (in which the pilot made 
his bomb ricochet off the ’water as a 
boy makes a flat stone ricochet off 
the surface from the shore’s edge). This 
was a distinct step forward, for skip¬ 
bombing was both difficult and danger¬ 
ous for those engaged on it, because it 
meant approaching very low and close to 
the target, leaving little room for man¬ 
oeuvre within the zone of hostile flak. 

Rocket projectiles were found to be 
effective against certain kinds of shore 
targets: for example, houses used by 
the enemy as billets and headquarters, 
and for breaking down the sandbag 
protection erected around radar stations 
on the enemy-held coast, after which 
cannon-firing aircraft could punch their 
small explosive shells through the 
breaches to destroy or wreck the 
delicate electrical apparatus within. 
This technique was used with complete 
success to put the enemy coastal radar 
chain out of action before the invasion 
of Normandy. 

The power of British bombers was 
increased during 1944 by the introduc¬ 
tion of larger bombs. The first of these 
was the 12,000-lb. blast bomb, nick¬ 
named the “ factory-buster ” (see page 
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2964). This bomb measured 17 feet 
4 inches long and 3 feet 2 inches .in 
diameter. It was, in fact, three 4,000-lb. 
bombs in one. Unlike the smaller 
blast bombs it required tail fins to 
steady its flight. It had a destructive 
effect over an area of 81,235 square 
yards. The Potez factory, near Albert, 
where it was used on March 2, still stood, 
gutted and a forlorn spectacle of 
twisted girders and windowless broken 
walls, almost a year later. 

The first giant streamline bomb also 
weighing 12,000 lb. was 22 feet long and 
3 feet 4 inches in diameter. It was built 

Arm ur ^ lee sections, an ar- 

rmour- m our-pierciug nose, the 

ma ^ u body holding the 
a oy explosive, and a stream¬ 
lined tail cone chrrying four aerofoil fins 
set at an angle of 5° to make the bomb 
spin like a shell and so maintain an 
accurate ballistic curve from bomber to 


target. (Some of the earlier heavy cylin¬ 
drical bombs fell on their sides and did 
not explode until the delayed action fuse 
operated.) The 12,000-lb. A.P. bomb 
was first used against Le Havre on 
June 14,1944, to put German E and K 
boats out of action, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Harris called it the earthquake 
bomb, because it penetrated deeply be¬ 
fore exploding, but the more usual nick¬ 
name for it was the “ Tallboy ” (see pages 
2964 and 3192, and illus. in page 2969). 

A new British incendiary bomb (the 
“ flying meteor ”) came into use in 1944. 
Developed by a scientific team drawn 
from the Ministries of Aircraft Pro¬ 
duction and Home Security, I.C.I. and 
Leeds University, it descended by para¬ 
chute and after landing emitted for 
two minutes a flaming jet 15 feet long 
and two feet wide. It was a cylinder 
21 inches long and 5J1 inches wide, 
weighing 30 lb., and filled with a solu¬ 


tion of methane in petrol under pres¬ 
sure. The impact of landing caused a 
striker to fire a detonator which in turn 
ignited priming in a central tube and this 
gave enough heat to ignite thermite. 
The heat then generated raised the 
internal pressure and this forced the 
liquid content through a jet, where it 
was ignited by the burning thermite, 
and then issued through a hole in the 
bottom of the parachute container in a 
pressurized flame. 

Dinting 1944 the U.S. Air Forces 
tried radio-controlled bombers as 


k 


ROCKET PROJECTILES AID THE ALLIED WAR AT SEA 

That R.A.F. Coastal Command had been greatly aided in its attacks on enemy shipping by the 
use of rocket-projectile (R.P.J aircraft since June 1943 was announced on May 28, 3944. The 
rocket consisted of a tube filled with cordite, the gas emitted (rom its tail propelling it at a great 
velocity. Here rockets from a R.A.F. Typhoon speed towards enemy shipping in the Scheldt in 
September 1944. Below, loading a Typhoon with the rockets. Photo*. British Official, Fol 


NEW ARMAMENT FOR B-25 


Thelargest weapon mounted m an aircraft up 
to the early part of 1944 was installed in 
the North American B-25 Mitchell bomber. 
It was a 75 mm. cannon, here shown in the 
aircraft's nose ; above it were mounted two 
•5 in. machine-guns. Photo, Keystone 





weapons of att.o k. Both Liberators and 
Fortresses were used. They were loaded 
with high explosive, and flown by a 
crew of two until the moment tire 
radio-controlled aircraft took over, when 
the crew of the bomber-bomb baled out. 

One Liberator laden with 21,000 lb. 
of high explosive was sent against flying 
bomb sites in Normandy, but the 
venture was unsuccessful, the crew 
losing their lives. These weapons were 
also directed against fortress Heligoland. 
On one occasion a Flying Fortress 
laden with explosive and minus its 
crew turned west and flew over 
England, causing warning sirens to be 
sounded in advance of 
its flight. It circled 
Liverpool, then headed 
west again, crossed 
Ireland, and was finally shot down 
inlo the Atlantic hy fighter's. It was 
announced at the time that this was u 
bomber which 1 lie crew had abandoned, 
and which the automatic pilot had 
under control wilhout human aid. 

British explosives of enhanced power 
came into 1180 “! Some were claimed to be 
five times more powerful than pre-war 
explosives. One was li.D.X. (Woolwich 
Research Department formula X), pree 
viotisly known as cyclonite; this was 
the filling for some R.A.F. bombs. 
Many R.A.F. block-busters and some 
American bombs were filled with 
Tritonal, a mixture of T.N.T. and 
aluminium powder. The Americans also 
used an American explosive called 


Bombers 

Without 

Pilots 


BRITAIN’S FIRST JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER 

Experiments in jet-propelled aircraft were begun in Britain in 1933. In July 1945 it was 
disclosed that the R.A.F. Meteor, a jet-propelled fighter, had been in use since 1943, and in 1944 
fought the flying-bomb, Power was two gas-turbine units ; span, 43 ft. ; length, 41 ft. ; 
armament, four 20-mm. Hispano cannon ; speed, in excess of 500 m.p.h. Here is a close-up of 
the port power-unit. Photo, British OJJirinl 


THE R.A.F. TEMPEST 

The Tempest, fast single-seat fighter, 
achieved outstanding success against 
the flying-bomb. (See Chapter 337.) 
Powered with a 2,400 h.p. Napier Sabre 
sleeve-valve engine and armed with four 20- 
mm. Hispano cannon, it had a span of 41 ft. 
and a length of 33 ft. 8 ins. Here is shown 
the aircraft’s variable pitch 4 bladed air¬ 
screw ; (top) the Tempest in flight. 

Photos , British Offrittl 

The Tempest was in action during the 
days preceding the invasion of Nor¬ 
mandy, and from tlic first against 
the flying bombs. It was a development 
of the Typhoon, with a Napier Sabre 
IIB 24-cyliuder sleeve-valve motor of 
2/100 h.p., a top speed of 135 m.p.h., 
and four 20-millimetre Hispano cannon 
in the wings. For a military single- 
seater fighter, it had a neat and acces¬ 
sible cockpit layout. 

Although the first Meteor squadron 
was formed at Manston airfield in 
June 1944, the Meteor did not go into 


Pent in bombs. The most effective 
depth charge explosive of the war was 
Torpex, a mixture of T.N.T., R.D.X., 
and aluminium powder; it increased 
the distance, at which a depth charge 
could destroy a .submarine and aug¬ 
mented the destructive properties of 
mines and torpedoes. 

The most notable new aircraft of the 
year 1944 were the R.A.F.' Hawker 
Tempest and Glostor Meteor; the 
U.S.A.A.F. Super-Fortress ; the Luft¬ 
waffe rocket-propelled Messorsehmitt 
1 (13, and the twin-jet Messcrschmitt 262. 
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ALLIES PIERCE 
SIEGFRIED LINE 

The Siegfried Line first came 
into prominence in a speech 
by Hitler at the Nazi Congress 
in Nuremberg on Septem¬ 
ber 12,1938.'The most gigan* 
tic fortifications that ever 
existed,' he said, were then 
being built by almost half- 
a-million men and would 
extend to a depth of up to 
thirty miles, with 17,000 
armoured turrets. After 1940, 
the defences were neglected 
in favour of those on the 
Atlantic coast. When the 
actual struggle for them 
began on September n, 1944, 
with the entry of General 
Hodges's U. 5 . 1st Army into 
the Reich north of Trier, they 
were overcome by tactics 
and weapons developed after 
they were built. Above, a 
bulldozer tank of the U.S, 
3rd Armoured Division 
carries infantry through 
" Dragon's Teeth ” tank 
obstacles near Roetgen. 
Right, a British 2nd Army 
infantryman takes his ease 
among similar field works 
further north. 
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LAST OF THE CROSS-CHANNEL BOMBARDMENT GUNS CAPTURED 

Britain's ' iront-line ' towns on the south coast rejoiced on September 30, 1944 at the capture of the last long-range 
German guns trained across the Channel (see page 3022). The first shell fired at Dover—most heavily shelled of these 
towns—fell on August 12, 1940, and was followed in four years of war by.2,225 which killed 107 and seriously injured 
200 Soldiers of the 1st Canadian Army here examine one of the captured guns. Photo, Now York Times Photos 
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THE R.A.F.’s ‘ GRAND SLAM ’ BOMB IN THE MAKING 
1 The most destructive lethal weapon ever made ' was the official description, issued on March 3, 1945, of the R.A.F.'s 
newest bomb which weighed ten tons. It was a scaled-up version of the 6-ton 1 Earthquake ' or 1 Tallboy ' bomb 
(see illus. in pages 2969 and 2974). The new bombs, flown by Lancasters, were first reported in action on March 14, 
1945, when they almost completely demolished the twin railway viaducts at Bielefeld in the Ruhr. On the right are 
cores for three of the [o-ton bombs before casting Photo, British Ojjicial 
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.irtion until August 10-14. when it shut 
down its first llyi»g-l>nmb. Tins Meteor 
mounted lour 'JO-millimctre Hispano 
(,mnon m the nose. Her span was 
13 feet, length 11 feet, and height 
13 feet. She had a trkycle uiidej- 
(iirringe with a nose wheel retracting 
mto a housing between the rudder 
pedals. The short main legs folded 
inwards into wing housings between the 
engines and fuselage. The split tail- 
plane was set high on the fin to give 
ample clearance for the jets trom the 
twin gas-turbine units. Two models of 
the Meteor were made. The hist was 
fitted with Welland and the second with 
Derwent turbines, Both turbines had 
a diameter of 13 inches; the Welland 
weighed 850 lb., tile Denveiit, 920 lb. 

The Derwent was designed, and the 
first on test, within thrce-and-a-half 


months ; it developed a 2,000-lb. thrust 


Derwent 
Turbines 
for Meteor 


at 10,000 r.p.m.,300lb. 
more than the Welland. 
The first Meteor to bo 
fitted with Derwent I 



SPITFIRE MARK XIV WITH FIVE-BLADED AIRSCREW 


turbines Hew in March 1914. (This 
model was the forerunner of the 
aircraft, which broke the world’s speed 
record by flying at 600 ni.p.h. oil 
November fi, 1945.) 

The Derwent II developed a 2,200-lb. 
thrust,; the Derwent IV gave 2,400 lb. 
These Rolls-Royce gas-turbine jet, units 
work on paralfin to winch one per cent 
of lubricating oil has been added. 

In 19-1-1 the, Spitfire was still further 
developed, and the. Mark XIV, fitted 
with one 2,0-10 h.p. Rolls-Royce Griffon 
motor, attained a maximum speed of 
-150 m.p.h. The Seafiru III, the Fleet 
Air Arm equivalent of the Spitfire, 


Details of the Mark XIV Spitfire, used against flying-bombs and enemy fighters in north-west 
Europe during 1944, were released on September 8 01 that year It was powered with a Rolls 
Royce Griffon engine developing over 2,000 h.p , armament was three alternative arrange¬ 
ments oi 20-inm. cannon and ‘s-in and '303-in. machine-guns. The five-bladed Rotol airscrew, 
shown above, gave an outstanding rate ol climb up to 40,000 feet Photo. Ulinrlei E. liromu 


powered with a Merlin motor of 1,170 
h.p., and fitted with two 20-millimetre 
cannon and four •303-inc-h nuieliine-guns, 
had a top speed oi about 400 m.p.h. 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates the 
great, advances made in speed during 
the, war years than the fact that during 
the Moscow Conference of October 191-1, 
Mosquitoes made twenty-one single 
trips between England and Moscow in 
eleven days, each taking only about five 


hours; while during the Crimea con¬ 
ference of February 1945 Mr. Churchill’s 
correspond cnee and his London news¬ 
paper wore delivered to him every 
morning by Mosquito aircraft. 

The power of Bomber Command's 
offensive was aided by the further 


development, of British heavy bombers, 


The Handley Page 
Halifax III had Bristol 
Hercules XVI motors 
giving 1,650 h.p. The 


Heavy 

Bomber 

Development 



NEW SIGHTING DEVICES FOR THE R.A.F. 

The Mark II D gyroscopic gun-sight for R.A.F. fighter aircraft—disclosed in August 1944— 
wrought revolutionary changes in R.A.F. air-combat tactics, automatically providing the pilot 
with the correct target, even when attacking at speeds of over 400 m.p.h. Left, dial of the 
Mark II D, with settings for different types of enemy aircraft. Right, Mark XIV bomb-sight, 
first issued to the Pathfinder Force in August 1942 (see page 2962). Photos, British Official 


Halifax VI had Hercules lOO motors 
giving 1,800 h.p., providing a better 
take - off, faster cruising speed, a 
higher ceiling, and a Lop speed of 
328 m.p.h. Maximum bomb-load grew 
to 14,500 lb. and range to 3,000 miles. 

Britain's scientific leadership during 
the war is further emphasized by the 
[act that the engine which powered 
America’s Lockheed Shooting Star dur¬ 
ing its trial (lights in January 1944 was 
(he Do Havillancl Goblin gas-turbine. 

The Messer,scliinitt-H)3, called the 
Ivome.t, was a semi-tailless single- 
seater which took off under its own 
power, jettisoned its wheels, and landed 
on a retractable skid. In the air it 
looked rather like a huge moth, Its 
wing-span was 301 ft. It was fitted with 
two 30-millimetre guns, and being made 
partly of wood, was cheap to build. The 
motive power was a Walter rocket unit 
called the HWK509, using concentrated 
hydrogen peroxide and a mixture of 
hydrazine hydrate and alcohol as luel 
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LUFTWAFFE’S JET-PROPELLED ME 262 
First German jet-propelled aircraft to be used in operations was the 
Me-262 fighter, which appeared about the same time in 1944 as the 
Me 163 It was powered with two Jumo 004B units and armed 
with four 30-mm cannon With a top speed of 525 m p h , it had a 
]anding-speed of 120 mph Left, U S engineers examine one of the 
power units of a captured Me-262 Below a Me-262 landing with 
tyres smoking Photos Phr/ht A vs« mini Pf cs? 


This unit gave a maximum thiu-t of 
3,300 lb foi a weight of 365 lb , bill if 
consumed moic than 1,000 lb ot fuel 
a minute at full thiu t A latei unit, 
the HM KlOOf 1 , had a smallei sicowlan 
combustion chainbei, used wlien cims 
mg to increase the diu.ition ot flight in 
this unit the mini combustion ehimhei 
gaif a tluust of 3 7 fO lb uni tin cnus 
mg cli uubei (>60 lb The Ivomi t wlfh the 
hist unit could climb to .30 000 ieet m 
]Ust ovei 2[ minutes, and hut i top 
speed ot 550 liiph Tin second unit 
gar, e it a top speed of 590 m p h , with 
an endinance under powei ot about 
12 minutes The pilots of the Ivomet 
used to gi\e buists ot powei and then 
shut oft anil glide m an endtavoiu to 
mcieisa duiation, flvmg m undulations 
somewhat m the maimer of a green 
w oodpeckei 

The stanclaul Messeischmitt-262 was 
fitted with turn Juino 004B a\ml flow 
gas-tui bine units The piototypo with 
these units fiist flew early in 1943, and 
the pioduotiou model became opeia 
tional m 1944 The static tluust of tins 
unit at sea level was 1,980 lb at 8,700 
i p m —the full tluust speed At 500 


FIRST GERMAN ROCKET PROPELLED FIGHTER 
The Me-163 believed to be the world s first operational rocket propelled aircraft appeared in 
1944 It was powered with a Walter HWK509 unit weighing only 365 lb Death-rate among 
the pilots was high and mutinies were reported Not only was it dangerous to fly but there 
were instances of its exploding while being fuelled Photo 1 / /hi 


Diesel oil as fuel, tom 30 millimetie 
cannon and when required two bombs 
of 550 lb 01 one of 1 100 lb Its landing 
speed was about 120 nules <ui hour 
t)i spite its high perfomnnoe the sloiver 


Tempest fighteis of 

% 


2nd T 4 F sue 
ceeded m -hoot¬ 
ing down Me- 
262-, sometimes 
by dn mg on 
them from a 
supenoi height, 
and at otlieis 
bv continuing to 
fly after them 
even when the 


Mo 202 had acceleiated out of sight, 
foi often the (Inman pilots slowed 
down thinking they weie safe, only to 
be oieihauled bv the Tempest-, -oine 
times even when they had reached 
tiltn aufield and w T eie about to land 
The newest 4mencan figlitei m lfltt 
was the Noithiop Black "Widow pmu 
auly a two seatci night mterceploi but 
al-o ustrl by dav This was a fast, 
twin boom aunatt in appear nice not 
unlike the Lockhud Lightning But 
the greatest military aeionautical ad 
\ante of the United Stalls dining tile 
tear was the introduction of the 
Boeing B 29 Supcr-Fortiess bomber 




m p h at sea level the net 
tluust was about 1,6701b , 
and at the same speed at 
20,000 feet it fell to about 
1,050 lb At 20,000 feet 
when flying at 500 m p h 
this umt was equal m 
jiower to a normal pro 
pellei engine combination 
developing 1,400 thrust 
horse-powei 

The Me-262 developed 
its top speed of 525 m p h 
at 23,000 feet, and had a 
service ceilmg of just nuclei 
40,000 feet It carried 
over 500 gallons of light 
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THE BLACK WIDOW FOUGHT THE FLYING BOMBS 

The IJ .S.A.A.F.'s twin-fuselage night-fighter, the P6r or Black Widow, came off the secret 
list on August 31, 1944, being announced as operating from French bases and joining in the 
battle of the flying-bomb. Powered with two 2,000-h.p. engines and armed with 20-mm, cannon 
lore and aft, its wing-span was 66 feet It carried a crew of three. Photo, U.S. Official 


into the war in the Far East. This 31- against one attacking fighter. These 
ton aircraft (60 tons loaded) was the aircraft were capable of attacking 
biggest bomber used during the war, targets lying more than 1,500 miles from 
Powered by four 2,200 h.p. 18-cylinder their airfields with loads of from six 
air-cooled Wright Cyclone radial motors to ten tons of bombs, with a maximum 
driving 16J feet diameter four-blarlcd individual bomb size of 2,000 lb. (See 
airscrews, its wing span was 141 feet, or illus. in page 3092.) In November 
30 to 40 feet more than the .Liberator, 1945, one flew, with its gun turrets 
Flying Fortress, Stirling, Halifax and removed, non-stop from Guam to 
Lancaster. Its crew of 11 worked in Washington, a distance of 8,000 miles, 
three compartments of the fuselage, In January 1944, the Heinkel-177 
each supercharged with wormed air so was in action for the first time over the 
that everyone could breathe com- United Kingdom. German air leaders 
fortably and work in ordinary clothing had placed great hope in this heavy 
even when flying on reconnaissance at bomber as a counter to the British 
39,000 feet at nearly 400 m.p.h. Its Halifax and Lancaster. But it proved 
ten half-inch machine-guns were elec- a failure. It was designed to take four 
trically controlled from within the Daimler Benz engines coupled fore and 
cabins, although mounted in remote aft into two double engines, and en- 
turrets; from one gun station three closed in two nacelles. This feature 
turrets could be trained simultaneously made this four-engined aircraft look 



LUFTWAFFE’S ANSWER TO THE R.A.F. -HALIFAX 


Existence of the Luftwaffe's He-177 was disclosed by the British Air Ministry on December 22, 
1943, though it had been under development since the first year of the war. Used as a long- 
range, high-speed bomber and reconnaissance aircraft, it was powered by four 1,500-h.p. Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz DB 601 engines, housed in pairs. Its wing-span was 103 feet, 6 inches ; armament, 
13-mm. guns in nose, dorsal, ventral and tail positions Photo, British Official 
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like a two-engined plane. But the 
machine .suffered from structural failures, 
fires in the air, and performance inferior 
to that of the British bombers. Its 
development was discontinued, and the 
Luftwaffe never caught up with British 
and American bomber programmes. 

The Fleet Air Arm was strengtheue d 
by the addition of more Barracudas, 
and by the acquisition 
of Firefly fighters. The 
Fairey Barracuda was 
a torpedo-bomber-re¬ 
connaissance, mine-laying, and dive- 
bomber monoplane of unusual and not 
very elegant design. It made an 


New 

Naval 

Aircraft 




L.S.T. AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS 
L.S.T.s (Landing Ship, Tanks) with portable 
landing-strips were used in the Pacific 
as miniature aircraft-carriers. Here a U.S. 
aircraft is about to land on a vessel so 
equipped, which could carry up to eight 
aircraft. Photo, New York Times Photos 


airborne torpedo attack on April 3, 
1944, on the Tirpitz when she was lying 
in Alten Fjord (seepage 3070), and was 
used also in the Far East. With its 
single Merlin motor it was probably 
slightly under-powered, compared with 
many other aircraft, for the work it had 
to undertake. 

The Fairey Firefly was a two-seater 
Griffon-motored naval fighter of more 
orthodox line, equipped with four 20- 
millimetre Hispano cannon in the wings. 
The top speed of the Mark IV Firefly 
was 386 m.p.h. at 14,000 feet, and this 
model was. equipped to carry double 
batteries of eight rockets, 


Gbapter 334 

CLIMAX OF NAVAL WAR IN THE PACIFIC 

The peak of the naval fighting in Far Eastern waters was reached in 1944. 

Both in Britain and the United States naval construction had been largely 
switched to the purpose of defeating Japan, and the results showed in the growing 
ascendancy of the Allied fleets, particularly the U.S. fleets, which inflicted 
on the Japanese in October the decisive defeat of the Battle for Leyte 
Gulf, described in this chapter. Naval operations in the Pacific during 
1943 are recorded in Chapter 263. Consult also map in page 3274 


T he elimination of the Italian surface 
fleet and the successive sinkings 
of the bigger German units, 
permitted the Admiralty to transfer 
a number of ships of all kinds to 
the Eastern Fleet during 1944. From 
enemy sources there was a steady stream 
of reports, naming various ships which 
had been sent East, but these were 
obviously for the purpose of obtaining 



C.-IN-C., EAST INDIES 
A communique from S.E.A.C. Head¬ 
quarters at Kandy, on December n, 1944, 
announced the appointment of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Arthur Power, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
as Commander-in-Chief, East Indies Station, 
an appointment arising on the redistri¬ 
bution of units of the Royal Navy to 
form two fleets in Eastern waters. 


information, and the Admiralty did 
not give it. But the release of various 
items of news culminating with that of 
the transfer of Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser 
from the Home Fleet to the Eastern 
Fleet on July 31 gave ample assurance 
to the British and American publics 
that affairs wero moving. 

In the early months of the year, only 
a few British units co-operated directly 
with the U.S. Navy in the Pacific; 
the Eastern Fleet as a whole confined 
its operations to the Indian Ocean and 


the Netherlands Indies. Two of its 
great functions were to protect shipping 
in the whole of the Indian Ocean and 
to harry the Japanese sea supply lines 
to Burma, which would normally pass 
through the Straits of Malacca, A 
surprising decline in Japanese enterprise 
west of the Straits was observed. 
The first communique from the Head¬ 
quarters of the C.-in-O., Eastern Fleet 
(Admiral Sir James Somerville) was 
published on April 10, and reported 
that two Japanese supply ships which 
had been intercepted had scuttled 
themselves. Carrier-borne attacks on 
Port Blair, Sabang, Surabaya, and 
Padang are described in Chapter 306 ; 
these bases were invaluable to the enemy 
not only for operations to westward, 
but also for repairing damaged ships. 

In September a large Japanese convoy 
on its way to Burma through the 
Formosa Straits was attacked by rocket- 
firiug aircraft of the U.S.A. 14th A.F. 
which hit fourteen supply ships and 
three men-of-war. The sea supply 
line to Burma was constantly under 
attack, and the enemy was forced to 


rely more and more on the mountainous 
land route which was expensive and 
difficult, In the Burma campaign, 
also, the Royal Indian Navy did 
excellent work, and throughout the area 
the initiative was in British hands. 
Weather frequently made operations 
most difficult; a particularly heavy 
naval air attack, against the Pangkalan 
Brandan oil refinery in north-east 
Sumatra, planned for December 20,1944, 
had to be postponed until 1945 owing 
to weather conditions, and the secondary 
target, the harbour of Belewan-Deli, 
was taken instead (see page 3088). 

H.M. submarines were constantly at 
work, largely in and around the Malay 
Straits, and not only Flank 
took a heavy material AUacks on 
toll of warships and j at Sea 
merchant-men (an an¬ 
nouncement of November 11 credited 
them with 45 Japanese ships) but 
produced indirect results by divert¬ 
ing Japanese warships to convoy duties. 
Although more spectacular events took 
place in the Pacific, with the U.S. Navy 
playing the major part, and the 



COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH PACIFIC FLEET 

Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, G.C.B., K.B.E., was appointed to command the British Pacific 
Fleet on its formation, announced in December, 1944, In June ol that year he had 
relinquished command of the Home Fleet on being appointed C.-in-C., British Eastern 
Fleet, in succession to Admiral Sir James Somerville with whom (on his left) he is here 
seen. Before the war he was for nearly three years Chief of Staff of the East Indies Station. 
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Australian Meet supporting gallantly, 
these flank attacks on the Japanese had 
a big influence on the war in the East 
—far larger than the public realized. 

In contrast to the Japanese Navy’s 
rapid and noticeable decline from the 
dash which marked its early operations, 
the United States Navy showed all the 
3396 


WITH THE EASTERN FLEET 
The British Eastern Fleet, operating in the 
Indian Ocean, comprised British, U.S., 
French and Dutch units, among them 
H.M.S. 1 Valiant ' and the French battleship 
1 Richelieu,* (astern), here seen returning 
from an attack on Sabang, Sumatra. In the 
same operation was H.M.S. * Queen Eliza¬ 
beth 1 from which (right) a seaman is 
flinging a line, coiled up in a canister to 
H.M.A.S. ‘ Nepal *, in order to pass across 
mails or other small articles. 


enterprise that could be desired in the 
Pacific theatre. The policy of “ island¬ 
hopping,” necessary in the early stages 
of reconquest but bitterly criticized by 
the American public and press, was 
supplemented by unexpected attacks 
far behind the Japanese lines by task 
forces of the U.S. Hect so that the 
enemy was kept continuously on the 
jump ” and uncertain where to mass 
defensive forces. At first the public 
failed to see any definite plan of cam¬ 
paign in these operations, but as more 
and more successes were scored, it 
became plain that they were a masterly 
scheme to pave the way for the re¬ 
conquest of the Philippines, and it was 
realized that their plan had been 
determined by the range of land-based 
planes as there were still insufficient 
carriers for longer distances. 

The naval difficulties were little 
appreciated. Distances to be covered 
were colossal : ronghly 5,000 miles, 
from the Philippines to 
the nearest U.S. dock- ™ 
yard at Pearl Harbor _ 
and about the same to 
the commercial repair facilities at 
Sydney. This made a fleet action a big 
risk even though the Americans had the 
finest and most numerous repair ships in 
any navy. The Japanese had no such 
facilities, and one of the first objects of 
the Allied plan was to put their great 
repair base at Truk in the Carolines out 
of action. Powerful task forces of the 
U.S. Navy, aided by hundreds of air¬ 
craft, launched an attack on Truk at 
dawn on February 16. The attacking 
forces maintained radio silence, and 
not until the 20th was a communique 








AMERICAN FLOATING DRY-DOCKS IN THE PACIFIC 
The U.S. naval offensive in the Pacific was greatly aided in 1944 by floating dry-docks. These 
were made in prefabricated sections welded together at an advanced naval base and towed as 
close to the combat zone as possible. Each dock had a capacity of between 56,000 and 100,000 
tons. As shown here, they were large enough to accommodate two ships simultaneously. Floating 
machine-shops are moored alongside. Photo, Associute.il Press 


Oil January 31 a strong naval force 
began operations covering the first of a 
series of landings 011 the Marshall 
Islands on February 1. At the end of 
February similar tactics were employed 
against the Admiralty Islands, prelimin¬ 
ary softening by air being followed by 
heavy bombardment by capital ships, 
cruisers, destroyers and rocket craft, 
the barrage being lifted only immediately 
before the actual landing. Rabaul was 
within an hour’s flight of the Admiralties 
and it lost all its virtues as a base 
Ct.H.Q. for the Japanese following the 
Allied reoeeupation of those islands. 


A U.S. task force under Admiral 
R. A. Spruance raided the Palau 
Islands on March 29, and Yap and 
Woleai Islands on the _ . 

31st. The American 
communique of the 30th . . , 

stated that “ after the Attacked 
discovery of the approach of our forces 
[to Palau] by enemy planes, their ships 
were observed fleeing the area before 
our units could reach attack positions” ; 
one of the fleeing ships—an unidenti¬ 
fied battleship—was torpedoed by a 
U.S. submarine, but was able to escape. 
At Palau five oilers were sunk; one 
destroyer damaged; one repair ship, 
12 cargo ships and three oilers left 
beached, burning or damaged. Severe 
damage was done to a seaplane base, 
the docks at Babclthuap, and other 
buildings and installations. At Yap and 


issued from Admiral Nimitz’s G.H.Q. 
It announced that “ the Pacific Fleet 
has returned in Truk the visit made by 
the Japanese Fleet to Pearl Harbor on 
December 7,1941, and has effected a par¬ 
tial settlement of the debt.” In attacks 
on February 16 and 17, the Americans 
destroyed 201 enemy planes (127 in com¬ 
bat) ; two Japanese light cruisers, three 
destroyers, one ammunition ship, one sea¬ 
plane tender, two gunboats, two oilers, 
and eight cargo ships; probably sank 
one cruiser or large destroyer, two 
oilers, and four cargo ships. (Recon¬ 
naissance photographs taken later re¬ 
vealed that 23 ships had been sunk, 
six probably sunk, and 11 damaged.) 
Shore installations were heavily bombed. 
American losses were 17 aircraft, and 
one U.S. warship sustained moderate 
damage. Admiral Spruance was in 
over-all command of the operation; 
Rear-Admiral Mare A. Mitscher directed 
the carrier attack. The big risk taken 
had been fully justified by results ; 
after that occasional air and naval 
visits to Truk checked reconstruction, 
the weightiest on April 29 and 30 when 
Mitscher’s carrier-borne aircraft dropped 
740 tons, and his warships gave the 
atoll a heavy shelling. ' 



U.S. NAVY SHELLS GUAM 

Ships of the U.S, 5th Fleet took part in the preliminary bombardment of the Japanese-held 
island of Guam, largest of the Marianas, on July 18, 1944, before the landings two dr” 0 
(See also illus. in page 3266.) Warships shelled shore installations from close rang 
A.A. guns out of action. Gunners here take cover as their ship's guns go into a- 
Photo , Keystone 
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Japmese Fleet which followed aie 

desonbed m page 3093 This battle 

of the Philippine Sea Mas not in the 

stmt sense a naval action, since the 

two fleets dnl not make contact but it 

■na- a decisive defeat foi tliefou cs of the 

Japanese Na\\ engaged m it 

Attacks by earner borne aircraft and 

by surface \essels on lwo Jimam the 

Volcano Ctioup, Halm m the Bomns, 

Guam m the Marianas and other 

Japanese and Japanese 

1 i i i j' Japanese 
occupied islands fai- ” 

flung m the Pacific aie . 

described in pages 3093, mpo en 

3261 and 3267 The apparent impotence 

of the Japanese Navy against these 

coutmuous attack”, and then lepeated 

retirement before foices winch they 

claimed to lmve sunk, n as presumably 

the reason for Ihe extraordinary number 

of Japanese flag ofticeis who continued 

to be ropoited ‘‘killed m action” (see 

page 32SS), it u as undeniably the reason 

lor the dismiss d of Admiral Slumailj, 

Navy Minister, in July (see page 3285) 

Tokio iacho announced on July 25 that 

‘ the tunes were not ripe for the Japanese 

fleet to fight the Allies,” and on 

August 18 a naval spokesman declared 

that the Navy would not fight except to 


SAIPAN LANDINGS 
Between June 10-13, I 944 a powerful 
U S task force struck at the Marianas, 
preparatory to the landings on Saipan on 
June 15 In an unsuccessful attack by 
enemy naval units and aircraft, 141 
Japanese planes were shot down for the 
loss of 15 Hellcat fighters Below, a 
curtain of flak covers the U S ships during 
this lively action 
Photo New I ml '1 imea Photos 


R.I.N. OFF MAYU PENINSULA 
At the beginning of 1944, on the Burma 
front seaborne raids were launched on 
Arakan, seaboard strip on the Bay of 
Bengal They were covered by Coastal 
Forces of the Royal Indian Navy which in 
1943 had a total personnel of 27,000 and 
included sloops, a corvette, fleet mine¬ 
sweepers, trawlers, besides many useful 
light craft Photo , Indian Ojfficial 



Woleai, much damage was done to 
slioie installations, and several small 
vessels weie sunk In the three actions, 
U S losses were 25 combat planes and 
18 an craft personnel 
Aircraft of US earner task forces 
also attacked and neutralized AVake 
Island (Apnl 30 and May 23) and 
Marcus Island (May 19 and 20), before 
a landing was effected on June 15, under 
cover of Admiral Spruance’s task force, 
on Saipan m the Mananas (see page 
3264 and map in page 3274) 

The Japanese fully understood the 
importance of this action—the air 
attacks bv the Japanese on the American 
Fleet and by the Americans on the 
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defend, the homeland and the inner sea 
supply lines (see page 32S6) 

On July 20 US hoops landed on 
Guam, on 'September 11 on Telelm 
Island m the Palau Group (set page 
3267) The landing on Morotni m the 
Halinaheras on the same 
Philippines day {see Chapter 331) 
in Danger was assisted In the 
Royal 4ustnhan Nar \ 
as well is by units ot the EA IF 
Japinese stiategy based on Netherlands 
New Guinea was completely neuticdmed, 
the Philippines were m danger and, in 
contrast lo the eaih boast that no 
enemy had been able to set loot on the 
inlands of Japan for a thousand iears 
the Premier warned the Japanese people 
that invasion ol the homeland was not 
impossible 

In preparation for the assault on the 
Philippines, the 7th Fleet, under 
\ ice Admiral Thomas C Kmlc.ud was 
greatly reinforced to compuse a total of 
mote than 650 ships, including old battle 
ships, cruisers, destroyeis, destroyei 
escorts, escort earners, trauspoits 
cargo ships, landing craft, mine craft 
and supply vessels Its task was to 
transport the four army divisions to be 
landed, to set them ashore, and to pxo 
vide bombardment support Admiral 



U.S. 3rd FLEET AT PELELIU 

A furious bombardment by the U S 3rd 
Fleet, in which rocket-firing close-support 
craft took part (below) preceded the landings 
by U S Marine and Army assault troops 
on Peleliu, on September 14 1944 One 
of the Palau group, Peleliu was the last big 
Japanese stronghold in the Central Pacific, 
and — with Morotai — the extreme western 
landing before the Philippines invasion 




SUPPLIES FOR LEYTE 

The Japanese in the Philipp nes were 
caught completely unawares by the U S 
landings on Leyte, central island of the group 
on October 20, 1944 in the greatest 
amphibious operation in the Pacific to that 
date (See Chapter 322 ) Here a heavily 
laden Coast Guard manned L S T noses 
ashore after the devastating bombardment 
Photon Planet Aeu-v Amotiftted P)e^ 


Halsey’s 3rd Fleet, which included 
nearly the whole of the fast carrier and 
fast battleship forces in the Paafie, was 
to give more general cover by launch¬ 
ing air attacks (some account of which 
is given 111 page 3093) against Formosa, 
Luzon, the Visayas and other strategic 
points Of the \ ast mass of Allied ships 
m the^e fleets and then tram, only two 
cruisers had to retire pnoi to the landing 
on October 20 on Leyte Island wduch 
proved a complete surprise to the 
enemy (tee page 3270) Once the 
troops were ashore, the Navy gave 
them invaluable support by gunfire, 
and also by the close watch which 
prevented any considerable succour 
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reaching the defenders , the 
enemy made repeated and 
gallant attempts to rein¬ 
force the Leyte garrison, 
but with little success A 
special communique issued 
by General MacAithui on 
Decembei 26 gave 40 01 41 
transports, aggregating over 
164,000 tons, as the number 
lost by Japan since 
October 20 One convoy on 
November 9, of four trans¬ 
ports and fifteen destroyers, 
lost three transports, sex en 
destroycis, others on 
November 10 (fom trans¬ 
ports and six destroyers), 
December 7 (thirteen 
vessels) were wiped out 
The landing at Leyte at 
last brought the Japanese 
fleet to action Relying 


on reports that exaggerated 
the effect of then air 
attache on the U S na\ al 
forces m the Pacific, the 
enemy determined to strike 
with full force at the U S 
7th Fleet His plan was to 
deliver converging attacks 
hv two fleets 
On October 21 and 22 U >S 
submarines detecting major 
Japanese fleet movements 
northwards from Singapore, 
sank two heavy “ Atago ” 
class cruisers (10,000 tons) 
and damaged another On 
October 23, carrier aircraft 
obserxed two strong naxal 
forces moving east, one 
through the & buy an Sea, 
the other through the Sulu 
Sea The first compnsed 
two new battleships, three 
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L.S.T.s AT TACLOBAN 

Initial landings in the Philip¬ 
pines were made at Taclobanin 
northern Leyte on October 20, 
1944 They were supported by 
the U S yth Fleet with an 
Australian squadron Below, 
the beach at Tacloban as 
LSTs poured equipment 
ashore The causeways stretch¬ 
ing to the landing craft and 
enabling troops and supplies 
to be run straight to shore, 
were made by bulldozers 
Photo, Kryitane 


THE PHILIPPINES 

On October 29, 1944, reviewing 
the Battle foi Leyte Gulf, Ad¬ 
miral Chester Nimitz, C -in C 
U S Pacific Fleet, declared 
that it ' ranks as one of the 
major sea battles of World 
War Two in the Pacific, to¬ 
gether with the battle of the 
Coral Sea, the battle of Mid¬ 
way, the battle of Guadalcanal, 
and the first battle of the 
Philippine Sea ' From this 
map the course of the long 
battle can be followed 
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FLAGSHIP OF THE R.A.N. 

The Royal Australian Navy won high praise 
from U.S. commanders for its part in the 
Leyte landings in October 1944. R.A.N. 
minesweepers swept Leyte Gulf ] cruisers 
formed part of the Allied covering force ; 
L.S.I.s carried troops. Here is H.M.A.S. 
'Australia,’ the flagship of 10,000 tons, 
which was damaged by an out-of-control 
enemy bomber striking the forward funnel. 
Photo, Royal Australian Navy 


other battleships, eight cruisers, and 13 
destroyers; the second two battle-ships, 
two heavy cruisers, two light cruisers, 
and seven or eight destroyers. U.S. naval 
aircraft heavily attacked both forces, 
scoring a number of hits and severely 
damaging, possibly sinking, a battle- 
skip and a cruiser in the Sibuyan Sea. 

Meanwhile, enemy shore-based air¬ 
craft attacked U.S. carriers lying east 
of the Philippines, sinking U.S.S. 
“ Princeton ” (10,000 tons) for the loss 
of 150 aircraft. 

In the afternoon of October 23 an¬ 
other force of seventeen enemy war¬ 
ships, including a large aircraft carrier 
„. to#u of the “ Zuiltaku” class, 
. three light carriers of 

t “ Ghitose ” and 

Leyte Gulf « Zllito » c l aaseSj tW0 

battleships, a heavy cruiser, three 
other cruisers and six destroyers, was 
sighted by naval aircraft 200 miles off 
Gape Engano (north Luzon) heading 
south. Whether this was a purely 
diversionary operation or was designed 
to provide for “ mopping up ” the U.S. 
fleet after it had been defeated and 
scattered by the earlier attacks is 
uncertain. Admiral Halsey at once 
concentrated a number of carrier task 
groups and proceeded northward at 
high speed to meet this new threat, 


bringing the enemy to action on 
October 24. Without damage to a 
single U.S. ship, the 3rd Fleet sank the 
four carriers, one light cruiser or large 
destroyer, and one destroyer (another 
badly damaged cruiser being sunk 
during the night by a U.S. submarine), 
and damaged two battleships, three 
cruisers and four destroyers. The U.S. 
3rd Fleet then broke off the action, 
and returned to assist the 7th Fleet 
under attack off Samar Island by the 
enemy force which, despite its losses in 
the Rilmyan Sea, had succeeded in 
negotiating the San Bernardino Strait. 
In the ensuing action most of the 
enemy’s heavy ships were badly 
damaged, an 8,000-ton cruiser was 
sunk, and a destroyer was left adrift; 
a straggling cruiser was sunk by gun¬ 
fire as the enemy retired to the Sibuyan 
Sea, where carrier aircraft of the 3rd Fleet 
vigorously attacked it throughout the 
next day. During this phase of the 
battle Japan’s newest battleship, the 
42,500-ton “ Musashi,” was destroyed, 
together with three cruisers. Two more 
cruisers were so seriously damaged that 
they got no farther than Manila Bay, 
where they were subsequently sunk after 
persistent air attack on November 5 
and November 13. Another cruiser, 
sheltering in Dasol Bay, suffered the 
same fate a few days later. 

The enemy force attacked in the 
Sulu Sea attempted on the night of 
October 23-24 to pass through the 
Surigao Strait and engage the 7th Fleet 
from the south. Every unit of this 
force was sunk or so severely damaged 
that it retired in a crippled condition. 
The most decisive sea battle of the 
Second Great War was oven 

In his report of October 29, Admiral 
Nimitz gave Japanese losses in the 
second Battle of the Philippine Sea 
(subsequently named the Battle for 
Leyte Gulf) from October 22-27 as; 
sunk, the battleships “ Huso ” and 
“ Yamashiro,” four carriers, six heavy 
cruisers, three light cruisers, three small 
cruisers or large destroyers, six des¬ 
troyers; severely damaged, probably 
sunk, one battleship, three heavy 
cruisers, two light cruisers, seven des¬ 
troyers ; escaped in damaged condition, 
six battleships, four heavy cruisers, two 
light cruisers, seven destroyers. U.S. 
losses were the U.S.S. “Princeton,” 
two escort-carriers, two destroyers, one 
destroyer escort, and a few small craft. 

A noteworthy feature of the battle 
is that most of the fighting was at night, 
enabling the Americans to reap the full 
advantage of an efficient radar system. 
The Japanese relied on searchlights and 
star shells, which proved less effective. 

In the middle of November Tokyo 
stated that the British Eastern Fleet 


New Pacific 
Fleet 
Created 


from the Indian Ocean was operating 
in the Pacific, hut not until December 10 
did the Admiralty release the news that 
this fleet had been superseded by a 
newly created British 
Pacific Fleet under 
Admiral Sir Bruce 
Fraser (formerly 
C.-in-C., Eastern Fleet), and an East 
Indies Station under Vice-Admiral 
Sir Arthur Power. The ships of the 
East Indies .Station operated chiefly 
in the Indian Ocean and were under the 
supreme direction of Admiral Mount- 
batten. The arrival in Australia of the 
British Pacific Fleet, which was to 
operate under the supreme direction 
of Admiral Chester Nimitz or, where 
appropriate, of General MacArthur, 
was announced at the same time. It 
was a strong force and included many 
of the newest and most powerful units 
of the Eoyal Navy, the ships specially 
prepared and the men specially trained. 
The new 35,000-ton battleship H.M.S. 
“ Howe ” was the flagship of Admiral 
Fraser, who declared, “ Our strategy 
can be expressed simply. It is to find 
and sink the Japanese fleet. We have 
the strength to do it.” 



‘ ARUNTA ’ IN ACTION 
The R.A.N. destroyer * Arunta,’ of the Tribal 
class, was part of the covering force in the 
Philippines invasion. She was later en¬ 
gaged in intercepting and destroying a strong 
enemy naval force which attempted to raid 
Leyte Gulf on October 25. Here ' Arunta’s ’ 
guns are in action off Hollandia, Nether¬ 
lands New Guinea, on April 22 (see page 3123). 

Photo, Royal Australian Navy 
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Chapter 335 

YEAR OF LIBERATION IN FRANCE 

For France, 1944 was the year of liberation. That event, so impatiently 
awaited, dominated the whole of French internal politics—Vichy and its 
pseudo-government, Algiers and the Committee of National Liberation, and 
Metropolitan France after the invasion. The course of events, both before 
and after the Allied landings on June 6, is described here by Georges 
Gombault For t! 2 history of France in 1943, see Chapters 289 and 290 


D ay by clay during the first seven 
months of 1944, Vichy, which 
had never had any real existence 
of its own, became more and more 
intimately associated with the Berlin 
Government; it collapsed in August, 
when the Germans were expelled from 
Paris. The Committee of National 
Liberation moved from Algiers and 


French 
Reaction to 
Liberation 


installed itself in Paris as the Pro¬ 
visional Government of France as soon 
as the capital was freed. The Republic, 
which Petain and Laval had suppressed 
in 1940, resumed its prerogatives. 

At first the people of France gave 
themselves up to the joy of deliverance: 
they were full of enthusiastic gratitude 
to the -Allied soldiers, 
to the French troops, 
and to the F.F.I. 
(Forces franjaises de 
l’Interieur, French Forces of the 

Interior, the combatants of the 

internal Resistance movement), who 
had given them back their country 
and their freedom. But they quickly 
realized the immensity of the destruc¬ 
tion carried out by the enemy, and the 
extent of the resulting disorganization 
in every field. They knew they had 
still to suffer, and that the task of 
reconstruction would be enormous. But 
rebirth began. The end of 1944 marked 
the transition from occupation to inde¬ 
pendence, from acute privation imposed 
by the Germans to restrictions at the 
conclusion of which—distant as that time 
might be—normal life would reappear. 

At the end of 1943 and the beginning 
of 1944 the Germans, haunted by the 
fear of a landing and alarmed by the 
spirit of resistance of the French 
people, set out to harshen the rule of 
Vichy by introducing their direct agents, 
men who were active abettors or Nazi 
fanatics—Darnand, who, as Secretary 
of State for the maintenance of order, 
was virtually Minister of the Interior; 
Philippe' Henriot, who in January was 
assigned the duties of Minister of 
Information; Marcel Deat, who was 
given charge of the Ministry of Labour, 
that is to say of the dispatch of French 
workers to Germany. This trio had 
managed to supplant Doriot, whom the 
Nazis continued to use for the basest 
police work against the patriots. 


Pierre Laval looked with no good 
grace upon these rivals; he inferred 
that Hitler and Ilimmler were in some 
measure withdrawing their confidence 
from him. He made, however, not the 
least sign of concern. He even gave a 
cordial reception to the collaborators 
Berlin had sent him. He summoned all 
the high police officials and the heads 
of the gendarmerie, and requested them 
to carry out Darnand’s orders strictly. 
He declared that he took full responsi¬ 
bility for these orders. It proved heavy : 
Darnand instituted courts-martial and 
ordered the immediate execution of 
those found guilty. How many patriots 
fell victim to these special tribunals, 
which were tribunals only in name and 
on which no magistrate sat, is not 
known, but they were certainly many. 

The militia of which Darnand was 
the head (see pages 2902 and 2563) 
made no pretence at trial before killing: 
it systematically murdered eminent 
French intellectuals and democratic 
politicians. Victor Basch, professor 
emeritus at the Sorbonne, a philosopher 


of repute, president of the League of the 
Rights of Man, au old man of eighty, 
and his wife fell beneath the blows of 
Darnand’s men. Georges Mandel, 
Colonial Minister and later Minister of 
the Interior in Revnautl’s last Cabinets, 
who stood out in 1939-40 as a deter¬ 
mined advocate of resistance, and Jean 
Zay, who had been Minister of Educa¬ 
tion in Leon Blum’s Cabinet, were mur¬ 
dered on the high road. Gosse, Dean 
of the Faculty of Science at Cfrenoble, 
and his son, and Serlin, Senator for the 
Rhone, were similarly assa-sinated by 
militiamen. These were well-known 
persons, but numbers of obscure patriots 
suffered the same fate. The militia was 
the Gestapo’s executioner; it deputized 
for tlie Gestapo when the forces of that 
body proved insufficient for the work 
it had to do. 

While Darnand thus systematically 
decimated the forces of the Resistance, 
Philippe Henriot carried on wireless 
propaganda for Berlin: in France 
the former played Himmler’s part, 
the latter that of Goebbels. Philippe 



S.S. MEN REPEAT LIDICE MASSACRE IN FRANCE 

Probably the most horrible atrocity perpetrated as a 1 reprisal 1 by the Germans in France 
occurred on June 10, 1944 at Oradour-sur-Glane, a village near Limoges, Here S,S. troops 
rounded up the inhabitants, summarily shot the men, flung the women and children into the 
church m which they had placed time-bombs, and burnt the village. Of between 750-800 
people only seyen escaped. This is the church after the explosion. Photo, Keystone 
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FRENCH NORTH AFRICA HAILS THE RISING TIDE 

France’s African Empire followed with growing interest events at 
home before and after the Normandy landings. General de Gaulle is 
enthusiastically welcomed at Bizerta on May 9, 1944, a year after its 
liberation. Left, membeis of the French National Committee of Libera¬ 
tion, later the Provisional Government, watch the unveiling of a huge 
map of France showing the Allied advance on Paris, which was 
displayed outside the Post Office m Algiers after the invasion, 
Photon, U.S. Official 


posts, and on this account Henriot 
became bitterly resentful against Laval, 
whom he privately charged with having 
sold himself to the Germans. 

Tins line of attack did not prevent 
Heniiot from himself courting German 
favour: they rewarded him by getting 
him made Minister of Information. In 
this capacity he spoke every day at the 
microphone and carried on a virulent 
campaign against the French patriots 
and against the Allies. When the 
landing was imminent, he called for 
active opposition to the British and 
Americans. One morning a group of 


During the first 
months of 1914 
there was ail ap¬ 
palling increase 
in the searches, 
the persecutions, 
the punishments 
inflicted by the 
occupying forces, 
The men of the 
Resistance were pursued by the Gestapo 
and by Darnand's militia ; punitive ex¬ 
peditions were organized by the S.S. or 
the militia against the Maquis; villages 
were destroyed by fire and explosives, 
their inhabitants machine-gunned or 
burned alive—the episode of Oradour- 
sur-Glane, the village whose entire 
population was massacred, will live long 
in men’s memories. Deportations to 
Germany multiplied. 

Jewish citizens were systematically 
arrested in town after town, region 
after region, and collected in 
camps to be sent to Germany for 


Vichy’s New 
Minister of 
Labour 


patriots killed him at the Ministry of 
Information. Vichy ananged a 
“national” funeral lor him and organ¬ 
ized a ceremony at Notre Dame. The 
people of France considered his execu¬ 
tion an act of justice and patriotic 
vengeauce. 

The thiid person whose entiv into 
the Government was secured by the Ger¬ 
mans was Marcel Deat. He had gained 
favour with the Nazis 
by his impassioned de¬ 
featism before the war 
and his campaigns in 
tlie “ Oeuvie ” in favour of the closest 
collaboration with the enemy. But 
Petain detested him on account of Ins 
lack of respect, and Laval feared a iival 
in him. Marcel Deat was certainly am¬ 
bitious to play the lead ; but he had to 
content himself with the secondary part 
of Minister of Labour. In this post, 
however, lie showed the greatest zeal. 
Emulating Ley, he sent to Germany 
all the workers he 
could possibly get 
together. Work¬ 
ing with the small 
collaboration¬ 
ist group among 
the trade union 
leaders, Deat 
made use of the 
worst, police 
methods to secure 
the labour Berlin 
demanded and 
to compel men 
to leave for Ger¬ 
many. With 
Laval, he was the 
most hated man 
in France, 


F.F.I. DESTROY THE BARRACKS AT GRENOBLE 

Grenoble was a strong centre of French resistance towards the end of 1943. Among notable 
acts of sabotage was the destruction of the Artillery Park on November 13-14, following the 
seizure of hostages by the Germans. On December 2, after an ultimatum to the Nazis had 
been rejected, patriots blew up the ‘ De Bonne ' barracks—here seen after the explosion—kilting 
220 Germans and wounding 500. Photo, Fiench Official 


Heniiot, who bad represented the depart¬ 
ment of the Gironde in the Chamber of 
Deputies, was a demagogue of the 
extreme Right. On public platforms he 
had specialized in the most violent 
attacks on the Republican regime; he 
had secured attention by a certain 
facility m popular oratory, the wheedling 
manner of a juggler at a fair, and a 
complete absence of scruples in the 
means he adopted. Vichy made use of 
him, however, at first only in secondary 
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extermination in gas chambers. It was 
a period of savage terrorism. 

But it was also, for the “ collabora¬ 


tors,” a period of terrible anxiety. 
Petain tried to convoke the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate, and to 
normalize his regime. But, called 
harshly to ordeT by Ribbentiop, he did 
not persist. Pierre Laval tried to make 
use of Mr. Edouard Herriot, whom 
the Germans placed at lus disposal for 
a few days. But Herriot would not 
lend himself to Laval’s game. Inevit¬ 
ably these efloits of men at bay failed 
Their fear grew as Allied successes 
mounted; it became panic in the days 
following June 6, once there was no 
doubt that the landing had succeeded. 


It was useless for Marcel Deat to write 
that the Wehrmacht had in reserve a 
smashing reply to Eisenhower and 
Montgomery — and for Jean - Heroic! 
Paquis and the other hired spokesmen 
of Berlin to tell the same story on 
the wireless. All oi them were forced 
to realize, after the British victory at 
Caen and the lightning advance of 
Geneial Patton’s U.S. 3rd army, that 
Germany, and therefore they them¬ 
selves had lost the game. Then came 
the organization of flight. Each made 
his own arrangements for escaping with 
the German army, if not for speeding 
ahead of it. Vichy was dismembered, 
dispersed, ill the dissolution of death. 
Vichy had ceased to exist. 

Petain, Laval, Deat, Darnand, De 
Brinon, Doriot, the whole paid crew of 
collaborating politicians, journalists and 

Collaborators Propagandists, 

found themselves in 

_ 66 ° Germany. But harmony 
did not reign among 
them. Laval, who had renounced 
power, and Petain ceased to speak to 
one another, although they lived in 
the same castle at Siginaringcn. De 
Brinon constituted with Deat a sort of 
government committee. Darnand re¬ 
organized the militiamen who had 
accompanied him. Paquis broadcast 
from a German radio station. Thus 
Hitler, Himmler and Goebbels con¬ 
tinued to find a use for their agents. 
But all these emigres, traitors to their 
country, were well aware that they would 
be trapped beneath the ruins of Hitler’s 
Reich, which was already in process of 
collapse. “ Collaboration ” came to its 
logical, sordid end in Germany. 

After the Allied landing in North 
Africa, Algiers became the temporary 
capital of France The French Com¬ 
mittee of National Liberation {see page 
2910 ef seq.) continued to exercise the 
functions of a government. On April 3, 
the Communists entered the Ministry : 
Mr. Fernand Grenier, formerly deputy 



IN THE WAKE OF THE ALLIED ARMIES IN NORMANDY 
Among Allied leaders in the liberation of France was 42-year-old General Jacques PhiJlipe 
Leclerc, commanding the French 2nd Armoured Division which fought with the Americans 
I. General Leclerc with a French tank crew after their first battle 2 British troops Join in 
the Fourteenth oi July celebrations at Bayeux (freed June 7) 3 Refugees in a stable near 
Falaise wait for transport to evacuation areas Photon P N A , Keystone , Bi itith Offu ini 




Consultative 

Assembly 

Activities 


for St. Denis (Paris), received the port¬ 
folio of Air, and Mr. Billoux. deputy for 
Marseilles, became a Minister of State. 

The Provisional Consultative Assem¬ 
bly continued to study most carefully 
the problems submitted to it. There 
were debates on foreign 
policy, m which close 
co-operation with the 
Allies was advocated ; 
on the organization of public ad¬ 
ministration in France, keen concern 
being shown for the restoration of 
freedom ; on the rights to be granted 
to the native populations of the French 
colonial possessions; on the organiza¬ 
tion of the Press ; and on the purging 
of the public service, the purge so far 
carried out being considered inadequate. 

Tt was complained especially that men 
of Vichy continued to hold positions in 
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the hands of their intended exe¬ 
cutioners, and restrictive laws were 
abrogated. Justice pursued its course : 
eleven officers and guards of one camp, 
that of Hadjcrat, accused of the murder 
or torture of patriots and republicans, 
were tried at Algiers during February. 
On March 3, four were condemned to 
death, two to life imprisonment with 
hard labour, two to twenty years’ 
imprisonment, and two to ten years ; 
one was acquitted. Pierre Pucheu, 
formei Vichy Minister of the Interior, 
who had carried out savage measures of 
repression against the Resistance move¬ 
ment, was condemned to death by a 
special military tribunal at Algiers, and 
was executed on March 20. 

The army in Africa, from which Mr. 
Le Troquer eliminated the most deeply 
compromised Vichy elements, fought 
bravely in Tunisia under the command 
of General Giraud and General Jnin ; a- 
German division surrendered to one of 
its leaders, General Mathenet. A 
gradual amalgamation took place be¬ 
tween these troops and the forces raised 
by De Gaulle, which had been carrying 
on the struggle since. 1940. But the 
young generals of fighting France— 
Koenig, Leclorc, De Larminat—retained 
a certain autonomy. 

General Giraud was Commander in 
Chief of this combined army, which was 
re-equipped by the United States. Oil 
April 10 General de Gaulle offered him 
the post of Inspector-General of the 
Army, General Giraud refused the ap¬ 
pointment and went on the retired list. 
From that moment General de Gaulle 
exercised supremo authority over the 
army, wliile. remaining President of the 
Committee of National Liberation, 

In his capacity as head of the govern¬ 
ment, General de Gaulle broadcast 
several times in order to stimulate the 
spirit of resistance, to defend the rights 
of France which Vichy harl sacrificed, and 
to make known his views on the future 
regime in France. He proclaimed the 
return of liberty and spoke repeatedly 
of “ the force and the stability which the 
authority of the State and the greatness 
of France demanded.” On June 2, in 
Algiers, the Committee of National 
Liberation adopted an ordinance by 
which it took the name of Provisional 
Government of the French Republic. 

As soon as Normandy was liberated 
(see Chapter 311), the President of the 
Provisional Government proceeded 
thither, and he went on to Paris the 
moment the capital was purged of the 
Germans (see page 3244). On August 26 
General de Gaulle laid a wreath on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier at the 
Arc de Triomphe, and then walked down 
the Champs Elvsees to the Place de la 
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SAVED FROM SABOTAGE 
Important task of the F.F.I., as the Allied 
armies crossed France, was the prevention 
of sabotage by the retreating Germans. In 
Paris, before the liberation, F.F.I. forces, 
employed as labourers in a vast German 
underground explosives factory and storage 
depot on the outskirts of the city, cut the 
demolition wires at the crucial moment. 
Among weapons saved were these U-boat 
torpedoes. Photo, New York Times Photon 


Concorde, accompanied by the National 
Council of Resistance, by flic Minister 
for the Liberated Regions, Mr. Le 
Troquer. and by others of his close asso¬ 
ciates, The people acclaimed the General 
in a frenzy of enthusiasm ; they saluted 
in him the man who on June 18, 1940 
had not despaired, who had called upon 
the French to continue the struggle by 
the side of Great Britain, and whose 
bold anticipation had now been justified 
by the event. From the Place de la 
Concorde the General drove to Notre 
Dame to attend a service of thanks¬ 
giving for the liberation of Paris. Shots 
were fired at him by snipers perched on 
the roofs of surrounding houses, on the 
roof of the Cathedral, and even inside it, 
but he walked calm and unharmed 
through a hail of bullets, and though 
there were casualties the firing did 
nothing to abate the joy of the Parisians. 

But while the people were rejoicing it 
was necessary to organize public admin¬ 
istration. First of all a Government 
had to be instituted. 

General de Gaulle found 
Paris the National 


in 


Council of Resistance, 


Paris 

Resistance 

Council 


of which Mr. Georges Bidault was presi¬ 
dent, and on which Mr. Alexandre 
Parodi represented Algiers. The Re¬ 
sistance Council had given the signal 
for tho rising in Paris. In order to 
meet essential administrative require¬ 
ments, it had placed Secretaries-General 
at the bead of the principal Ministries. 
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COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY 


In January 1944, Lieutenant-General Miles Christopher Dempsey, D.S.O., M.C., returned from Italy (where he had 
commanded the XIII Corps of the 8th Army), to become C. in-C. ot the British and Army then being formed. Five 
months later, he led it across the Normandy beaches and thence through France, Belgium and Holland into Germany. 
On October 16, 1944, H.M. The King invested General Dempsey with the K.C.B. in the field. 
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BRITAIN'S HOME GUARD: 

TF the Second Great War did not call forth, 
remarkable contribution to British art than fr 
which distinguished the First, with the fine hesh^ 
of inspiration which it evoked in the mernoraS 
action pictures of the Brothers Nash, Eric Kenning 
C. R. W Nevinson, and the vivid portraiture 0 fs", 
William Orpen, to mention but a tew, it has at 
seen a vastly greater total of artistic energy 
decline of imaginative power 
The examples already given in our pages ot j,. 
paintings by combatant artists who fought in tk 
fires during the air attacks on London have shown 
the richness of the war record which personal espej* 
ence has left for future generations to contemplate' 


RECORDS (oi posterity 

Among the official artists oi the First Great War 
who have been active in the Second, Eric Kenmngton 
has worthily exercised his eminent gilt lor inter¬ 
preting character in his most convincing studies ot 
the men who made our Home Guard (which was 
disbanded on Monday, December 3;, 1945I a glory of 
the common people, and we are proud to include among 
the artistic documents of our History this selection, 
which so well illustrates the artist’s sensitive and 
penetrating portraiture, irom 'Britain's Home 
Guard, 1 published in 1945 by George G. Harrap & 
Co., Ltd., with appropriate text by John Brophy 
They are reproduced here from the original blocks by 
kind permission of the artist and his publishers 


SERGEANT BLUETT, CORNWALL HOME GUARD 


COAST DEFENCE SEARCHLIGHT: LANCASHIRE HOME GUARD 
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General de Gaulle quickly formed his 
Government he kept a number of 
tho^P who had been his < ollengues at 
Algiers, and secured the assistance of 
several members of the Resistance 
Council and other Resistance elements. 
Mi Geoiges Bidault became Foreign 
Mmistei m succession to Mr. Rene 
Mussigh, who was appointed Ambassador 
m London , Mi Parodi became Minister 
of Labour, Mr. Anne Lepercq Minister 
of Finance Mr Jules Jeanneney, former 
president of the Senate, became Minister 
of State. Eight of the Mmrsteis at 
Algieis went out of office, including Mr. 
M.issigh, Mr, Ilenn Queuille, Minister of 
State, a Radical; Mr Andie Philip, 


was made Minister of Agriculture and 
Mi Augustin Laurent, foi mer Deputy. 
Socialist, became Minister of Posts Mi 
Pierre Mendes-Ftance, former Deputy 
Radical, left, the Finance Ministry lor the 
Ministry of National Economy A ten 
weeks lafei, following the death of Mi 
Lepercq in a motoi accident on Novem¬ 
ber 10, Mi Rene Pleven became Minister 
ot Finance , his place was taken at the 
Colonial Ministry by Air Paul Gurobbi, 
Radical, who himself was succeeded at 
the Ministry of Food bv Mr Paul 
Ranradier, Socialist Mi Raoul Dautiy, 
Almister of Armaments in the Daladier 
Cabinet, w r as appointed Munster ot 
Reconstruction on November "2 f. 



DE GAULLE IN PARIS 
On August z(5, 1944 , twenty-four hours alter 
arriving in liberated Pans, General de Gaulle 
nariowly escaped death from snipers both 
inside and outside the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame His calmness under the hail of 
bullets was remarkable Here, the General, 
cheered by the crowds, walks down the 
Champs Elys4es on his way to the Place de la 
Concorde (right) and the Cathedral. 

Photos, Associated Piesa 


Minister of State, a Socialist; Mr. Andre 
Le Troquer, Socialist, who had been in 
charge of the administration of the 
liberated territories, and Mr. Grenier. 
There were some changes of office . Mr. 
Adrien Tixier, Socialist, became Minis¬ 
ter of the Interior in succession to Mr. 
Emmanuel d’Astier; Mu. Tanguy-Pri- 
gent, former Deputy, Socialist, 
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Problems 
Facing the 
Government 


The Provi~inn.il Government .if once 
found itself fated with an immense 
fa~k It had to overcome the harshest 
material difficulties The country was 
completely di~oigati- 
wed theport~de>tioyed 
and some of them -till 
in the hands of the 
enemy Many bridges had been de¬ 
molished, loads destioved, telephone 
and telegraph lines cut Of France's 
18,000 locomotives only 2,000 lemamed 
in use, and of hei 430,000 coaches 
and tnicks only 160,000 were fit to 
run There remained 6,000 out of 
18.000 lorries, and few motoi cars. 
The shoitage of tups was acute The 
only motor spirit was supplied bv the 
Allied militaiy authorities, and civilian 
needs came after the exigencies ot the 


ivai The Government, dunng this 
initial peilad, had the gientest difficulty 
m making contact with the lest of 
Fiance In anticipation of this diffi¬ 
culty, it had appointed for each region 
a commissioner of the Republic, who 
had almost unlimited powers But the 
central authority had the greatest 
trouble in making its instructions urn 
m all parts of Fiance, and m giving its 
initiative to tbc whole country. The 
ciucial problem was, theiefoie, that of 
transport and communications. The 
public authorities promptly applied 
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themselves to the task of solving it, 
at least m part; temporary repairs were 
made, and the latter half of 1944 
showed a notable improvement. The 
Government could communicate by 
telephone and telegraph with the 
regional commissioner and the prefects. 
Its authority began to function normally, 
and day by day the departmental or 
local Liberation committees lost a little 
more of their powers. 

The Government, indeed, found itself 
faced by, or working alongside, the 
organizations of resistance: in Paris 
. , there was the National 

a.P°T' E ”» l r- 

Movement 111 thli P 1 ' 0 ™ tiere 
were the Liberation 

committees, which in some places 
(though this was exceptional) gave then- 
instructions to the prefects and sub¬ 
prefects. The Resistance made no claim 
to govern, but it was determined that 
no one should govern without it. 

It aigued on the stiength of the part 
it had played as an undeiground move¬ 
ment, and that pari had, indeed, been 
of capital importance. During the 
first half of 1944, in spite of increasing 
persecution by the enemy, the Resist¬ 
ance groups Lad redoubled tlieii activity : 
carrying out their special tasks, they 
had multiplied acts of sabotage and of 
surprise destruction , sent an increasing 
amount of information to London or 
Algiers; stimulated propaganda by 
means of tracts and newspapers ; and 
the men of the Maquis had grown more 
aggressive. At the moment of the 
landing the FF.I. and the F.T.P. 
[Francs-tiieurs (or snipers) et PatrioLes] 
harassed the enemy lear, disoigamzed 
enemy transport. During the fighting, 
detachments of the F.F.I. and the 
F.T.P., with such poor arms as they 
possessed, threw themselves upion the 
German troops. They seized Paris 


BRITISH TROOPS IN FRANCE’S FREED CAPITAL 

Although Pans was cleared of the Germans by the end of August 1944 (see page 3244), acute 
shortage of food did not dimmish, and during the severe winter of 1944-45 a large part of the 
population continued to be undernourished Allied troops managed to bring in foodstuffs, but 
this relief was strictly governed by military needs Right, British Army lorry delivers a welcome 
load of flour. Left, British soldiers at the salute in a ceremony at the Tomb of France’s 
Unknown Soldier of the war of 1914-1918 Photo s, British Ojfiual, British Nendpaper Pool 


befoie the arrival of General Lecleic’s 
French 2nd Armoured Division. 

The value General Eisenhower placed 
on the Resistance groups, and the 
position they occupied in Allied military 
strategy, was left m no doubt after the 
issue of the following statement on 
July 15 : “ The Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander has conclusive evidence that 
the German Forces m France have acted 
upon the announcement of June 7, 
made by the C'.-in-C. of the German 
armed forces in the West, labelling as 
francs-tireurs the members of French 
Resistance groups. The Supreme Com¬ 
mander, theiefore, makes the following 
statement: (1) The French Forces of 
the Interior constitute a combatant 
force commanded and directed by 
General Koenig j see page 3183], and 
forming an integral part of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force. (2) The F.F.I. 
in the Maquis bear arms openly against 
the euemy and aTe instructed to conduct 
their operations against him m accord¬ 
ance with the rules of war. They are 
provided with a distinctive emblem 
and am regarded by General Eisenhower 
as an army under his command. (3) In 
these circumstances reprisals against 
Resistance groups violate the rules of 
war by which Germany is bound. . . . 
(4) The Supreme Commander is deter¬ 
mined that every effort will be made to 
trace the authors of any atrocities 
committed against members of the 
forces under his command. Steps to 
this end are already being taken. The 
guilty will be brought to swift justice.” 

The Resistance demanded that this 
should be remembered. Essentially a 
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popular movement, revolutionary in 
temperament, it was ardently demo¬ 
cratic m feeling. that is why the 
National Council of Resistance pro¬ 
posed to Geneial de Gaulle thaf the 
Republic should be solemnly proclaimed 
at the Hotel de Ville m Paris. It 
organized repeated mass demonstra¬ 
tions. It drew up a programme of 
leforms in which the suppression of 
every vestige of Vichy, nationalization, 
the fight against “ the trusts,” and the 
merciless punishment of the Fifth 
Column figured prominently. 

The Government, although born of 
insurrection, wanted to establish itself 
as a regular, even a moderating power. 
It set about diminishing the importance 
of the National Council of Resistance 
and the Liberation committees, depriv¬ 
ing them of any semblance of official 
institutions. The F.F I. and the F.T.P. 
were disarmed or incorporated into the 
army: a special section, which lasted 
only a few months, was created at the 
Ministry of War to deal with this matter 
Municipal elections were held, and m 
each commune elected councils leplaced 
the Liberation committees 

The Resistance movement which, 

during the occupation, had pursued a 

single aim, the liberation of the country, 

lost its homogeneity _ . , 

,i , . , J Revival 

once that aim had been 

achieved. Its various _ .. 

. ,. , Parties 

orgamzations grouped 

themselves into two main formations— 
the Liberation Movement, inspired by 
the Socialists, and the National Front, 
mamly Communist. Moreover, the 
Resistance proved to be in no sense 








a party. Ike old parties revived, and 
most of tile members of the Resistance 
rejoined them and exercised their 
influence within them. The political 
action of the Resistance proper grew less 
and less, and the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment progressively disengaged itself 
from it ; it rested mainly on an old 
jiarty, the Socialists, and a new one, 
the M.R.P. (Mouvement Rdpublicain 
Populaire, People’s Republican Move¬ 
ment), which claimed to include those 
Catholics who were strongly in favour 
of social progress. Thus, while attach¬ 
ing importance to the support of the 
whole nation, while bringing in the 
representatives of the various political 
and spiritual groups of Prance, while 
remaining associated with the Resist¬ 
ance, the Government seemed to have 
as its axis a sort of centre formed 
by the M.R.P., that is to aay the 
popular democrats, and the Socialists 
led by Mr. 'Vincent-Auriol, pending the 
liberation of Mr. Ldon Blum, who was a 
prisoner in Germany. 

The first act of the President of the 
Provisional Government was to issue a 
proclamation (September 10) abolishing 
the so - called Elat 
Given f'anrais set up by 
Franchise Marshal Retain abro¬ 
gating all Vichy legisla¬ 
tion, and affirming that France had 
never ceased to be a Republic. But the 
constitution of 1875 was not restored. 
General de Gaulle said on September 12: 
“ As soon as all national territory is 
liberated, and the prisoners are home, 
we shall lead the nation to the ballot- 


box, and by the universal suffrage 
of all men and women re-establish the 
National Assembly,” and that freely- 
elected Assembly was to have the task 
of producing a new constitution. There 
had been little agitation in Prance for 
woman suffrage, and this spontaneous 
inclusion of women in the prospective 
electors of the National Assembly, and 
in the actual electors of the local 
councils, was a striking tribute to the 
part they had played in the Resistance 
movement. Except where it was 
established that the prefects and sub¬ 
prefects appointed by Vichy had be¬ 
longed to the Resistance and had 
continued in office under its ordeis, they 
were dismissed and replaced by patriots. 

In each Ministry a Commission 
d’Epuiation (purge commission) was set 
up. It examined the cases of all the 
officials, and submitted, its recommenda¬ 
tions to the Minister in charge. Accord¬ 
ing to the degree of his offence, the 
official was reduced in rank, retired on 
pension, or dismissed without pension. 
These administrative punishments did 
not exclude the possibility of legal 
action. The purge wont farthest in 
the Ministry of the Interior. The 
police came under that Department, 
and those infamous officials who had 
collaborated with the Gestapo could 
not be retained ; the renascent Republic 
required a dependable and loyal police. 

At first, armed groups of the Resist¬ 
ance sought out collaborators. Some¬ 
times, though not often, they carried 
out summary executions ; more often 
they delivered up their prisoners to 


CYCLE-TAXIS FOR FOOT-WEARY PARISIANS 
One of the main problems for Parisians after the liberation was transport. The Germans had 
left the city without petrol, the Allied military could spare little. No taxi-cabs or buses were 
available, and the underground system, the Metro, running only intermittently, was painfully 
overcrowded. Here are cycle-taxis lined up for hire. They were towed by cyclists. 
Photo*, Keystone , V S. Official 




FREEDOM MEDAL 
The French Provisional Government in 
December 1944 struck a medal for those 
who had distinguished themselves during 
the liberation of Paris. It was designed by 
the sculptor L. Bazor. Here are the obverse 
(top) and reverse sides, the former depicting 
a worker armed with a tommy-gun. 

the special courts of justice (on which 
women could sit) set up by the Govern¬ 
ment to try traitors and collaborators. 

Sentences were pronounced in virtue 
of the laws of the Republic concerning 
treason and intelligence or trading with 
the enemy, A new 

penalty was instituted, Collaborators 
that of national dis- Interned 

grace. It was pro¬ 
nounced by civil courts for a stated 

period or in perpetuity; it included 
deprivation of civil and political rights, 
and could be accompanied by depriva¬ 
tion of property. All individuals sus¬ 
pected of Nazism were interned by the 
administrative authorities in camps in 
which followers of De Gaulle, democrats 
and Jews had been confined, notably in 
one at Drancy. Little by little these 
measures of repression were regularized, 
not, however, without many complaints 
that the purge was too slow and lenient. 

Three men charged with the murder 
of Mr. Georges Mandel (Colonial Minister 
and later Slinister of the Interior in 
Reynaud’s Cabinet in 1940) were brought 
before the Paris Court of Justice on 
October 25. Mandel, after spending a 
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NEW FRENCH 
POSTAGE STAMP 
In late 1944, the French 
Government issued its 
new postage stamps. Re¬ 
placing the head of Petain 
was that of Liberty wear¬ 
ing the Phrygian cap. 
They we re designed by 
Edmond Dulac, French- 
born British artist. 


year in a Weimar * n w - *' 

concentration 
camp, had been 
brought back to 
the Saute Prison, 

Paris on July 7, 

1944, as a hos¬ 
tage. Next clay, 
on the pretence 
that he was being 
taken to Vichy, 
he was driven 
into the Forest 
ofFontainebleau 
and there mur¬ 
dered. Two of 
those charged, 
described by the 
prosecution a s 
“accredited 

killers of the militia,” were sentenced 
to death and executed on October 28, 
and the third received twenty years’ 
hard labour. 

An important problem was that of 
the news service. The men of the 
Resistance had seized the radio and had 
ensured a wireless service, on the 
initiative of Mr. Guignebert, even 
before Paris was liberated. The broad¬ 
casting staff was purged and the service 
reorganized and placed under the direc¬ 
tion of the State. 

The Vichy news agency (Office d’lnfor- 
mation) was replaced by the France- 
Presse agency, which was also given an 
official character, pending its organiza¬ 
tion on a co-operative basis, 

The newspapers were brought under 
regulations drawn up at Algiers. Only 
the daily and weekly newspapers autho¬ 
rized by the Ministry of Information 
were permitted to appear: they took 
over the premises of suppressed news¬ 
papers, and were given 

Purge of a quota of paper. Vichy 

the Press and collaborationist 

papers were forbidden 
to appear : they had, indeed, gone out 
of existence the moment the enemy 
disappeared—for instance, the “ Matin,” 
the “ Petit Parisien,” the “ Oeuvre,” 
“ Gringoire,” to mention the most 
gravely edmpromised. Only those of 
the old papers reappeared which had 
ceased publication before July 1940, or, 
ia the south, had scuttled themselves 
before November 1942, that is to say, 
before the occupation of all France. 
Thus, such papers as the “ Populaire,” 
“ Humanite,” “ L’Aube,” “ Figaro ” 
were seen once more in Paris. A 
number of underground papers came 
into the open, among them “ Lib&ration,” 
“ Combat,” “ Franc-Tireur,” “ Front 
National.” The same rules were applied 
in the provinces, but the paper shortage 
greatly reduced the number of dailies, 
as well as the number and even the size 


of pages. In many towns only a single 
newspaper appeared. 

The censorship was maintained at 
first. There were protests against the 
exercise of political censorship, and it 
was brought to an end. There remained 
in principle only the military censorship. 

A Commission composed of delegates 
from among newspaper editors or pro¬ 
fessional journalists, and presided over 
by a magistrate, carried out a purge 
of journalists. Only those members of 
newspaper staffs were allowed to carry 
on their profession to whom the Com¬ 
mission granted the card provided for 
by the law of 1935 regulating the 
journalists’ profession. 


The principle of freedom of the press 
had been affirmed ; gradually it became 
a reality, subject to the system of autho¬ 
rization. The reorganization of the 
cinema came more slowly. German films, 
naturally, were no longer shown ; films 
depicting the most glorious episodes 
of the Resistance or of the Allied cam¬ 
paigns took their place. A great effort 
to give renewed life to French film- 
making was made by the member of the 
Resistance responsible for its direction, 
Mr. Painleve. 

The Government not only had to 
substitute a regime of liberty for the 
despotism of Vichy, it had also the 
urgent tasks of assuring the food supply 
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LAVAL CONDEMNED TO DEATH IN HIS ABSENCE 

Pierre Laval, Chief of the Vichy Government, whose property was seized by the French Provisional 
Government on September 4, 1944, was sentenced to death in his absence by the Court of 
Marseilles on October 20. Here is a copy of the death-sentence posted outside the former 
collaborationist Government H.Q., the H6tel du Parc, Vichy (see illus. in page 2566), Having 
fled to Germany, he was described as of ‘unlmown residence.' 

Photo , U.S . Official 



of the countiy and of restoring its 
economic life. In this field it was 
faced with two obstacles—the dis¬ 
organization of transport and the coal 
shortage. 


In regard to transport, the Govern¬ 
ment had some success in mitigating 
the gravity of the crisis ; but not to 


Population 

Under- 

Nourished 


the extent of restoring 
nornial food supply in 
the great cities. For this 
reason, and because of 


the insufficiency of agricultural produc¬ 
tion, and, indeed, also because of 
administrative mistakes, it proved 
impossible to assure even the in¬ 
sufficient rations to which everyone 
was in theory entitled. There was, for 
instance, an almost complete absence 
of fats. Moreover, consumers were 


resourceful in procuring the supplies 
they needed ; this was the prime cause 
of the continued existence of the black 


market (considered under the occupa¬ 
tion a laudable thing, since it diverted 
supplies from the enemy) to which those 
persons had recourse who had the means. 
The Government fought the black 
market, but as the police measures were 
not accompanied by any substantial 
improvement in the distribution of 


PARIS—NOVEMBER 11, 1944 
In 1944, Paris celebrated Armistice Day for 
the first time for five years, when Mr. 
Churchill and General de Gaulle took the 
salute from Allied forces in the Champs 
Elysees. It was the Premier's first visit 
since the city's liberation. Below, Mr. 
Churchill and the General, with Mr. Jules 
Jeanneney and Mr. Anthony Eden. 
Photo, New York Times Photo1 




THE ASSEMBLY MEETS IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL 
The French Consultative Assembly, which originally met in Algiers in November 1943 (see 
page 2915), held its first meeting in Paris—at the Luxembourg Palace—on November 7, 1944— 
with Mr. Felix Gouin as President. It consisted of 248 members, including seven women: the 
first time women had sat in a French Parliament. General de Gaulle, President of the French 
Provisional Government, arrives with Mr. Gouin for the opening ceremony. 

Photo, French Ministuj of Information 


food, they remained largely ineffective. 
The Allies brought in certain quantities 
of foodstuffs, but these were limited by 
military exigencies. Various expedients 
were attempted in order to meet the 
lack of food—for example, parcels from 
the countryside ; but beyond question 
a large part of the population, both in 
big towns and in country districts where 
the land was poor, continued to be 
under-nourished. 

As for coal, the Government did not 
succeed in remedying the shortage. 
The miners who, owing to poor feeding, 
could not work to their full capacity, 
were hampered also by lack of pit props. 
Even after the coal had been extracted 
there were no trucks or barges to trans¬ 
port it. If a few lighters became avail¬ 
able, the state of the locks (and in the 
winter ice) made the canals unusable. 
Finally, military needs had to have 
priority, since operations were still in 
progress. There were two mam conse¬ 
quences : industry could not get going 
again, and the number of blast furnaces, 
factories, and other works restarted was 
infinitesimal; and throughout the par¬ 
ticularly severe winter of 1944-45, 
homes, hospitals and schools remained 
unheated, and gas and electricity were 
strictly rationed. In November and 
December the situation of the country, 
short of food and warmth, became very 
bad. 


The Consultative Assembly (see page 
2915) held its fifth and last session in 
Algiers from July 24—26, When it met 
again in Paris, on November 7, its com¬ 
position had been changed. Of its 
248 members, 148 represented the 
Resistance movement in Franco, 60 
wore former deputies and senators who 
had voted against Pdtain in 1940, 28 
represented Corsican and other resist¬ 
ance groups outside France, and 12 
represented overseas territories. The 
Assembly still had no control over the 
Provisional Government, and though 
bills and proposed financial measures 
were submitted to it, the Government 
was under no obligation to follow the 
advice it offered. 


The twenty-year Franco-Soviet Treaty 
of Alliance and Mutual Assistance (see 
Historical Document 285, page 3358) 
negotiated by General 
de Gaulle in Moscow' in * an . c ° 

.December (see page Trentv 

3357) was an inter- 
national event second only in im¬ 
portance to the recognition of the 
Committee of National Liberation as 


the Provisional Government of France 


by the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Soviet Russia on October 


23 following the transfer by Allied 
Military Government of the greater part 
of France, including Paris, to its 
administration. 
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Diary of the War 

September 1. Dieppe, Verdun and 
Arras liberated. R.A.F. made niglit 
attack on Bremen. German guns bom¬ 
barded S.E. England I'm- f>\ hours. First 
major TJ.H. bombing of Philippines ; U.S. 
task forces attacked Bonin, Volcano and 
Mariana Islands. General Montgomery’s 
promotion to Field-Marshal announced. 

September 2. Lens, Douai, Bapaunie, 
Vims' Badge, St. Vfilery-cn-Caux liber¬ 
ated. Allies crossed Belgian frontier. 
5fck Army occupied Pisa (Italy). U.S. 
Liberators dropped 130 tons on Davao 
(Philippines); U.S. task force bombarded 
Wake Island. Greek Government of 
National Unity formed in Cairo. 

September 3. Brussels, Tourimi, 
Bdthunc, Abbeville, Lyons, Viliefranche 
liberated. Heavy attacks on Brest by 
American bombers. Enemy cleared from 
Pesaro (Italy). 

September 4. Antwerp, Malines, Lou¬ 
vain, Mons, Lille, Macon liberated. Con¬ 
centrated R.A.F. niglit attack on Karls¬ 
ruhe. M.A.A.F. made 1,800 sorties in N. 
Italy. Partisan rising in Czechoslovakia. 

September 5. Charleroi and Namur 
Liberated; U.8.A. 8th A.F. heavily 

bombed Karlsruhe i R.A.F. dropped over 
1,000 tons on Lo Havre (day), bombed 
Hanover, Krefold, Maastricht (niglit). 
8tli Army closing in on Rimini (Italy). 
14th Army captured Sittaung (Burma). 
Cease-fire on Soviet-Finnish front; 
U.S.S.R. declared war on Bulgaria. 

September 6. Ghent, Courtrai, Ar- 
menUeres, Poitiers, ('lidlon-sur-Saone, 
Cluny liberated, U.S task force attacked 
Palau Islands. 

September 6 and 7. T7.S. Liberators 

dropped over 250 tons on bases near 
Davao (Philippines). 

September 7. Ypres liberated. Karls¬ 
ruhe bombed by R.A.F. (night). Organ¬ 
ized evacuation from London ceased. 

September 8. Li4gc, Beaune, Lo 
Crousot, Bcsamjon liberated. 1,500 U.S. 
aircraft attacked Luilwigshat'eu, Karls¬ 
ruhe, Hostel (Germany). Concentrated 
R.A.F. night attack on Nuremberg. 
First rockets fell in Loudon. Red Army 
captured Varna and Ruscliuk (Bulgaria). 
Targets In Yugoslavia heavily bombed by 
Allied aircraft. Japanese capture of Ling- 
ling (Hunan, China) announced. Enemy 
convoy (32 ships and 20 sampans) 
wiped out by air attack oif Mindanao 
(Philippines). Bulgaria declared war on 
Germany. 

September 9. 1,500-1.750 U.S. aircraft 
attacked Mannheim, Ludwigshafcn, 
Mainz, Diisseldorf, the Ruhr; R.A.F. 
made night attack on Munchen-Glad- 
bacli. Ceiisc-flroonSoviet-Bulgarianfront. 

September 10. Enemy resistance in 
Ghent and Ostond ceased; city of 
Luxemburg liberated. Canadian assault 
on Lo Havre began. 1,000-1,850 U.S. 
aircraft attacked Gaggenau, Nuremberg, 
Ulm (Germany). Naval bombardment of 
Rimini (Italy) begins. 

September 10-11 (nigbt). Ventimiglia 
area, bombarded from tho son. 

September 11. U.S. 1st Army crossed 
Luxemburg-German frontier. British 
2nd Army crossed Belgian-Dntch frontier. 
U.S. 7th Army from S. France joined U.S. 
3rd Army from west. First major air en¬ 
gagement over Germany; 133 German 
fighters shot down. Bomber Command 


dropped 2S0.000 incendiaries on Darm¬ 
stadt. 2nd Quebec Conference (In lUtli). 

September 12. Le Havre garrison 
surrendered; Bruges, Eupon, Malmiidy 
liberated ; over 2,000 U.S. aircraft front 
Britain and Italy attacked targets in 
Germany. Bomber Command showered 
400,000 incendiaries on Frankfort-on- 
Main, 200,000 on Stuttgart; 23 aircraft 
lost out of more than 1,400 (niglit). 
Armistice signed between Rumania and 
Allies. 

September 13. Neufcliateau, Vittel, 
La Rochelle liberated; for sixth succes¬ 
sive day 1,000 U.S.A. 8th A.F. heavy 
bombers attacked targets in Germany; 
Bomber Command Lancasters attacked 
Osnabruck, Munster, the Ruhr; .Mos¬ 
quitoes bombed Berlin for fourth night 
in succession. Dover heavily shelled by 
cross-Channel guns. Red Army captured 
Lomza. R.A.F. heavy bombers made 
attack on aerodromes near Athens. 

September 13-14 (niglit). German 
cross-Channel guns shelled S.E. England 
for ten hours. Red A.F. bombed Bud.i pest. 

September 14. Maastricht liberated. 
Red Army captured Praga; Red A.F. 
bombed Budapest. U.S. forces landed 
on Peleliu (Palaua) and on Morotai 
(Halmalreras). 

September 15. Nancy liberated. 
Aachen hemmed in on three sides. S00 
aircraft of Bomber Command attacked 
Kiel (night). Dover shelled for St horn's. 
Germans repelled in attempt to occupy 
Hogland I. (Finland). U.S.A. 15th A.F. 
attacked Athens aerodromes. French fleet 
returned to Toulon. Russian-based It.A.F. 
hit “ Tirpitz ” with 12,000-lb. bomb. 

September 16. Luneville liberated 
(France). Busbach occupied (Germany). 
Laud Forces Adriatic began landings on 
Dalmatian coast. Red Army spearheads 
crossed Polish-Czechoslovak frontier. 

September 17. Allied 1st Airborne 
Army landed at Eindhoven, Nijmegen, 
and Arnhem (Netherlands); Dutch Gov¬ 
ernment in London called on railwaymen 
to strike. Canadians launched all-out 
assault on Boulogne, American landing 
in Augaur (Pulaus). 

September 18. British 2nd Army 
liberated Valkenswaard, Aaist and Eind¬ 
hoven (Netherlands). Busbacli (Germany) 
cleared. Bomber Command Lancasters 
dropped over 420,000 incendiaries on 
Bremerhaven. Red Air Force bombed 
Budapest (Hungary). U.S.A, 14th A.F. 
attacked shipping in Formosa Straits at 
night. Carrier-borne aircraft of Eastern 
Fleet attacked Sigli (Sumatra). 

September 18 and 19. Two heavy 
U.S. air attacks on Manila area; 367 
Japanese pianos destroyed, at least 40 
ships sunk for loss of 11 U.S. aircraft. 

September 19. All organized resistance 
in Brest ceased. 700 U.S.A. 8th A.F. 
heavies bombed railyards and industrial 
targets in Germany; U.S.A. 0th A.F. 
bombed Eschweiler, Duren and Mezenich 
(enemy supply centres for Arnhem area). 
R.A.F. made concentrated attack on 
Rheydt and Munchen-Gladbaeli (night), 
Luftwaffe made night attack on Eind¬ 
hoven. Red Air Force bombed Budapest. 
Greek troops of 8th Army occupied 
Rimini airfield (Italy). Armistice signed 
between Finland and. Allies. 

September 20. Nijmegen liberated. 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 

Dover guns shelled German elilT-top posi¬ 
tions. Bomber Command (hopped 3,01)11 
tons on Calais. U.S.A. loth A.F. at¬ 
tacked targets in Hunger) and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Concentrated U.S. air attack 
on Manila (Philippines). U.S. Naval 
bombatdmeiit of Ventimiglia. 

September 21. Tuneu/en liberated. 
R.A.F. bomber-, from Italy made sixth 
trip to drop arms and supplies to Polish 
Home Army in Warsaw. Rimini captured 
by Sth Army (Italy). 

September 22. All organized resistance 
in Boulogne ceased. Americans eaptmed 
Stolberg (Germany). U.S.A. Sth A.F. 
attacked Kassel area, lied Army captured 
Tallinn (Estonia). 

September 23. Powerful R.A.F. Lan¬ 
caster forces made niglit attack (over 
3,500 tons) on Munster, Neuss, and 
Bochum ; l)oi timind-Em- Canal lit cached 
(Germany). Red Army eaptmed Pernau 
(Estonia). Republic of Sail iMnmio 
declared war on Germany. Solta, last 
Dalmatian island in enemy bauds, 
cleared. U.S. aircraft attacked Visayan Is. 
(Philippines) i 22 Japanese ship- sunk, 
15 others probably sunk. 

September 24. British troops entered 
German territory. Soviet iorees captured 
Baltiski (Estonia). 500 Italian-based U.S. 
Liberators bombed aerodromes round 
Alliens and Salonika railyards. Caserta 
Agreement signed between Allies and 
Greek guerilla leaders. 

September 24-25 (niglit). Allied Cor¬ 
ridor between Eindhoven and Nijmegen 
cut near Vcgliel by S.S. troops and tanks. 

September 25. Position in Eindboven- 
Nijinegen corridor restored. Canadian 
troops began all-out attack on Calais. 
Over 1,200 U.S.A. Sth A.F. heavies with 
fighter rover attacked Fronkfort-on- 
Main, Coblenz and Ludwigsliafen. Salvoes 
of shells fired across the Channel at Dover, 
Red Army captured Haapsalu (Estonia). 
British troops crossed the Rubicon (Italy). 

September 26. Tarnhout liberated. Over 
1,600 U.S. aircraft attacked Osnabruck, 
Hamm, and Bremen. 4,000,000 “ sur¬ 
render ” leaflets dropped on German troops 
in French ports and in Netherlands; strong 
Luftwaffe formations met over Nijmegen. 
R.A.F. dropped 3,500 tons on Calais. 
Powerful R.A.F. night attack on Karls¬ 
ruhe. Heaviest enemy cross-Channel 
shelling of the war. U.S. Super-Fortresses 
bombpd targets in Manchuria, 

September 27. British 1st Airborne 
Division withdrawn from Arnhem ; Luft¬ 
waffe attacked Nijmegen bridge. Over 
1,100 U.S.A. 8tli A.F. heavies, strongly 
escorted, bombed Cologne, Ludwigshaten, 
Kassel and Mainz. 

September 28. British 2nd Army cap¬ 
tured Elst. Remicii (Luxemburg) libera¬ 
ted. Over 1,000 U.S.A. 8th A.F. licavies 
attacked Kassel. Magdeburg and Merse¬ 
burg. Australian-based U.S, Liberators 
bombed Balikpapan (Borneo). 

September 28-29 (uiglit). Attack by 
German swimmers on Nijmegen bridges. 

September 29. Canadians overran Cap 
Gris Nez long-range guns. Mainland of 
Estonia completely liberated. 

September 30. ‘‘Hellfire Corner” 
celebrated end of four years’ shefling. Red 
Army entered Yugoslavia; captured 
Muhu (Moon) I. (Estonia). Sth Army 
captured Savignano (Italy). 
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Chapter 336 

THE BATTLE OF THE ARDENNES 

In Decembei 1944, while the Allied armies were building up for the advance 
across the Rhine, the last great German effort in the West materialized with 
the breakthrough in the Ardennes of strong forces under Rundstedt’s command. 
They penetrated fifty miles into the Allied lines, but were halted short oj 
the Meuse, and in six weeks were driven back into Germany. Previous 
operations in the West are described by Derek Adkins in Chaptei 332 


W hile Allied plans were being 
completed in eady December 
for the Battle of the Rhineland, 
the enemy, too, was making ready for 
battle. The severe attrition he had 
experienced during the previous two 
months had not prevented the re¬ 
equipment of his strategic reserve, and 
it was known in November that the 
5th Pain'd Amy of five divisions was 
refitting cast of Cologne and that the 
enemy’s defensive system had been 
laid out with special emphasis on the 
direct approaches to the Ruhr vm the 
Aachen gap and the Saar. 

The Allies, on the other hand, were 
determined to give the Germans no 
chance to recover from the blows 
already delivered. The immediate 
object of the winter campaign was 
therefore to maintain the offensive 
pressure on the enemy with a view to 
dealing him a decisive blow as soon as 
possible. This inevitably demanded 
that some sectors of the front should be 
held with comparatively weak forces 


in order to gather sufficient strength at 
the vital points of attack. 

The 75-mile front between Monschau 
and Trier was held by only four divisions 
of the U.S. 1st Army, and it was here 
that the German armies of the weBt 
made a last desperate effort to stave 
off disaster. Under the command of 
Field-Marshal von Rundstedt acting on 
the direct orders of Hitler, the attack was 
launched on December 16 with a force 
that reached twenty-four divisions, of 
which no fewer than ten were armoured. 
In his order of the day to the soldiers 
of the western front, Rundstedt declared: 
“ Your great hour has struck . . . . 
Everything is at stake. You have a 
sacred duty to give everything to achieve 
the superhuman for the Fatherland and 
our Fuehrer.” 

The full weight of the German 
counter-offensive in the Ardennes was 
not immediately realized. Extremely bad 
weather, including fog, which continued 
for days, had prevented satisfactory 
air reconnaissance, and had enabled 


the German concentration to be carried 
out with a high degree of secrecy in a 
sector where higher ground afforded 
reasonably sound going, and hilly 
wooded conditions gave concealment. 

When the blow fell, eight panzer 
divisions broke through the N American 
8th Corps line on a 40-mile front, and 
some of the U.S. 1st Army’s forward 
positions were overrun, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Ilonsfeld, south 
of Monschau, and near Vianden and 
Echternach to the north and north-east 
of Luxemburg. Parachutists weie also 
dropped behind the American lines, 
while diversionary attacks in other 
sectors and considerable air and artillery 
support assisted the main offensive. 
The Allied tactical air forces were 
engaged almost continuously against 
the Luftwaffe which was up in strength 
trying to ward off the attacks on 
German armour, transport, and lines 
of communication, and on December 17 
a total of 98 enemy aircraft was shot 
down, nine were probably destroyed, 
and 47 were damaged on this front 
alone, for the loss of 29. 

By the 19tli the full implications of 
the German attack were established. 
It was clear that Rundstedt was aiming 
at the Meuse and 
intended also to de- Enemy’s 
velop separate thrusts Objectives 
in the direction of Mon¬ 
schau and Malmedy, towards St. Vith 
by a converging pincer movement, 
into Luxemburg from the frontier 
area of Yianden, and into central 
Luxemburg from near Echternach, 
The enemy’s forces consisted of the 
6th S.S. Panzer Army, whose objectives 
were Lidge, Namur, Brussels, Antwerp 
and then the sea, and the 5th Panzer 
Army, making a sweep on its left, with 
the re-formed German 7th Army in 
support. Rundstedt hoped in this way 
to split the Allied forces in two and 
halt the Allied advance to the Rhine. 

General Eisenhower reacted promptly 
and decisively. All available reserves 
in the 12th (or Central) Army Group 
were used to strengthen the northern 
and southern flank of the penetration, 
while the British XXX Corps of the 
21st (Northern) .Army Group was de¬ 
ployed to hold a general line from Liege 



RUNDSTEDT LED THE GERMAN ATTACK IN THE ARDENNES 

Last important counter-offensive mounted by the Germans in Western Europe opened m the 
Ardennes on December 16, 1944. The attack, initially concentrated against four divisions of 
the U.S. 1st Army, between Monschau and Trier, was personally ordered by Hitler and was com¬ 
manded by Field-Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, then Supreme German Commander on the Western 
Front Here, at his headquarters, Rundstedt (extreme nght) discusses tactics with Field- 
Marshal Model (extreme left), commanding the German ‘ A ' Army Group. 
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GERMAN ARDENNES 
OFFENSIVE OPENS 

Scout-car of an enemy reconnais¬ 
sance unit pauses at a signpost in 
the Recht area during the first days 
of the battle. Right, behind the 
cover of a captured American half- 
tracked vehicle, a German officer 
gives the order to advance. Both 
these photographs are excerpts from 
a German film which fell into 
Allied hands. 


to Louvain, west of the Meuse, 
with patrols forward along the 
western bank of the river be¬ 
tween Liege itself and Dinant. 

The Corps was thus suitably 
placed to prevent the enemy from 
crossing the river, and could 
cover the routes from the south¬ 
east leading into Brussels. The 
U.S. 1st and 9th grmies (which 
were on the northern side of the 
German salient and therefore remote 
from the Central Army Group axis) were 
placed temporarily under Eield-Marshal 
Montgomery’s command. General 
Bradley co-ordinated the effort from the 
south. The U.S. 82nd and 101st Air¬ 
borne Divisions, which had formed part 
of the Airborne Army landed in the 
Netherlands in September (see page 
3297), were brought up to retard the 
momentum of the enemy thrust, the 
101st, reinforced by armour and artillery 
from elements of the U.S. 10th 
Armoured Division, holding the impor 
taut centre of Bastogne. 

Monschau and Echternach, the 
extreme points at the base of the 
penetration, were stubbornly held by 
American infantry moved in from the 
north and south, outstanding among 


whom were men of the 1st, 2nd, 4th, 
and 99th Divisions. Monschau was 
lost, but vas recaptured by the 18th, 
while near Echternach there was very 
hard fighting in which the town changed 
hands more than once A deep penetra¬ 
tion, however, was made towards Liege, 
reaching Stavelot, and fierce fighting 
took place in this area. Allied resistance 
stiffened and successful counter-attacks 
ended with the lecovery of Stavelot and 
Malmedy, announced on December 22. 
Two columns moving on St. Vith 
were held east and .south of it for 
several days by a gallant stand of the 
U.S 7th Armouied Division But the 
Germans, employing twenty divisions, 
eight of them tank divisions, continued 
their thrust due west, two tank spear¬ 
heads reaching Celle, only four miles 
from Dinant on the Meuse, and Cmey 
- oil December 21. Heie they were 
halted with the aid of British 
armour and infantry and by noon 
next day the threat to the Meuse 
had been warded off The enemy’s 
tanks began to run out of fuel— 
.seventeen were found abandoned 
for lack of petrol at Celle alone. 
Major air attacks on enemy con¬ 
centrations m the St- Yitli area 
played a big part—on December 23 
and 24, between St Vith and 
Bastogne, 864 motor vehicles were 


ENEMY SPEARHEADS 
Along a Belgian road blocked by 
abandoned American transport, lead¬ 
ing files of a German infantry sec¬ 
tion move up in support of their 
forward units. This is another cut 
from a captured enemy film taken 
in the initial stage of Rundstedt’s 
offensive in the Ardennes 

I 
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Laroche, and also surrounding Wiltz 
to the south-east. On the north of 
the salient the enemy advanced up 
the Ourthe valley to Hotton and 
Grandmenil, where very heavy fighting 
took place, the recapture of Grandmenil 
being announced on December 28, when 
the liquidation of a large enemy force 
at Celle was also reported. 

Meanwhile, at Bastogne, the en¬ 
circled 101st. Airborne Division, under 
its Deputy Commander Brig.-Genoral 


CAPTURED TIGER TANK 
Fierce fighting in the Ardennes raged round 
Stavelot and Malmedy, near the Belgian- 
German frontier, during mid-December 1944. 
Above, a German Mark 6 Royal Tiger tank 
being examined by U.S. troops. It was 
abandoned on the road near Stavelot in 
almost' perfect condition (note the white 
flag), having run out of petrol. Right, the 
town of Malmedy, bombed in error by the 
U.S.A.A F. while occupied by Allied forces. 


A. C. MeAuliffe, was holding out with 

a gallantry that was to win for it in 

March 1945 the first Presidential Citation 

in U.S. military history for an entire 

division. That Citation tells the story 

in the following words : TT „ „ 

“ The 101st Airborne A U ' S h 101st t 
tv . . i ,, i * r Airborne at 

Division and attached . 

units distinguished Bastogne 
themselves in combat against powerful 
and aggressive enemy forces, composed 
of elements of eight German divisions, 
during the period from December 18 to 
December 27, 1944, by extraordinary 
heroism and gallantry in defence of the 
key communications centre of Bastogne, 
Belgium. Essential to a large-scale 
exploitation of his break-through into 
Belgium and northern Luxemburg, the 
enemy attempted to seize Bastogne by 
attacking constantly and savagely with 
the best of his armour and infantry. 
Without benefit of prepared defences, 
Ihe facing division and attached units 
maintained a high combat morale and 
an impenetrable defence, despite ex¬ 
tremely heavy bombing, intense artillery 
fire, and constant attacks from infantry 
and armour on all sides of their com¬ 
pletely cut ofE and encircled position. 
This masterful and grimly determined 
defence denied the enemy even momen¬ 
tary success in an operation for which 
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U.S. FIELD ARTILLERY IN LUXEMBURG 
The Luxemburg town of Echternach, completely surrounded by the enemy and changing hands 
several times, was the scene of an heroic stand by General Patton’s forces during the earlier 
stages of the Ardennes attack. Below, a 155 -mm. self-propelled field-gun of the U.S. 3rd Army 
in the ' ready fire ’ position on the outskirts of the town. These guns were brought up to 
demolish German strongpoints across the river Sure in Germany Photo, P.N.A. 


destroyed and 332 damaged. In ton 
clays from December 16 the U.S.A. 
9th Air Force, flying nearly 9,000 
sorties, destroyed or disabled 571 tanks 
and armoured cars, 3,521 lorries, more 
than 685 railway wagons, and shot 
down 362 aircraft for the loss of 172. 
The Tactical Air Forces, however, were 
hardly able to operate until December 23 
when the weather cleared, but in 


three days from the 24th to 26th over 
14,000 sorties were flown. 

Farther south, the Germans found 
Bastogne strongly held. They by-passed 
it and surrounded it, cutting the roads 
from it to Libramont, St. Hubert and 







WEHRMACHT’S LAST BLOW ON THE WESTERN FRONT 

The area in the Ardennes overrun by the Germans in their offensive launched on December 16, 
1944 is here indicated by dark shading. Principal lines of the enemy thrust are shown by the 
white arrows. Penetration of the Allied positions did not in the main exceed 50 miles, but 
armoured units reached Celle and Ciney. Allied movements are indicated by grey arrows. 


lie paid dearly in men, material and, 
eventually, morale. The outstanding 
courage arid resourcefulness and un¬ 
daunted determination of this gallant 
force is in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the service.” Presenting 
the Citation General Eisenhower said, 
“ You were given a marvellous oppor¬ 
tunity, and you met every test.” 

Bastogne was relieved by the 4th 
Armoured Division of the U.S. 3rd 
Army after a stand that, together with 
the strong resistance farther north, 
especially west of Stavelot, narrowed 
the German front and denied Rundstedt 
sufficient elbow-room to maintain the 


weight and range of liis attack on an 
adequate scale, particularly when, after 
the 23rd, the Tactical Air Forces were 
able to operate effectively against his 
troop concentrations, armour, transport 
and supply columns. 

Between December 18 and January S 
the Motor Transport Service of the 
U.S. Transportation Corps, at the 
height of the crisis of the German 
counter-thrust near Bastogne, trans- 
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ported 67,236 troops and 10,800 tons 
of supplies an average distance of 
100 miles from the Mourmelon district 
to the vicinity of Bastogne. That work 
was done by'220 two-and-a-half ton 
trucks and 162 ten-ton semi-trailers, 
and its success played a large part in 
putting the finishing touches to the 
smashing of the German assault. 

The arrival of the 4th Armoured 
Division at Bastogne was part of the 




















U.S. TROOPS HASTILY IMPROVISE DEFENCES 
The German counter-blow in the Ardennes took the U.S. 1st Army by surprise, and rapidly 
erected road-blocks had to be contrived in an attempt to delay the forward surge of the enemy's 
overwhelming numbers. Left, U.S. engineers in a forward position use a telephone-pale 
* dibble ' to bore holes in a roadway for explosive charges. Right, an improvised road block 
during the earlier stages of the enemy advance, with a 90-mm. gun in the background. Even 
' Christmas trees ’ were employed. P/iolos, U.S. Official; Planet News; British Official 


movement of the U.S. 3rd Army 
which, bringing its full weight to bear 
on the southern flank of the salient, 
turned the tide in the Ardennes battle. 
“ This change from an offensive across 
the Saar to a general .attack in southern 
Luxemburg was a brilliant military 
achievement, involving corps and army 
staff work of the highest Older,” says 
General Marshall in his report to the 
U.S. Secretary of War. “ Elements 
of the U.S. 5th Division, which wore 
fighting in the Saar bridge-head on the 
morning of December 20 moved sixty- 
nine miles and were in contact with the 


enemy north of the Sauer [Sure] river 
by nightfall.” At the same time the 
6th (Southern) Army Group added 
twenty-five miles to its already extended 
front by taking over the line as far 
north as Saarbriicken. 

On December 29 S.H.A.E.F. reported 
enemy withdrawals north of Rochefort, 


and on the following day the recapture 
of that town was announced. The 
U.S. 3rd Army, attacking with twelve 
divisions (about 180,000 men) launched 
a fresh attack between St. Hubert and 
Bastognc early on December 30 and 
also made a thrust north of Bastognc 
towards Houffaliue, the key centre of 
the entire enemy position in the 
Ardennes. On January 2, 1915 it was 
announced that both Moirey and 
Remagnc had been captured, and Re- 
magiie lost again. Next day St. Hubert 
was reached but was not held. 


LUFTWAFFE ATTACKS ALLIED AIRFIELDS 
On January i, 1945, the Luftwaffe came up in strength for the first time since the Normandy 
landings to deliver a surprise attack on Allied airfields in Belgium and Holland. Though they 
destroyed a number of aircraft on the ground, their own losses were heavy, totalling over 300 
planes and well over 100 pilots. Here a blazing U.S. fighter is being hosed by Brussels firemen. 


The waist of the German bulge had 
now been narrowed to fifteen miles, for 
on the north flank of the salient pro¬ 
gress had also been .. .. , 

made between Marche a *][ ow 
and Hotton, and on 
January 3 the U.S. 1st Wedge 
Army opened a new attack on a front 
cast and west of Graudmdnil just 
north of the Laroche-St. Vith road, 
taking 1,300 prisoners. On the south 
flank the Germans threw in another 
armoured division, bringing their esti¬ 
mated total strength in the salient to 
23 divisions, and made repeated counter¬ 
attacks around Bastogne but failed to 
break through. On the northern flank, 
Odeigne, only two miles from the main 
cross-roads south of ■ Grandmenil, was 
occupied on the 6th, and British 
forces were four miles south of Hotton. 
Correspondents reported that the Ar¬ 
dennes salient had been reduced to half 
its original area. 

The enemy was now being attacked 
from north, south and west. On 
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HEROIC U.S. DEFENCE OF BASTOGNE 
Between December 18 and 27, 1944, the U.S. 101st Air¬ 
borne Division, under its deputy commander, Brigadier- 
General A. L. McAuliffe (3), at Bastogne, in Belgium, 
made a most gallant stand that won the first Presidential 
Citation in U.S. military history for an entire division 
(see page 3416). x. Guns of the 969th U.S. Field Artillery 
prepare for action during the siege. 2. Major-General 
Maxwell Taylor, commanding the Division, who flew 
from Washington to lead the final phase of the battle. 
4. Supplies are flown in to the hard-pressed garrison 
by low-flying C-47 transport aircraft. 5. Transport of 
the U.S. 3rd Army in the main square of Bastogne 
after the defenders had been relieved. 










SNOW CHANGES THE FACE OF THE ARDENNES 

Almost throughout the Ardennes counter-offensive, operations were 
hampered by bad weather, including heavy falls of snow which necessi¬ 
tated drastic alterations in camouflage, tactics and equipment. Right, 
toboggans being used by U.S. troops to carry supplies up the line and 
bring back wounded. The snow was too deep for jeeps to be driven with 
safety. Below, a U.S. infantry patrol, wearing snowsuits, advances over 
a hill near Wahl in Luxemburg. Photos! U.fi. Official; Keystone 


January 7 American tanks cut the 
Laroche-St. Yith road in three places 
between Laroche and Viclsahn, and by 
the following day the American hold 
had been widened to about ten miles to 
include the cross-roads of the north-south 
road from Grandmenil to Houffalize. 

To the west the east bank of the 
river Ourthc was cleared as far as 
Miircour (four miles north-north-west 
of Laroche) and by the 
‘ Laroche Gap ’ 8th more ground had 
Retaken been gained, against 
very stiff opposition, 
on the way to Laroche, entered by 
American troops on the 10th and 
cleared without much resistance next 
day. On the lltLi also British and 
American troops fighting side by side 
stormed the “ Laroche gap,” a narrow 
gorge through which the Ourthc flows, 
in the almost vertical walls of which 
German troops had dug themselves in. 
On the south flank, Tillet was captured 


BRITISH AND U.S. FORCES MEET AT LAROCHE 
By early January 1945, the Allies had begun to reduce the German salient in the Ardennes. 
The key road-centre of Laroche, on the Ourthe river, fell on January 11 to U.S. forces fighting 
under Field-Marshal Montgomery, Left, British and American patrols meet in the town. 
Right, a British tank, courageously driven through blazing vehicles and exploding ammunition, 
makes a way for the ambulances. Photos, Butish Newspaper Pool 


on the 10th, and a strong enemy pocket 
south-east of Bnstogne was wiped out 
on the 11th. Fierce German counter¬ 
attacks were repulsed. 

The enemy was now withdrawing 
from the head of the salient, but in 
good order. A new 


p n a k e o i u a u 
weather, however, 
prevented the 
Tactical Air Forces 
from attacking the 
concentrations of 
enemy transport 
moving eastward. 
Bure, Am lily, and 
Hodistcr were re¬ 
covered on the 10th, 


and at St. Hubert on the 12th troops 
of the U.S. 3rd Army met British troops 
striking from the north. 

British forces took Champion on 
January 14 and advanced towards 
HoulTalizc, meeting troops of the U.S. 









3rd Army which had moved up from 
the St. Hubert area. The U.S. 101st 
Airborne Division thrusting north from 
Bastogne also threatened Houffalize. 
A third contact between forces from 
north and south of the salient occurred 
at Bertogne, the scene of very heavy 
lighting, the Germans launching three 
powerful counter-attacks in that area 
during the night of January 13-14. 

Troops of the U.S. 1st Army launched 
a strong attack on January 13 on a 
nine-mile front between Stavelot and 
Malnnkly. Tt met powerful resistance. 
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BRITISH TROOPS GO IN 
The German salient in the Ardennes was 
declared tn be no more than ten miles wide 
by January 9, 1945, British and U.S. forces 
under Field-Marshal Montgomery pushing 
the enemy back steadily. By January 12 a 
link-up between the U.S. 3rd Army, pressing 
in from the south, and Montgomery's men 
from the north, was reported at St. Hubert 
at the tip of the salient. Here, British tanks 
and infantry are seen moving up to go into 
action on the northern flank of the salient 


military commentator, admitted in a 
broadcast that the Ardennes front had 
“ ceased to he a salient.” But enemy 
rearguard resistance stiffened in an 
endeavour to cover the retreat of the 
main German forces into the Reich. 


Aldringen fell on the 25th. On the 
26th the 3rd Army, fighting in bitter 


cold and driving snow, 
cut the “ skyline drive ” 
on the St.Yith-Diekircb 
road in several places, 


U.S. Armies 
Take the 
Offensive 


and recaptured a number of villages. 


Two counter-attacks north-east of Wiltz 


were repelled by the U.S. 80th Infantry 
Division. In a surprise attack made 
in a blizzard without artillery prepara¬ 
tion at 4 a.m. on January 28, the U.S. 
1st Division overran a number of 


German dugouts—many of their inmates 

Other American forces cut the Houffa- The 3rd Army opened a new attack were still sleeping—to capture Heppen- 
lize-St. Vith east of Houffalize on the on the I7th, across the river Sure, bach and other places some seven miles 

14th. Houffalize itself fell to the U.S, occupying Diekirch in Luxemburg and north-east of St. Vith, Next day they 

1st Army on the 16th, after German reaching the German frontier at several took Bullange, a major enemy corn- 

troops had pulled out. Dispatches points on January 19. On the 21st, municatious centre during the offensive, 

from the front said: “ With the entry of advancing against very light opposition, The 3rd Army gained control of almost 

Allied troops into Houffalize the episode it retook a number of towns and villages, the whole St. Yith-Dieldrch road and re- 

of the German invasiou of the Ardennes including Brandenburg. Next day it captured Clerf on the 28th. January 30 

is virtually finished.” But hard fight- took Wiltz and Escliwciler. On the saw a steady advance of U.S. 1st and 

ing still remained to be done before the 23rd St. Vith was captured by the U.S. 3rd Army troops on a forty-mile front 

salient was eliminated. German re- 18th Airborne Corps and tanks of the between Monschau and Ecliternach, 

si stance was strong at Cherain, Bovigny U.S. 7th Armoured Division (U.S. 1st the extreme points at the base of 

Recht, and north of Bastogne. By the Army) and all but a fraction of Belgian Rundstedt’s Ardennes wedge, and ou 

19th troops of the U.S. 1st Army had soil was again free ; and patrols of the February 5 it was announced that the 

fought their way to within four" miles 3rd Army entered Yianden in Luxem- U.S. 1st Army had reverted to General 

of St. Vith against bitter opposition. burg. Captain Sertorius, the German Bradley’s command. 
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the Reich had been stripped of strategic 
reserves. “ Possibly more serious,” 
said General Eisenhower, “was the 
widespread disillusionment ensuing from 
the failure to seize any really important 
objective and the realization that this 
offensive for which every effort had 
been brought to bear and on which 
such great hopes were pinned, had in 
no sense achieved anything decisive.” 

The enemy drove more than fifty 
miles into the American lines, making 
use of American tanks, lorries and 
other vehicles in which troops, in 


Montgomery’s 
Praise of 
Americans 


American uniforms, did their utmost 
to disrupt Allied communications. But 
the Allied troops defending the critical 
“ shoulders ” of the salient held. This 
limited the breadth, and therefore the 
depth, of the enemy advance, and it 
remained possible to cover by artillery 
fire all the important supply roads 
between base and tip of salieut. The 
Germans delayed the main Allied 
offensive by some six weeks, but they 
failed to reach even their first objectives, 
Liege and Namur. 

“ The battle of the Ardennes was 
won,” said Field-Marshal Montgomery, 
“ primarily by the staunch fighting 
qualities of the Ameri¬ 
can soldier, and the 
enemy’s subsequent 
confusion was com¬ 
pleted by the intense air action which 
became possible as weather conditions 
improved . . . Regrouping the U.S. 1st 
and 9th Armies, assisted by British 
formations, made possible the rapid 
formation of a reserve corps of four 
U.S. divisions under General Collins. 
The action of this corps, co-ordinated 
with the drive, from the south by 
General Patton’s U.S. 3rd Army, 

pinched the enemy forces out of the 
salient and began the bitter struggle 
which was to push them out of the 
Siegfried Line.” 

As soon as the enemy had been 
pushed back from the salient, Field- 
Marshal Montgomery ordered the 
British divisions which had shared in 
the Ardennes battle north to the con¬ 
centration areas that had been made 
ready in December for the launching of 
the battle of the Rhineland. 


U.S. SEVENTH ARMOURED DIVISION TAKES ST. VfTH 


AFTER HOUFFALIZE THE -WEDGE’ BECAME A 'BULGE' 

Witli the fall of Houffalize to the U.S. ist Army under Field-Marshal Montgomery on January 16, 
1945, the enemy Ardennes salient was reduced to little more than a * bulge 1 Here a half- 
tracked vehicle of the 2nd Armoured Division crosses the river Ourthe over a temporary bridge 
which linked forces of the U.S. ist and 3rd Armies in the Houffalize area the following day 


The offensive was a complete military 
defeat for Germany. The 6th Panzer 
S.S. Army broke itself against the 
northern shoulder of the salieut, while 
Dietmar on the * th t Pfizer Army 

Ardennes s J ,eDt m . th . e 

Bottle fierce buttles which 
centred on Bastogne. 
General Dietmar, in an interview with 
a B.B.C. correspondent after the 
German surrender, said of the Ardennes 
offensive, which had been mounted by 
Hitler, that the intention was to cross 
the Meuse and swing northwards so 
as to cut off all the Allies beyond the 
river. But the operation was poorly 
prepared, and the 6th S.S. Panzer 
Army, the mainstay of the attack, was 
grossly mismanaged by Sepp Dietrich, 
who had been placed in command of 
it by Hitler. The resistance was much 
too tough and well-organized for the 
Germans. And when Rundstedt went 
to Hitler to report this, and to propose 
that they should be satisfied with the 
gains they had made and should call a 
halt to the operation, Hitler flew into 
a temper and sacked Rundstedt, making 
him the scapegoat for the faults of the 
party men, who, in the opinion of 90 per 
cent of the officers of the German Army, 
were responsible for the Wehrmacht’s 
collapse. “ We not only lost the 
Ardennes battle,” said Dietmar, “ but 
we threw away the reserves we ought to 
have been cherishing for use elsewhere.” 


Enemy losses in December and 
January, mainly in that battle, num¬ 
bered 110,000 dead and 110,000 
prisoners, and to launch this battle 


Outstanding among the heroic episodes of the Ardennes counter-offensive was the unsuccessful 
stand in its first days of the U.S. 7th Armoured Division at St. Vith, vital road junction five miles 
from the Reich border. The town was retaken by tanks of the 7th Armoured Division and the 
U.S. 18th Airborne Corps on January 23. Hero infantry are dug in along one of the ruined 
snow-covered streets. Plwtm, L.N.A.; Associated Prets 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN PATROLS MEET IN THE ARDENNES 
British and American forces—in some areas fighting side by side—had made considerable progress in reducing the 
enemy's salient in the Ardennes by the middle of January 1545 (see page 3420). South-west of Laroche, on January 11, 
units of the British 2nd Army approached Champion, meeting-place of six roads and last major cross-roads in 
the western part of the salient to remain in enemy hands. Here a British reconnaissance patrol links up with Americans, 
The British patrol wears snow camouflage. Photo, British Official 
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•BUSINESS AS USUAL’ AS FLYING-BOMBS FELL ON LONDON 

Germany began her • reprisal weapons ’ attack on England on Jane 13, 1944, when the first flving-bombs (Vi) flew 
in over Kent. Between that date and September 4, an estimated total of 8,070 was launched against Southern England. 
Despite the onslaught, trams, trains, and buses continued to run normally. Here, people in Fleet-street on June 30 
are going about their business as usual as a Vi, which killed 25, crashed in Aldwych nearby. The smoke of the 
explosion rises above St. Dunstan's-in-the-West. Phola, Daily Mirror 
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RESCUE SQUAD IN ACTION AT A VI ‘INCIDENT 1 

London scene, typical of all too many during the earlier stages of the flying-bomb attacks on the capital in the summer 
of 1944. A woman victim is being removed by a Civil Defence light rescue squad after a Vi had crashed on St, John's 
Hill, Battersea, on June 17. The wrecked bus is partially obscured by the dust-cloud peculiar to these incidents. The 
moral effect of the onslaught on the public was greater than that of the earlier ‘ Blit2es *—largely owing to the fact 
that the Vis were mechanically controlled. Photo , George Rodger 
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LONDON CHILDREN EVACUATED FROM Vl PERILS 

Because ol the Vi attacks on London, the Government’s evacuation scheme was reopened on July i, 1944, when 
schoolchildren left for the Midlands and the North. The scheme included children from 5-16 ; expectant mothers ; 
and the aged and infirm. It was estimate 4 that some 100,000 children, evacuated earlier (see page 554), had returned 
to the capital since 1941, Organized evacuation was suspended on September 7 when the worst of the flying-bomb 
attack was over. Here a party of schoolchildren, with teachers, line up at Maryleborte Station. Photo, Hans Wild 
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Chapter 337 


GERMAN “REPRISAL WEAPONS” IN ACTION 


Of several selj-propelled projectiles which the Germans Here developing , 
and which they called ‘Reprisal weaponsonly two became effective during 
the Second Gieat War—the flying-bomb (VI) and the rocket-bomb ( V2). 
The construction , mechanism, and effects of these revolutionary missiles and 
the successful counter-measures employed against the VI are described in 
this Chapter by Captain Norman Macmillan , M.C., A.F.C. 


I n 1942 Hitler diverted large German 
scientific and industrial resources 
to a robot weapon programme, 
and early in 1943 intelligence sources 
in touch with the foreign slave workers 
employed in German secret factories 
passed information to the British 
Government that Germany was prepar¬ 
ing a long-range weapon to bombard 
London. It was thought that this was 
a rocket. Information from agents 
narrowed down the area wherein the 
technical development was proceeding. 
Flight-Lieutenant Maurice Briggs, 
D.S.O., D.F.C., D.F.M. (who was killed 
hi an air crash at Calgary airport on 
May 10,1945), was reported inThc Times 
to have been the pilot who discovered 
the exact location of the Peenemunde 
research establishment. 

One air photograph, taken on Novem¬ 
ber 8, 1943, disclosed a small aircraft 
_ ., . ready oil a launching 

ramp (see page 2971); 
another showed dark 
streaks near the ramp 
which migh t have been caused by the dis¬ 
charge of hot gases, aud these gave the 
Allies positive evidence of the nature 
of the weapon under construction: it 
was a diminutive jet-propelled air¬ 
craft, possibly intended for use as a 
flying-bomb or an artillery target-plane. 

During their development work on 
the flying-bomb (which the aircraft 
proved to be) German scientists failed 


Photographic 

Reconnaissance 


to solve all their problems without a 
test pilot. Because the fuselage dia¬ 
meter was only 2 feet 8^ inches, the 
pilot had to be small. Fraiilein Hanna 
Reiseb (who had gained publicity in 
1938 by flying a Focke-Wulf helicopter 
inside the Deutschlandhalle in Berlin) 
made the required test flight. Despite 
the special landing gear fitted to this 
test flying-bomb, she was seriously 
injured when lauding at about three 
miles a mmute. For her bravery she 
received the Iron Cross First Class. 

Robot weapons were called by the 
Germans Vergdtungsicaffen (literally 
reprisal weapons), a name foreshortened 
for the flying-bomb, officially the 
FZG-76, to Vl, and for the rocket- 
bomb, officially the A-4, to V2. The 
operational employment of these 
weapons was retarded for many months 
by a bombing attack on Peenemunde, 
made on August 17, 1943 (see page 
2964 aud lllus. in page 2658), when 
General von Chamier-GIisenski was 
killed, together with many of his 
assistants in the building where they 
lived. 

Allied air reconnaissance discovered 
curious large ferro-conorete structures, 


presumably intended for the launching 
of robot missiles, at Watten, in the Pas 
de Calais, and in September 1943 these 
were heavily bombed. Reconnaissance 
aircraft also discovered that about 100 
smaller structures were being erected 
behind the French coast between Le 
Havre and Calais, all pointing towards 
London. The enemy had made the 
fatal mistake of omitting to camouflage 
them, and bombing destroyed all these 
permanent sites. The official com¬ 
muniques described these operations as 
“ attacks on military installations.” 
During the winter of 1943-44 British 
newspapers hinted that “ the nnlitaiy 
installations ” were sites for filing 
rockets, but no official statement was 
made. 

Air attack forced the Germans to 
build smaller, movable launching struc¬ 
tures which could be AUiedAir 

quickly assembled . 

and camouflaged but 1Robot , Ta ts 
these were less 
efficient for the rapid and accurate 
discharge of the robot missiles. These, 
too, were bombed, but being small 
they were difficult to hit. By the first 
week in July 1944 about 50,000 tons 


R.A.F. BOMB V-WEAPON LAUNCHING SITE IN FRANCE 

That Germany was preparing an onslaught on Southern England by robot weapons was known 
to British Intelligence over a year before the attack was launched. Left, R.A.F air photograph 
of an enemy concrete structure m the Pas de Calais, intended for V-weapon projection. Right, 
the same site, heavily pocked with bomb craters, after an attack by heavy bombers on the 
night of June 27-28, 1944 Photon, British Official 







A.A. Command were disposed for the 
protection of the British ports whence 
the invasion fleets were to sail to the 
Normandy coast, for it was thought 
that the Luftwaffe, despite its depletion, 
might make desperate attacks on these 
ports when the invasion of western 
Europe began. Meanwhile, in south¬ 
eastern England, men were waiting 
and watching for the opening of a form 
of bombardment which the world had 
never before seen. 

At Dymchurch, in Kent, two members 
of the JRoyal Observer Corps spotted a 
strange aircraft approaching at a few 


INVENTED VI RANGE-FINDER 
A range-finder, devised by Professor 
Sir Thomas Merton, Scientific Adviser to 
the Ministry of Production since 1942, and 
costing only a shilling to make, helped 
R.A.F. night-fighters to solve their biggest 
problem of the flying-bomb attacks (see 
page 34 2 9 -) Photo, Havana 
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of bombs had fallen on the launching 
sites in France and the experimental 
station at Peenemunde, and it was 
estimated that these Anglo-American 


counter-measures 
for six months 
and consider¬ 
ably reduced 
its volume 
when it came. 
Thanks to this 
delay the 
Allies landed 
i n Normandy 
before the 
robot assault 
began. 

Immediately 
before the 
Allied landings 
on June 6, 
1944, most of 
the guns of 


delayed the attack 
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minutes past 
four in the 
morning of 
June 13, 1944. 
Instantly they 
identified it, 
plotted its course, 
and reported 
within 35 second#, 
repeating the 
code word 


HOW THE VI LEFT FRANCE 

At a launching site ill the Pas de Calais 
(i), a flying-bomb is wheeled to its launch¬ 
ing ramp. Under the full length of this 
runs a conduit into which a spragged 
piston (2) is fitted. Projecting through the 
central slot in the camouflaged ramp (3) 
the sprag engages tl e Vi and, when the 
piston is propelled up the conduit, carries 
the missile along the rails to the end of 
the ramp whence the flying-bomb continues 
under its own power. The launching is 
operated by a compact starter mechanism (4). 

“ Diver ” three times. Their signal 
set into immediate operation the 
Diver Plan of defence. From H.Q., 
Air Defence of Great Britain, orders 
(lowed out to the units concerned. 

The Diver Plan had been prepared 
on the thesis that the bombs would fly 
at about 6,000 feet and at about 200 
m.p.h. It was soon found, however, 
that they flew between 800 and 2,500 
feet at an air speed of about 360 m.p.h. 
Their speed over the ground varied 
with the wind from about 320 to 400 
m.p.h. They were thus a difficult 
target for the heavy A. A. guns, and the 
first flying-bomb shot down from the 
ground fell to a sergeant gunner firing 
twin Lewis guns from the flat roof of 
a house on the south coast. 


4 
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liarl to invent new tactics, for the 
standard fighter air drill did not produce 
good results against the robot plants. 
The most effective attack was found 
to begin with a dive at an acute angle 
Irom astern, thus increasing the fighter’s 
speed temporarily. The fighters' scores 
then rose rapidly and their casualties 
from exploding bombs decreased. 

Because of the speed of the VI, 
standing patrols of 30 to 40 fighters flew 
continuously by day and night. In 
the dark, pilots found it difficult to 
determine the bomb's range, until a 
range-finder, invented by Professor 






SHOT DOWN 60 Vis 
Squadron-Leader Joseph Berry, D.F.C., 
was the top-scoring R.A.F. pilot against 
the flying-bombs : his maximum in one 
night was seven. For this he was awarded 
a bar to his D.F.C. He was killed on 
October 2, 1944 over the Netherlands. 

Photo, Planet AY ws 
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OVER THE CHANNEL TO 
LONDON 

With its propulsion unit in full blast and 
emitting its characteristic rumbling roar, 
the flying-bomb leaves its ramp (5) and 
heads for London, streaking across the 
English Channel at over 350 m.p.h. (6). 
[This remarkable photograph was taken 
from a pursuing R.A.F. fighter.] Close 
to the Law Courts—its pre-determined range 
leached—the Vi dives to earth (7), and 
explodes in a billowing cloud of black smoke 
off Drury Lane (8). This incident occurred 
on August 3, 1944. 

Photos, British Official; Associated Press 

Guns were deployed into their Diver 
Plan positions close to London, leav¬ 
ing the defences of the country between 
them and the sea to fighter aircraft. 
The London gun barrage went into 
action. Londoners felt, not without 
reason, that the bombs shot down were 
exploding among them. 

The brunt of the defence meanwhile 
fell on pilots flying single-seater Mus¬ 
tang, Spitfire and Tempest fighters. 
They used a special fuel, Iso-Octane, 
which produced 20 per cent more 
power from their engines and thus 
increased their speed. Even so, the 
flying-bomb was faster than the fighters 
at that Tow height. Pilots found they 
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robot’s wing and-tip it up, sometimes 
making it dive to a premature crash, 
at others causing it to turn in its course. 
Sometimes, the delicate gyro mechanism 
controlling the bomb recovered, and 
t h e manoeuvre 
lmd to be re¬ 
peated two or 
more times. The 
fighter’s w i n g 
and the flying- 
bomb’s wing 
never touched, 
as a pad of air, 
due to speed, was 
formed between 
the two rapidly 
moving surfaces. 
Squadron-Leader 
J. Berry, D.F.C., 
(later killed), fly¬ 
ing a Tempest 
from Mansion 


Sir Thomas Merton, 
and costing about 
one shilling to pro¬ 
duce, solved their 
problem. 

First a Polish 
pilot, and after him 
others, found they 
could fly alongside 
a VI and put a 
wing-tip under the 
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NOT ALL THE FLYING-BOMBS LEFT FRANCE 

Belore the battle of the V weapons began—as well as afterwards—bombers of the Allied air 
forces heavily plastered launching sites in France. Here is one after an attack in July 1944. 
A is the launching ramp surrounded by bomb craters, B, C, D, and E are flying-bombs which 
had dived to earth prematurely, immediately after being launched—a frequent occurrence. 
Streaks behind these bombs show where they had slid along the ground. Photo. British Official 


aerodrome, Kent, was the top-scoring 
pilot; he shot down 60 flying-bombs, 
all but three between sunset and dawn, 
and reached a maximum of seven in one 
night. Britain’s first twin-jet fighter, 
the Meteor, shot down its first 
flying-bomb on August Id, 1944. 
Two American Airacomet twin-jet 
fighters were tested experimentally 
against them. 

During the defence reorganization 
to meet the unexpected conditions of 
the attack, London suffered heavily. 

The knowledge that no man guided 
(he VI seemed to arouse in the minds of 
those who heard it a curious apprehen- 
_ «. , • , sion that the blind mis- 

Effecf Sile Waa aimed at each 
of VI Attack T personally until 
the weapon passed 
overhead with its engine still thrum¬ 
ming. The fooling of suspense was 
increased when the engine stopped— 
cither through shortage of fuel, 01 
through the action of the range-control- 
ling mechanism—and the robot began 
to glide or dive almost noiselessly to thp 
contact explosion of its 2,000-lb. war 
head. Because it had little penetrative 
power, the flying-bomb warhead caused 
lateral blast damage greatly in excess 
of H.E. bombs of similar weight. 

The psychological effect of this 
attack, which continued with short 
intermissions until the first week in 
September, exceeded that of the attack 
by manned aircraft of 1940-41. Lon¬ 
doners were weary from almost five 
years of war and black-out. The time 


between the sounding of the alert and 
the arrival of the bomb was shorter than 
that between the alert and the arrival of 
aircraft. Sometimes bombs were over¬ 
head before the sirens sounded. A 
Cabinet instruction, subsequently can¬ 


celled, was issued not to sound the sirens 
when only one bomb entered a warning 
area. Perhaps fortunately, the peculiar 
sound of the flying-bomb, whose reaction 
propulsion engine, functioning at about 
50 impulses a second, made a regular 
purring note like that of an enormous 
motor cycle, was unmistakable above 
the subdued din of London’s lessened 
wartime traffic; this acted as a warning 
to people in the streets to take cover. 


R.A.F. WING-TIP TACTICS AGAINST THE Vl 

One of the most effective methods adopted by the R.A.F. against flying-bombs was for fight 
pilots to fly alongside and tip them over with their wings. Several important t? 
saved in this way. These photographs, taken from the ground, show a Spitfire r 
a Vi and edging into position (left) and tipping it over (right). Fho‘— n ” 
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The round-the-elock 
continuity of the attack 
induced great nervous 
stress to which, how¬ 
ever, people rapidly 
a d j usted themselves. 
The frequency of alerts 
made the authorities cut 
the warning from eight 
to five wails of the siren. 
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VI STATISTICS 
The cumulative totals set out here 
present a striking picture of the 
scale of the flying-bomb attack on 
England from its beginning on 
June 13, 1944 , to 6 a.m. on 

March 30, 3945. 
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The recurrent alarms dislocated work 
because tlie great danger from flying 
glass and debris made it necessary for 
workers to take cover at each alarm. 
Trams, trains and omnibuses continued 
to run normally throughout the attacks. 
Seventy-eight bus workers of the London 
Passenger Transport Board were killed, 
and 1,410 injured. Croydon was the 
worst-hit borough. Light bombs 
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Archbishop Ttuikui’s Grammar School, 
dating from 1685), 111 churches (among 
them St. Bartholomew’s, Smithficld, 
London’s oldest parish church), 98 
hospitals (the Royal „ . 

Free Hospital in Gray's ‘ e ™ us . 
Inn Road was one which 5 n ®" om 

received a direct hit), lncldents 
and 112 public houses. One flying- 
bomb destroyed the Guards Chapel at 
Wellington Barracks in Birdcage Walk, 
on Sunday, June 18: among those killed 
was Colonel Lord Edward Hay, com¬ 
manding the Grenadier Guards, and 
the Rev. R, H, Whitrow, Chaplain 
to the Brigade of Guards. A VI which 
fell in Aldwych about2p.ffl, on June 30 
killed 25; another, on July 6, hit a 
surface shelter at Chalk Farm, killing 21; 
another in Lewisham High Street on 
July 28 killed 56. 

A.A. gnus were redeployed from their 
first position close to Loudon until 800 
heavy and 2,000 light A.A. guns, with 
20 American batteries (one-eighth of 
the heavy guns) were concentrated along 
a belt stretching inland about 20 miles 
from the south-east coast, Siting was 


speeded up by the use of portable 
gun platforms (invented by Brigadier 
John Burls, O.B.E.) instead of concrete 
emplacements. These platforms were 
made from 22,500 wooden sleepers and 
35 miles of railway track rails. Bach 
battery moving in found its telephone 
and radio communications already laid 
by G.P.O. engineers and the Amy; 
30,000 fir poles with 200,000 bobbins 
carried 3,500 miles of wire. 

Five hundred searchlights, operated 
by 20,000 personnel, helped night 
fighters to snot the bombs and indicated 


Anti-Flying- feline between lie gun 

Bomb b™ an “ *“ e %™ r 

T . zones now across t-hc 

c cs Channel ahead of the 
guns and between the guns and balloons. 
But sometimes fighter pilots engrossed 
in the chase ran into the gun-belt, 
which made vigilance and quick control 
of gunfire necessary. 

£2,000,000 were spent in two months 
and a half to house 59,000 gunners and 
members of the A.T.S. who operated 
predictors and signals. Batteries were 
re-equipped with later type American 
radar with greater detection range, and 


‘FLYING-BOMB ALLEY’ AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
Attacks by flying-bombs were confined mainly to London and the south-eastern counties. 
'Flying-bomb Alley' was roughly the area in the triangle with its apex in London, its base 
between Bexhill and Folkestone. This map shows exact points at which flying-bombs fell 
outside the London Defence Area from June 13-August 8 when the peak of the attack bad 
passed. Shaded portion indicates position of the balloon barrage screening London, Left, 
points at which flying-bombs struck Croydon from June to September 1944, 

faster predictors, 
which improved 
shooting precision. 

Two young lieuten¬ 
ant-colonels, one of 
whom was a solici¬ 
tor before the war, 
worked out a new 
drill for engage- 1 
ment of the robots 
which, as the record 
shows, proved in¬ 
creasingly effective. 

During their first 
week roundLoudon 
the guns had shot 
down 16 per cent of 
the Vis entering 
the gun belt. In 
the first week after ROOF-SPOTTERS GIVE THE WARNING 

redeployment to ,or London's Civil Defence during the flying-bomb period was 

the iwid +U snnro lhe issne olwamin 6 s - Klaxon horns were used to notify ‘Immediate 
Danger' in many offices and railway stations. The red-painted dust- 
rose to 1 1 per cent, bin, here being hoisted by a roof-spotter, indicated 1 Vi Approaching.’ 
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DESTRUCTION OF HISTORIC BUILDINGS 

In London, buildings of historic and other interest suffered severe damage from flying-bombs, 
i. The Guards’ Chapel at Wellington Barracks, almost completely destroyed during Sunday 
morning service, on June i8, 1944. 2. The Dutch Gordon in Staple Inn, Holborn—one of the 
Inns of Chancery from Henry V’s time to 1884—before it was struck by a Vr on August 29, 
1944, and (3) afterwards. Photos. Planet News ; Fox 


in the second to 24 per cent, in the third 
to 27 per cent, in the fourth to 40 per 
cent, in the fifth to 55 per cent, in the 
sixth to 60 per cent, and in the last week 
to 74 per cent. The guns destroyed 
1,551 flying-bombs, their most potent 
weapon being the 3'7-inch heavy gun. 
The fighters of A.D.G.B. destroyed more 
than 1,900. Tempests brought down 
578, Spitfires over 300. 

Balloons were rushed from all over 
Britain to aid the defence. The first 
curtain of 500 balloons was raised ill 
live days. Roads had to be cut by 
bulldozers to get the winches to sonic of 
the sites. Another 500 balloons quickly 
followed, and then the remainder, 
until some 2,000 of the 2,400 balloons in 
Balloon Command screened London. 
Plying well below their maximum alti¬ 
tude, they were able to lift two and 
three cables instead of one. To catch 
the small-spau robots, whose wing- 


spread varied from 10$ to 18 feet, the 
balloons were flown so close to one 
another that their cables sometimes 
became entangled. Women factory 
workers, including girls of 14 and 
women of (18, toiled to produce more 
balloons with the utmost speed to 
maintain the curtain. Balloon Com¬ 
mand brought down 278 (lying-bombs ; 
some fell near the balloon crows and 
caused casualties among them. 

From Juno 13 to September 4, 1944, 
the enemy launched flying-bombs, some¬ 
times singly and sometimes in waves, 
against England ; the 
total was estimated at Scale of 
8,070. Twenty-nine per VI Attack 
cent reached the Lon¬ 
don defence area, 25 per cent were 
erratic or inaccurate (some diving 
into the sea), and 40 per cent were 
brought down by the triple de¬ 
fences. On two days the rate of 


OPENING OF LONDON’S DEEP SHELTERS 
Early in July 1944 the Government opened London's deep shelters, construction of which had 
been ordered in 1941 (see page 3022). Four were north of the Thames and four south, each 
being staffed by 48 wardens, aided by 120 other volunteers. All public shelters closed on May 6, 
j 945 * Below, left, ‘cross-roads' in a deep shelter. Right, bedtime in the deep shelter at 
Stockwell. Photon, Sport <0 (<'corral; New York Timed Photo ? 












BALLOON BARRAGE THAT SCREENED LONDON 

To defeat the flying-bomb, a gigantic balloon barrage was raised in the smith-eastern counties 
as a protection for London (see map in pages 3432-33). Some 2,000 balloons were eventually 
employed in what was the greatest barrage ever put into the air : it brought down 278 Vis. 
Here a section of it flies just above a layer of low-lying cloud. Photo, British Official 



assault exceeded 200, but the average 
rate was about 100 a day. On August 28 
a defence record was created when 97 
were destroyed out of 101 launched. 
During the last fortnight of the attack, 
only 45 per cent of the bombs launched 
crossed the English coast, and towards 
the end of the attack only nine per cent 
reached London. Some bombs fell in 
Norfolk and one strayed as far as 
Northampton. 

Throughout the course of the attack, 
tactical aircraft attacked trains carry¬ 
ing dying-bombs to their launching 
sites, and many were thus destroyed or 

„ , , damaged. In July 1944 

Help from r. T n 1 

n . Bomber Command 

Command 

bombs on eaves at fat. 
Leu d’Osserat, 30 miles north-west of 
Paris, then used as a flying-bomb store. 
Before the Pas de Calais launching 
sites were overrun by the Allied armies, 


the Allied air forces had dropped about 
100,000 tons of bombs upon them. 
Prom August 1943 to September 1944 
inclusive, Bomber Command dropped 
64,622 tons on V-wcapon targets; the 
U.S.A. 8th A.F. dropped 51,512 tons 
on these and tactical targets. 

During the conquest of the Cotentin 
Peninsula in June, launching sites alined 
towards Bristol were overrun before they 
could be used. When the Canadians 
surrounded Calais on September 6 they 
overran the launching sites used to 
attack London. The British and TJ.S. 
air forces had then lost 450 aircraft, 
and about 2,900 pilots and other air¬ 
crew categories in VI counter measures. 
Casualties among the civilian popula¬ 
tion were 5,682 killed and 18,578 
seriously injured. No fewer than 
23,000 houses were destroyed, 1,104,000 
were damaged, many of them only 
slightly. 


ACK-ACK DEFENCES TOOK A HEAVY TOLL 
Anti-aircraft defences, skilfully deployed in south-eastern England, accounted for no fewer 
than 1,551 flying-bombs, x. Their most potent weapon was the 37-inch heavy gun (equipped 
with radar), here seen in action. 2. A.T.S. telephonists in an operations-room of the A.A. 
defences : they maintained minute-by-minute contact with the gun-sites. 3. A light Bofors 
detachment runs to stations as a Vi is signalled. Phntos . British Official: Planet News 













BRITISH COASTAL BATTERIES IN ACTION AGAINST Vis 


X. Pattern of exploding rockets made by ‘ Tonsil, ’ the Royal Navy’s anti-flying-bomb rocket¬ 
firing battery, installed between Hythe and Dymchurch, Kent, on July 19, 1944, which made 
its first 1 kill 1 the following day. 2. * Tonsil * in action. Originally consisting of ten, it was 
later enlarged to 20 projectors firing 400 rockets at once. 3. A Vi (on left) shot down at night 
in the dazzling pattern of blazing guns and tracer shells. Photon, British Official; Fox 



After the main attack was over a 
few flying-bombs arrived from the 
cast; those were found to have been 
launched from specially adapted Hein- 
kel 111 bombers. Most of these robots 
arrived at night, for the Heinkels dared 
not face Britain’s day fighters, and one 
such attack occurred at daybreak on 
September 5. Bomber Command at¬ 
tacked the Heinkels’ aerodromes, fighters 
patrolled the Belgian and Netherlands 
coasts at night, and guns were deployed 
in the Thames Estuary. 

An occasional aircraft-launched fly¬ 
ing-bomb continued to arrive in Eng¬ 
land ; but at nine o’clock in the evening 
of September 8, 1944, direct trans¬ 
mission of the chimes and hour bell of 
Big Ben was resumed by the B.B.C., 
an indication that the first battle of 
the robots had been won, for Big Ben 
time signals had been transmitted from 
recordings since June 16, 1914, lest 
their sudden cessation should betray 
the destruction of the Clock Tower at 
'Westminster. 

During September, the VI attack 

was switched against continental targets 

from launching sites in ,,,,, 

,, „ , , b ,, , V Weapons on 

the Zutphen-Meppel- ContinentaI 

Almelo triangle m the 
Netherlands, an area ® 

too distant to include London within 
the 150 miles range of the flying-bomb. 
Antwerp was the main target. General 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, 
in his report covering operations on the 
Western Eront, says, “ By November 27 
the port of Antwerp was in operation, but 
under heavy fire of the vicious German 
V weapons which fell at one time at the 
rate of one every 12| minutes and 
caused thousands of Allied civilian and 
military casualties and cast grave doubts 
for a time as to the advisability of 
continuing the operation of the port,” 
but “ after the port of Antwerp became 
operational, it bandied an average of 
over 25,000 tons of stores daily, despite 
the V bombs,” and tlm Allies were, as 
had been hoped saved the necessity of 
re-opening the shattered ports farther 
west. 

A.A, gunners of the U.S.A. 9th A.E. 
claimed the destruction of 02 per cent 
of the many hundreds of flying-bombs 
aimed at Antwerp between October 
1944 and March 1945. This percentage 
presumably referred to Vis passing 
through the American gun-belt, for 
British batteries—including some with 
mixed personnel—also manned the 
continental flying-bomb alloy, and 
many bombs were shot down by their 
radar-controlled guns. A Civil Defence 
unit voluntarily recruited from the 
British Civil Defence forces {see page 
3024) also helped to deal with the effects of 
(Continued on page 3439) 
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STABILIZING 

FINS 


Rocket shell construc- 


9. Radio equipment. 

10. Pipe linking a/colio! 
tank and warhead. 


13. Central exploder tube 

14. Electric fuze for war¬ 
head. 

15. Plywood frame. 

16. Nitrogen bottles. 

17 Front joint ring and 
strong point for 
transport. 

10. Pitch & azimuth gyros. 

19. Alcohol filling point. 


1. Chain drive co ex¬ 
ternal control van^s 

2. Electric motor. 

3. Burner cups. 


4. Alcohol supply from 
pump. 

5. Air beetles. 

6. Rear ioinc ring and 


strong point for 
transport. 

Servo-operated alco¬ 
hol outlet valve. 


11. Nose with device for 20. Alcohol delivery pipe 

operating warhead to pump. 

fuse. 21. Oxygen filling poinc. 

12. Conduit carrying 22. Concertina con- 


23. Hydrogen peroxide 

tank. 

24. Frame holding turbine 

and pump assembly. 

25. Permanganate tank 

{gas generator uni 
behind). 

26. Oxygen distributor 

from pump 

27. Alcohol pipes for sub¬ 

sidiary cooling. 

28. Alcohol inlet co double 

wall. 

29. Electro hydraulic 
Servo motors. 


'J'HE ingenious Vergeltungswaffe Zwei (A4) was 46 feet long and 5 feet 
6 inches in diameter, and weighed about 12 tons gross. It was 
driven by the product of combustion of a mixture of alcohol and liquid 
oxygen ignited in a combustion chamber into which the two fuels were 
pumped at pressure from separate tanks (containing 7,500 lb. and 
11,000 lb. respectively). The pumps were driven by a turbine actuated 
by superheated steam derived chemically from the mixing of concen¬ 
trated hydrogen peroxide with calcium permanganate solution. The 
luel carried within the rocket weighed over 8 tons. 

A rocket to be fired was hoisted upright on its four stabilizing vanes 
by trucks carrying special elevating gear. The vanes rested either on a 
steel plate 12 feet square, or on any suitable reinforced level ground. 
When the pumps had forced the alcohol and oxygen into the com¬ 
bustion chamber, it was ignited by electric cable (see 4 in page 3438), 
thereafter burning automatically at a temperature of about 3,000 degrees 
centigrade. The resultant gases rushed through a venturi to emerge 
from the orifice at the rear of the rocket as a hot jet with a thrust of 
about 26 tons, which lifted the rocket vertically into the air. 

Although initial speed was comparatively slow, acceleration was 
very rapid as height increased 


W HEN propulsion ceased the missile followed the same parabolic 
flight path as a shell fired from a gun elevated to the same angle. 
The rocket rose to a height of about 60 miles to achieve its range of 
about 200 miles. During the descent, friction against the atmosphere 
raised its temperature to about 600 degrees centigrade, when it glowed 
a dull red in the dark. This heat sometimes caused the rocket to 
explode in flight, despite the use of explosive insensitive to heat. 
In the denser lower air its speed fell to about 2,000 m.p.h,, almost 
three times the speed of sound (743 m.p.h.). 

The warhead contained about a ton of high explosive, and had three 
fu2es, two in the front and one in the rear of the charge. The internal 
mechanism of the V2 is illustrated in the annotated diagram above. 

rocket-bomb statistics 

The first rocket-bomb (V2) fell on England on September 8, 

1944. The diagram below shows the number which landed 
each week from that date until March 1945, each column 
indicating, also, how many fell inside and outside the 
London Defence Area. Figures at the tap of the columns 


and weight decreased with 
the burning of the fuel. 
The rocket exhausted all its 
fuel in about one minute, and 
then weighed about 3J tons. 

The stability and direction 
of the rocket’s flight were 
governed by four control tabs 
on the vanes,and four internal 
control vanes symmetrically 
disposed behind the jet 
orifice, deflecting under the 
influence of internal gyro¬ 
scopes. These caused the 
rocket to curve away from 
the vertical to an angle ol 
about 45 degrees, by which 
time a speed of about 3,000 
m.p.h. was attained, 

Because the range of the 
V2 was determined by the 
combination of speed and 
angle of flight, the accuracy 
of aim at the target, London, 
was decided at the moment 
propulsion ceased. In the 
early models fired at London 
the fuel was cut off by 
remote radio control from 
the ground. In later models 
a self-contained integrating 
accelerometer measured the 
velocity during flight and 
diminished or cut off the fuel 
supply, according to its 
preselected setting, to reduce 
or stop the thrust. 
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WHERE THE FIRST V2 FELL IN ENGLAND 
First rocket to land in Britain fell at seven o'clock on the evening of September 8, 1944, at 
Staveley Road, Chiswick, London (here seen shortly afterwards), where it destroyed eight houses 
and damaged fifty others. Two people were killed and 10 injured. The average number of 
casualties in the V2 bombardment, it was officially announced, was 27 killed and 10 injured 
per rocket. In all, 1,050 rockets reached Britain in the six and a half months of the attack. 

Photo, Xeirs Chronicle 


the bombardment in Antwerp, where a 
dying-bomb density about six times as 
heavy as that on Croydon fell. Only 
about five per cent of the missiles 
launched fell within the actual port 
area, whose activity continued uncheck¬ 
ed. The civil population largely evac¬ 
uated Antwerp, yet about 5,000 were 
killed and 21,000 wounded there, Liege 
suffered from flying-bombs during Von 
Runstedt’s counter-offensive in the 
Ardennes in December 1944. About 
half the houses in Liege and Antwerp 
were reported to have been destroyed. 
Brussels also received an intermittent 
bombardment. 

The flying-bomb battle over, the 
attack by rocket-bombs began, for 
the V2 —Vergeltimgswaffe Zwei —had a 
„ . range of about 200 miles, 

eprisa an( j could, be fired in the 

W ^ o ° n direction of London 

‘' u from launching sites in 
The Hague-Amsterdam area of the 
Netherlands. The first V2 known out¬ 
side Germany fell in a swamp near 
Kalmar, south-east Sweden, on June 13, 
1944, and was brought to Britain in 
August by Lieut.-Colonel Keith N. Allen 
in an unarmed and unescorted Dakota 
of the U.S.A.A.F. (see page 3156). 
British experts had therefore already 
examined parts of the Y2 weapon 
some weeks before the first rocket- 
bomb to reach England fell at Chis¬ 
wick in the evening of September 8, 
1944, killing two people and seriously 
injuring ten, destroying eight houses, 


damaging 50, and affecting water and 
gas mains. 

The defence organized against the 
flying-bomb was useless against the 
rocket-bomb. Current radar could 
detect it in flight, but that was all. This 
weapon took but five minutes to travel 
from the launching sites, first in 
Walcheren and later, after Walcheren 
was captured, near The Hague, to its 
impact in England. Travelling faster 
than sound, it could not be intercepted 
by aircraft. Its warhead contained the 
same weight of explosive as the flying- 
bomb, but its effect 'was different, for 
this was a penetrating bomb whose 
sharp-pointed nose bored deep into the 
ground or through buildings. Gunfire 
was useless against it. It arrived un¬ 
heralded either by its own noise or the 
sound of the sirens. The shock-wave of 
its passage through the atmosphere 
followed the explosion of its warhead, 
and sounded like the rumble of a 
heavy thunderstorm. 

Interdiction aircraft were employed 
to bomb and shoot up the launching 
sites and to attack the trains and special 
trucks that carried the bombs from 
factory or store to the launching area. 
British and American fighter and 
bomber aircraft, combining in this 
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work, reduced the weight of attack. 
But these launching sites were veiy 
small, and therefore much more difficult 
to discover than those used for the 
flying-bomb. The 12-ton A-4 rocket 
could be stood upright on its stabilizing 
vanes on a steel plate about 12 feet 
square, or, indeed, on any piece of re¬ 
inforced level ground. The buildings 
used by the launching parties were 
small and carefully camouflaged. 

Not all the rockets took off success¬ 
fully. Dutch people who lived near the 
launching sites said that some fell back 
near their starting-point, when they 
took 12 minutes to explode. Many 
Dutch houses were damaged both by 
the concussion of discharge and by the 
explosions of the duds. 

During the rocket bombardment the 
Government remained reticent about 
the attack, to prevent the enemy from 
learning where the V2s fell; it was 
mentioned for the first time by 
Mr. Churchill on November 10, after 
Walcheren was in Allied hands. The 
rigid exclusion from the Press of refer¬ 
ence to the V2 did not, however, 
prevent persons hundreds of miles from 
the area learning quickly that mysteri¬ 
ous explosions were occurring in London. 
When the atmospheric conditions were 






RESCUE WORKERS AGAIN PROVED THEIR WORTH 
The attack by V weapons put a new strain on the Rescue Service of London's Civil Defence. 
One of the worst incidents with which they had to deal was at Smithfield Market on March 8, 
1945, when no people were killed. 1 A casualty is removed at Smithfield. 2, Many dogs 
were trained to detect buried victims : here'an Alsatian is at work. 3, Rescue-workers assist 
an injured woman extricated from the top floor of a damaged building. 

Photos, Planet News ; Central Press 


favourable, persons 011 the east coast of 
England saw what must have been 
rocket - bombs soaring like ragged 
comet’s tails into the sky. Aircraft 
pilots in flight saw man-made meteors 
flashing upwards into the stratosphere. 

There were five major tragedies in 
London. One Saturday noon in Nov¬ 
ember a rocket fell on a large mul¬ 
tiple store in New Cross. Both store 
and the road outside were crowded 
with shojipers, mostly women and 
children. 160 persons were killed and 


108 seriously injured. Another which 
fell in Mackenzie Road, Islington, in 
December killed 68, seriously injured 
99. During March 1945 one destroyed a 
block of flats and partly destroyed two 
others in Hughes Mansions, Stepney, 
killing 131, severely injuring 49. At 
Smithfield Market, one lunch time, 
another killed 110, badly injured 123 ; 
while a third destroyed two blocks of 
flats and several houses in Folkestone 
Gardens, Deptford, when 52 died and 
32 were injured. 


Seven U.S. soldiers wore killed when 
a V2 fell about midnight in Duke Street, 
W.l. Ataxicabwas blown into a window 
of a shop without trace of its occupants 
being found. 

The rockets were aimed towards 
London, hut there was little precision 
about their direction. Many did not 
score even outers on „ 
ft, mild-, lwft 
target. Some fell m R „ Kct . Bombs 
Essex, Hertfordshire, 
and Kent. Some burst in the air when 
they met the friction of the lower atmos¬ 
phere. One fell in the gaiden of a house 
in Northumberland Avenue, Hornchurch, 
and did not explode, but the earth 
tremor it caused damaged four househ. 

Forty-five churches and chapels were 
destroyed or damaged, most noted 
among them being Whitefield’s Taber¬ 
nacle, Tottenham Court Road; and 
thirty-five hospitals, including the 
Central London Eye Hospital at 
St. Pancras. 

During one week in February 1945, 
when 71 rockets fell, the V2 attack 
reached its maximum. Seventeen 
rockets in 24 hours was its greatest 
density. During the seven months of 
the rocket attack London received about 
half of the 1,050 V2s that fell on 
England. Carrying a total of about 
1,000 tons of high explosive, these 
ingenious and costly missiles killed 
2,754 persons and seriously injured 
6,523. The last Y2 rocket-bomb fell at 
Orpington, Kent, on March 27, 1945. 
this second ordeal ending only when the 
victorious advance of the Army of 
Liberation on the Continent of Europe 
cut the railways delivering these weapons 
to the launching sites near The Hague. 
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Chapter 338 

BRITISH DOMINIONS IN COUNCIL 

The outstanding event in the British Empire during the year 1944 urn the 
meeting of Prime Ministers of the Dominions in London in May. The unity 
of purpose and sense of comradeship felt and proclaimed there continued 
to find practical expression in all the self-governing units of the Empire, in 
contributions to the joint war effort and in internal developments in harmony 
with their common way of life. For Dominion events in 1943, see Chapter 280 


O N January 25, 194.4, Mr. Attlee, 
Deputy Prime Minister of Great 
Britain and Leader of the House, 
announced in the Commons that definite 
arrangements had been made for a 
meeting of the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions within the next few months 
—their first meeting during the war. 
This important gathering took place at 
the beginning of May. Mr. Mackenzie 
King of Canada and Mr. Peter Fraser of 
New Zealand arrived in England by air 
on April 27 ; Field-Marshal Smuts of 
South Africa, accompanied by Sir 
Godfrey Huggins of Southern Rhodesia, 
arrived on the 28th ; Mr. John Curtin 
of Australia, accompanied by Lieut. - 
Geueral Sir Thomas Blarney, Aus¬ 
tralian C.-in-C., and Sir Frederick 
Shedden, Secretary of the Australian 
Advisory War Council, arrived on 
the 29th. 

Inaugurating the conference on 
May 1, Mr. Winston Churchill said, 
“ This meeting is undoubtedly one of the 
most important events that have taken 
place since the outbreak of the" war.” 

The importance of such a meeting for 
the British peoples needed no emphasis ; 
but in so far as unison of the countries 
remaining voluntarily within the Em¬ 
pire was of good augury for the world, 
and for the formation ultimately of a 
world organization, this mooting was of 
special significance for the whole world 
too. 


“ A wide variety of important mat¬ 
ters ” concerning the conduct of the 
war and affecting the Commonwealth 
were discussed—among them armistice 


Dominion 

Premiers 

Confer 


terms ; the future, or¬ 
ganization of public 
law; the improvement 
of arrangements for 


inter-Commonwealth consultation on 


defence, foreign affairs and economic 
progress ; Colonial welfare and develop¬ 
ment ; trade within the Commonwealth ; 
problems of migration, transport, and 
educational development. 

Every meeting was attended by the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, and by Mr. Attlee and Lord 
Cranhorne, Secretary of State for the 
Dominions. Mr. Eden, the Chiefs of 
Staff, Sir Godfrey Huggins, Sir Firoz 


Khan Noon and the Maharajah of a profound appreciation of the 

Kashmir (the Indian rejiresentatives in courage and resolution with which 

the War Cabinet) attended when pro- they are being faced.” 

blems affecting their departments or Mr. Curtin : “ I count rnvself 

countries were discussed. Mr. Curtin, happy to have taken part m these 

Mr. Fraser, Mr. Mackenzie King and discussions. ... I believe that the 

Field-Marshal Smuts also attended meet- episode through which we are passing 

ings of the British War Cabinet during has hastened the evolution of our 

their stay in London. association, has strengthened it and 

All the Empire statesmen spoke at given much acceleration and greater 

the concluding session on May 16. speed to our complete fraternization 

Some idea of the sense of comradeship . . . the greatest confraternity of 

which made the meeting memorable to governmental relations the world has 

all who took part in it, and of the yet witnessed.” 

essential unity of method and purpose Mr. Fraser : “I am most deeply 
it revealed, can be gathered from these gratified with the spirit of mutual 

short quotations : understanding and co-operation which 

Mr. Churchill • “ We have found has throughout pervaded the dis¬ 
pleasure in meeting men whose cussion. ... I repeat and renew 

companionship is a comfort, whose solemnly but with great pride the 

comradeship is strong as a rock.” pledge given by our late Prime 

Mr. Mackenzie King : “ We shall Minister, Mr. Savage, in 1939 : ‘ Where 

return to our countries more impressed Britain goes, we go : where she stands, 

than ever with the magnitude and we stand.’ ” 
complexity of the problems which Field-Marshal Smuts : “ 1 have 

confront the world today, but also attended many of the Imperial Con- 

witb our hopes heightened and with Terences of the past, but I cannot 



COMMONWEALTH PREMIERS SEE INVASION PREPARATIONS 

After the Dominions Conference, which opened m London on May i, 1944, Mr. Churchill and his 
fellow Prime Ministers madea6o-mile tour of southern England to inspect troops then awaiting 
orders for the invasion of Europe. Here are Field-Marshal Smuts (South Africa;, Sir Godfrey 
Huggins (Southern Rhodesia), Mr. Churchill, and Mr Mackenzie King (Canada), at Invasion 
H Q,, Droxford, Hampshire. (See also illus. in page 3105.) Photo , British Official 
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think of one which has had a char¬ 
acter like the present. ... We have 
dismissed questions of war, questions 
of international affaire, matters that 
go to the root of our own society and 
of all the nations, and it has all been 
done in an atmosphere, in a spirit of 
comradeship, friendship, and under¬ 
standing such as I have never experi¬ 
enced before. I go back to my country 
with a renewed feeling of strength, 
courage and good cheer to meet the 
heavy tasks that lie ahead.” 

Sir Firoz Kiian Noon : “ This 
meeting has shown us that in the 
wider policy of the Commonwealth 
there are no differences at all between 
the Dominions and ourselves, or His 
Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and ourselves.” 

Sir Godfrey Huggins : “I re¬ 
joice in the spirit of unity displayed 
at this conference, and if there is no 
relapse when fear departs, this Com¬ 
monwealth and Empire which, with 
courage, enterprise, and self-discipline 
has saved the world from barbarians, 
will remain in the load and help to 
return this sorely stricken world to 
days of peace.” 


FROM GOOSE BAY THE NEXT STOP WAS BRITAIN 

One of tile world's largest wartime air bases was at Goose Bay, Labrador, last stopping-place 
for thousands of aircraft flying from Canada to Britain. The Canadian Government, who built 
it secretly during 1941-42, acquired it from Newfoundland in October 1944 on a 99-years' 
lease. Here, beneath the wing of a Flying Fortress making ready for the Atlantic flight, is the 
typical Labrador landscape of scrub, spruce and mountains. 

Photos, Black Star; U.S . Official 


AIRCRAFT FOR RUSSIA FERRIED ACROSS CANADA 
Between October 1, 1941 and April 30, 1944, the United States sent 
6,430 aircraft to the Soviet Union. They flew across Canada to the U S, 
air base at Fairbanks, Alaska, whence they were flown by Russian pilots 
to Siberia. Here dozens of newly-arrived fighters on the runway at 
Ladd Field, Fairbanks, wait to take-off for Russia. Left, control tower 
at one of the Canadian airfields on this Trans-continental ferry route. 


The most strik¬ 
ing phrases of the 
statement issued 
jointly by the 
Prime Ministers of 
the Commonwealth 
at the conclusion 
of thi- conference 


289, page TI05) were: “In a world torn by 
strife wo have met here in unity. That 
unity finds its strength, not in any formal 
bond, but in the, hidden springs from 
which human action flows”; and it was 
imbued by that spirit that the Empire 
statesmen returned to their own lands. 

Canada was in 1944 the scene of 
another momentous conference between 
Mr. Churchill and'Mr. Roosevelt-the 
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COMMANDER OF THE NEW ZEALAND SECOND DIVISION 

Lieutenant-General Sir Bernard Cyril Freyberg, V.C , KiC.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. and three Bars, returned to active 
service to take command of the New Zealand 2nd Division in 1939. This was one of two New Zealand divisions 
serving overseas and won great distinction in North Africa (see in particular page 2631), afterwards spearheading the 
Allied offensive in Italy, notably at Cassino (see page 3051). In 1941 he was C.-in-C in Crete (see Chapter 159). 
This portrait is by Captain Peter McIntyre, N.Z. Official War Artist. By courtesy of the New Zealand Government 
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Major JOHN K. MAHONY 
('Westminster Regiment of Canada) 
This officer was ordered, on May 24, 
1944, t0 establish a bridge-head 
across the river Melfa in Italy under 
heavy fire. This achieved, the 
enemy counter-attacked fiercely, 
inflicting heavy casualties. Though 
wounded and in great pain, Major 
Mahony rallied his men to hold 
the position, for which he was 
awarded the V.C. 


Major PAUL TRIQUET 
(Royal 22me. Regiment) 

In Italy on December 14, 1943, 
Captain Triquet was given the task 
of securing Casa Berardi. All the 
company officers and fifty per cent 
of the men were killed or wounded. 
With 1 superb contempt ’ for the 
enemy he encouraged his men to 
drive off counter-attacks, crying 
‘ Never mind them, they can't 
shoot l 1 He was awarded the V.C 


Private ERNEST A. SMITH 
(Seafortfi Highlanders of Canada) 

In October 1944 Private Smith 
distinguished himself during the 
crossing of the Savio (Italy), where 
by his bravery—which won him 
the V.C .—he materially helped to 
consolidate a vital bridge-head. 
Fighting alone against enemy 
tanks and infantry, he killed four 
and routed the rest, all the while 
tending a wounded comrade. 


Hon. Major JOHN W. FOOTE 
(Royal Hamilton Light Infantry) 
The only Empire Army Chaplain 
to win the V.C. in this war, Major 
Foote on August 19, 1942, 'during 
the Dieppe landing, * exposed him¬ 
self to an inferno of fire and saved 
many lives by his gallant efforts.' 
Refusing to leave the wounded, 
he was not liberated until April 
1945. His award was announced 
nearly a year later. 


second they held in Canada. Mr. 
Churchill arrived by sea on Septem her 10, 
and met the President next day at 
Wolfe’s Cove. Marshal Stalin was not 
present: he sent a message saying that, 
with the Soviet offensive developing on 
an increasingly broad front, he could not 
leave the direction of the army for even 
the shortest period. 

“ This is a conference to get the best 
we can out of the combined British and 

U.S. war efforts in' the 

CANADA Pacific and in Europe. 

We are working in cog¬ 
nisance with the situation in China, the 
Pacific, and in Europe, co-ordinating our 
efforts with those of our Allies, particu¬ 
larly the Chinese and the Russians,” said 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Mackenzie King; Sir 
William Glasgow, High Commissioner 
for Australia in Canada; Mr. A. M. 
Firth, Acting High Commissioner for 
New Zealand ; Mr. Richard Law, British 
Minister of State; Mr. Anthony Eden, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs; Sir Alexander Cadogan (who 
arrived in Quebec on September 14 
from the conference at Dumbarton Oaks, 
see page 3256), and the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, took part in the meetings. 
Prime Minister and President issued a 
joint statement on its conclusion on 
September 17 simply stating that 
agreement had been reached on all 
points. The scope and direction of that 
agreement was unfolded in the ensuing 
months by strategic developments in 
Europe and the Pacific. 

Nearly four hundred representatives 
of 44 nations attended the second 
meeting of the Council of United Nations 


Relief and Rehabilitation Administra¬ 
tion held in Alontreal from September 
17-26. Mr. Lehman, Director-General, 
announced detailed plans for the re¬ 
patriation of the masses of men and 
women who, as the Allies advanced, 
would be released from Germany whither 
they had been deported for forced 
labour. He also reported that Argen¬ 
tina would provide 200,000 short tons 
of wheat, that Sweden was contributing 


300,000,000 crowns to the Administra¬ 
tion funds, and that the U.S.RjR. had 
invited an U.N.R.R.A. mission to go to 
Moscow. The committee on policy 
approved the proposal made by the 
United States that relief in the form of 
medical aid and care of displaced 
persons should be extended to Italy 
up to $50,000,000 (£1 2,500,000). 

Civil aviation within the British 
Commonwealth was discussed between 



CANADA’S DEFENCE MINISTER IN BELGIUM 


In October 1944 the Canadian Minister oE National Defence, Colonel J. I, Ralston, visited 
Canadian troops behind the lines in Europe. He is seen in Ghent with men of the Canadian Base 
Reinforcement Group. Finding reinforcements inadequate to replace the heavy casualties he 
advocated, on his return home, that drafted men should be compelled to serve overseas, and 
resigned as a result of the opposition in Canada to this proposal. Photo, Oarwdmn Official 
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representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Newfoundland. South Africa, and 
Southern Rhodesia at Montreal between 
October 23 and 29. The meeting con¬ 
cluded unanimously that it was desir¬ 
able to develop two routes—one east- 
west, the other west-east—which would 
connect the different parts of the Com¬ 
monwealth and provide a complete 
system of Empire communications; to 
create a standing Commonwealth Air 
Transport Council; and to jom other 
nations in forming an effective inter¬ 
national air authority that would foster 
air development in consonance with 
the ideals of world security. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, its members 
left Montieal for the Civil Aviation 
Conference at Chicago (see page 3253). 

Mr. Mackenzie King, addressing a 
joint session of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment in London on 
Canada’s May 11, paid tribute 

War Effort to the enduiance of 
the British people, and 
then went on to talk of Canada’s 
war effort. Its most significant aspect 
was that it was voluntary. Out of a 
population of 11,500,000, thiee-quarters 
of a million weie in the armed forces. 
Canada’s pre-war production had been 
doubled. Since the war began Cauada 
had supplied Britain with war material 
and supplies worth nearly £900,000,000, 
almost half of it an outright contribu¬ 
tion, The several aspects of the war 
effort had been paralleled in Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, and all 


these efforts owed their inspiration to a 
common source—the love of freedom 
and the sense of justice rvhich had 
been nurtured and cherished in Britain 
as nowhere else in the world. The 
voluntary decisions by Britain and the 
various dominions were a supreme evi¬ 
dence of the unifying foice of freedom. 

Next day Mr. King made a sixty-mile 
tour with Mr. Churchill, Field-Marshal 
Smuts and Sir Godfiey Huggins among 
the British troops preparing for the 
invasion; and on the 17th lie visited 
Canadian troops in Britain. 

Air development inside Canada was 
foreshadowed when on March 17 the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, Mr. 
C. D. Howe, announced that within a 
year after the end of the war internal 
air transport was to be entirely separate 
from surface transportation, and would 
be directed by a new Board (set up by 
an Act of August 2) which would advise 
the Government on ways of developing 
tlic rapid and well-planned expansion of 
air transport. On August 1 Mr. King 
announced in the House of Commons 
that Canada had incurred an expendi¬ 
ture of $120,000,000 (£27,000,000) in 
taking over airfields built by the United 
States in the north-west and north-east. 
The Government considered it undesir¬ 
able that any other country should have 
an investment in permanent improve¬ 
ments inside Cauada. Among the air¬ 
fields taken over were those of a route 
which had been kept secret until this 
announcement—the Hudson Bay route 
to Europe, for fighter planes. Little 


U.N.R.R.A. DISCUSSES RELIEF PROBLEMS AT MONTREAL 

Representatives of 44 nations attended the second meeting of the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, held at Montreal in September 1944. Below, the 
conference of almost 400 delegates is addressed by Mr. Herbert H. Lehman, the Director-General, 
who announced detailed plans for the Admimstiation's work, declaring, ‘The need is tremendous; 
its urgency grows apace with the rising tide of liberation. * ( Photo, U S. Official 




DRIED EGGS FOR BRITAIN 
Among Canada's wartime exports, which 
played an important part in keeping Britain 
supplied with food, were dried eggs. In this 
Canadian dehydrating plant, millions of eggs 
were rendered into powder and packed into 
cartons for shipment overseas. (See also 
lllus. m page 21 ix.) Dried eggs were 
introduced to prevent wastage and save 
shipping space. Photo, Paul Poppet 


used in the war, it was not likely to be 
of any value in peace-time. 

On October 22 it was revealed that 
Canada had acquired from Newfound¬ 
land on a 99 years’ lease the Goose Bay 
airport in Labrador, the last North 
American slopping point on the “ great 
circle ” route to Europe, built, secretly 
by the Canadian Government during 
1911-42 and opened in mid-1942. 

The Mutual Aid Act ol 1943 was 
lenewed for a further year on July 13, 
and its scope was extended to cover the 
provision of relief sup¬ 
plied to. U.N.R.R.A. 

Mutual Aid agreements 
were made with the 
United Kingdom and 
on February 11, with 
March 9, with the French Committee 
of National Liberation on April 14, and 
with India on November 27. Food 
represented a considerable part in 
Canada’s aid to Britain—she undertook 
to supply 125,000,000 lb. of cheese in 
the year ending April 30, 1945, nearly 
90,000,000 eggs m 1944, and a minimum 
of 50,000,000 lb. of beef in 1944 and in 
1945. To India she agreed to send mainly 
railway equipment, including 292 loco¬ 
motives—a clear indication of her 
growing industrialization and need of 
outlets for her manufactured products. 

An Act to provide family allowances 
of 5 to 8 Canadian dollars (22s. fid. to 
36s.) a month for persons with incomes 
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WAR CABINET MEETS AT CANBERRA 

Australia’s General Election in August 1943 returned Labour to power again with an effective 
majority (see page 2803). Membership of the War Cabinet—seen at their first meeting after 
the election—remained unchanged. Left to right: J. A. Beasley (Supply and Shipping) , 
Dr. H. V Evatt (Attorney General and External Affairs) ; F. M, Fords (Army and Deputy Premier), 
John Curtin (Premier and Minister of Defence) ; Sir Frederick Shedden (Secretary to the War 
Cabinet) ; J. B. Chifley (Treasurer) ; N. J. 0 . Makm (Navy and Munitions) ; A. S Drakeford 
(Air) , and J. J. Dedman (War Organisation of Industry). 


below 1,200 dollars (£270) was passed 
on August 11, to come into effect on 
July 1, 1945, Its cost was estimated at 
$200,000,000 (£45,000,000) annually. 
Other important acts passed during the 
year were for the insurance of war 
veterans, to establish an Exports Credit 
Insurance Corporation, and to establish 
an Industrial Development Bank. 

General elections were held in four 
provinces. In Alberta, where Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Aberhart, creator of the Social 
Credit Party and Premier since 1935, 
died, aged 64, on May 23, the Social 
Credit Party was re- 
Provinclal turned again on August 9 
Elections with a larger majority 
than it had had since it 
came into power. Liberal governments 
were defeated in two provinces. In 
Saskatchewan, the Co-operative Com¬ 
monwealth Federation, the Socialist- 
Labour party of Canada, gained a 
sweeping victory on June 15 : polling 
208,891 votes, it secured 47 seats (against 
10 in the previous House); the Liberal 
Party, with 134,295, secured only 5 seats 
(against 33 previously). The Progressive 
Conservatives, with 44,156 votes, failed 
to win one seat. The success of the C.C.F. 
in this first provincial election they had 
won was at least in part due to a promise 
that farmers would be exempted from 
socialization : the Federation’s election 
manifesto promised that “ a C.C.F. 
government will guarantee that every 
houest and industrious farmer is enabled 
to keep the title of his farm and pass it 
on unencumbered to his children 5 ’—a 
complete revocation of the party’s 
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former declaration that once it got into 
power no more land would be handed 
over to private ownership and farmers 
would not be allowed to leave their 
property by will. 

In Quebec, on August 8, m the first 
election at which women voted, the 
Union Nationale party won 47 seats, 
while the Liberals secured only 37 (they 
had held 59 in the previous parliament). 
The vote—1,295,052, representing 70 


per cent of the electorate—was the 
heaviest since Confederation. The ultra- 
nationalist and anti-British Bloc Popu¬ 
late Canadien, formed in 1912, put up 
80 candidates, but polled only 188,839 
votes which secured four seats. 

In New Brunswick, the Liberal 
Government was returned with an 
increased maj ority on August 28, gaining 
36 seats against a previous 28, while 
the Progressive Conservatives fell from 
19 to 12. The C.C.F. with 41 candidates 
(27 lost their deposits) Avon no seat, 

Though the question of conscription 
for overseas service ivas not emphasized 
in the Quebec elections, it formed the 
background of the campaign, for it was 
in this province that opposition to 


AUSTRALIAN HEROES RETURN IN TRIUMPH 
Melbourne welcomes the heroic 17th Brigade of the Australian Imperial Force on their return 
home in April 1944, as the men in their 4 digger ’ hats march by. The 17th Brigade, 
part of the famous Australian 6th Division, saw service in Palestine, Libya, Greece, and Syria, 
and later in the arduous New Guinea campaign. Photo, New York Timev Photos 









conscription was strongest, and tlic 
party winch won—the Union Nation,lie 
—was opposed to compulsory militaiy 
service. Canada’s total war casualties 
to the end of May (that is, before the 
invasion of Normandy), weie : Army, 
killed 5,483; presumed dead, 2U2, 
nussmg, 1,130; prisoners or interned. 
3,629 , wounded, 10,839. Air Force ■ 
killed, 1,366 ; missing, 2,906 ; presumed 
dead, 4,517 ; prisoners, 1,479 ; seriously 
wounded, 829. Navy : killed, 980 ; other 
dead, 166 ; missing, 329 ; pnsoners, 8; 
wounded, 184. The strength of the 
forces was given in Ottawa on Octo¬ 
ber 23 as: Army, 470,000: Navy. 
90,000, Air Foiee, 201,000-764,000, 
against a pre-war total of 10,200. 


Crisis over 
Overseas 
Service 


Canada had two corps overseas, one 
of which formed pmt of the 8th Aimy 
in Italy The second was the backbone 
of the 1st Canadian Army, completed 
by' units from British and other Allied 
forces, and commanded by the Canadian 
Lieut -Ueneial II. D. G. Crerar, who set 
up his headquarters iu France on 
July 18, 1941. That army, the first 
independent Canadian army ever sent 
abroad, wa« a source of great pride to 
Canada ; but the problem of liow to 
maintain its strength produced the 
major internal crisis of the year. 

Opinion in the country favoured the 
continuance of the voluntary principle 
for overseas service— 
arguing from the fact 
that all but seven per 
cent of the 975,000 
men who had entered the three ser¬ 
vices during the war had so volun¬ 
teered. Towards the end of the year, 
however, Colonel J, L. Ralston, Minister 
of National Defence, came back from a 
visit to Canadian troops in the European 
theatres of war. He had found rein¬ 
forcements inadequate to meet the need 
for trained infantry caused by the high 
rate of casualties in the operations of 
the 1st Army; and he advised the 
Government to exercise its powers 
under the National Resources Mobiliza¬ 
tion Act of 1940 to compel drafted men 
to go overseas. His advice was rejected, 
and he resigned on November 2. He 
was succeeded by General McNaughton, 
who in December 1943 had returnee! from 
Loudon (where lie had been Chief of 
Staff of Canadian Military Head¬ 
quarters) to take up the post of C.-in-C.. 
Canadian Forces. ' 


General McNaughton hoped to meet 
the requirements of the militaiy situ¬ 
ation by voluntary means; but when 
Parliament, prorogued on August 14, 
reassembled on November 22, it was 
informed that an Order in Council had 
been issued authorizing the Minister of 
Defence to send 16,000 drafted men 


overseas between December 1941 and 
Fcbiuaiy 1915. The Minister of Defence 
for Air lesimicil, thwe were demonstra¬ 
tions of drafted men m Quebec and in 
British Columbia. On November 27, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, having asked 
Colonel Ralston whether he was pre¬ 
pared to form an alternative govern¬ 
ment and been met with a negative, 
tabled a motion that ‘‘ the House will 
aid the Government in its policy of 
maintaining a vigorous war effort.” 
A stormy session lasting thirteen days 
followed : but the Government got its 
vote of confidence by 141 to 70 aftei 
the words “its policy of” had been 
deleted from the motion. 

Representatives of Australia and 
New Zealand met al Canberra from 
January 17-21 to ebs- 
AUSTRAL1A cuss problems of mutual 
interest. The delegates 
found remaikable unanimity m their 
views, and drew up an agreement 
of 44 clauses which Dr. Evatt, Aus¬ 
tralian Minister for External Affain, 
described as “ a Pacific charter of 
permanent collaboration and co-oper¬ 
ation.” Within the framework of a 
general system of world security, Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand proposed to 
sot up a regional defence zone based 
on their two countries and stretching 
through the arc of islands north and 
north-east of Australia to western 
Samoa and the Cook Islands. War 
occupation of territory was declared 
to be no basis for territorial post-wai 
claims, and no change in the control oi 
sovereignty of the Pacific Islands should 
he'’effected except as a result of an 
agreement in which Australia and New 
Zealand concurred. A permanent 
secretariat was to be set up to promote 
continuous collaboration. The Austra¬ 
lian Cabinet formally ratified the Agree¬ 
ment on January 25. 

Mr. Curtin journeyed to the Empire 
Conference by way of the United States, 
where he conferred with President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Cordell Hull, Lord 
Halifax and other American and British 
leaders. He returned by way of Canada, 
where he attended a meeting of the war 
committee of the Canadian Cabinet, 
and on June 1 addressed a special joint 
session of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives at Ottawa, emphasizing 
the necessity of the United Nations, and 
particularly for the continued collabo¬ 
ration in peace of Britain, the United 
States, Russia and China. Referring to 
the rallying of the Dominions to 
Britain’s side, he asked, “ If the heart 
should be entirely destroyed, how could 
the nether limbs survive ? ” Before 
returning home, he met Mr. Roosevelt 
again in Washington on June 5. 
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To strengthen its position for dealing 
with post-war problems, the Fcdeial 
Government was anxious to retain, at 
any rate for a period after the end of 
the war, powers over the State govern 
incuts similar to those it had been given 
duiing tlic war, and on March 23 the 
Senate passed by 19 to 17 the Con¬ 
stitution Alteration (Post-War Recon¬ 
struction) Act which authorized the 
holding of a referendum to grant the 
Commonwealth Government for live 
years after the close of hostilities powers 
to carry out an Australia-wide policy ol 
post-war reconstruct ion in fourteen 
specified ways, covering employment, 
production and distribution of goods, 
control of overseas exchange, air trans¬ 
port, mtioduction of uniformity in 
railway gauges (these varied from State 
to State, which made inter-Siate com¬ 
munications difficult), and the care of 
ex-servicemen and their dependents. 
Voting iu the referendum, held on 
August 19, was compulsory, and had 
lobe for or against all fourteen powers. 
The Govermnenl’s request was lejected, 
the civilian vote giving 2,110,270 
against, 1,744,984 for, the Service vote 
195,148 against, 218,452 for. South 
and Western Australia showed small 
majorities for the Government. 


Social 

Welfare 

Measures 


An Unemployment and Sickness 
Benefit Act, passed on March 30 to 
come into force on 
January 1, 1945, pro¬ 
vided weekly benefits 
of from 15s. to 25s. 
with additional allowances for de¬ 
pendents, payable for ail unlimited 
period provided the person was available 
for and willing to work, and during 
continuance of temporary incapacity 
for sickness subject to a doctor’s certi¬ 
ficate and proof of loss of earnings up 
to the amount of the benefit. These 
allowances were payable from the 
National Welfare Fund. In introducing 
the bill on February 10, Senator Fraser, 
Minister for Health and Social Service, 
stated that it was the Government's 
considered opinion that a contributory 
insurance scheme would impose an 
nndue burden on the lower paid membets 
of the community ; the cost of benefits 
met. from general revenue was spread 
more in accordance witli ability to pay. 
The Pay-as-You-Earn method of collect¬ 
ing income tax, with cancellation of 
75 per cent of the tax for 1943-41, was 
introduced in March. 


General elections held in Queensland 
(April 15), South Australia (April 29), 
and New South Wales (May 27) resulted 
in very little change of representation, 
the Labour Party maintaining its lead 
in the first and last, the Liberal-Country 
Party iu the second. 
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Mr. Forde, Acting Prime Minister, an¬ 
nounced in the House of Representatives 
on November 22 that all inter-State air 
lines in Australia would be taken over 
bv the Commonwealth Government, a 
Government-owned statutory authority 
being created for the purpose. 


Australian industry was considerably 
re-oriented during the year. Plants were 
turned over from making tanks to mak¬ 
ing small craft and locomotives, from 
the production of Bofors A.A. guns, 
25-poundor gun-howitzers and small 
aims to 25-pounder pack howitzers for 
use in the New Guinea jungle, the 17- 
pounrler “ tank busier,” the 4-inch naval 
gun for merchant ships, and the 25-mm. 
cannon for aircraft. Some linns were 
released from munition making in order 
to produce new types of agricultural, 
food-processing and canning machines, 
and composite machines for large-scale 
vegetable production which would culti¬ 
vate the ground, sow seed, and distribute 
fertilizer in one operation. 

By the end of October, except for 
skeleton supply units, all U.8. Army and 
Navy personnel who lmd been stationed 
in Australia had left. Their withdrawal 
gave Mr. Curtin occasion to say, “ Now 
that the bulk of U.S, forces have moved 
from tlie mainland of Australia I offer to 
them and their great Commander-in- 
Chief the deep gratitude of the Austra¬ 
lian Government and people. Wo will 
never forget the feeling of dec]) relief 
which swept the country when the U.S. 
forces arrived early in 1942.” The first 
contingent of Canadian troops to arrive 
in Australia landed at Sydney on Sep¬ 
tember 27; and on December 11 the 
Acting Prime Minister stated that at the 
request of the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment the Commonwealth Government 
had undertaken to provide by Juno 
1945 facilities, services and supplies for 
the now British Pacific Fleet based 
on Sydney, at an estimated cost of 




NEW ZEALAND’S PREMIER WITH HIS COUNTRYMEN IN ITALY 
The Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, Premier of New Zealand, in May and June 1944 visited the famous 
New Zealand 2nd Division in forward positions in Italy. On June 10 he went to Rome (freed only 
six days before), being the first member of any United Nations Government to enter the Italian 
capital since its liberation. Above, Mr. Fraser among the monastery ruins on Monte Cassino, 
captured only a few days previously (see Chapter 302). Below, addressing troops In the area 



V.C. AND BAR 


First man in this war—and the third m 
history—to be awarded a bar to his V.C 
was Captain Charles Hazlitt Upham, a New 
Zealander born in 1908. Award of tbs 
V.C. was for bravery in Crete m May 1941, 
and of the bai for courage in the Western 
Descit in July the following year. (See 
opposite page and lllus. 111 page 1630.) 
Photon, Planet Nom; New Zealand Official 


J1A21,000,000. O 11 tho same clay 

Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, commander 
of this (loot, arrived in Melbourne. 

Australia nuulo oven greater contribu¬ 
tions than alio hud done in previous years 
to tho footling of tho United Kingdom. 
Moat rationing, ox- . „ „ 
pectod to save 150,000 !!VV' n 
to 200,000 tons in tho „ , 

your, was introduced 
on January 17. Speaking at Perth on 
October 19, Mr. Curtin gave tiro fol¬ 
lowing estimates for Australian food 
production in 1944: meat, 1,035,000 
tons, of which Britain and the British 
forces would rccoivo 178,000 tons, U.S. 
forces 158,000 tons; butter, 145,000 
tons—Britain and British forces, 47,000 
toils, U.S. forces 9,000 tons; cheese, 
34,000 tons—10,000 tons to Britain and 
8,500 to British forces; milk, 11,000,000 
gallons (condensed and dried) for Britain 
and the British forces. 


Under reciprocal loase-lcnd, Australia 
provided ninety per cent of the food 
needed by tho U.S. forces in the south¬ 
west Pacific as well as clothing and other 
supplies of ail kinds, reaching a value of 
£A100,000,000 during tho year-one- 
ttixth of the country’s total war cxpeqdi- 
iurc. To moot the Allied food require¬ 
ments, manpower was reallocated over 
a period of fifteen months; 20,000 were 
specially released from the forces, 20,000 
from munitions, to which were added 
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SOUTH AFRICAN V.C. 

Lieut. Gerard Ross Norton, M,M., attached 
to the Hampshire Regiment, won the V.C. 
when, during an attack in August 1944 
on Monte Gridolfo, a strongpoint on the 
Adriatic sector of the Gothic Line in Italy, 
he captured two enemy machine-gun posts 
single-handed, killing or taking prisoner 
the crew of 18. Photo, British Official 

30,000 routine discharges from the 
forces ; 30,000 women were diverted to 
war industries. The reduction in the 
strength of the armed forces was made 
possible by the reduction of field de¬ 
fences no longer considered necessary. 

An announcement by General Mac- 
Arthnr in January 1945 made it known 
that the Americans had withdrawn from 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands in 
the previous November, and all opera¬ 
tions there had been takeii over by 
Australian forces. The Department of 
External Territories was already admin¬ 
istering the recaptured parts of Papua 
and New Guinea. 

Lord Gowrie, the Governor-General, 
left Australia in September. He had 
represented the Grown in the continent 
for sixteen years—as Governor of South 
Australia and of New South Wales 
before he became Governor-General. 
Sir Winston Duggan, Governor of Vic¬ 
toria, was sworn in as Acting Governor- 
General until the arrival of the Duke of 
Gloucester, who reached Sydney on 
January 28, 1945. 

On his way to the Empire Conference, 
Mr. Peter Fraser called at Honolulu, 
where he met Admirals 
NEW Nimitz and Ghormley 
ZEALAND and discussed the 
Pacific campaign, and 
at Washington, where he conferred with 
members of the U.S. Cabinet on war and 
post-war policy in the Pacific. While he 


was in Europe, he went to Italy, where 
he visited the New Zealand 2nd Division, 
talking with its commander, Lieut.- 
General Freybeig, and touring the front, 
including the Cassino sector. In England 
he saw General Eisenhower and visited 
the assembled invasion forces. 

New Zealand, like Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia, found herself faced with great 
manpower difficulties during 1944. At 
the beginning of the year the Governor- 
General, Sir Cyril Newall, in the speech 
from the Throne to the new Parliament 
which assembled on February 22, said 
that she had two divisions overseas— 
the 2nd, under the command of Lieut.- 
General Sir Bernard Freyberg which, 
after fighting with great distinction in 
North Africa, was the spearhead of the 
offensive in Italy; and the 3rd ill the 
Pacific under the command of Major- 
General Barrowclough, which had given 
a good account of itself at Vella Lavella 
(see page 2886 and illus. in page 2816), 
the Treasury Islands (see page 2674 and 
2886), the Nissan Group and elsewhere. 

The total number of persons in the 
Services on July 31 was 114,022, of 
whom 61,068 were overseas, including 
6,589 women at home and 882 abroad. 
Total casualties to that date were 
31,607—killed 8,065, wounded 15,330, 
missing 963, prisoners 7,249 (compared 
with a total of 58,004 in the war of 
1914-18). 

Food production declined as a result 
of the strain on manpower, and, on the 
combined advice of the British and 
American Chiefs of Staff, it was decided 
in April to release selected men from the 
army for work on farms. By September, 
it was agreed that New Zealand could 
no longer maintain two divisions over¬ 
seas, a large air force, and a naval 
contribution, and at the same time 
produce the food and raw materials 
urgently needed for Britain and for the 
Allies in the Pacific, In the light of the 
decisions taken at the Quebec Conference 
it was decided to keep the 2nd division 
in Italy until the conclusion of hos¬ 
tilities in that country, using the per¬ 
sonnel of the 3rd Division for posting to 
the 2nd as necessary. 

Meat was rationed from March 6. 
with an anticipated saving of 50,000 
tons of meat annually, which would be 
used to maintain supplies to Britain. 
Coupons had to be surrendered for meat 
meals in restaurants. The British 
Minister of Food announced in London 
on August 3 the conclusion of a four- 
year agreement covering the sale to 
Britain of all exportable surpluses of 
New Zealand butter, cheese, and meat 
at prices agreed for two years. 

To a New Zealander fell the honour 
of gaining the only double Victoria 
Cross of the Second Great War, Captain 
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Charles Hazlitt Upham. The V.C. was 
conferred on him for conspicuous 
bravery in Crete in May 1941. He won 
it again m the attack on El Ruweisat 
Ridge in the Western Desert on the 
night of July 14-15, 1942. Twice 
wounded, once when crossing open 
ground to inspect his forward sections, 
again when he destroyed unaided a 
truckload of German soldiers with hand 
grenades, he insisted on remaining to 
take part in the final assault, during 
which he led bis company against fierce 
resistance to capture two strongpoints, 
himself destroying a German tank and 
several guns and vehicles with grenades. 
His arm was broken, but he went on 
until his men had consolidated the vital 
position they had won under his leader¬ 
ship. He was wounded a fourth time, 
and being then unable to move he was 
taken prisoner. He was liberated from 
a German prisoner-of-war camp in April 
1945. The second award was announced 
during the following September. 



NEW GEORGIA SCOREBOARD 


Formed in 1937, the Royal New Zealand 
Air Force contributed a full share of pilots 
and aircrews to the Empire’s air-war effort, 
no fewer than 18 squadrons serving in the 
Pacific alone. Here one of the ground-staff 
brings up to date the scoreboard of Japanese 
‘ kills ’ by a New Zealand fighter wing on 
New Georgia in the Solomons, in 1944. 

Photo, New Zealand Official 


On his flight to England for the 
Empire Conference, Field-Marshal 
Smuts spent Iwo-and-a-half days in 
Cairo, where he saw General Sir Bernard 
Paget, Cl.-in-C., Middle 
SOUTH East. On the eve of 

AFRICA the invasion, he visited 

British and Canadian 
troops of General Montgomery’s forces, 
in company with Mr. Winston Churchill, 
whom he also accompanied to Nor¬ 
mandy on June 12. While in Europe 
he spent three days with South African 
troops in Italy, and on the return flight 
to South Africa he broke his journey 
at Algiers to consult with General Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, Allied C.-in-O., 
Mediterranean. 

Shortly after his return to South 
Africa, Smuts spoke in a broadcast on 
July 13 of the South African forces 
abroad. He said that the South African 
6th Armoured Division had been fore¬ 
most in the Allied 200-milc advance in 
Italy. It had been the spearhead on the 
left flank of the 8th Army and had 
earned the highest tributes from Allied 
commanders. South African engineers 
had done magnificent work, and the 
South African Air Force comprised a 
very large part of the Tactical Air Force 
which had driven the Luftwaffe from 
the Italian skies and patrolled the 
Mediterranean shores from Algiers to 
Alexandria, the Atlantic coast from West 
Afiica to Capo Town, and the Indian 
Ocean from Cape Town to the Red Sea. 

The Indian Pegging Act of 1944 
forbade the acquisition of property by 
Indians in recognized European areas. 
It was almost at once suspended, and 
in Natal, where most of South Africa’s 
200,000 Indian settlers were concen¬ 


trated, a Provincial Board of Control 
was appointed to divide the towns into 
three areas • prohibited, restricted, and 
exempted. The resulting Residential 
Property Regulation Ordinance drawn 
up by Natal Provincial Council pro¬ 
voked a storm in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in Delhi, which on November 6 
passed a motion recommending the 
recall from his post of the Indian High 
Commissioner to South Africa, and the 
enforcement of economic sand ions. In 
tlm following month, Field-Marshal 
Smuts advised the Acting Governor- 
General to withhold his consent to the 
Ordinance, which hud mused trouble 
in Durban as well as in Delhi, and the 
Pegging Act was continued in force 
pending some new arrangement. 

A White Paper setting out a scheme 
of social security to include Europeans, 
Asiatics and Coloured people, with a 
separate scheme for the Bantu popula¬ 
tion living in reserves, was presented 
to Parliament in February. It wns 
estimated that it would cost initially 
£25,000,000 a year, rising to 
£98,000,000 by 1955, an expenditure 
which would require an increase of the 
national income by at least 50 per cent. 

Colonel Honeys Reitz, High Com¬ 
missioner for South Africa in London 
since 1943—once a member of the 
famous first Commando from Pretoria 
which, during the South African War 
of 1899-1902, penetrated right down 
to the coast of Cape Colony under the 
leadership of Smuts- died after a brie I 
illness on October 19, at the age of 
62, The I-Ion. George Heaton Nieholls, 
Administrator of Natal, was appointed 
on November 21 to succeed him. 

On April 27 the Governor of Southern 



RHODESIA'S SQUADRON 
South African airmen, flying from Britain 
mid playing an important part in the 
bombing of Germany, weie joined in 1943 
by the Rhodesia Squadron. Here is a 
Lancaster bomber of the squadron, 1 S for 
Sugar, 1 whose fuselage is being embellished 
with a bomb her twenty-first—indicating 
that she had raided Germany 21 times. 

1‘hitUi, Umpire Ten liurcau 

Rhodesia appoint,ed a commission of 
four to enquire, into all aspects of trade 
by and will) I lie natives of the colony. 
Possible developments 
to be. considered were SOUTHERN 
Hit* formation of a RHODESIA 
central board of co¬ 
operative organizations in each reserve, 
and the creation or model towns con¬ 
nected witli large European centres by 
good roads, bul sell'-eontained and with 
their own shojis, banks, amusements 
and other amenities. The setting up of 
a Department of Trade and Commerce 
was announced on August 25. 

Colonel Oliver Stanley, British 
Colonial Mce,rotary, announced on 
October 18 the establishment on a 
permanent basis of a standing Consulta¬ 
tive Central African Council covering 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
and Nyusaland, and the setting up of a 
permanent, Inter-Territorial Secretariat 
“ to deni with communications, economic 
relations, industrial development, re¬ 
search, labour, education, agricultural, 
veterinary and medical matters, cur¬ 
rency nm'l other matters agreed between 
the three governments,” But it was 
still, lie said, impracticable, for many 
reasons, to follow Southern Rhodesia’s 
proposal for the amalgamation of the ( 
three territories—one reason being the 
difference in their African policy. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTS AT ALEXANDRIA 
On his way to London in Octobsr 1943 (see page 2806) Field-Marshal Smuts, South Africa's 
Prime Minister, Minister of External Affairs and Minister of Defence, visited Middle East H.Q. 
He is here on the bridge of the South African mine-sweeper 4 Langlaate ’ in the harbour o( 
Alexandria, On the right is Admiral Sir John D. Cunningham, KC.B., Naval C.-in-C. Levant. 

Pho(n t British OJfldnl 
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BRITISH PREMIERS PROCLAIM THEIR UNITY OF PURPOSE 

The joint statement issued by ths Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and the 
self-governing Dominions at the close of the first Imperial Conference held during 
the war is given below. Extracts from speeches made by Mr. Curtin and Mr. Fraser 
when the Freedom of London was conferred on them are also given 


The following statement was issued on May 18, 1944, 
outlining the results of the Imperial Conference : 

A t tins memorable meeting, in the fifth year of the war, 
we give thanks for the deliverance from the worst 
perils which have menaced us in the course of this 
long and terrible struggle against tyranny. Though hard 
and bitter battles lie ahead, we now see before us, in the ever¬ 
growing might of the United Nations, and in the defeats 
already inflicted on the for, by land, by sea, and in the air. 
the sure presage of our future victory. 

To all our Armed Forces who in many lands are preserving 
our liberties with their lives, and to the peoples of all our 
countries whose efforts, fortitude, and conviction have 
sustained, the struggle, wc express our admiration and 
gratitude. We honour the famous deeds of the forces of 
the United States and of Soviet Eussia, and pay our tribute 
to the lighting tenacity of the many States and nations 
joined with us. Wo remember the prolonged, stubborn 
resistance of China, the first to he attacked by tin; authors of 
world-aggression, and we rejoice in the unquenchable spirit 
of our comrades in every country still in the grip of the enemy. 
We shall not turn from the conflict till they are restored to 
freedom. Not one who inarches with us thall he abandoned. 

We have examined the part which the British Empire 
and the Commonwealth of Nations should bear against 
Germany and Japan, in harmony with our Allies. We are 
in cordial agreement with the general plans which have been 
laid before us. As in the days when we stood all alone 
against Germany, wo atfirm our inflexible and unwearying 
resolve to continue in the general war with the utmost of our 
strength until the defeat and downfall of our cruel, barbarous 
foes has been accomplished. We shall hold back nothing 
to reach the goal and bring to the speediest end the agony 
of mankind. 

We have also examined together the principles which 
determine our foreign policies, and tlioir application to current 
problems. Here, too, we are in complete agreement. 

We are unitedly resolved to continue, shoulder to shoulder 
with our Allies, all needful exertions which will aid our Fleets, 
Armies, and Air Forces during the war and thereafter to 
make sure of un enduring peace. We trust and pray that 
the victory, which will certainly be won, will carry with it a 
sense of hope and freedom for all the world. It is our aim 
that, when the storms and passions of war have passed away, 
all countries now overrun by the enemy shall be free to decide 
for themselves their future form of democratic government. 

Mutual respect and honest conduct between nations is 
our chief desire. We are determined to work with all peace- 
loving peoples in order that tyranny and aggression shall 
be removed or, if need be, struck clown wherever it raises its 
head. The peoples of the British Empire and Commonwealth 
of Nations willingly make their sacrifices to the common 
cause. We seek no advantages for ourselves at the cost of 
others. We desire the welfare and social advance of all 
nations and that they may help each other to bettor and 
broader days. 

We affirm that after the war a world organization to main¬ 
tain peace and security should bo set up and endowed with 
the necessary power and authority to prevent aggression and 
violence. 

In a world torn by strife we have met here in unity. That 
unity finds its strength, not in any formal bond, hut in the 
hidden springs from which human action flows. We rejoice 
in our inheritance of loyalties and ideals, and proclaim our 
sense of kinship to one another. Our system of free associa¬ 
tion has enabled us, each and all, to claim a full share of the 
common burden. Although spread across the globe, we 
have stood together through the stresses of two world wars.- 
and we have been welded the stronger thereby. We believe 


that when victory is non and peace returns, this same free 
association, this inherent unity of purpose, will make us able 
to do further service to mankind. 

Winston S. Churchill, Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

W. L. Mackenzie Kinu, Prime Minister of Canada. 

John Curtin, Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

Peteu Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

J. C. Smuts, F.M., Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa. 

Speech made by Mr. John Curtin on May 10, 1944, at the 
Guildhall on receiving the Freedom of London. 

'T’iie crucial issue in the world today is that freedom is at 
stake. . , . Among the people of this country, which 
is the cradle of democratic liberty, there is a keen perception 
of the innate nature of the struggle. That perception is as 
clearly realized by the men and women of the Dominions 
as it is here. No blows were struck at Australia when 
Germany marched into Poland, bub Australia knew that . . . 
the attack on Poland was as much Australia’s business ns if 
Sydney itself had been bombarded by the Nazis, A pledge 
of honour had been given to Poland by Great Britain. . . . 
And therefore in support of the word of Britain, Australia 
declared itself .it war with Germany. . . . 

Some years have passed since the conflict commenced. 
In all the theatres the struggle is still raging furiously. 
Nations have been subjugated, their institutions destroyed, 
their status reduced to that of helots in the service of those 
who conquered them. . . . We shall go on until such time 
as it will be impossible for malignant foraa to reincubate the 
conditions which will compel the world to resort to war. . . . 

We know how we commenced the struggle—unready, 
ill-prepared, believing that war was too dreadful n thing for 
civilized Governments to attempt again. But it came, and 
we were well behind the mark. We had to overcome ill- 
equipment, unreadiness, and nil the handicaps. . . . 

Having withstood for ourselves the attack which the enemy 
has made upon us, we hold out the prospect of early libera¬ 
tion to the nations ground under the oppressor's heel. 

Speech by Mr. Peter Fraser on May 10, 1944, at the 
Guildhall on receiving the Freedom of London. 

Y ears ago, in 1841, Lord Macaulay wrote, “ When some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St, Paul’s ...” Well, there 
are New Zealanders here today, men who 1 ave sterner work 
than sketching St. Paul’s, however fine that task may be. . . . 
I came here in 1939 marvelling then at the dignity and calm¬ 
ness of the people of Britain. . . Back here in 1941 I saw 
what they had gone through. . . I never heard throughout 
(he whole of England or Scotland one whimper, one com¬ 
plaint, one sign of shrinking courage. . . . When at one 
munition factory 1 saw half the factory devastated, and the 
men, women, boys, and girls carrying on as if nothing had 
happened a few yards away, I felt that here was a people 
uriconquered and unconquerable. . . . 

It required no appeal from the Mother Conn! ry when the 
hour finally came to take a stand- for freedom. In New 
Zealand we waited there in the Cabinet room in Wellington, 
some hoping against hope that war would not be declared; 
but when the word did come that the United Kingdom was 
at war, then within three minutes New Zealand was at war 
also beside the Mother Country. ... At that time we did 
not know what the end would be. . . . Today we have no 
doubt at nil that it is only a question of when the victory 
will come. . . . 
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Chapter 330 

ALLIED FORCES BREAK THE GOTHIC LINE 

4 

The advance on Rome , described in Chapter 302, was followed by a strenuous 
campaign northward across central Italy which, beginning with tremendous 
impetus, was slowed down by dogged enemy resistance, the withdrawal of 
trained men from Alexander's armies for service in other fields, and the 
gruellingly difficult nature of the country. By the end oj September, to 
which this Chapter by Derek Adkins carries the campaign, the Allies had 
pierced the Gothic Line, strongest defence barrier across the peninsula 


A lthough tlie fall of Rome on 
June 4 had great moral, political 
and psychological values, the 
liberation of the Italian capital was 
not the prime object of Field-Marshal 
Alexander’s campaign, which was to 
destroy the hostile armies that he was 
engaging along the whole length of 
their lme as they escaped northwards. 
The retreat of General von Mackenscn’s 
14th Army into Tuscany was, in fact, 
rapid and at first disorderly m spite 
of the reduction of strength of Alex¬ 
ander’s forces in Italy by the with¬ 
drawal of trained men in preparation 
for the landing in southern France (see 
page 3244) scheduled for August: be¬ 
tween the middle of June and the end 
of July more than a division a week 
was taken for this purpose. 

Eleven of the fourteen bridges over 
the Tiber in Rome were captured intact, 
although they were all prepared for 
demolition; all the bridges between 
Rome and the sea were destroyed. By 
June 5 troops of the 5th Army were 
well across the river. To the east, 
French troops of the 5th captured 
Tivoli that day, while the main forces 


of the 8th Army made steady progress 
in the direction of the Rome-Pescarn 
road, capturing Subiaco on the 7th. 

The South African 6th Armoured 
Division, at that time attached to flic 
8th Army, was directed to pass north¬ 
ward along Highways 4 and 3 through 
the sector of the line held by tho 
French. In spite ol demolitions and 
some opposition from enemy rear¬ 
guards, the Division took Civita Cas- 
tellaua on the 8th and passed through 
Viterbo on tho 9th, shortly after its 
capture by an American armoured 
formation of tlic 5th Army. Tho 
South Africans then pressed on to the 
north and, in the area of Monl efiasconc, 
south-east of Lake Boksona, had a 
successful action on June 10 when they 
captured 21 enemy guns of 75 mm. 
and 88 mm. calibre, four tanks, and 
four S.P. guns, besides killing some 
300 Germans. Montcfiascouo, an im¬ 
portant road junction, fcll to thorn on 
the 11th—and tho Allies wore nearly 
halfway from Romo to Florence, 

In the Adriatic sector (on the ex¬ 
treme right flank of the 8th Army), 
which had been quiet for five months, 


the enemy began to withdraw as a 
result of Allied successes to the west. 
The Allies, moving forward against 
little opposition, occupied Tollo on tie 
8th. Two days later Indian troop, 
captured Pescara while other forces 
occupied Chichi. 

On Iho Tyrrhenian sector of the 5th 
Army. American armoured formations 
reached Lake Bracciano and took the 
town of that, name, on June 7. Field- 


Marshal Wiring's Kesselri 
former ILQ., an clabor- ^ 
ate, tunnelled, under- °^ m ® r 
ground structure, three Captured 
miles south-cant of Civil a Castellana, 
was captured the same day. So also 
was tho important naval base and 
port ol Civitavecchia. Although 
extensively damaged by the enemy 
before lie evacuated it, Civitavecchia 
was rapidly restored io use by a naval 
port party which was at work there 
by Juno 9. The channels wore swept 
clear of mines, and the first convoy 
was accepted on the lllli. The port 
cleared 3,000 tons on June 15, the 
average daily rate of discharge then 
rising io something like 4,000 tons on 



Pt*. C. A. MITCHELL Maj. W. P. SIDNEY Capt, R. WAKEFORD Fir. F. A. JEFFERSON Sgt. M. W. ROGERS 

Private George Allan Awarded the V.C. for ‘ superb During the attack on Cassino Serving with the Lancashire Sergeant Maurice Wyndham 

Mitchell, of the London courage and utter disregard in May 1944, Captain Richard Fusiliers during the attack Rogers, of the Wiltshire 

Scottish Regiment, was of danger,’ near Carroceto, Wakeford, of the Hampshire on the Gustav Line, in May Regiment (Duke of Edin- 

posthumously awarded the in the Anzio beach-head in Regiment, materially assisted 1944, Fusilier Francis Arthur burgh’s), lost his life in a 

V.C. for outstanding bravery February 1944 . Major in the capture of two im- Jefferson was awarded the gallant action in Italy which 

on the Damiano Ridge, William Philip Sidney, of the portant positions, though V.C, for ‘ supreme gallantry.’ won him the V.C. Armedwith 

south of Cassino, in January Grenadier Guards, though wounded in the face, both Single-handed he ran into the a tommy-gun, he penetrated 

1944. In leading his section, single-handed and wounded, arms and legs, and under open, destroyed one German the German defences single- 

he ' displayed .courage and drove off enemy counter- heavy fire. For his courage, tank with his P.I.A.T., and handed, drawing on himself 

devotion to duty of the attacks 'with vitally far- ‘beyond all praise,’ and drove off another, defeating nearly all the enemy’s fire, 

very highest order.' He was reaching consequences on disregard of his injuries he a counter-attack threatening Running towards another 

killed by a German prisoner. the battle as a whole,’ was awarded the V.C. to become decisive. enemy post he was killed. 

Photos, British Official; News Chronicle ; Central Press ; Daily Mirror 
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Infantry Divisions, the 4-th Parachutist 
and 3rd Panzer Divisions—having been 
virtually destroyed. Three new divisions 
were, however, identified: the 336tli, 
which appeared south-east of Lake 
Bolsena from northern Italy, the 28th 
Luftwaffe Field Division rushed from 
Denmark, and the 162nd (Turcoman) 
Infantry Division, composed of Russian 
prisoners from various Central Asian 
territories under the command of 
German officers and N.C.O.s. The 
disorderly retreat of the German 14th 
Army endangered also the German 10th 
Army, retreating in better shape east 
of the upper reaches of the. Tiber. 

FALL OF PERUGIA 
On June 19, 1944, 15 days after the fall of 
Rome, British troops of the 8th Army en¬ 
tered Perugia (below), historic capital of 
Umbria a hundred miles to the north, against 
heavy resistance. First to enter the city 
were units of the Brigade of Guards, who 
had to make their way in bad weather 
through dense minefields. 

Photo, British Official 


one day the figure of 6,000 tons being 
reached. Tarquinia, 12 miles north on 
Highway 1, fell on the 9th. 

German losses in Italy in one month 
since the. combined attack by the 5th 
and 8th Armies launched at Cassino 
on May 11 were estimated at 70,000 (of 
whom over 25,000 were prisoners), in 
addition to the wounded 
German captured in Rome, 

Losses amounting to some 

thousands. The German 
14th Army had disintegrated, the 
formations of which it was originally 
composed—the 68th, 362nd and 715th 


ADVANCE FROM 
ROME 

Troops of the 5th Array, 
advancing north of Rome 
against a crumbling 
enemy, occupied the im¬ 
portant naval base of 
Civitavecchia on June 7, 
1944. Right, U S engin¬ 
eers blast wrecked ship¬ 
ping intended to hamper 
the Allies in their use of 
the port. Below, units of 
the South African dth 
Armoured Division with 
recce-carriers enter 
Orvieto, captured June 14 
Photos, British and V.S. 

Official 






SIENA FALLS TO FRENCH TROOPS OF THE FIFTH ARMY 

On July 3, 1944, French troops under General Alphonse Juin took Siena, last stronghold before 
Florence. Though fighting in the approaches was intense, the accuracy of French artillery 
fire spared the city’s historic monuments. Left, a mounted Moroccan Goum, of France’s over¬ 
seas troops, moves up towards Siena. Right, General Juin, Field-Marshal Alexander, and General 
Mark Clark at a ' Quatorze Juillet ’ celebration in the freed city. Photon, British Official 


Walled Town 
of Aquila 
Taken 


(The 10th Army itself had, however, 
suffered heavy losses earlier, particularly 
in the Hermann Goering Division.) 

The enemy continued to withdraw on 
the Adriatic flank, where he depended 
more on demolitions and mines than 
on rearguards to 
cover his movements. 
Every tower which 
might serve as an 
observation post was blown up. On 
June 12 patrols moving down the river 
Pescara reported Popoli on Highway 5 
clear, and on the 15th the old walled 
town of Aquila was entered without 
opposition. By the 16th the Allied 
forces entered Teramo, whore they 
made contact with Italian partisans 
who had saved all bridges over the 
Tordino. 


In the mountains oast of Lake 
Bolsena, the Germans had rallied and 
put up a fierce resistance, but after 
being held up south of Narni a British 
armoured division broke through on 
June 13 to penetrate to the town itself, 
after which the advance continued 
north-eastwards on a two Corps front. 
To the right of this division, an Indian 
division thrust north, and by the 15th 
the Corps of which these two divisions 
formed part had reached Terni with 
its railway and road junctions, steel 
works and hydro-electric plant. The 
advance towards Perugia continued 


apace : the enemy was withdrawing so 
fast in this area that Allied troops were 
able (o maintain only slender contact 
with him. Todi, on the left flank, was 
taken on June 15, Foligno, on the right, 
next flay. Assisi, ten miles east of 
Perugia, and the birthplace of Saint 
Francis, was captured intact on the 
181.U. On June 19 Perugia itself was 
1 aken after heavy resistance : elements 
of the Brigade of Guards had fought 
their way into the outskirts on the 18tli. 

Enemy positions to the west of this 
advance wore overrun by an armoured 
division, with an infantry division on 
its right Hank, which broke through 
Bagno regia on June 13, indicting many 
casualties on the enemy and taking 
numerous prisoners. The following day 
armoured and infantry divisions cleared 


THERE WAS SAVAGE FIGHTING AT CHIUSI 
After some of the bitterest fighting in the campaign, South African troops of the 8th Army on 
June zfi, 1944 finally captured Chiusi, west of Lake Trasimene, from which they had been driven 
some days previously. On June 29, Castiglione del Lago, on the shores of the lake, fell 
to forces of the same army. Below, left, South Africans in ruined Chiusi. Right, mopping-up 
operations in Castiglione del Lago. Photos , British Official 













flic east shore of Lake Bolsena and 
reached anrl passed through Orvieto. 
By the 20th Allied troops of the 8th 
Army had entered Chiusi. 

On the 5tli Army front, French and 
American troops cleared the road west 
of Lake Bolsena throughout its length 
on June 14 : they encountered delaying 
positions as they approached (he lateral 
road running from Orvieto to the coast, 
and counter-attacks forced them to 
give some ground, but after making 
contact with an Imperial armoured 
division on their right, the French 
tioops forced the enemy position and 
advanced to take Acquapendento on 
the loth. 

Along the Tyrrhenian coast, American 
troops of the 5th Army encountered 
staunch resistance in the area of Orbe- 
tello. They took Albinia on the 13th 
and crossed the Albinia-Mauciano road, 
to meet determined opposition from the 
162nd (Turcoman) Division at Magliano 
next day. On June 16 they occupied 
Gmsseto, centre of an extensive system 
of airfields, where all bridges across the 
Ombrone had been blown up. 

North of this town, on a front running 
eastwards to Lake Trasimene (reached 
by British troops of the 8th Army on 
June 19), the enemy again attempted 
Bitter Fighting t? ^ldup til* pursuit 

near Lake Wlnughad received 
further reinforcements, 
particularly on the west 
coast, including the 26th Panzer Divi¬ 
sion, the 19th Luftwaffe Field Division 
(from Belgium), and part of the 
16th S.S, (Reichsfuehrcr) Division from 
the Balkans. Elements of seven 
divisions were identified in the Lake 
Trasimene area, where the enemy’s 
resistance was officially described as 
greater than that of “ Caius Flamiuius, 
the Roman Consul over whom Hannibal 
gained such a sanguinary victory on this 
ground in 218 b.c.” The enemy re¬ 
captured Chiusi on June 22, and bitter 
fighting continued for its possession 
until it was finally secured by the 8th 
Army on the 26th. 

Simultaneously with the operations 
on the mainland, the Allied High Com¬ 
mand attacked the island of Elba, 
where the enemy maintained a base for 
U-boats and E-boats and had useful 
observation posts only fifteen to twenty ■ 
miles from the nearest point on the 
coast of Tuscany occupied by the 
advancing 5th Army, The conquest of 
the island was entrusted to a detach¬ 
ment ol the French B Army commanded 
by General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. 
British, French and American warships 
and aircraft took part in the operation, 
which was preceded by a violent bom¬ 
bardment ; the landings were made in 
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EIGHTH ARMY TROOPS IN CENTRAL ITALY 
In July 1944 the Germans stiffly resisted the Allied advance in the mountain approaches to 
Florence, r. British patrols mop up at the important road junction of Umbertide (15 miles north 
of Perugia), which fell on July 6. 2. New Zealanders pursue the enemy through vineyards south 

of Arezzo. 3. Units of The Rifle Brigade on patrol near the Arno : the rear files carry a 
‘ Walkie-Talkie * radio. Photos , British Official 




the eady boim of Tune 17 on the south 
cential and south east Motions of tin 
island In T’lciioh t-— nilf hoop-., Com 
mniflos mil Cohmnl tioops lul hy 
Genual Heim tin The mam 
opposition y\is in the Golfo hi C'rmpo, 
dominated In poneiful enemy IjiNi-ho 
on Capo dEufoli on the 1101 th side of 
the island, mil the landing tlieie was 
f Jlcrtrd with somewhat heivy casualties 
By 7 JO .a m , lion m u , a l.n gi mimbei 
of tloops y\ is ashoii The mam ad 
y.nice was cluectod acioss the island 
at Poitofeiraio, while Gounueis worked 
r . oast along the load 
lenci -v\Inch inns the length 
Rec r a f ,,re ot the south coast By 
’June lh the assault 
lieiches had been eh tied unloading 
both of stoics and m hides yvas pio 
ceednig saint tetoulv and Bottolenaio 
was occupied hy buugalrse tioops 
with tin support of aitillay and nayal 
gun ini ill oignn/ed lisistince on 
1 Iil island ceased at 10 30 a m on tin 
10th A special coininuni(|uc fiom 
Allied Hendrpi ntus state'll, The 
vigorous and lajnd Ally a nee of the 
Biench foires puvented the i>yacua 
tion of all but a small poitioii of the 
enemy gainson, and 1 <SU0 pusoneis, 
most of them Gennans, yveie ciptuied 
A huge quantity of mateual has also 
been abandoned hy the enemy ” On 
the night of June 19—2() German com 
mando troops landed on the north 
instein tip ol the island, but they weri 
at once engaged, and xe-cnihaikccl aftei 
sufteiing losses without having achieved 


U.S. ‘JAPANESE’ TROOPS 
Troops of many origins in America s fighting 
forces included men of Japanese ancestry 
from the Hawaian Islands and elsewhere 
Fighting in Italy with the 5th Army was 
the 442nd Infantry Regiment composed 
of Japanese Americans, which captured 
Follonica on June 24, 1944 Below General 
Mark Clark commanding the 5th Army 
inspects troops of Japanese origin in Italy 
PI i it Ypii \n>l I'mirv PJn fn\ 



then object— 
the rescue of the 
remnants of the 
garrison not 
1 minded up by 
the Ficncli 
O 11 June 21 
Amoncans of 
the 5th Army 
captured the 
small port ol 
Follonica, yvheie 
file442nd In fan - 
tiy Regiment, 
composed ol 
Amcncans of 
Japanese de¬ 
scent, fought 
with distinction. 



The following day patiols pushed ahead 
and entered Piombmo, reported clcai 
of the enemy Capable by normal 
peaie-Ume methods of discharging 
some 700 tons a day, Piomlmia yvas 
cleared and yvorkecl up hy Allied timib 
portntion personnel to handle 4,000 tons 
a day On the 27th Han Vincenzo fell 
after bitter street fighting m which the 
Gei mans had to be driven from house 
after house converted into strongpomts 
Inland, the Ament ans steadily 
ousted tlie enemy from his positions 
along the loads between Grosseto and 
Siena and fioiu Follonica eastwards 
They captured Massa Marittima on 
June 2b Montien, completely des¬ 
troyed by the enemy to block the load 
to Allied tanks, fell on the 26th afti i 
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NORTHWARDS THE GATEWAY TO FLORENCE 
This was the hilly type of country thickly terraced with vines and assiduously cultivated, and most 
favourable to the defence, through which British and Indian troops of the 8th Army (ought their 
way for three weeks to capture the medieval Tuscan city of Arezzo on July 16, 1944 Arezzo, 
which Ires some 40 miles south-east of Florence in the upper Tiber valley, dominates the junction 
of the Tiber and Arno valleys and controls the Ronre-Florence railway Photo, Sntith OJflual 


eighteen hours’ bittei lighting South 
of Monticmno, the US 1st Aimonied 
Division encountered the German 004th 
Tank Battalion, rushed, fiom Poitiers 
Monticiano it sell was captuied on the 
28th only uftei the enemy had been 
tlnven fiom strong defensive positions 
The Picndi meanwhile were slowly 
pushing forward ovet the difficult and 
mountainous country to the west of 
Lake Tiasimene, fighting against tena- 
l ions opposition along the general Ime 
of the upper Orou, until by July 1 
leading elements were within five miles 
of Siena That histone city was taken 
by Piench troops under General Jum 
on the 3rd They had encountered 
stiff resistance as they approached, but 
the Germans, threatened on then left 


flank by the advancing 8th Aimy, 
pulled out of Siena itself without street 
fighting, and the city was found 
absolutely uudamaged with all its art 
treasuies, buildings and picturesque 
streeLs and squares mtact 
Troops of the 8th Army were advanc¬ 
ing up both shores of Lake Tiasimene 
Ou the 29th South Africans entered 
Castiglione del Lago, halfway up the 
western shore, Acquaviva, ou the road 
fiom Chiusi to Siena, and other villages, 
while other 8th Army troops, including 


the British 78th Di\ ision gamed gionnd 
cast ot the lake and noith of Perugia, 
undergoing hear y fighting in the piocess 
Oil June 30 they occupied Coruauo, 
Magione and othei small towns Three 
days later columns advancing on eitliei 
side of the lake made contact north of 
it on the road to Arezzo 
A British armoured car regiment 
probing into the mountains north-east 
of Foligno (captured June 16 —see 
page 3458) advanced to take Camenno, 
a small eity boasting an archlnshopiis 
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and a uniwiv-ity. between this sector 
and the Adriatic, progress was swift, 
and Allied troops advanced fur the 
must port without making contact with 
the enemy. Tliev reached Ascoli and 
crossed the river Tronto on June 18. 
Grottammaro was taken on the 20th, 
and on the 21st IVdaso and Permo were 
captured hy Alpiiris of the Italian Corps 
of Liberation, who had been secretly 
switched from the central to the 
Adriatic front and had fteen responsible 
for the remarkably rapid Allied progress 
in that sector. On the 22nd, however, 
the Allied forces in the coastal sector 
came up against enemy resistance. 
After several days during which Allied 
activity was reduced to patrolling, and 
enemy artillery and mortar fire was 
particularly strong, the Germans aban¬ 
doned the line of the Chieuti river. 
Allied troops crossed it in many places 
on June 30 against, slight opposition. 
Next day Mace rata, capital of the 
Marches province, fell, the Potenza river 
was crossed, ami Recanati captured 




GERMANS USE MINIATURE TANKS 
It was disclosed on February 39, 1944 that in the German counter- 
attacks on the Anzio beach-head a fortnight previously the 309th Panzer 
Grenadiers had made use of miniature ‘ Goliath * tanks. These 
carried about no lb. of explosive, were directed by radio from a distance, 
and detonated by remote control. None reached the Allied lines. 

Here a ‘Goliath ’ is serviced for action. (See also page 3167 ) 
Photo, Associated Press 


GOTHIC LINE WAS ENEMY DEFENCE 
Main German defence in central Italy was the Gothic Line, stretching 
from Pisa to Rimini. On September 12, 1944, dispatches from Allied 
H.Q. stated that the whole line had been strongly developed, the Futa 
Pass, on the road to Bologna, being more strongly fortified and held 
than had been Cassino. Here, Todt-workers in Italy prepare for its 
camouflage-cover a strongpoint embedded in rocky terrain. 

Photo , Associated Press 


although heavy 
rains and exten¬ 
sive demolitions 
hampered the 
advance all along 
this sector of 
the front. 

After the 
enemy positions 
in the Lake 
Trasimene area 
had been success¬ 
fully overcome, 
the German 
armies made a 
further stand 
covering the ap¬ 
proaches to the 
line Leghorn- 
Arezzo - Ancona, 
launching f r e - 
quent and vigor¬ 
ous counter- 
attacks in order 
to gain time for 
the strengthening 
of the SQ-C ailed 
Gothic Line. This 
ran across the 
country from 
Pisa to the Futa 
Pass, north o f 
Florence, and on 


to Rimini, along the 5,000-6,000-foot 
peaks of the Apennines, here constitut¬ 
ing the most formidable mountain 
barrier across Italy and reinforced with 
numerous steel and concrete fortifica¬ 
tions built by the Todt organization 
among the. peaks, steep valleys and 
ravines. A complete Slovak division, 
many German labour battalions, and 
more than 250,000 conscripted Italians 
were reported to be employed on the 
construction of those fortifications. 


The American Corps in the coastal 
sector came up against the stiffest 
resistance the 5th Army had had to 
encounter since the Fanatical 
advance north of Rome. „ „ ‘ ‘ , 

After making rapid pro- Rosi 
gress on Highway 1, 
they captured Cecilia on July 1, where 
there was house-to-house fighting in 
the heavily mined streets. Grossing 
the Cecina river, forward American 
elements on the 4tli reached Rosignano, 
which became, the focus of violent fight¬ 


ing, the German garrison holding out 
with fanatical determination until 


driven from the last house on July 7. 

A few miles inland, on July 3, the 
Americans recaptured after six consecu¬ 
tive attacks, and held, Casole d’Elsa, 
first taken on June 27, but lost again. 
Counter-attacks at Montecatini and 
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Photo, Royal Canadian Navy 













EIGHTH ARMY PATROL IN FLORENCE 


i‘huio, British, uncial 


Although the Germans drew out of Florence on August u, 1944, it was not till ten days later that Allied H.Q. 
announced the city's complete liberation. Main damage caused by enemy demolition was found to be the destruction 
oi the city’s bridges other than the famous Ponte Vecchio. Before their entry into Florence, British troops of the 
Sth Army on the south bank of the Arno were in secret contact by telephone with Italian partisans inside the city 
who, at great risk, smuggled a cable across the river. Here, a British patrol passes the Palazzo Vecchio (on right). 
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GERMAN DEMOLITIONS HELD UP PROGRESS IN THE APENNINES 

The apparently slow progress of the Allied 5th and 8th Armies in Italy was caused as much by demolitions, carried 
out as the Germans retreated, as by the resistance of the actual enemy himself, This was especially so in the Apennines 
where the German forces took full advantage oi the hilly terrain intersected by zig-zag, ribbon-like roads. Allied 
sappers are here repairing the cliff wail at a.hair-pin bend on Route 67 in the Apennines during October 1944, 
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BOMBARDING THE GOTHIC LINE 


By the autumn of 1944 the Allied air forces had virtually swept the Luftwaffe from Italian skies This meant that 
British heavy A A regiments could turn to ground targets, for by means of an adjustable fuse in the nose of a 3*y-inch 
shell the heavy A A guns could be used as field artillery Above, 3 7-mch A A guns of the Royal Artillery in action 
against the Gothic Line Below, British troops of the 8th Army manoeuvre a US 166-mm 1 Long Tom * gun 
across a Bailey bridge over the Sieve River at Borgo Safi Lorenzo, on the mountain road to Faenza, near the Gothic Line 









floutli ot Volten.i ucte icpulsed on 
the 4th Heavy enemy traffic mov mg 
west trom Poggibonsi showed that 

ICesselring was bringing up moie re 
mforcements to oo\ei Leghorn On 

July the Americans dio\e a wedge 
into the enemy positions between 
Poggibonsi and the sea, taking Volten.i 
and driving four miles 1101 th of it In a 
lighting advance on the night of .Tub 
13 14, American and Fiench troops ol 
the Ith Army made the most significant 
gams of a foitniglit, c.iptuung tin 

important heights between the Ceoinn 
and Arno rivers The Amencan column* 
took Chiamii and Peccioh in the Era 
\ alley, while the French, who had 
taken San Gimignano on the 13th 

celebrated Bastille Day by seizing the 
important road junction of Poggibonsi, 
halfway between Arezzo and Leghorn 
Bitter fighting continued on both 
sides of the Chianna valley British 
tioops seized Monte Gastighoue oil 

Allies Cross 3u] y 8 ’ ™puhmg tlnee 
h savage counter-attacks 

. on its reverse slopes 

‘ ' 1,0 On the 15th, the enemy 
evacuated jiositions covering Arezzo, 
winch fell at 9 am on July 16 to 
British aud Indian troops of the 8th 
Army, the enemy having pulled out 
during the piovious night Arezzo, gate 
way to Florence, was a key commmnca 
tions centre of the German line m Italy, 
dominating the junction of the Tiber 
aud Arno valleys, controlling the 
Rome-Florence railway, and lying at 
the mteisection of Highways 69 and 71 

V BRAZILIAN TROOPS IN 
ACTION 

It was officially announced on July 18,1944, 
that a Brazilian Expeditionary Force, under 
General J B Mascarenhas Morals, had 
arrived at Naples It was reported in action 
for the first time with the 5th Army m mid- 
September, during the attack on the Gothic 
Line Below, a Brazilian anti-tank gun is 
hauled across the only bridge left over 
the Serchio Fholo Bniwh Official 



ADVANCE TOWARDS FLORENCE AND THE GOTHIC LINE 
On August 3, 1944 South African troops and a Guards Division of the 8th Army captured 
Impruneta, south of Florence, after a strong defence by the enemy Here British tanks move 
through the town Below, British sappers erect a Bailey bridge across the Arno at Pontassieve, 
around which much fighting took place during August lies in the approaches to the Gothic Line 
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It was found badly damaged, but 
the old cathedral, the town ball and 
the bishop’s nalace were mtact. Next 
day British Guards and South African 
tanks made a first crossing of the Arno 
four miles to the north-west oier a 
budge v Inch they captured mtact On 
the 18th, the Allies reached Montes arcln 
and crossed the rivei on a sivmile fiont 
In the Adriatic sector, Polish tioops 
under General Anders, who had taken 
over on the Pescara river fiom an 
Indian division, and the Italian Corps 
of Liberation pursued the reheating 
enemy to his defensive line noith. of 
the river Musone, capturing Osimo on 
July 2. To ward off the tlueat to 
Ancona, the Germans countei-attaclced 
3407 3 u 1 









OPERATIONS IN THE GOTHIC LINE— 

The German-styled Gothic Line ran through the Apennines, roughly 
from Pisa to Rimini. On September 2, Allied H.Q, announced 
that the 8th Army had broken through the ' elaborately prepared 
defences ’ on a 20-mile front. 1. Panorama from Monte Castiglione, 
captured July 8 , showing the 4,000-foot high Alpi di Catenaia, an 
outpost of the Line. 2. Dug-in tank turret used by the enemy as a 
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—MAIN ENEMY DEFENCE IN CENTRAL ITALY 

strongpoint in the 8th Army’s sector, In the background is a Churchill 
tank. 3. British ‘ Sexton * 25-pdr. self-propelled gun fords the 
River Foglia, first obstacle to the 8th Army's advance. 4. One of the 
many well-prepared infantry positions in the Line. 5. Lt.-Gen. Sir 
Oliver Leese, C.-in-C. 8th Army, watches the fighting. < 5 . Rimini, whose 
capture on September 21 turned the Gothic Line. Photos , British Official 
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ALLIED ADVANCE FROM ROME TO RIMINI 
This map shows the ground conquered by the Allied 5th and 8th Armies in Italy from the fall 
of Rome on June 4, 1944 to the capture of Rimini on September 21, the Futa Pass on the 23rd, 
and the penetration of the Gothic line, last of the enemy's major defence works in the peninsula. 
The area around Florence which is shaded here is shown on a larger scale in page 3472. 


strongly, but vainly. Tlie Allied 
advance continued, and Ancona came 
under Polish lire on tlio lllth. Poles and 
Italians launched a strong attack on the 
last German positions before, the port 
on the 17th, gaining control of Montc- 
bogo, a key position giving observation 
over the port. Next day the Poles 
captured Ancona, the only large port 
between Bari and Venice. They took 
2,00(1 prisoners and virtually destroyed, 
the German 278th Division. The har¬ 
bour was blocked with sunken shipping, 
including the King of Italy’s yacht. 

In the west, the Americans in the 
Era valley, also fighting against very 
determined resistance, advanced to 


capture Pontcdera at the junction of 
the Era and the Arno on July 18, thus 
cutting tlie Pisa-Florence road and 
dividing the German forces south of the 
Arno. Leghorn fell next day in tor¬ 
rential rain to a surprise thrust from 
high ground to the east by the American 
34th Division. The port, third largest 
in Italy, was found completely wrecked. 
The dock area, said dispatches, pre¬ 
sented “ the most complete picture of 
desolation that the 5th Army had seen 
since the start of the offensive on the 
Garigliano.” The quays had been des¬ 
troyed by charges placed every few feet, 
all cranes and warehouses had been 
blown up, roads and bridges wereheavily 
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mined, sixteen ships had been sunk in 
the harbour approaches. TJ.S. engineers 
and British harbour experts, however, 
immediately set to work to get the port 
into usable condition. 

Patrols reconnoitring in tlie direction 
of Pisa came up against strongpoints 
on tlie Fosso d’Arno, a canal linking the 
Arno with the sea and pi sa ’s 

draining the marshland , T ' 

. ,, b , , Monuments 

m the area, Pisa s out- „ 

, . , , , Damaged 

skirts were, probed on 
July 22 and found to bo strongly 
defended, but by the 23rd Allied troops 
were firmly established along the south 
bank of the river for 25 miles from its 
mouth, and held the southern suburbs 
of Pisa. All the bridges had been blown 
up, the crossings were under constant 
fire from tlie Monti Pisani, and it was 
not until September 2 that the city was 
liberated. Its famous Leaning Tower 









was found intact, lull others of its 
monuments had suffered badly, in par¬ 
ticular the Ganijio Santo, 

To the south of 'Florence, the French 
made steady progress, occupying Cor- 
taklo on July 19, Tuvernolle on rlic 
22nd. hv which date both the 5th and 
Sth Armies were within 15 miles of 
Florence, The 8th Army met very 
strong resistance as it moved along the 
Amo and its tributary the Peso. 
Fighting eoutiuued fiercely round Mon- 
tovtirchi. and heavy rain also hampered 
progress: but by July It) Tbiddu, a 
small town in this valley of the Pesu, 
was reached and secured. Monte Sun 
Michele was captured and Montevarehi 
cleared on the 20th, 

British troops were probing the 
slopes of Pratomagno, the 3,700-foot 
high mountain mans round svliieh the 
Arno makes a, great 
bend, by the 23rd. 
New Zealanders, who 
had taken over from 
the French, advanced against strong 
opposition from the German 4-tli 
Parachute. Division, capturing San 
Casciano on the 27th. South African 
troops cleared Merea-tule on the same 
clay. Indian forces fought their way 
into the outskirts of Einpoli, 16 miles 
west of Florence, on the 29th, but 
failed to take it, and by next day had 
cleared most of the country between 


Allies 

Approach 

Florence 


the Pesa and Elsa rivers to their < nn- 
fjnenee with the Arno. In the heights 
live miles south-west of Florence, the 
New Zealanders were fighting hard 
against successive enemy counter¬ 
attacks with Tiger tanks and motorized 
iutnntry, the enemy suffering heavy 
losses from British anil New Zealand 
nitillerv and the fighter bombers of 
the Desert Air Force. 

Farther east, in the valley of the 
upper Tiber, other Indian troops of 
the 8th Army drove the enemy from 
the stubbornly defended Citta di Gas¬ 
tello on July 22, to find this important 
road junction, from which a number ot 
roads radiate towards the main chain 
of the Apennines, heavily mined. Bv 
the 25th they reached the vicinity of 
Ransepolcro. Anghiari, arms- the 
valley, was captured on the ‘29th. 

Along the Adriatic, the Poles reached 
and crossed the Esino river south of 
Chiaravalle on July 19. Next day 
they were across on a fifteen-mile front. 
They encountered strong resistance 
round Ostra, which they took only on 
the 27th. On the 28th they crossed 
the Misa river and entered Senigallia 
where they again had to fight hard 


before securing the town on August 5. 
By the lllli, they had pushed forward 
and secured a bridge-head over the 
fjewino river, two miles from the coast. 

Meanwhile. Ibe Allied forces were 
advancing slowly but steadily on 
Florence. The German radio 

announced on July 1. _ 

i ,i nr ‘ Enemy 

when the Allies were ,, , 

i ,, . Defence of 

tortv lines away, that , 

tt J , , , V i th e Arno 

Hitler had declared 

Florence an open city. " so that ils 
irreplaceable art treasures may he 
preserved,’’ and on August 1 the 
Germans declared that there was " not 
a German soldier in Florence," But 
resistance south and south-west of the 
city grew in intensify as the Allies came 
nearer. Five enemy divisions, includ¬ 
ing the 4th Parachute and 3rd and 29th 
Panzer, were spread m a wide semi-circle 
covering the approaches from the south, 
and the north hanks of the Arno and its 
tributary the Pesa were strougly held. 

Indian troops took Castigliono, eight 
miles south-west of Florence, and 
crossed the Pesa on August 1; New 
Zealanders passed Giogoli, four miles 
from the centre of the city, other Allied 
troops took Impruuetu, and British 


THE BRITISH CROSS THE RUBICON 
Troops of the 8th Army on September 26, 1944 reached the outskirts of Bellaria, eight miles 
north of Rimini at the mouth of the Rubicon—the river famous in history because Julius Caesar 
crossed it in 49 B.C., thereby starting: the Roman Civil War. Below, British infantry cross the 
Rubicon, heading for Savignano. Photo, British D£it ini 




patrols took Incisa on the 3rd. On the 
4th British troops took Bagno a Ripoli 
and Rignano, -while South Africans and 
units of a British Guards Division 
captured Galluzzo and pressed forward 
into the southern outskirts of Florence. 
Reconnaissance patrols found that the 
Germans had destroyed five of the six 
bridges over the Arno. Only the Ponte 
Vecchio, rebuilt in 1345, remained ; but 
the houses at either end of it, many 
of them dating from medieval times, 
had been demolished to create road 
blocks. 


By August 5, the south bank of the 
Arno, including the suburbs of Florence, 
was in Allied hands from Montelupo 


Germans 
Draw Out 
of Florence 


(still held by the enemy) 
to a point four miles 
east of the city’s bound¬ 
aries. An enemy com¬ 


munique stated that German forces 


had withdrawn in the area north of 


Florence; but Allied headquarters said 
that enemy troops were posted along 
the northern bank of the Arno within 


the city limits, snipers were firing across 
the river and were directing mortar aud 
88 mm. gunfire into the south side of 
the city. There was a pause in the 
operations, until August 11 when at 
2.30 p.m. the Germans drew out, 
carrying with them all copper cabling 
from the electric trams, all medical 
and surgical equipment from hospitals 


SOUTH AFRICAN COMMANDER 

The South African 6th Armoured Division— 
commanded from 1943 to 1945 by Major- 
General W. H. Everard Poole, D.S.O.— 
played a distinguished part in the Italian 
campaign* Here General Poole (left) is 
accepting the present of a sporting rifle 
from Lieutenant-General Mark W. Clark, 
U.S. Army, whose appointment as Allied 
C.-in-C. Italy in succession to Field- 
Marshal Alexander was announced on 
November 26, 1944. 



and private practi¬ 
tioners, all machinery 
from the principal 
factories, and much 
loot. 

Officers of A.M.G. 
and food and medical 
supplies were imme¬ 
diately sent across 
the river, but, no 
troops. Sniping by 
Republican Fascist 
Blackshirts, support¬ 
ed by German tank 
and mortar units, was 
encountered in the 
northern outskirts of 
Florence, ancl scores 
of civilians were killed 
and injured when 
German artillery 
shelled the city on 
August 20; but on 
August 21 Allied 
headquarters a 11 - 
liouncetl that Florence 
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THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS TO FLORENCE 


The ancient city of Florence was one of the main objectives of 
the Allied Armies pushing northwards from Rome during the late 
summer of 1944. This map gives some idea of the difficulty of 
the country surrounding the city—which accounted for the 
conquering armies’ slow approach. Though Siena fell on July 3, 
Floience was not completely liberated till August 2i, (See also 


was completely libera- ma P 1,1 P aEe 347°-) 

ted, and that Allied 

patrols were pushing on beyond the A communique issued from General 
city. Though the damage done in Sir Ilenry Mail land Wilson's Mediter- 
Florence was serious, it was much less ranean headquarters (moved from Algiers 
than had seemed at one time likely, to Italy on June 30) on Alliec , Drive 
The city’s movable art, treasures had September 2 said : “ Tho , n to the 
been dispersed about the countryside, full significance of tho Q 0th { C L: ne 
and many of them, found by the recent, fighting in the, 
advancing Allied forces in villas and Adriatic sector can now be revealed, 
farmhouses lying to the south of the Moving swiftly and secretly from 
city, were at once placed in the com- distant concentration areas into 
potent care of the Monuments, Fine position, troops of the 8th Army started 
Arts aud Archives Sub-Commission of from south of the Metauro' river on 


the Allied Forces. 

Bast of Florence, and in the upper 
valleys of the Arno and the Tiber, 
British, Indian, New Zealand and South 
African troops continued to gain ground. 
Rufina, north-east of Rontassieve, was 
evacuated by the enemy on August, 28. 
Bibbiena, on the upper Arno, a strong 
outer bastion of the Gothic Line, was 
captured on the 29th. The main 
fighting had, however, now shifted to 
the Adriatic coastal sector, where the 
Italians liberated Pergola (August 19) 
and Cagli (23rd), and the Poles crossed 
the river Metauro (August 23). The 
Italians entered the important road 
junction of Acqualagna on the 24th. 
Urbiuo, birthplace of Raphael, was 
captured on the 29th, on which day 
Polish troops reached the river Foglia 
at several points, encountering there 
afresh their old stubborn enemy of 
f'assino, the German 1st, Parachute 
Division (see Chapter 302). By the 31st 
the Poles, supported by gunfire from 
H.M. destroyers offshore, held half 
Pesaro, and tanks and infantry had 
crossed the Foglia at several points. 


August 26 and have fought tlicir way 
forward over fifteen miles of most 
difficult, country, with an increasing 
tempo of .battle against stiffening resis¬ 
tance, driving the enemy back to the 
final prepared positions of the Gothic 
Line and inflicting heavy losses on him. 
Without pausing, the 8th Army launched 
a series of powerful attacks against the 
Gothic Line, and have now broken 
through the enemy’s eh) borat civ prepared 
defences on a twenty-mile front to a 
depth of three-four miles. Throughout 
this operation tile 8th Army have been 
ably assisted by the Desert Air Force. 
Thus the last known enemy prepared 
defence line south of the river Po bas 
been successfully breached. . . . The 
advance continues.” 

As tho fighting approached, the tiny 
republic of Son Marino mobilized its 
300-men army and erected along its 
borders large signs with the words 
“ Neutral—Keep Out ” in four lan¬ 
guages. The Poles captured Cattolicn, 
and Canadians crossed the river Conca, 
ou September 3. Opposition grew 
stronger—more German parachute 
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troops weTe fighting as infantry, and 
the 26th Panzer Division came into the 
line. Destroyers of the Royal Navy 
bombarded transports and troop con¬ 
centrations in the Rimini area; and 
prisoners from the German 356th In¬ 
fantry Division, brought to the Adriatic 
front to reinforce the 98th Division, cap¬ 
tured on September 17, said that their 
journey through San Marino (whose 
notices the enemy ignored) had been a 
nightmare of bombing and strafing. 

Heavy rain and violent thunderstorms 
broke over the whole 8th Army front 
on September 9, but fierce fighting 
with heavy casualties on both sides 
continued. British and Indian troops 
stormed Passano and Sansovino, Cana¬ 
dians fought into Coriano, and a largo 
part of file Coriano-Sansovino ridge 
guarding the approaches to Rimini 
was cleared on the 13tli in one of the 
bitterest battles of the Italian campaign 
with merciless hand-to-hand fighting in 
booby-trapped villages. Canadian tanks 
and infantry, overcoming hitter opposi¬ 
tion, crossed the Merano river on the 
1-tth, coming within a mile of Rimini 
airfield, taken on the 19th by Greek 
troops (whose presence with the 8th 
Army was announced for the first time). 

British and Indian troops crossed 
the Ausa on the 18th. Canadians ad¬ 
vancing up the slopes of the mountains 
in the north-east corner 
Fall of of San Marino cncoun- 

Rimini tercd stubborn opposi¬ 

tion from the German 
1st Parachute Division. (The republic 
after its occupation by the 8tli Army de¬ 
clared war on Germany on September 23.) 
On September 20 Canadians broke 
through the San Fortunato ridge, cap¬ 
turing San Lorenzo in Monte, and the 
Greeks came to within 2,000 yards of 
the outskirts of Rimini. On the 21st, 
Rimini fell, after nearly a month of bitter 
fighting, to Greek infantry supported by 
New Zealand armour. The Allied forces 
cleared the deserted town of German 
snipers and crossed the river Marecchia 
just north of it. 

After capturing Pisa on September 2 
(see page 3470), the 5th Army by¬ 
passed the Monti Pisani to occupy 
Lucca on the 6th, Farther inland on 
the same day, Americans entered Prato 
(not cleared, however, till the 10th). 
Advanced elements of the South African 
6th Armoured Division, now fighting 
with the 5th Army, captured Pistoia 
on the 10th. Ponte a Moriano, on the 
river Serchio north of Lucca, fell on 
the 14th. Viareggio on the coast was 
captured on the 16th. In the central 
sector operations were mainly directed 
to the capture of the Futa Pass, some 
22 miles north of Florence. American, 
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British, South African, and Brazilian could not he exploited fully. Yet the 
troops (the last in action for the find greatest credit must be given to 
time and showing considerable aggies- Alexander's armies, so much reduced in 
sive ability) were engaged in fierce strength and of such heterogeneous 
fighting on a wide sector in the moun- composition, for the relentless pressure 
tains north and east of Florence. The they exercised—all the more because 
Pass itself was occupied by Americans it must have been widely realized that 
on September 23 after a ten days’ the transfer of formations to other 
intense struggle. theatres meant that a campaign which 

With its capture, following the fall of earlier seemed likely to be crowned by 
Rimini, Allied headquarters announced a sweeping decisive victory had been 

that the whole Gothic Line between given what was mainly a diversionary 

the Pass and the Adriatic had been object. 

broken. Heavy fighting continued in How successfully that important 
the narrow coastal gup leading to the object was achieved should lie under¬ 
valley of the Po, and British and stood : Kesselring was compelled to fight 

American troops went on to cross the at heavy cost to protect the produce 

river Rubicon ou September 26—an of the Lombardy plain and of the 

event which led General Maitland factories of northern Italy, expending 

Wilson, in a message of congratulation, not only his original force but drawing 

to say, “ I hope that the crossing of reinforcements from other theatres, 

the Rubicon will lead, as with a famous The expenditure of labour anil war 

commander in the past, to a decisive material to which lie was put alone 

victory and the destruction of Kessel- justified a diversionary campaign in 

ring’s army.” But torrential rains view of the major Allied operation-* 

began all along the line, and major elsewhere. Future historians may ques- 

operations in Italy were at an end tion whether the Italian campaign as 

until the following spring. originally conceived was good strategy ; 

It was of course disappointing that but of its value eventually as a diver- 

Kesselring’s defeat at Cassino in May aionary operation there can be no doubt. 

GERMAN OUTPOST IN THE FUTA PASS 
Important keypoint in the Gothic Line defences was the Futa Pass in the Etruscan Apennines, 
on the highway between Florence and Bologna, which fell to U.S. troops of the 5th Army on 
September 23, 1944. This captured turret of a German Tiger tank, mounted in concrete, had 
been an enemy outpost covering the road leading to the Pass. P/iaio, British OffinnI 
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OCTOBER 1944 


Diary of the War 


October 1. British 2nd Army ic- 
polsed Herne attack N. of Nijmegen. 
Germans at Calais surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally; TJ.S. 7th Army captured 
Hcmborvillers near Belfort Gap. olh 
Army took Monto Capella (Italy). 

October 2. U.S. 1st Army broke 
tlu'ough Siegfried Line between Aachen 
and Geilonkirchen. U.S.A.A.F. heavily 
attacked Kassel, Hamm, Cologne. 

October 3. R.A.F. Lancasters breached 
sea-dyke at Westkapelle (Walchercn). 
U.S, 1st Army took Ubacli. U.S. 3rd 
Army stormed Fort Driant (Metz) outer 
defences. Sixty-hour truce began at 
Dunkirk. Polish Home Army in Warsaw 
surrendered after 03 days. Russians 
captured Hiiu Maa (Estonia). Malta 
blackout lifted. 

October 4. U.S.A. 15th A.F. bombed 
Munich. It.A.F attacked U-boat pens 
at Bergen (Norway), Russians took Bor 
and Vladimirorao (Yugoslavia). Land 
Forces Adriatic entered Patras (Greece), 
landed in Albania. 14th Army out 
Tiddim (Burma) in enemy’s rear. 

October 4-5. British and Greek 
regular troops landed in Greece. 

October 5. U.S.A. 8th A.F. heavily 
bombed Cologne and Rheine. R.A.F. 
attacked Wilhelmshaven and Saarbriicken. 
Flying-bombs over London after five-day 
lull. Russians landed on Snare M.ia 
(Estonia); freed Panclicvo (Yugoslavia). 

October 6. Canadians established 
bridge-head across Leopold Canal. Gen. 
l’.itlmi’s troops advanced lliraugh Foret 
do Parroy, east of Lunevilie. U.S. 7tli 
and French 1st Annies closed in on 
Lc Tlilllot (Vosges). Heavy U.S.A.A.F. 
attacks on llarburg, Hambuig, Berlin. 
Russians entered Hungary. Yyssi Koi- 
lunrnik (Czocboslovakin) liberated by 
Czech 1st Army. Samos occupied by 
British and Greek troops. 

October 7. R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. 
made heaviest daylight attacks of the 
war on Germany, including tile Ruhr. 
R.A.F. bombed dykes at Flushing; Hoods 
cut Walcliorcn almost in half. Kembs 
dam (Abaca) collapsed under direct hits 
by R.A.F. 8th Army crossed Fiumicino 
(Iialy). Russians captured Knresaare 
(I'Rlonin). Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
ended. 

October fl. U.S. 1st Army encircled 
Aachen. Walclieron under Canadian 
artillery lire. Russians broke into 
Central Lithuania. Firms captured Kemi, 
last occupied port. Corinth occupied by 
British and Greek troops. U.S. forces 
landed on Gniakayo (Palaus). Japanese 
took Foochow (China). West Africans 
captured Mowdok (Arakan, Burma). 
Death of Wendell Wiilkie. 

October 9. 0.8, 1st Army captured 

Schaurenbcrg. British and Canadian 
troops established bridge-heads west of 
Terneuzen (Netherlands). U.S. 3rd Fleet 
attacked Ryukyu Islands for the first time. 
Removal of Direction Signs Order (1010) 
revoked in Britain. Mr. ChurcliiU anil 
Mr. Eden arrived in Moscow. 

October 10. Americans demanded 
surrender of Aachen within 24 hours. 
Russians reached Baltic Coast, cutting 


German escape rouLe betv con Lilian, 
Windau and Riga. Land Forces Adriatic 
took Snranda (Albania). U.S. forces landed 
on Bnirokuscru (Palaus). U.S.A.A.F. 
attackedBalikpiipan(Boriieo) oil refineries. 
Weather reports published in Britain .liter 
two (instead of ten) days’ delay. 

October 11. Canadians took Woens- 
drecht and cut off Germans in Scheldt 
islands from mainland. R.A.F. again 
bombed Walchercn. On expiration of 
ultimatum, Americans began mass- 
bombarding and dive-bombing Aachen. 
Russians captured Cluj, capital of Tran¬ 
sylvania, andSzeged(Hungary). 8thArmy 
entered San Lorenzo (Italy). 

October 11-13. ITravy U.S. carrier- 
borne attacks on Formosa, 307 enemy 
pianos destroyed, 27 ships sunk, 02 ships 
damaged for the loss of 08 U.S. aircraft. 

October 12. Aachen suburbs entered. 
British 2nd Army capLured Overioon 
(Holland). Britisli-bnsed Mosquitoes at¬ 
tacked targets in Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. Russians reached Baltic 
coast above Mcmel. 

October 13. Athens and tlio I’irnous 
liberated. Russians freed Riga. U.S. 
troops cleared Gesso (Italy). Land Forces 
Adriatic liberated Corfu. 

October 13-15. U.S. task force 
attacked Formosa day and night. 

October 13-16. U.S. carrier-borne 
attacks on Philippines. 

October 14. R.A.F. Lancasters nnd 
Ilalifaxes dropped 4,500 tons of bombs 
on Duisburg, dropping a further 5,001) by 
night. U.S.A. 7th Air Force raided two 
Jima (Volcano Islands). 

October 14-15. China-based Super- 
Fortresses raided Formosa. 

October 15. R.A.F. Lancasters at¬ 
tacked Sorpe Dam (Ruhr.) and Wilholms- 
haven. Russians took Potsamo (Finland). 
Germans on Naxos (Aegean) surrendered. 
Hungary asked for armistice. U.S.A.A.F. 
again bombed Balikpapan (Borneo) and 
Mindanao (Philippines). Allied aircraft 
bombed Tiddim. 

October 16. British 2nd Army patrols 
crossed Lower Rhine, west of Arnhem. 
Aachen encircled. Americans withdrew 
from Fort Driant. 8th Army gains on 
Piociatello river and Via Emilia (Italy). 
Szalasy seized power in Hungary. U.S.A. 
Uth A.F. sank shipping at Hongkong. 
China-based Super-Fortresses made third 
attack on Formosa. 

October 17. Centre of Aachen 
entered. Lemnos taken by Allies; 
Scarpanto (Dodecanese) occupied by 
forces of Royal Navy. Fusion of F.F.I. 
with French regular army. 

October 18, British 2nd Army look 
Venraij (Netherlands). Bonn heavily 
attacked by R.A.F. Russians entered 
Slovakia on a 170-mile front. Hitler and 
Himmler announced formation of Vollcs- 
stiirm. Greek Government of National 
Unity in Athens. U.S.A.A.F. attacks on 
Leyte, 

October 19. Russians took Eydt- 
kulinen (E. Prussia). 8th Army entered 


Cesena (Italy). 1 till Army recaptured 
Tiddim (Burma). Death of Col. Denys 
Reilz, High Commissioner in Loudon for 
8. Africa. 

October 20. I'.S. troops landed un 

Leyte (Philippines) in strength, Aachen 
captured. Russians cleared Belgrade; 
captured Debrecen (Hungary). 8Ui Army 
in Cesonnt ico, near Rimini. British Land 
Forces Greece took Tlichcs. 14th Army 
occupied Hnka (Burma). 

October 21. SUi Army drove enemy 
back to Savio River; Gescna cleared. 
Tito’s forces took Dubrovnik. lted 
Army captured Raja (Hungary). Royal 
Navy shelled Nicobar Islands. 

October 22. Canadians captured 
Breskens (Holland). Red Army occupied 
Nyii'egluiza(Hungary), crossed (lie ltivcr 
Hava, near Belgrade. Mill Army entered 
L'ervia. Mr. Churchill homo from Moscow. 

October 23. Do Gaullo Government 
recognized by Great Britain, U.8. and 
U.S.S.R. R.A.F. gave Essen its heavies! 
raid to date. Soviet forces crossed East 
Prussian border. 

October 23-25, Great sea-air battle olf 
Leyto: Japanese navy virtually destroyed. 

October 24. British 2nd Army 
heavily engaged in s'Hrrtogenbosch. 6tli 
Army Look Monte Belmonte (Italy). 
U.S. (ith Army progressed on all seclois 
on Loyte. 

October 25. Fort Fredenk-Heiulrik 
south of Scheldt, freed. Russians com¬ 
pleted elcaranoe of northern Transylvania; 
entered Norwny and raptured Kirkeues. 
China-based Super-Fortresses bombed 
Omiiru (Japan), 

October 26. British and I'nnadians 
landed oil South Bcvelmid. Red Army 
took Muultacevo (Munkdcs) and many 
otiicr towns in Rut hernia. All east coast 
of Leyto in U.S. hands. Death ul 
Dr. Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

October 27. Tilburg, Borgen-op-Zoom, 
s’llortogeubosch liberated. Russians freed 
Uzhorod, capital of ltuthonia. U.S. 
landing on Samar (Philippines). Sweden 
to recognize De Gaulle Governmeul. 

October 28. R.A.F. bombed T T -bnnt 
pens at Bergen, made heaviest attack to 
ilato on Cologne. S.S. troops occupied 
Banska Bystricu (Czechoslovakia). Polish 
troops of 8lh Army took Predappio, 
birthplace of Mussolini. Allies and 
Bulgaria signed armistice. Recall of 
Gen. SLihvell announced in Washington. 

October 29. Canadians freed Goes (S. 
Bevelond); Poles liberated Breda. R.A.F. 
bombed Tirpitz off Tromso. Tito’s troops 
captured Split (Dalmatia). Aircraft of 
U.S. 3rd Fleet attacked Manila harbour. 

October 30. Canadians captured 
Rosendaal (Netherlands). U.S. 3rd 
Army took MniziM'es-les-Motz (France). 
Organized resistance ceased on Leyte. 

October 31. Poles crossed river Mark 
(N.W. of Breda); British reached Maas 
nnd established bridge-head. Daring 
R.A.F. raid on Gestapo H.Q, at Aarhus 
(Denmark). Gen. A. C. Wedemeycr, 
succeeding Gen. Stilwcll, arrived in 
Chungking, 
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Chapter 340 

CLEARING THE ENEMY FROM THE DANUBE 

Soviet advances in the north during the summer of 1944, described in Chapters 
318 and 329 , were matched by others as striking in the south, which are the 
subject oj this chapter. The Germans were driven out of Rumania and Bulgaria, 
and from the greater part of Hungary, in the course of the campaigns recorded 
here by the Military Editor , Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn 


D uring the summer of 1944 the 
Rumanian front remained vir¬ 
tually stabilized on the line 
established in the spring (see page 3081). 
Jassv, Kishinev and Benderi were still 
in German hands, but Yon Klei.it, in 
spite of many attempts, had failed to 
drive the Russians out of the bridge¬ 
heads they had established across the 
Dniester in rear of his position. He had 
.strengthened his defences but had not 
been reinforced, and he had to depend 
largely on Rumanian troops of doubtful 
reliability. On August 20 the Russians 
resumed the offensive, and clearly had 
made ample preparation for it in spite 
of the demands of their main front in 
Poland. Presumably the chief reasons 
for postponing the offensive so long 
were to avoid opening a new front until 
the main offensive in Poland showed 
signs of losing its momentum, and to 
allow time for Rumania to become 
fully convinced that she had little to 
fear from Germany if she deserted an 
ally who had so ruthlessly sacrificed her 
armies and interests. Russia’s assur¬ 
ance, given in April, that she had no 
designs against Rumania and had only 
entered Rumanian territory as a mili¬ 
tary necessity in her war with Germany 
(see page 3321), was clearly a move in 
diplomatic warfare. 

It was quickly apparent that both 
from the military and political stand¬ 
point the offensive had been skilfully 
timed, Following a devastating artillery 
and air bombardment, in 
Jassy three days infantry and 

Captured tanks broke through the 

German defences. On 
August 22, General Malinovsky, who had 
taken over command of the 2nd Ukrain¬ 
ian Army from Marshal Koniev, captured 
Jassy. General Tolbukhin, who had 
replaced Malinovsky ill command of the 
3rd Ukrainian Army, attacked simul¬ 
taneously, and breaking out of his 
bridge-head south of Benderi on a wide 
front on August 23 captured that town 
and also Akkerman, on the west side 
of the Dniester estuary, securing pos¬ 
session of the train ferry there. Next 
day the two commanders in conjunction 
took Kishinev, the capital of Bes¬ 
sarabia,, and Malinovsky secured Roman 
and Bacan on the railway that runs 
along the west bank of the Seret. 


Tolbukliin’s operation with Malinov¬ 
sky in the capture of Kishinev meant 
that Von Kleist’s positions had been 
shattered along the whole line, and that 
the Russian armies were free to advance 
in an unbroken front or to diverge 
towards particular objectives. The 
military victory iras outstanding, and 
it brought about the political result? 
for which diplomatic influences had pre¬ 
pared the way (see page 3322). 

It was soon apparent that. King 
Michael had carried the bulk of his 
army with him, for when Tolbukhin 
reached the Galati line on which the 
Rumanians might have rallied, he 
encountered little serious opposition. 
This historic gateway into Rumania 
between the Carpathians and the 
marshes of the Danube delta is poten¬ 
tially one of the strongest positions for 
strategic defence in Europe. Protected 
on one flank by the Black Sea and 
marshes, and on the other by the Seret 


and the Carpathians, the gap can be 
attacked only across the main stream 
of the Danube—an almost impossible 
operation until the fortresses of Galafi 
and Ismail have been captured. 

Thft-e fortresses have stood not able 
sieges in the past, but on this occasion 
they offered little resistance, Tolbukhin 

capturing Ismail by T „ , 

, 1 T , „„ Ismail and 
storm on August 26 and r . . 

Galati the following p a[! 
day. Malinovsky, the 
axis of whose advance had been directed 
south-west and west across the Seret 
and the Carpathian foothills, met with 
equal success. His immediate objec¬ 
tives were to secure the Ploesti oil¬ 
fields before they could be sabotaged 
and to reach Bucharest as soon as 
possible in order to strengthen the now 
Government's position and to anticipate 
the reactions of the Germans and pro- 
Axis elements. Sending his tanks in 
advance, he overran all attempts at 





SECOND UKRAINIAN ARMY CAPTURES JASSY 
On August 22,1944, it was announced that the 2nd Ukrainian Army, under General Malinovsky, 
had in three days' fighting penetrated the powerful German defences and captured Jassy, second 
’jt city of Rumania, on their way towards the Galati Gap and the Ploesti oilfields. Here Rumanians 
* surrender to their Russian captors in one of Jassy’s rubble-strewn streets. 
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resistance. On August 30 lie took 
Bloesti ami oil the following day he 
eiiteied Buchaiest. 

The speed and power ot this thrust 
had proved ine.sistible. At Focsam 
the Germans made a stand before, 


after some sharp fighting, they weie 
oveipoweied (August 27). But their 
main attempt to halt the Eussian 
advance was at Buzau, about forty 
miles shoit of Ploesti Here they had 
time to bring up two mechanized 
divisions and a large amount of artillery, 
in part anti-aii ciaft guns from the 
Ploesti defences. It was quite a stiong 
force, and with the ground favourable 
to defence it might have caused con¬ 
siderable delay. But admirable co- 
oidinatiou of tank, artillery and air 
power in an attack delivered with great 
determination achieved rapid success. 

Apart from the political objects 
gained, the Eecl Army hurl inflicted 
disastrous losses on the enemy. In the 
five days August 20 to 
25, Axis losses amount¬ 
ed to 205,000 killed or 
captured, 200 planes, 
664 tanks and self-propelled guns and 
over 3,000 guns of various calibres. 
Of the 30 German divisions Von Kleist 
is believed to have had under his 
command, including reset ves and the 
garrisons of Ploesti and oilier centres, 
about half were totally lost 
While Malinovsky was dealing with 
the situation inland, Tolbukhm, having 
crossed the Danube, was given the task 
of securing possession of the ports on 
the coast in co-operation with units ot 
the Black Sea Fleet—their capture 
and the shipping in them would greatly 
improve communications in further oper¬ 
ations. The Suliiia mouth of the Danube 


Huge 

German 

Losses 


was cleaied oil August 28 ; naval detach¬ 
ments captured Sulma and other Soviet 
forces took Tulcea foity miles upstream. 
On the following day Const anza was 
taken by a combined operation. 

There remained, however, Bulgaria 
to be dealt with She had not been at 
war with the Soviet Union, only with 
the western Allies, from whom ‘-lie 
was now attempting to secure favoui able 
armistice terms. But she was still 
harbouring many Germans, German 
shipping and aircraft weie using hoi 
ports and airfields, and her I mops weie 
actively co-operating with the Germans 
m Yugoslavia (see page 3324). Apail 
fiom political considerations, this was 
a situation which could not ho toleiatcd 
on military giomuls, and the resulting 
exchanges aLe described in page 3325. 
The Soviet Union dcclaied war on 
Bulgaiia on September 5, and Tolbuklun 
crossed the fioniier between Gimgiu 
and the const on the 8th, occupying 
Varna and Euschuk; but active opera¬ 
tions ceased on the S)th following 
Bulgaria's declaration of war against 
Germany on the 8th. Forces under 
Tolbuklun (whose promotion, together 
with that of Malinovsky, to Marshal 
of the Soviet Union was announced 
on September 12) passed through Sofia 
on September 16 on their way to the 
Yugoslav frontier. After some hesita¬ 
tion, Bulgarian troops which had been 
co-operating with the Gcimans m the 
Moiava valley against Marshal 'Tito 
turned against their former allies. 
Thereafter they took part in Russian 
operations in this region, designed to 
assist Tito's partisan armies and to 
interrupt the communications of the 
German forces m Gicere and Yugo¬ 
slavia. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON KLEIST 

Berlin announced on Maich 21, 1944, that 
Field-Marshal von Kleist was directing 
operations in south Russia. No mention 
was made of Field-Marshal von Manstem, 
up till then in supicme command on this 
fioilt. At the opening of the Danube 
campaign described in this chapter Von 
Kleist was lepoited to have 30 divisions 
under his command. Photo, Planet Ntun 




little news oi these operations was, 
however, given and Malinovsky for a 
long time was to hold the stage. His 
lightning exploitation, of the original 
break-through had already had fnr- 
loaeliiug results, Uis capture of the 
Ploesti oilfields had not only deprived 
the Germans of their in.iui source of 
natural oil—incidentally forcing them 
to rely on synthetic production, far 
more vulnerable! to air attack—bill had 
also seem ed a con¬ 
venient source of 


FALL OF 
BUCHAREST 
One of Moscow's big¬ 
gest salvos proclaimed 
on August, 31 the 
entry into Bucharest 
of troops of the 2nd 
Ukrainian Army ' as 
the result of a swift 
offensive.’ The 
Soviet attack on the 
Rumanian capital 
was spear-headed by 
armour of the 4th 
Guards Corps under 
Lieutenant-Ge n e 1 a 1 
Kravchenko Red 
Army tanks are here 
seen moving up 
through Bucharest on 
their way to the front. 
They were given a 
warm welcome. 
Photo, 

UJ 3 .HH Official 
3 - 17 G 
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WITH YUGOSLAVIA’S LIBERATION ARMY 
The Soviet High Command announced on September 30, 1944, that the Red Army had entered 
Yugoslavia, south of Turnu Severm. Two days later Marshal Tito’s H.Q. disclosed that the 
Russians and the Yugoslav Army of National Liberation had linked up some eighty miles from 
Belgrade Here, Yugoslav troops enjoy an open-air meal provided by the people of Brus. 
Photo, Planet News 


fuel for Ills own use, fot the wells and 
refineries had not been completely 
sabotaged, Ilis arrival in Bucharest 
definitely determined the .attitude of 
Rumania. On September 12 she 
.accepted the armistice teims offered 
by the Allied Powers, and undertook 
to wage war against Germany and 
Hungary under Soviet command Al¬ 
ready Rumanian troops had actively 


co-operatocl, but this agreement regu¬ 
lated the situation pending the beginning 
of a more ambitious campaign directed 
against Hungary and the southern 
flank of Germany’s eastern front. 


Leaving a force to complete the 
annihilation of remnants of Von Kleist’s 
army, surrounded and still holding out 
in the Kishinev position, Malinovsky 
organized his army 111 three main 
groups, The northern group was 
directed west towards northern Tran¬ 
sylvania and the eastern tip of Slovakia, 
in pursuit of patties of Germans that 
had been holding the foothills of the 


SOVIET FORCES ENTER BULGARIA 

News that the Red Army had crossed the Dubruja frontier into Bulgaria without opposition was 
put out from Moscow on September 8, 1944. Among places captured was Varna, Bulgaria’s 
largest seaport, which fell to the 3rd Ukrainian Army and the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. Below, 
left, Russian supplies stream over a pontoon bridge across the Danube. Right, Soviet motor- 
boat patrols enter Varna haibour Photo s. Pictorial Press 






THE RED ARMY SWEEPS THROUGH HUNGARY 

An Order at the Day on October n, 1944, stated that troops of the 2nd Ukrainian Army under liVRl port SOUth-WOrtt of BucluilOst, < 111(1 
Marshal Malinovsky had captured Cluj, capital of Transylvania ; forced the River Tisza, and OltCllita. But it WAS IllC Capture of 

occupied Szeged, Hungary's second largest city, 90 miles S.E. of Budapest. Here, Red Army Craiova lllld Pilosli Oil September 5 , 

forces cross the Tisza. Below, Soviet troops enter Szeged [‘holm Planet Naim: Pictorial Pren TlU'llU Sovurill ill Ilu“ oast end 

of the Iron Gate on tho following day 
that proved how completely and rapidly 
Rumania proper had been liberated. 

The question remained, however, 
whether the Germans, reinforced and 
with the aid of Hungarian troops, 

would bo aide to hold T> , 
rn 1 < Russian 

Jransvlviinia and pro- „„ . . 

•„ r , ■ , 1 , Threat to 

vent Malinovsky s .. 

Hungary 

armies reaching the. 

Hungarian plain. The country was 
difficult, lending itself to defence, and 
Malinovsky’s lines of communication 
were rapidly lengthening. In particular 
the spurs of the, Transylvanian Alps 
which reach the Danube at the Iron 
Gate appeared to be. a formidable 
obstacle to flic further advance of hi.s 
main group. 

Russian pressure was, however, being 
exerted on so wide a front that the 
Germans were left in doubt where to 
Carpathians on Von Kleist’s left, less difficult. By September 4 the concentrate. Their tendency appears 

This was particularly difficult country mountain passes had been forced, and to have been to hold firmly in the 

and it was held by a considerable the important railway centre of Brasov north, possibly in order to retain the 

German force that had not been heavily captured. The southern group, formed passes over the northern Carpathians 
involved in the defeat; progress was by the reinforcement of the spearhead and to maintain a wedge between the 

therefore slow in the face of determined that had reached Bucharest, was the Russians in Poland and those in Tran- 

rearguard resistance. strongest and most mobile. Its line of sylvania ; for at this time Malinovsky’s 

The central group struck across the advance lay along the north bank of the central group was making marked 

southern Carpathians where they merge Danube, and by September 3 it had progress and swinging north-west to- 

into the Transylvanian Alps, and here cleared a forty-mile stretch of the wards the valley of the upper Maros, 

resistance was weaker and the going Danube between Giurgiu, an important threatening Cluj, an important centre 
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RED ARMIES SWEEP THROUGH .THE BALKANS 

The area in the Danube Basin over which were fought the southern 
operations of the resumed Soviet offensive in the summer of 1944 is 
shown here. The campaign began on August 20, the 2nd Ukrainian 
Army under General Malinovsky capturing Jassy in Bessarabia two 
days later. It culminated with the encirclement of Budapest on 
December 26, when over 200,000 enemy troops were invested in the 
fortress-capital of Hungary, which did not fall until February 1945. 


of railway communication and capital 
of Transylvania. By September 11 
it had captured Sigliisoara (Segcsvar) 
and Alba-Julia in the Maros valley; 
heavy fighting took place in this area. 

If the Germans were confident that 
Malinovsky’s southern group could bo 
held up by weaker forces at the Iron 

Russians ^ ^ they 'vote 
Reach hmiy mistaken, for by 

Yugoslavia a , brilliant advance ov f 
the mountains the 

position was turned and the Russians 
emerged in the plain beyond, 
capturing Timisoara (Temesvar) on. 
September 19 and Arad on the 22nd. 
Spreading south-west of the former 
town, the left wing of this group 
entered Yugoslav territory on the 
north bank of the Danube, closing in 
towards Belgrade and to the lower 
reaches of the Tisza, the tributary of 
the Danube which forms the chief 
obstacle to an advance westwards 
across the plain of Hungary. The 


right wing of this group advanced 
north-west from Arad, and on October (i 
captured Bekescaba and other towns 
across the Hungarian frontier. By this 
time the Russians had joined Tito's 
troops on both banks of the Danube, 
for on September 30 Tolbukhin’s ad¬ 
vanced guards had made contact with 
them south of Turnu Severin, and 
Malinovsky was now co-operating with 
them north of Belgrade. 

The pressure exercised hy Malinov¬ 
sky’s central group towards Cluj, threat¬ 
ening the German main line Df supply 
for their northern forces, had been 
largely instrumental in bringing about 
a favourable situation for a further 
advance into Hungary, for it had com¬ 
pelled the Germans to throw their 
reserve Armoured Division into the 
fight. They were therefore unable to 
stop the Russian southern group, the 
right wing of which swung northwards 
towards Debrecen and farther to the 
west of it. With their rear thus 


threatened, the Germans could not 
maintain the fight at Cluj, which fell 
to the Russians on October II. 

The left wing of Malinovsky’s south 
group, thrusting west, crossed the 
Tisza and took Szeged on the same 

date. Continuing its . 

, , ■, Malinovsky 

advance westwards, it „ 

, , ,, , , , Crosses the 

reached the east hank _. 

of the Danube in the 
neighbourhood of Baja on October 2], 
but it made no attempt to cross the 
river pending developments ou other 
sectors of the front. 

In the mountainous country to the 
north, progress was slow, resistance 
was stubborn, and exceptionally heavy 
autumn rains increased the difficulties 
of the terrain. But on October 18 it 
was announced that General Petrov’s 
4th Ukrainian Army had crossed the 
Carpathian passes from the north and 
had entered Slovakia on a 170-mile 
front, thus threatening the rear of the 
Germans in northern 
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FALL OF BELGRADE 


and holding out, an early prospect of 
joining Lands with Malinovsky’s north¬ 
ern group. Malinovsky’s central group 
also had considerable success, capturing 
Debrecen on October 20. The Germans 
lost heavily in these encounters and 
were induced to concentrate their 
reserves in north-east Hungary in 
hopes of holding the line of the upper 
Tisza. After reaching Baja, Malinovsky 
therefore swung his left wing north¬ 
wards, clearing the east bank of the 
Danube, with the intention of pene¬ 
trating between Budapest and the 
Germans in the Tisza valley. 

Meanwhile Tolbukhiu’s armies and 
the Bulgarians south of the Danube 
had since the beginning of October been 
active. Their objectives were first to 
gain possession ol 
Belgrade the Morava valley, 
Captured through which ran 
the main line of 
communication and retreat of the 
German troops in Greece and southern 
Yugoslavia, and then to advance on 
Belgrade. Tolbukhiu’s main army oper¬ 
ated in the northern part of the Morava 
valley while the Bulgarians, stiffened 
with Russian troops, turned south along 
the valley, operating towards Skoplje, 
through which an alternative line of 
German communication ran north-west. 
By the middle of the month the Nin- 
Belgrade railway had been cut by the 
Russians and, after surrounding a 
German force south-east of Belgrade, 
Soviet advanced guards were fighting in 
the suburbs of the city. The Bul¬ 
garians had also captured Ni« and had 
penetrated southwards as far as Vranje. 
After annihilating the force surrounded 
to the south-east Toibulthin, in co-opera¬ 
tion with Tito’s troops, on October 20 
completed the capture of Belgrade. 
(ties illus. in page 33(51.) 

It would seem that about this time 
Tolbuldiin must have begun to move 
the main body of his forces across the 
Danube, relieving Malinovsky’s troops 
which had been clearing Yugoslav 
territory north of the river, although 
part of his force continued to advance 
along the south bank, crossing the 
Sava on October 22. On October 28 
Apatin, on the east bank of the Danube, 
a short distance above the mouth of 
the Dra.va, was captured, and the 
Bulgarians were making good progress 
in the south, capturing Skoplje, virtually 
their final objective, on November 15. 

Petrov’s army and Malinovsky’s 
northern group were also making steady 
if slow progress. The former captured 
Uzhorod, capital of Ruthenia, on 
October 27, and the latter completed the 
clearance of northern Transylvania by 
capturing Satu Mare on the Hungarian 
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The capital of Yugoslavia was finally freed 
on October 20, 1944, by troops of the 3rd 
Ukrainian Army co-operating with the 
Yugoslav National Army of Liberation. The 
victorious Russian units were later given the 
name of ' Belgrade ' divisions. Above, 
shattered enemy equipment strews the 
road to Belgrade. Right, Soviet sappers 
mine~detecting in the capital. 

PhotoPictorial Press ; Planet News 

frontier (October 25). Malinovsky's 
central group had also reached the 
upper Tisza in the Tokaj region about 
the same date. 

Main interest was, however, centred 
on the wheel northwards of Malinovsky’s 
left between the Tisza and the Danube 
which had started after reaching the 
Danube at Baja (October 21), for as it 
progressed it cleared the crossing of 
the middle Tisza and was beginning to 

UZHOROD CAPTURED 

Capture of Uzhorod, north* Carpathian 
capital of Ruthenia and described as 1 a 
big communications centre and an impor¬ 
tant stronghold in the enemy's defences, ’ 
on October 27, 1944, virtually completed 
the clearance of Ruthenia. It is 170 miles 
north-east of Budapest. Below, Red Army 
officers inspect an emergency bridge at 
Uzhorod—erected in 48 hours. 





LITTLE SHIPS FOUGHT ON THE DANUBE 
A prominent part in the initial stages of the Soviet campaign in the Danube Basin was played by 
the Russian Black Sea Fleet which assisted in the capture of Constanza (August 29) and Varna 
(September 8) Later, monitors attached to the fleet opeiated right up the Danube as far as 
Budapest in support of the Red Aimies. Above, Soviet monitors in Rumanian waters. Below, 
units of the German Danube Flotilla on patrol Photos, Putin m l Preys ; Amnciittul Piess 



menace Budapest. By November 1 
Kecskemet, halfway between the two 
rivers, was reached and three days 
later Bzolnok, where the main railway 
to Budapest crosses the Tisza, was 
captured. As the advance proceeded 
the east bank of the Danube was 
steadily cleared, and on November 14 
an important German bridge-head at 
Solt south of Budapest was liquidated. 
Round Pest, the part of the city on the 
east bank, the Germans had constructed 
a heavily fortified defensive zone and 
had brought up reserves to hold it in 
strength. Malinovsky closed on this 
position from the south-east, but, 
evidently judging that he was not yet 
in a condition to drive home the attack, 
continued his advance northwards in 
order to cut the communications between 


the city and the German forces in 
north-east Hungary. On November 25 
he captured Hatvan, on the railway 
running north-cast from Pest, and on 
November 30 Eger, an important centre 
still farther north-east. The Germans 
opposing Malinovsky’s north and central 
groups and in eastern Slovakia were 
thereby forced to rely for their com¬ 
munications on the railway running 
to Bratislava on the north side of the 
Danube and on those that followed 
circuitous routes through Slovakia. To 
protect these lines they bad been 
fighting hard at Cop till it was captured 
on November 23, and even more fiercely 
at the important town and railway 
junction of Miskolc which they did not 
lose till December 3. 

While Malinovsky was thus threaten- 
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mg Budapest from (he east and was 
well on his way to dear the whole of 
Hungary east of flic Danube, Tolbuklnn 
again suddenly stepped into the lime¬ 
light. On November 29 it was announced 
Hint his army had crossed the Danube 
north of the Drava, and lmd broken 
through the German defences on its 
light bank to a depth of 25 miles on a 
‘■lO-nule front. It wan just over a month 
since Malinovsky lmd readied the river 
here and then turned north nlong the 
east lunik. It is dear, therefore, that 
during that period Tolbukhiu had 
transferred liis army across the river 
from Belgrade and, cutting the corner 
of its sharp bend, hud regrouped to 
cross it again ; thereby avoiding the 
obstacles formed by the tributaries 
on the right bank and securing closer 
contact with Malinovsky. 


New Surprise 
Grossing of 
the Danube 


Tins new crossing in face of opposition 
had been a daunting project, for the 
ground was marshy and intersected by 
canals and minor channels of the river. 
Once lignin, however, 
the Germans, apparently 
deeming the river im¬ 
passable, were caught By 
surprise mid with inadequate forces. The 
Tins,sinus, as on ninny previous occasions, 
showed themselves to be past masters 
in the art of crossing great rivers. 
Pool holds on the west Bank were 
gained by (lie surprise crossing of small 
parties, and although the Germans made 
tierce local counter-attacks they failed 
to stop the flow of reinforcements. The 
first crossings were made in boats and 
rafts in the neighbourhood of Apatin, 
and some high ground was seized which 
covered the crossing of guns and heavy 
mortars. 'There was, however, a stretch 
of swampy ground on the west bank 
which checked progress, and a parti¬ 
cularly violent tight took place to secure 
a dyke which, as it provided the only 
firm passage, was strongly held and 
entrenched. Russian infantry were for 
a time, held up till guns and mortars 
blasted a way for them, but once firm 
ground was reached the Bridge-head was 
rapidly expanded, and the important 
towns of Mohaes and Pees were captured. 


Having broken through the crust of 
the German defences, Tolbukhiu drove 
rapidly in three directions. His left 
pressed forward in co-operation with 
Tito’s troops to secure a front between 
the south end of Lake Balaton and the 
Drava, and on December 7 captured 
Bares, an important place on that river, 
His centre struck towards the railway 
from Budapest which skirts the east 
side of Lake Balaton, and within a 
week the whole of the east side of the 
lake was cleared. His right at the same 
time swung north, and cleared the right 




THIRD COMMANDER OF THE EIGHTH ARMY IN ITALY 

Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Loudon McCreery, K.C B , D.S.O , M.B.E , M C., was on November 3, 1944 appointed 
to command the 8th Army in succession to Lieutenant-General Sir Oliver W H. Least (see plate facing page 3026) 
As commander ot X Corps, he planned and executed the brilliant crossing of the Garigliano m January 1944 Previously 
he had commanded the Corps on the Salerno beaches and during the long difficult advance to Cassino In 1942-43 he 
was chief of staff to General Sir Harold Alexander in the Middle East Phvio, British Official 
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* 

INSIGNIA OF ALLIED FORCES ON MANY FRONTS 


These flashes and badges were worn by British, Dominion and Allied units in tar-flung campaign* They include 
those ot the 8th Army, victors in the Desert and, later with the 5th Army (also shown) in Italy the glorious 
14th Army ol Burma the ubiquitous A A Artillery Parachute Regiment and Air-Sea Rescue , and Field-Marshal 
Montgomery s 2rst Army Group HQ in North-West Europe to which the Germans made their first unconditional 

surrender on German sod on May 4 1945 











BRITAIN’S SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR, 194245 
The Rt Hon Sir James Gngg, KCB.KCSI.MP, on whom fell the responsibility to 
Parliament for the military side of the Normandy invasion, was appointed Secretary of State 
for War on February 2 z, 1942, in succession to Capt David Margesson This marked the 
first occasion m the history of the Civil Service on which a Permanent Under-Secretary was 
appointed to succeed his former political chief During the First Great War Sir James served 
with the Royal Garrison Artillery (2915-18) He was Principal Private Secretary to successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer from 1921-30 Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue 
(2930-34), and Finance Member of the Government of India {1934-39! 
i rom the portrait by Lnt Kenmngion tn * Britain s Home GuardJ by John Brophy By per 
mission of Air James Gngq the artist and Ulcers George G Harrap <t Go Ltd the publishers 
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IN GREECE AND THE NETHERLANDS THEY HAIL FREEDOM 

Freed from Nazi enslavement following the Allied landings on the Continent in the summer of 1944, libeiated Europe 
rejoiced In Athens (entered by British troops on October 13) vast crowds gathered m Constitution Square (above) 
lor the broadcast speech by the Greek Premier, Mr George Papantlreou, on his return Iiom exile In beflagged Eind¬ 
hoven (below) Netherlands youngsters sang ano danced in the streets after then liberation by troops of the British 2nd 
Army on September 18 On the iqth the Luftwaffe bombed the town at night, killing 65 civilians and wounding 150 
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AI ilmoV'kv ilo'td in fin tlic cit\ luil 
w,i- uiijlilf to m ikt much piogn i n 
it' 'lihiirh' Fioin V m however, h 
Tinuc*1 \\i't tow uiU Britislava anil 
'or ur mil 1 uo«iii!!' ovei tlif Ipel «h 
able to lt.idi the Hum in 'jiiti of 'tibliu 
oppO'i tion tliaebv r omjjtllm " t!u 
Gnmiii' fighting to tlif nortli ot 
Ali'kolc to rrlv entmh on eommumc.i- 
fion hading 'hiough Slovakia 
Tint wi' tho gcnrnl solution when 
on Dcccmbtr 21 rolbukhin itriuk again 
and biole through the German line it 
tlie north end ot Lake Balaton c iptm- 
m a 8zeke'fi. lui\ar E vploitinji, lu~ 

hreak-through lapidl) he pre-sd north 
cutting the railways running west fioin 
Buda and joined hand' with Malm 


BOMBING BUDAPEST 


On September 13, 1944, {01 the first time 
since 1942, long-range bombers of the Red 
Air Force struck at the Hungarian capital 
On October 21, aircraft of the USA 
15th A F successfully bombed airfields, 
motor and rail targets m the Budapest area 
Above, a Russian bomber over Budapest 
Right B-17 Flying Fortresses of the USA 
15th A F bomb the Szob railway bridge, 
north of the capital, m October 
1 lotos U S .SR ti U S OJJnod 

hank ot tin* Danube w illi assistancelioni 
aimed launches which had been biought 
up fioin 1 he lower Danube It was cleat 
that tlim thiust enabled linn to 10 - 
opeiale with Malinovsky's troops on 
the (a't bank, helping the laltei to 
sei me budge-heads aaoss the livei 
Having 111 tins mamiei secured pio- 
tection on lus left and centie and cut the 
coinmuiin .dions connecting flic German 
gioups .it the northern 
Budapest and soul hi in (nils of 
Threatened Lake Balaton, Tolhuk 
hin was able to coneen 
tiate the wiiglit of Ins aimy on his 
right and to thieaten Budapest wntli 
encnclemcnt Moieover lus left con¬ 
stituted a tliieat to the Hungarian oil¬ 
fields w est of Lake Balaton, the last 
somce of natural oil still m German 
possession, and to meet tins tlneat the 
Gennmis weio compelled to keep strong 
foices south of the lake On this fiont 
at least one division tiamfeired from 
Italy was identified. 

The main German effort was, however, 
cluected to preventing the encirclement 
of Budapest, and all available reinforce¬ 
ments were rushed up to hold a strong 
line between the north end of Lake 
Balaton and the Danube south of Bucla 
In the centre of the line the large town 
of Szekesfelieivar provided a strong 
defensive pivot, and between that plate 
and the Danube Lake Yalencze formed 
a considerable obstacle This position 
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i ould not be rushed, and it held up 
Tolbukhm’s advance 
Malinovsky now took up the running 
Ciossmg the Danube south of Baja, lus 
forces joined those of Tolbukhn at Lake 
Valeucze on December 9, enabling the 
latter to concentrate between Lake 
Balaton and Szekesleliervar Simul¬ 
taneously he renewed lus offensive on 
the east bank and breaking through the 
German defences north-east of Budapest 
leachecl the Danube on a wide front 
extending as fai north as Vac (captured 
December 9), where the river turns 
west towards Bratislava Thus the 
encirclement of Budapest to the east 
was complete, and the garrison of Pest 
had to lely on the budges to Buda 
ovei tbe river for communications. 


ov skv at Eszteigoni opposite the mouth 
of Hron on December 26 The encircle¬ 
ment of Budapest was therefore com- 
jileted and the Germans had thereafter 
to pav the penalty for the criminal erioi 
of tying up a field army of ovei 200,000 
men m defence ot a fortress 
Withdrawal had been too long post¬ 
poned and. the fate of the aimy was 
sealed, though its complete destruction 
was not accomplished until the middle 
of February The events winch led up 
to that achievement and subsequent 
operations in Hungary will be described 
in later chapters, since they merge into 
the stiategic developments which took 
place on the Eastern front m 1945, to 
which the 1944 campaign m the Danube 
v alley was only an important prelude. 
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APPROACHING BUDAPEST 
The stiuggle for the Hungarian capita! 
was a long and bloody one. On Dec. 9 
1944, Moscow announced that Marsha! 
Malinovsky of the 2nd Ukrainian Army had 
broken through the city’s defences on both 
tiie north and south and enveloped it from 
three sides. On the same day it was re¬ 
ported that Szalasy’s Fascist Government 
had left for Sopron on tlieAustio-Hungarian 
frontier. But it was not until Dec. 26 that 
the 3rd Ukrainian Army, advancing from 
the west, reached the Danube, captured 
Esztergom and completed the investment ol 
the city. 1. Ragged and dejected German 
prisoneis taken south-west of Budapest. 

2. 'Special task cannon ’ used by the 
Russians on the approaches to the city 

3. German anti - aircraft gun employed 
against Red Army tanks in tile suburbs. 

4. Heavy tanks of the 2nd Ukrainian Army 
on the outskirts of the Hungarian capital. 





Diary of the War 

November J. British landed at Flushing 
and Wosthapnllc (Walcheren); Canadians 
entered Knorlce-le-Zouto, hlierali'd Stub. 
Kecskemet (tiftli cilv oi Uung.ni) fell to 
Bed Army. British p.itiols reached 
Salonika. .Britain's Jlimio Guard stood 
down. Civil Aviation Conference aliened 
at Chicago. 

November 2 . Royal Navy mine¬ 
sweepers cleared a channel in Brheldl. 
Royal Marino Commando look Zoutr- 
lande, near Flushing. U.S. 1st Arms 
attacked in Hhrlgcn Finest. U.S.A.A.F. 
heavily bombed henna oil plants. Majoi 
Tt.A.F. raid on Duaseldorf. Tito's foiocs 
liberated Znrit (Dnhnntin). Brilish 11(11 h 
Division took Mavvlu (N. Burma), 

November 3 . Dimdnirg (Walelieien) 
fell to Boynl Marines. N. Bevel,■ uid occu¬ 
pied. Canadians raptured Ueysl, U.S.A. 
20 th A.F. attacked Rangoon. 1 A.-Gen. 
Sir Oliver Lecsr tran-fiTi'ed to S.KA.C.: 
Li.-Gen. Mr{ Teeny to command 8th Army. 

November 4 . Flushing cleared except 
for snipers, Tied Army took Szolnok, 
W.E. of Budapest, British troops landed 
near Salonika. Aircraft of U.S, 3 rd Fleet 
attacked Manila, destroying dtO enemy 
planes. Death of Field-Marshal Sir John 
Dill in Washington. 

November 5 . I’oJwli troops liberated 
Geerlruidenberg (Holland). U.S. 21 th 
Division on Beyle captured l’iimiiiopoii. 
India-based U.S. aircrafl bombed Singa¬ 
pore and Sumatra without loss. Luul 
Moyne assassinated in Cairo. 

November 6. Tt.A.F. gave Gelsenkir¬ 
chen its heaviest attack to dale (by day). 
British patrols in Greece readied Yugo¬ 
slav bonier. Tito’s troops- freed Bitolj 
(Monastic), In Moscow speech, Stalin de¬ 
scribed Pearl Harbor aitaek as work of 
“ aggressor ” nation. 

November 7 . British amt Canadians 
occupied Veere and Middolburg (last Ger- 
inan stroughold on Walchoren); Willem¬ 
stad (W. of Moerdyk) captured. Indian 
troops of 5 th Army took Sail Itudiiio 
on Florence -Forli Hoad. President 
Roosevelt elected for 4 th term. 

November 8. R.A.F. heavily attacked 
Ilomberg oil plant. More flying-bomb- 
launched against England from over 
North Sea. Bill Army negro troops 
captured Fabbiani and Basati (Italy). 
Mr. Felix Gonin ro-elecled President of 
French Consultative Committee. 

November 9 . All enemy resistance on 
Walcheren ended. U.S. 3 rd Army cap¬ 
tured Clicvninot, 8. of Metz. 8th Army oc¬ 
cupied Forli. 1 till Army took Foi t White. 
Chinese crossed Irrawaddy (Burma). 

November 9 - 10 . U.S. dive-bomber-, 
heavily attacked Japanese convoy oil' 
Leyte, sinking 3 transports, 7 destroyers. 

November 10 . U.S. 3 rd Army cap¬ 
tured T.ouvlgny, the “ C6te do Dulme,” 
and Chateau-Balms, Cologne and Frank¬ 
fort heavily bombed by U.H.A. 8th A.F. ; 
is a i? .1 ..Hoi- .,1 TTnnovcr. Air. Churchill 


November 11-12 (night). In Italy Stli 
Army troops captuied Gavcllo. kej point 
m (ierin.in defences noith of Umli. 

November 12 . Thr “ Tii j.ity ’ sunk hi 
R.A.F. 12 . 0110 - 11 ,. - Earthquake ” bomb 
in TiimisM Fpid (Xoiwav). Camel-based 
U.S. aircraft heavily attacl-c-d Manila 
linrliour. Soviet armies m Hungaiy cap¬ 
tuied Mezokovesd and Manor. Tulks- 
stmm tuuk oidb. Butish naval forces 
near Lister Fjoid (Xnruay) s.mk 10 of II 
shijis m enemy convoy. Sir Oilier Luese 
nmved at II. Q.. S.K.A.C. 

November 13 . IkS, 3 ul Ainiy forced 
Moselle, S.W. of Tluonville, eapliiring 
garrison in Uckange area. U.S. iroops 
oecii[iii'il Fort Venn, hrsl ot powerful 
Met/, fortresses tu tall. Foil's (aplured 
Bngnolo, cleared Monte ('aside (Italy). 

November 14 . Btilish 2 nd Aimy 
occupied Meijei. Russians captured 
Nagykat.i (Hungary). Indian troops ot 
iilli Armv took Monte Sau Baitolo: 
Montoue IUrcr eirissed at several points. 

November IS. In Lorraine, Ik S. 
3 rd Army occupied Forts Hubert and 
Jiissy (Metz). M.A.A.F. attacked Linz 
and Innsbruck areas. French 1 st Army 
launched sliong attack on Doubs River in 
Belfort sert-or. Bed Army took Jas/beveni 
and Mendc (Hungary). Bulgarian and 
Tito forces seized Skoplje- (Yugoslavia). 
H.A.F. iittucked Mergui (S. Buraia). 

November 16 . Over 2 .B 00 Allied 
bombers carried not “obliteration’' 
raids on Diircn, Jiilich and Heinsberg, 
near Aachen. Russians took Oaszar- 
okszall.is, Yamusgyork, Gyimird (Hun¬ 
gary). In Italy British and Indian forces 
captured Modigliann, S.W. of Faenzu. 
Japanese strongpoint ot Kalemyo (Burma) 
fell to 11 th E. African Division. 

November 17 . U.S. 3 rd Army occu¬ 
pied sector of Maginot Line in Thion- 
vjllc area. French 1 st Armv freed Mpnt- 
heliard, near Belfort. Widespread Allied 
air attacks fiom Diiren anil Jiilich, 
through Saar, to Colmar and Mulhouse. 
Bed Army took Fuzesaboiiy (Hungary). 
Poles captured Monte Fortino, S. of 
Faenza. Oil Leyte, enemy troops in 
Limon area encircled. 

November 18 . Powerful assault- by 
British 2 nd Army N. anil 8. of Geilenkir- 
chen. U.S. 3 rd Army overran Forts 
Kcllcrnmiii,. >St. Lorraine mid Julien 
(Metz). Widespread Allied air aitneks oil 
S. Germany by day and night. Red Army 
took Tiszaluc (Central Hungary). 

November 19 . Geileukircben cap¬ 
tured by British and U.S. forces. Metz 
completely surrounded. U.S. 7 th Anny 
took Gerardtner. In Holland, British 
troops crossed Detirne canal, N. of Meijei. 
Gen. Eisenhower appealed to U.S. for 
more ammunition. 

November 20. U.S. Hid Aitov reached 
centre of Metz, liberated Dieuze. French 
1 st Armoured Division reached Rhine 
between Mulhouse and Swiss frontier. 


NOVEMBER 1944 

near F.n-nza. On fiiindwin F. .Uiii.in- 
occupied Iiulaiuggvi anil luilaiiiggalr. 
U.S. task loiic hombaidi d Vial-una (Cen¬ 
tral Kurile-), U.S.A.A.F. bombed 
Nagasaki and Gonna (Japan). 

November 22 . Flinch 1st Aim) 
liberated MulUouse: French 2 nd Ar¬ 
moured Divi-imi liberated S.iveriK. But- 
ish troops entered Ilmen. Siegfned Lim. 
strongpoint. Ann rir.ttii took Eschweilei. 
Metz tormallv pioclaimed initiated. 

November 23. U.S. tumps readied 
the Boer, west of Jiiltrh. Flouih 2 nd 
-Vimoured Division enteied Strasbourg- 
Bed Armv finally eaptmid ( up U'zttlni- 
slmakia). look Tokaj (Huiigait). Fm- 
nisli haplaml eleared of i Main) . Tito- 
forces lilievaled naval lias,, uf Tivat (Dal¬ 
matia), Macedonia deokireil fire oi 
enemy. U.S. tioops on Lit re crashed 
enemy bastion at Limon. 

November 24 . U.S. Hid Aimv gain.-d 
new bridge-head acioss Saai. b. of haul• 
hrucken. Russians coin pint i il mopping- 
np of Saarc Mini (Estlionia). In Italy MU 
Army occupied Castelaceio, S. of River 
Mmzelio. Sai[.an-based Snpri-Foltiesscs 
heavily bombed Tokyo. T’ulisli Prmiiei. 
Air. Mikolajc/.yk, re.signi.-d. 

November 25 . .Slrasliouig eouipleteli 
cleared. U.S. A. 8th A.F. bombed oil-plants 
at Merseburg and Leipzig (day) ; It.A.F. 
attacked Nuremberg (night), lied Aina 
captured Hatvan (Hungary). 

November 26 . R.A.F. bombed Y 2 
launching sites in Holland. Waterway to 
Antwerp opened. U.H. 1 st Army took 
Weiswcilier. U.S.A.A.F. heavily bombed 
Misburg, near Hanover. R.A.F. raided 
Munich w ith 12 , 000 -lb. '• factorv-buster ” 
bombs (used for first time on Germany). 
Bonoini Government resigned (Italy). 
F.-JI. Alexander appointed Supreme Allied 
Commander, Mediterranean; Lt.-Geu. Clark 
Allied C.-in-C. Italy. 

November 27 . U.S. 7 th Army freed 
Molshehn and Mutzig, near Strasbourg. 
Heavy R.A.F. attacks on Rhineland and 
Berlin. Tokyo bombed by Super-Fortresses 
from Saipan (Marianas). Maj.-Gcn. Pat¬ 
rick Hurley became U.S. Ambassador to 
China. Mr. Cordell Hull resigned. 

November 28 . R.A.F. attacked Nu¬ 
remberg in great force. French 1 st Aitov 
secured road between Mulhouse and Bel¬ 
fort. U.S. naval units bombarded port 
of Oi-moc (Leyte). 

November 29 . U.S.A. 8th A.F. 
heavily bombed Misburg and Hamm 
R.A.F. attacked Dortmund, Essen, Ncuss 
and Duisberg. Russians forced Danube’s 
west bank on DO-mile front, captured 
Mohaca and Fees. 5 th Army r toolc 
Monte Caslellaro, S.E. of Bologna. 
U.S.A.A.F. raided Tokyo by uiglit for 
first time. 

November 29 - 30 . R.A.F. bombed 
Hauover. 11 .A.A.F. attacked Linz. 
Munich, and Innsbruck areas (night). 

November 30 . U.S. 1 st Army took 
Grossliau and Lammersdorf. French 1 st 
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ALLIED STRATEGIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 1944 

Allied strategy in Europe for 1944 ms settled at the Teheran Conference in 
November 1943 (see page 2645), and it envisaged for the first time a synchro¬ 
nized and co-ordinated offensive against Germany and her satellites with a 
view to achieving, if possible, decisive results in the course of the year. Strategy 
in the Pacific was settled at the First Quebec Conference (see page 2799). The 
Military Editor, Major-General Sir Charles Gwymt, shows how effectively 
the plans made were carried out. For Allied strategy in 1943, see Chapter 297 


S ixt'E the reopening of a major front 
in flic west was an essential 
prut of tin' Teheran plan, involv¬ 
ing ail immense amphibious operation, 
the mam blows coulcl not be struck 
until the summer, Meanwhile the 
great Russian offensive which had 
started with the battle of the Kursk 
salient in the summer of 1913 was to 
run its course and he maintained until 
it was brought to a standstill by spring 
thaws and lengthening communications. 
In Italy also the offensive would be 
renewed early in the year, which it was 
hoped would enable the bombing 
offensive from the south to he carried 
out at shorter range, and might drive 
tire Germans completely out of Italy. 
Invasion of southern France to synchro¬ 
nize with the landing in the west was 
also an element in the plan. It appears 
to have been thought piobable that, 
if Kesselring were defeated and driven 
out of his Cassino defence, the Germans 
would not make a determined effort to 
retain their hold on the country. In any 
ease the harder they fought in Italy, the 
greater would be t he diversion of then- 
war potential from the decisive fronts. 

The, Cassino offensive opened early 
in January (see Chapter 302), but met 
with no success, and the lauding at 
Anzio behind Kessel- 
ring's front later in the 
month failed to dislodge 
him. It. did, however, 
give an indication of Germany’s deter¬ 
mination not to withdraw from Italy, 
and it compelled tile Germans to 
reinforce their army there. Bitter 
fighting continued, hut the Italian front 
remained virtually stabilized until the 
middle of May. 

Tho Russian winter offensive (see 
Chapters 305 and 310) was, however, 
carried through with notable success, 
and by the beginning of May, when it 
was brought to an end, it had gained a 
favourable starting line for tlie summer 
offensive. In the north Leningrad had 
been liberated and the Germans had been 
forced to withdraw into Estonia and 
Latvia. On the White Russian front they 
still held a strong position in the corri¬ 
dor between the Dvina and the Upper 
Dnieper and along the line of the latter 


Failure of 
First Cassino 
Offensive 


river; but Vitebsk, the important 
hedgehog centre which was the northern 
bastion of this sector, had been out¬ 
flanked on the north, and at its southern 
end Rokossovsky had driven a wedge 
across the Dnieper where ii is joined by 
the Beresiua north of the Pripel Marshes. 

South of the marshes the Russians 
had cleared the whole ol the Ukraine 
and were well across the pro-1939 
Polish frontier; Lwow was threat eued 
and the main Lwow-Odessa line had 
l)oeu cut. Farther south they had 
crossed the middle Dniester into Bes¬ 
sarabia and had advanced across tiro 
Prut and Seret, gaining a footing on 
' the eastern slopes of the Carpathians, 
thus completely severing the direct 
communication between the Germans 
in Poland and those covering tire 
gateway to Rumania, This latter 
group, including a strong Rumanian 
contingent, blocked the Carpathian 
passes and occupied a strongly en¬ 
trenched ] msition between t he mountains 
and the lower Dniester, across which 
the Russians had secured only minor 
footholds. The recapture of the 
Crimea—the final achievement of the 
Russian winter offensive—had, however, 
further undermined Rumanian willing¬ 
ness to continue the struggle. 

Thus by the middle of May the stage 
was set, for the main summer offensive, 
although the Allies were not yet ready 
to start. Preparations in England for 
the great amphibious operation were 
complete, but the date had still to be 
decided, and on the Russian front, 
regrouping and strengthening of lines 
of communication was being carried 
out. Nevertheless, on all fronts the 
Germans held strong positions to meet 
tire onslaught, and on none of them 
could success be guaranteed. 

The attack in the west in particular 
had much of the nature of a gamble, 
for there was no precedent for an 
amphibious operation on the scale which 
the situation required. The German 
coast defences were exceedingly strong 
and were backed by substantial mobile 
forces ready to counter-attack any force 
that effected a landing before it coulcl be 
deployed in adequate strength. More¬ 
over, failure would almost certainly 
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Enemy’s 

Main 

Weakness 


entail a disaster which might change the 
whole course of the war. Premature 
action had therefore to be avoided even 
if it meant delay, though it was found 
later that the secret weapons, to the 
production of which the Germans luid 
devoted so much of their industries, 
were no wild-cat scheme, and if they had 
matured in time the attempt to reopen 
tlie western front, might have heroine 
impracticable; had il failed, almost cer¬ 
tainly it could not have been repeated. 

The main weakness of the enemy 
situation was the immense perimeter 
the Germans had to hold with depleted 
forces, and tiro numbers 
of troops they had to 
retain as armies of 
occupation in eonqueied 
territories, where underground resistance 
was steadily becoming more formidable. 
In the circumstances it is amazing that, 
the Gormans, while they still had time, 
did not contract their perimeter by 
abandoning Estonia and Latvia, Italy 
and possibly Norway, for it must have 
been obvious that their fate depended 
on their ability to deal with the 
threat in the West. 

Unwillingness to cut their losses, fear 
of the potentialities of sea power and 
fear of providing tho Allies with new 
bases from which the air offensive might, 
be intensified all contributed to their 
decision not to make any voluntary 
withdrawals. To hold their perimeter 
they were compelled increasingly to 
water down the quality of their armies 
with men of low physical categories 
and by conscripting foreign elements 
from occupied countries and prisoners— 
and even with that, many of their 
formations could not bo maintained at 
their nominal establishment. 

On May II the Allied offensive opened 
with a resumption of the attack on the 
Gustav line, from Cassino to the Tyr¬ 
rhenian as a curtain-raiser (sea page 
3052). This time it was successful; tho 
Gustav and Hitler lines were broken and 
the Anzio landing finally justified its 
strategic purpose when a breakout from 
the bridge-head struck the main line of 
retreat of Kessclring’s defeated armies. 
Rome was occupied on June 4, but in 
difficult country Kesselring was able to 



delay rmiMiit ancl extricate tlic remains 
of his army, which rallied where the 
Apennines cross Italy. 

Fielcl-Marshal Alexander, now Allied 
Commander-m-Chief Italy, was left 
with a curiously mixed force com¬ 
posed of many nationalities and several 
colours. Some of his best formations 
had been withdrawn to take part in 
the western offensive. He was to lose 
more in order to provide an army for 
the invasion of southern France, and 
consequently had not sufficient strength 
to exploit his initial victory to the full. 
The Germans were, however, compelled 
to reinforce Keaselring just at (he time 
they could least spare troops. They 
would probably have been wiser to order 
Kesselring to abandon Italy and to 
continue his retreat to the Alpine 
passes, although that would have meant 
the loss of the war indn,sides of norlhcrn 
Italy and the rich plains of Lombardy, 


The Italian curtain-raiser had breached 
one of Germany’s defensive walls; but 
that feat sank into comparative in- 

Importanceof ” i K llific ' ine( ; whe \ 0,1 
»June b, lier western 

, v L 1 „ wall was penetrated in 
Normandy (see Chapter 
311). Not a moment too soon, for 
Hitler’s secret weapons, in spite of 
the bombing offensive which had seri¬ 
ously delayed their development, were 
almost ready. As has often been the 
ease, however, the seriousness of the 
situation induced the Germans to use 
their secret, weapons prematurely before 
they could be, employed on a scale to 
produce decisive results. The damage 
they caused was undeniably heavy and 
hard to bear {nee Chapter 337), but the 
strategic consequences of their use were 
definitely detrimental to Germany. No! 
only had the diversion of war industry 
and scientific research been at the 


expense of the Luftwaffe, which might 
have played a much greater part in 
resisting flic Allied landing, but the 
necessity of protecting VI bases in the 
Pas do Calais seriously affected the 
strategical disposition of the German 
armies. Even after the Normandy 
landing had been effected, the expecta¬ 
tion of an attempted landing in the Pas 
de Calais persisted. The 15th Army in 
that department was eventually in part 
thrown into the struggle in Normandy, 
but too late and only with the result that 
it was left too weak to resist the great 
drive of Montgomery’s 21st Army group 
into Belgium (see Chapter 320) or to 
protect the Vl bases, to the defence of 
which it had been tied. 


The successful landing in Normandy 
undoubtedly sealed the fate of Germany, 
and it gave the signal to the Russians 
to resume the offensive. On June 23, 
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ELEVEN MONTHS’ PROGRESS IN THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 
The advance of the Allied eth and 8th Armies up the Italian peninsula was always hampered 
by the immense natural difficulty of the terrain, some indication of which is given here. Far- 
reaching enemy demolition and mining combined with bad weather to retard progress still more. 
In such circumstances the gains made from the fall of Naples (Oct. r, 1943) to the penetration of 
the Gothic Line north of Florence (September 1944) constituted a major military achievement. 


when the success of the landing was 
cleaily established, they struck (see 
Chapter 318), and in five days on the 
White Russian front inflicted what was 
probably the heaviest defeat the Ger¬ 
mans had up till then sustained. The 
timing of this offensive was admirable, 
for while it avoided the danger of the 
Red Army’s finding itself committed 
if the landing in Normandy failed, on 
the other hand it prevented the Germans 
from transferring reserves to the west 
at a critical time. 

It is probable that, relying on the 
strength of their defences on this sector 
3 JS 7 


of their front, the Germans expected 
that the Russian offensive would be 
renewed south of the Pripet marshes ; 
and they may have envisaged in that 
case the possibility of staging a counter- 
stroke to the west of the marshes with 
the forces they had in East Prussia. If 
so, the Russian offensive north of the 
marshes completely upset their plans, 
and its progress soon threatened East 
Prussia so directly as to eliminate the 
possibility of using it as a base for a 
counter-offensive. By the third week 
of July the 2nd and 3rd White Russian 
Amies were checked within a short 




HOW ALLIED STRATEGY TRAPPED THE ENEMY AT FALAISE 

The narrowing of the Germans’ escape corridor from the Falaise ' pocket ’ in August 1944, 
following the break-out oi the Allied armies from the Normandy beach-heads, is clearly shown here. 
It was through this corridor that a small part of the German 7th Army escaped, most of it being 
mopped-up inside the 1 pocket 1 (see page 3184). The Falaise-Argentan gap was finally sealed 
by Lhe French 2nd Armoured Division on August 19 when they met the Canadians at Chambois. 


distance oi the frontiers oi East Prussia, 
but to the nortli of them the three 
Baltic Armies had also gone over to 
the offensive, penetrating far into 
Lithuania and breaking through the 
strong defence line on the Latvian and 
Estonian frontiers 

The German forces in these Baltic 
States -were therefore already threatened 
with isolation from East Prussia, but 
Hitler, always unwilling 
Russian to surrender territory 

Advances and probably fearing 

that if Finland were 
left unsupported she would drop out 
of the war, would not sanction a with¬ 
drawal. Meanwhile Rokossovsky’s 1st 
White Russian Army, which had 
taken an important share in the break¬ 
through, had advanced 011 both sides 
of the Pripet marshes and was rapidly 


approaching tho Vistula, capturing 
many important towns in spite of 
growing German resistance. Moreover, 
when lie had come, into line with the 1st 
Ukrainian Army (now under Kornevs 
command), that army, too, renewed its 
offensive. By-passing Lvvow for the 
moment, it captured Przemysl, crossed 
the Ban and secured a bridge-head over 
the upper Vistula about the. same time as 
Rokossovslcy reached the middle stretch 
of that river. On Koniev’s left the 4th 
Ukrainian Army from the Crimea also 
appeared, and operating in the northern 
slopes of the Carpathians still further 
interfered with the communications 
between the Germans in Poland and 
those in Rumania, 

But the Russian main offensive, with 
greatly lengthened lines of communi¬ 
cation, began in August to lose its 


momentum; ami the. Germans, again 
showing their capacity for rapid re¬ 
covery, succeeded in rallying on the line 
of the Vistula. They fiercely resisted 
Rokohsov,sky’s ill tempts to capture 
Praga opposite Warsaw. Behind the 
screen thus formed they rushed in 
reserve formations to crush the Polish 
vising in Warsaw itself, which, en¬ 
couraged by Rokossovsky’s approach, 
had started prematurely and without 
full agreement with the Russians. The 
defeat, of f his gallant effort of flic Poles 
gave rise to hitler recrimination. 

It is not yet, fully known lo what 
extent the landing in Normandy di¬ 
verted German formations from the 
eastern front and paved the, way for the 
great Russian offensive. Two armoured 
divisions, if is believed, were with¬ 
drawn, and certainly reinforcing drafts 
from depots in Germany were sent to the 
western front. Similarly, it, is impossible 
to say to what extent the Germans’ 
efforts to re-establish their eastern front 
involved the employment of reserves 
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drawn from Norway and elsewhere 
which might otherwise have been sent 
to the western iron I. 

Obviously, however, the landing in 
Normandy must have had many of the 
effects ot the opening of a “ second 
front ” which the Germans had always 
dreaded. .Just at the, time that they 
may have had hopes of stabilizing the 
eastern tiont came the break-out Irani 
the Normandy bridge-head on July 27. 
Suddenly all prospects ol a respite 
vanished, and in August I heir western 
front collapsed as rapidly as their 
eastern front had done in July. The 
battle of Normandy and the binding 
in southern France shattered two of 
their western armies, and the third, 
depleted, was in no condilion to check 
Eisenhower's advance north of the 
Seine. By the end oT September almost 
all France and Belgium had been 
liberated, the German frontier had been 
crossed in places, and only the Siegfried 
line and the Lower Rhino remained 
as a barrier to invasion in force (see. 
Chapter 332). 


Enemy 

Resistance 

Stiffens 


The loss of France and Belgium 
meant a serious reduction of food 
supplies and of the products of war 
industries; moreover, it enabled the 
Allied air offensive, to become, even 
more crushing and less costly. But 1 he 
harrier effectively staved off complete 
immediate collapse, for the Allied 
offensive, with limited port facilities 
and lengthening communications, had 
lost momentum. 

The Ormans were beaten; but the 
knock-out blow had still to be delivered. 
Their resistance stiffened, and it soon 
became apparent that with winter 
approaching the final 
blow could hardly be 
struck before the follow¬ 
ing summer. Mean¬ 
while, the approaches to Antwerp had 
to be cleared, and it was imperative 
that pressure on the Germans should be 
maintained and a good starting line 
for the great final offensive should bo 
secured. The attempt on Hitler's life 
in July (seo page 3168) had shown that a 
large section of the Wclirmacht com¬ 
manders realized the desperate situation 
Germany was in; but the subsequent 
purge, and the signs oE German recovery 
from the disorganization which followed 
disastrous defeat in both the cast 
and the west, proved that the final 
invasion of Germany would be no easy 
move. It was clear that no matter 
how anxious his military chiefs were, 
to avoid having to fight the final battle 
on their own soil, Hitler was prepared 
to accept its ruinous consequences, 
either because he still believed in 
the efficiency of his secret weapons, or 


because he intended m his fanatichm 
that the Reich should be destroyed 
with him. 

Although the allied main offensives 
on both fronts had by September ex¬ 
hausted their momentum, Russia was 
still capable of delivering heavy blows. 
As early as the third week in August 
Malinovsky’s 2nd and Tolbukhinh 3rd 
Ukrainian Armies had resumed the 
offensive and inflicted a shattering 
defeat on Von Ivleist’s armies on the 
Rumanian front (see Chapter 310). 
It is evident that dqhomatic influences 
had also been at work, and King Michael 
carried out a coup d’etat in Bucharest 
to throw off German control the moment 
the result of the first battles was 
known. 

Following up victory with great 
speed Malinovsky overran the Ploesti 
oilfields and entered Bucharest before 
the Germans could react, while Tol- 
bukhiu crossed the lower Danube and 
held a pistol at the head of Bulgaria. 
By the middle of September both 
Rumania and Bulgaria had not only cut 
themselves adrift from Germany, but 
were actively fighting on the side of the 


Allies. Malinov-ky rapidly denied 
southern Rumania, although the Ger¬ 
mans retreatim; a< ro^s the Carpathians 
continued to fight stubborn rearguard 
actions in northern Transylvania. The 
way bad been opened, however, for 
Malinovsky to advance into Hungary; 
and both he and Tolbukhin were able 
to join hands with Marshal Tito’s 
partisan armies, which, ever since the 
collapse of Italy, had compelled the 
Germans to maintain raino 20 German 
divisions in Yugoslavia. 

Malinovsky soon reached the Danube, 
but then wheeled northwards to inter¬ 
pose between the Germans in Tran¬ 
sylvania and the strong ~ „ 

force holding Budapest; erma s y 


To Hold 
Budapest 


while Tolbukhin co¬ 
operating with Bul¬ 
garian and Yugoslav troops liberated 
Belgrade and cleared north-eastern 


Yugoslavia. The Germans fought hard 
to hold Budapest and the line of the 
Danube, but their Transylvanian force 
was slowly pushed back into eastern 
Slovakia, where it was also attacked by 
the 4th Ukrainian Army crossing the 
Carpathians from the north. 



ALLIED ARMIES CLOSE IN ON THE REICH 

Shaded sections of this map show the considerable areas reconquered by the Allies from the 
launching of the Normandy invasion in 1944 until January 1945 when the Ardennes counter¬ 
offensive had been defeated. Allied armies of the west had cleared France, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
taken two-thirds of Italy, and freed Greece ; while the Russians had liberated most of the 
Balkans and were closing in on the Reich from the east. By courtmj of the Daily Mail 
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It looked at one time as if the Russia n 
offensive would be brought to a halt by 
lengthening communications and bad 
weather, but on November 29 Tol- 


Russians 
Reach Lake 
Balaton 


bukhin, having crossed 


to the north bank of 
the Danube, recrossed 
it again north of its 
confluence with the Drava and quickly 
overran all the country east of Lake 
Balaton, Between the north end of 
that lake and Budapest, the Germans 
fought, hard ; but Tolbukhin, with the 
assistance of Malinovsky, broke through 
their lines and completed the encircle¬ 
ment of Budapest by the end of the 
year. The Germans had thus lost the 
protection the Danube afforded against 
the invasion of Austria and southern 
Germany from the east, and were 
threatened with a disaster which the 
defection of Hungary would complete. 

On their northern flank, the Russians 
had also maintained a vigorous offensive 


against the Germans in the Baltic States, 
and compelled their withdrawal towards 
Riga and ultimately into the Courland 
promontory, thus leaving Finland un¬ 
supported {see Chapter 329). In August 
she therefore sued for peace {sea page 
3320) and when in consequence the 
German Army on the Murmansk front, 
started to retire into Norway she actively 
co-operated with the Russians. By the 
end of the year, in the east the stage 
was set for a renewal of the offensive 
on the Vistula front and against East 
Prussia, but in the west Von Ruud- 
stedt’s Ardennes counter-attack in 
December (see Chapter 336) disturbed 
the Allied plans for a simultaneous 
offensive. 

On the whole, however, it may be 
claimed that the strategy of the Allies 
in 1944 was admirably co-ordinated and 
achieved results which would fully 
have justified German unconditional 
surrender under a saner leadership. 


ALLIED ADVANCE IN SOUTH-WEST AND CENTRAL PACIFIC 

This spherical projection in relief shows the relative positions of the principal Allied landings on 
Japanese-occupied territory in the Pacific during 1944, with the dates on which they were carried 
out. First landings in the Philippines are shown opposite. As with preparations for the Normandy 
invasion, each advance northward towards Japan was preluded by heavy air attack. 


The reopening of the western front, 
an outstanding feat, of intimate colla¬ 
boration between Allies, had accom¬ 
plished all that might reasonably have 
been expected, and the Russian offen¬ 
sive, had lacked nothing of skill and 
energy. Germany’s power of recovery 
in desperate circumstances was un¬ 
doubtedly remarkable ; but the defeats 
she had suffered and the defection of 
her satellites (see Chapter 327) left 
her in a hopeless position ; unrelenting 
pressure on all fronts had offectivelv 
prevented her from exploiting the 
advantages of interior lines, hut her 
own strategic errors had contributed 
not a little to this. 

Although in 1944 operations in Europe 
continued to have priority over the 
offensive against Japan, yet the latter 
proceeded with remark- _ 
able success. The plan Operat ' ons 
followed was t h a t 1 e 

Admiral Nimitz’s task ac c 
force and the, main American Fleet 
should aim at securing bases in the 
islands of the central Pacific from 
which the Japanese home islands 
might be brought within range of 
bombing attacks, Nimitz’s operations 
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might also induce the Japanese Navy 
to risk decisive encounters. General 
MacArthur’s American and Australian 
troops in the south-west Pacific were 
to continue their advance along the 
northern coast of New Guinea, destroy¬ 
ing or by-passing the Japanese liases 
there in a scries of land and amphibious 
operations, thus securing a line of 
approach to the Philippines. 

The operations of both Admiral 
Nimitz and General MacArthur were 
bound to make immense demands on 
shipping, and in consequence it was 
considered that the reconquest of 
Burma and major operations in the 
south-east Asia zone would have to 
await release of shipping following the 
defeat of Germany. It was still held 
at the beginning of the year 1944 that the 
reconquest of Burma could not be 
effected without amphibious operations 
on a major scale. It was, however, 
intended to proceed with General 
Stilwcll’s operations to reopen com¬ 
munication with China by the .Burma 
road, to develop communications across 
thofrontier mountains and to build up 
a great air transport force, in order to 
exploit the tactics General Wingate 
had indicated with a view to gaining a 
footing in northern Burma. Tito offen¬ 
sive in the Arakan district was also to 
be renewed with the recapture of the 
airfields at Akyab as the immediate 
objective. 


In the event these plans were upset 
by the Japanese attempt to invade 
India and to interrupt General Stilwcll’s 


communications (.see Chapter 299). Lord 
T „ . Louis Mouutbatten’s 

f r .. forces both m Arakan 

Repelled were 

temporarily thrown on 

the defensive, but first in Arakan and 


later in Manipur the Japanese were disas¬ 
trously defeated by counter-offensives. 
The British force surrounded at Imphal 


was reinforced by air, and by the begin¬ 
ning of the monsoon season in June had 


been relieved. With desperately inade¬ 


quate communications, the Japanese 
were decisively defeated, forced to retreat 


and were vigorously pursued, in spite 
of what had always been considered to 
be prohibitive monsoon conditions. 
With the approach of the dry season 
"the offensive both on Stihvell’s front 


and from Manipur made rapid progress, 
and a footing in the dry region of north 
Burma was gained. By the end of the 
year the forces under Sultan (successor 
to Stilwcll) had taken Bliamo, and 
the main army with easy country 
ahead was approaching Mandalay (see 
Chapter 345). In this theatre therefore 
progress well in advance of expectations 
was made. 



AMERICANS BEGIN RECOVERY OF THE PHILIPPINES 

General MacArthur planned his reconquest of the Philippines to begin on December 20, 1944. 

So advanced were preparations, however, that he was able to land there exactly two months 
earlier. Principal troop and naval movements in the invasion of Leyte, first of the Philippine 
Islands to be recovered, are indicated here. [Note t RCT denotes Regimental Combat Team.] 
With the exception of Ihe map hi page 3489, all maps in this chapter are adapted- from the Biennial 
Ileporl of the Chief of Staff of the V.S. Army to the Secretary of War, July 1, 1943 —June 30, 1045. 

In the Pacific theatre progress also the Halmahera group, halfway between 

exceeded expectations, although New Guinea and the Philippines (see 

original plans, with some modifications, Chapter 351). The Japanese then con- 

were closely followed. Admiral Nimitz centrated for the defence of Mindanao, 

in succession captured bases in the the great island at the southern end of 

Marshall Islands and in the Marianas, the Philippines, but, instead of landing 

by-passing the Japanese stronghold at there as the Japanese had expected, 

Truk in the Carolines which, however, MacArthur by-passed it, and in October 

under bombing attack ceased to be effected a surprise landing on Leyte in 

usable as a naval base (see Chapter 322). the centre of the Philippine Archipelago 

Guam and Saipan in the Marianas were (see page 3270). The, Japanese fought 

the most important islands captured; desperately to hold the island but lost 

they provided invaluable advanced naval many convoys attempting to reinforce 

and air bases. From the latter, bc-foTe the garrison. Even more disastrous 

the end of the year, Tokyo came under for them was the defeat of their navy 

bombing attack (see page 3094). Air (see. page 3401) which suffered far more 

bases were also secured in the Palau ruinous losses than off Saipan (see page 

Islands in September from which air 3093) in attempts to intervene, 

co-operation with MacArthur’s advance Thus, by the end of the year, 
to the Philippines could be given. Japan’s home islands were no longer 

MacAithur’s operations were even immune to attack, and sea communica- 

more sensational. By September he not tions with her outlying detachments 

only controlled the whole northern had either been interrupted or greatly 

coast of New Guinea (see Chapter 309), endangered. Only in China was the 

but had made a landing on Morotai in situation still precarious, 
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END OF NAVAL WARFARE IN THE WEST 

The Royal Navy's work in the west during the last months of the war was to a 
large extent divided between support of ground forces in the Mediterranean 
and continued watchfulness againsl submarines, whose activities increased 
considerably in January and February 1945. The capitulation of Germany on 
May 7 brought the surrender of the U-boats, and the end in the west of active 
warfare at sea as well as on land 


T iie disappear,nice from the seas 
of nearly all .sizable German 
surface ships robbed the last 
stages of the naval war in the West 
of much of its dramatic interest, but of 
none of its hard work. 

In the Mediterranean area there was 
plenty to be done in mopping up enemy’ 
positions, dealing with small craft and 
submarines, and co-operating with the 
Army in its slow advance in Italy. 
The Adriatic was still lively. Its waters 
afforded the best opportunity for 
the German “human torpedoes/’ and 
Allied ships were frequently attacked 
by these, although with little success. 
The Yugoslav irregulars having made 
the roads in Dalmatia impracticable for 
small parties, enemy supplies had to be 
sent by sea, where they were under 
constant attack by Allied small craft 
and aircraft. Tito’s guerillas had to be 
supported and supplied, and this work 
was exciting. Italian feeling against the 
Germans was growing more bitter, but 
helpful as the partisans were behind the 
enemy lines, they could not make any 
effective move against the naval bases. 

The Navy in Italian waters not only 
worked on the flanks of the Army 7 hut 


went ahead, wherever possible, con¬ 
stantly attacking the coastal roacls and 
railways in spite of the heavy shore 
batteries. In the Gulf of Genoa and on 
the Franco-Italian frontier the British, 
American and French Navies worked ill 
harmony with excellent effect. Usually 
France supplied the heavier metal in 
the shape of cruisers, but her so-called 
flotilla leaders, later classed as light, 
cruisers, proved particularly useful. 
British and American destroyers and 
light coastal craft sometimes worked with 
the French, sometimes independently. 

The enemy was given full credit 
for his enterprise, but when his sorties 
obviously had little or no chance of 
success, they were naturally restricted, 
and it was seldom that there was 
a target like the one on March 17, 
when H,M. destroyers “Lookout” aud 
“Meteor" sank two out of three 
German destroyers which had ventured 
as far afield as Corsica. The last 
German sortie, by fast German patrol 
craft, was against the Riviera: two 
were sunk after they had bombarded 
and fired torpedoes against the shore. 
By tile end of April, Spezia, Genoa and 
Venice were in Allied hands, and the 


SAILED WESTERN ATLANTIC WITHOUT BOW OR STERN 

Seamanship of a very high order saved the 5,500-ton cruiser H.M.S. 1 Argonaut ' after she 
had been hit by a salvo of torpedoes from a U-boat in the western Atlantic early in 1943. 
Although her bow and stern, including tlye rudder and two of her four screws, were blown away, 
she was navigated safely, via Bermuda, to the U.S. Navy Yard, Philadelphia, where she is seen 
undergoing repairs. Photo, OJ/lcml U.S. Nmii/ 




German Navy had no further shelter 
in the Mediterranean. 

Among flic Dodecanese Islands, a 
fleet of seven 70-foot, Naval launches 
harried the enemy by night, hiding by 

day under ciunou- ,^ , 

1*1 * j. ■ 1 • l 11 Attacks 

lingo nets 111 Utile 

creeks. After the „ , 

, r ,, 11 Dodecanese 

loss 01 these islands 

(sec Chapter 293), Captain II. C. Legge, 

D.S.G., R.N., commander of this force, 

sot up his headquarters in secret oil the 

tiny Turkish island of lvastehwso (see 



COMMANDED ‘GLOWWORM’ 
Posthumous award of the Victoria Cross to 
Lieutenant-Commander Gerard Broadmead 
Roope, R.N., Commanding Officer of H.M. 
destroyer ‘ Glowworm, 1 was announced on 
July 10, 1945. On April 8, 1940, the 
1 Glowworm ' had fought a single-handed 
duel at point-blank range with the 
10,000-ton German cruiser ‘ Admiral 
Hipper,’ then, battered and blazing, 
rammed her. (See also illus. in page 821.) 

map in page 2942) which lies a few miles 
from the coast and was the one island 
in the, area not under German domina¬ 
tion, in February 1944. His 14-knot 
Harbour Defence Motor Launches— 
originally intended for anti-submarine 
patrol in sheltered waters—were the 
smallest and slowest vessels in Britain’s 
coastal forces. Within a short time lie 
had recaptured TilOs and Nizyros. From 
these bases, they not only attacked enemy 
349:2 



shipping (on one occasion sinking a 
vessel in which the German Chief of 
Naval Staff and several other persons 
of military importance were lost), but 
also landed raiders from British Com¬ 
mando units and the Greek “ Sacred 
Brigade,” who smashed enemy strong- 
points and communications and kept 
the enemy garrisons painfully on the 
alert: in April 1945 alone these little 
ships landed 15 raiding parties on the 
various islands. After the surrender of 
the German troops on the islands, signed 
by General Wagner on Symi on May 9, 
two of these launches worked in the 
area as minesweepers, entering waters 
and harbours inaccessible to larger 
vessels ; they swept a total of ninety 
mines off Leros alone. 

It was revealed after the war that 


the British and Greek troops evacuated 
from Kamos (.we illus. in page 2946) 

T H h were evacuated through 

. . Turkish territory. 

Ships for , , , . J , 

„ , 1 urkey also placed at 

Royal Navy ,, y , 1 ,, ,, 

the disposal ol the 

Royal Navy two destroyers and four 
submarines which were building in 
British yards when war broke out. 
One destroyer, the 11 Muavonet,” was 

commissioned as H.M.S. “ Inconstant,'’ 
her sister ship the “ Gayrct ” as H.M.S. 
“ Ithuriol.’ 1 Of the submarines, com¬ 
missioned as P 611, P 612, P 614 and 
P 615, the last was sunk by a U-boat 
off Freetown mi April 18, 1943; the 
others survived the war, and were 
returned to Turkey. 8o also was the 
“ Inconstant.” The “ Ithuriel ” struck 


a mine and was so badly damaged that 
she was sold for breaking up, H.M.S. 
“ Oribi ” being handed to Turkey 
instead. 

The German policy of hanging on 
to the French naval bases, and main¬ 
taining in them “ fleets in being ” of 
small craft for attacks on the Allied 
sea lines of communication, demanded 
constant air Taids which did immense 
damage to French property, but the 
potential harm of the ships was not 
sufficient, to justify any diversion of 
effort, and the Germans were still 
in possession of St. Nazaire, Lorient, 
La Rochelle and Dunkirk at the time 
of the surrender. 

The U-boats worked more and more 
from tho north, and their main bases 
were moved to Norway. Early in the 
year their operations in the open were 
still on a small scale; those which were 
not being re-equipped were largely em¬ 
ployed in narrow waters against Allied 
supply lines, but they were preparing 
for further effort, and showed enterprise. 
In January, when some contrived to 
get through the hoom across the Clyde 
estuary, torpedoing and damaging an 
escort carrier and sinking a tanker off 
Ailsa Craig, at least one was destroyed. 

As January progressed they became 
more active, bringing new devices into 
use, although the losses to Allied ship¬ 
ping were very little more than in the 
previous month and the counter¬ 
measures to the new methods were 
most effective. In February more sub-, 
marines were destroyed than in January, 




U-BOAT DEVICES 

Intensified Allied warfare against the 
U-boats compelled the Germans to Improve 
the equipment of their underwater craft, 
i. Gyroplane attached by cable to a U-boat 
to increase field of observation. z, Com¬ 
pact stowage of the gyroplane aboard the 
parent submarine. 3. 1 Schnorkel ’ appara¬ 
tus (see diagram in page 3035) which, 
erected vertically, enabled a U-boat to 
charge its batteries while submerged. 








but the enemy made great efforts to 
speed the pte-fabt icated const motion of 
a lieu fleet, with the assembling done 
principally at Hamburg, Bremen and 
Kiel; those cities became the targets 
of constant air attacks which greatly 
reduced the output The shortage of 
certain materials was becoming acute 
despite German ingenuity m evolving 
sub-tit rites, and some o't the 750-ton 
submarines were rouverted to parry 
cargo in the hope of getting materials 
from Japan. Very few got through, and 
a number were found tied rip in Eastern 
waters after the surrender m tire Ear 
East. 

Protective pens ot colossal strength 
had been built for both E-boats and 
submarines, and these resisted all 
ordinaly bombs, even 
U-Boat the rocket-propelled 

Devices bomb which was 

evolved by the Royal 
Naval Scientific Service especially to 
attack them. The '' giowler " gear (.see 
page 3035) which permitted U-boats to 
charge their batteries submerged, but 
gave the personnel a terrible time, im¬ 
proved torpedoes and wind-driven heli¬ 
copters to increase the submariner’s 
vision undoubtedly helped them to 
secure results, although not nearly as 
great as their propaganda suggested. In 
February submarine U 10(13, testing 
the very latest devices with a special 
ciew of exports, sank near Bergen and 
drowned them all. 

In March submarine activities were 
intensified but fewer ships were sunk; 


ROYAL NAVY ‘HEDGEHOG’ TOOK TOLL OF U-BOATS 
Details were withheld till November 1945 of one of the earliest and most successful antL-U-boat 
devices used by the Royal Navy. This was the ' Hedgehog ’—a 24-unit batteiy of projectiles 
mounted in thp bows of destroyers : it obviated the blind lun-in for a depth-charge attack 
during which the U-boat often took successful evasive action Eacli unit contained a 58-lb. 

Photo, JJtUinh Official 


explosive charge. 

the bombing and mining oi bases 
produced excellent results, and to im¬ 
prove defensive measures the Admiralty 
created the new pod of Assistant Cliiel 
of Naval Stall for U-boat Warfare and 
Trade, to which Rear-Admiral J. M. 
Mansfield was appointed. 

The Baltic was also active, although 
the badly crippled Russian Navv was 


REPAIRING SCAPA FLOW’S STEEL NET-BOOM DEFENCES 
One of Britain's most carefully guarded naval bases was at Scapa Flow The defences— 
impregnable during the First Great War—were rendered U-boat-pioof after the sinking of the 
battleship ‘ Royal Oak ’ on October 14, 1930. Among the ruses adopted to mislead enemy air 
reconnaissance was a 1 fleet ’ of dummy wood-and-canvas warships. Below, workmen overhaul 


German 
Warships 
Assist Army 


the muitiple-strand steel net-boom defences 


/7/o/o, Unti\h 0/flnul 


nimble to take as big a part iih had 
been hoped. From January the Russian 
armies worked steadily along the coast, 
whore German warships of all types 
gave cotisidet uhlc support to their own 
forces. 

Ou January 26, Marshal Rokos- 
sov,sky's Aimy 1 cached the Gulf of 
Danzig, cutting off Hast Prussia from 
rent ml Germany, All 
available German ship¬ 
ping and many warships 
rushed refugees to the 
west, oven submarines being used to 
carry Nazis of high rank. /V very heavy 
toll wns taken, principally by aircraft 
and airlaiil mines in their track, and the 
Royal Air Force co-operated most effec¬ 
tively with the Red Air Force. Large 
numbers of German naval personnel, for 
whom there were no available ships, were 
dratted into the Eastern Army; they 
gave a certain amount of trouble over 
discipline, and there was a great deal of 
friction with the regular army. At 
different times the pocket battleships 
“ Admit al Schecr” and “ Ltitzow,” 
and the big emitters “ Prinz Eugen ” 
and '' Admiral Flipper ” wore co-operat¬ 
ing with the army. Many warships 
assisting the Wehrmacht were damaged 
and were sent to Denmark for repairs. 

On the refugee service the “ Strength 
Through Joy" cruising liners “ Wil¬ 
helm Gustloff" and “ Robert Ley ” 
were both sunk with heavy loss of life— 
as an example of overcrowding, the 
13.882-ton “ Monte Rosa ” carried no 
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THE U-BOATS SURRENDER 
Handing over of Germany’■5 submarines 
tegan on May io, 1945 . when the U 249 
,uave hersel' uo to the Royal Navy at Poit- 
Jand, Dorset 1 The U 858, first to sur¬ 
render to th 3 U S Navy, arrives off the 
New Jersey coast on May 14 2. One of a 

convoy of U-boats escorted by the Navy 
from Norway to Loch Eriboll, Scotland 
3 Royal Marine guatd watches a U-bnafc 
surrender at Wilhelmshaven. 4, U-boats 
at Lcch Ryan before being blown up m 
Operation ' Deadlight.' 

1*lutin'- hi tltih Oflrrwl, I'oilud Pres* 

1 ssflf uitcrf Pt [>«,S 
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Command co 
operated m pio 
vitling an air 
umbrella and 
helped, in eolhib 
oution with the 
light coastal foiccs 
led by 35 knot 
steam gunboats 
and stiffened with 
frigates, corvettes 
and otliei small 
ciafl, to beat off 
a number of E 
boat attacks at 
night 

During this 
period German 
propaganda a t- 
tempted to make the E boats take the 
place of the sulnnannes m popular 
luvour and gave a number of thrilling 
accounts of successful actions against 
supenoi British forces, generally on the 
English coast These accounts were 
nearly always entirely false , genera]]} 
speaking, it was possible to intercept 
the formations and only occasional 
exclusions light across the North Sea 
succeeded m laying mines oi attacking 
coastal convoys 

Midget submarines were also em 
ployed, right into the Thames Estuaiy 
according to the Geimau wireless, but 
as a rule they were confined to coastal 
waters wheie 81 weie sunk, captured 
oi piobably sunk in about tw T o months 
and nearly a hundred were fought with 
uiicatarn iemits 
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less than 12,000 refugees As the lius 
wans advanced a large number of senior 
Geunan ofhreis and Na/i officials 
crossed to Swcrltn 1 oi internment, often 
in most mappiopnate vessels of wliirb 
i number wen sunk 
Gdynia fill on March 28 and Daring 
two clays Liter, the last practicable 
Geiman naval base on a long sticlch 
of coast Forty (J boats, complete oi 
completing, weie cuptrncd, vuhnllv 
undamaged, at D.ni/ig In bofh jiorts 
the harbour installations weie clrstroyed 
as completely as possible and the 
channels blocked bv scuttled ships In 
Gdynia the battleship “Gnosenau’ 
was um d lor this propose , she had not 
been to sea since her dramatic rscnpr 
from Biest (see pagi 2122) 

To help I he Russians the RAF 
and U S A A F. made constant raids 
on the basts and polls on the western 
Baltic, sinking oi putting out of action 
many Geimau warships 
Baltic Ports and making a specwl 
Bombed taigi f ot the shipbuild¬ 
ing yards In a particu¬ 
larly heavy raid on Kiel on Apul 1) the 
battleship “ Admiral Schioi ” was sunk 
and the cnusei “ Admnal Ilippei" badly 
damagedmdiydock, Knrpps’n Germania 
Yard and the naval dockyard were put 
completely out of action On April lb 
the RAF bombed Swineinunde and 
sank the pocket battleship 1 ‘LuKovv ” 
Early m May the Geimnn Government 
attempted to save Kiel and Flcnsbiug 
by broadcasting a nulio notice that they 
weie “ open towns,” but it had little 
effect All the tunc Russian airciaft, 
submarines to a lessei extent, and oc 
casionally smface ships weie taking 
a heavy toll of (Herman transports, but 
their method of estimating nunc untile 
tonnage by displacement, normally 
used only foi warships, made the picfuie 
very confusing 

In the Noith Sea the great object 
of the German Navy employing 
jumcipally submarines and IS boats, 
was to mtemipt the flow of munitions 
and military supplies to the ports 
which, the Allies had opened, principally 
Antwerp In the estuaries and nanow 
waters the enemy also used their 
“Lmsen” radio contioiled explosive 
motor-boats whose cuws took them 
mto positron tor attack and then 
abandoned them to be guided by wuc- 
1ftss Tlieir explosion was most effective 

when they diet hit then target, but a 
largo number missed or were blown up 
before they reached rt 
In the eaily part of the year the 
E-boat aucl U-boat attacks, frecpieutlv 
backed by aircraft but not to the extent 
that was expected, caused great damage, 
but tbe Fleet Air Aim and Coastal 


When German} capitulated, about a 
bandied midget submarines were cap 
trued hi different bases and afforded 
opportunity for study The 1 Brber ” 
type was 29 ft 6 ms. long with one 
man, carrying two modified electric 
torpedoes under dropping gear, while 
the “ Seehrrml,” 39 feet long, was more 
elaborate and had a eiew of two. 


GERMAN MIDGET U-BOATS 
I Two-men midget U-boats seized at 
Kiel , awaiting assembly they had arrived 
m sections Towards the close of the 
war the Germans made extensive use ot 
these weapons 2 ‘ Molch '-type one-man 
1 human ’ torpedo 46 feet long and 
carrying a single torpedo It was captured on 
Skaelland Island, off Denmark, trial station 
for Nazi secret weapons 3 Danish experts 
examine a ‘ Biber '-type 29-feet long midget 
U-bodt which carried one man and two tor- 
pedoss (See also illus in pages 2847 and 2859 ) 
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year progressed Submarine-, m tin 
open Atlantic used Norwegian bases 
iather than Gentian while ,i big effoit 
was made to evacuate at least part 
ot the huge German aimy m Not way 
lor the defence of the Fathciland 
The Norwegian Navy look a pm 
ticulaily enthusiastic pait in attacking 
this tianspoit line, while tin Home 
Flee! iepeate<lly pioviderl task foices 
of escort cairieis, cruisers and destioveis 
which uoiked with the co-operation 
of Coastal Command in bombing ship 
ping at sea and m the poits The 
RAF also worked against transpoils 
m the Skager Rale and Kattegat, both by 
hoiubing and mmehvmg, and destroyed 
many Small craft ot the Norwegian 
Navy smuggh d m a laige number of men 
from Commando units and voluuteois 
who blew up railways, powei stations, 
etc , and set fire to German dejiots 
Utkougli the situation was eased 
when Turkey's declaration of wai on 
Gemiany and Japan (from Maicli) 
opened the Dardanelles route to 
southern Russia, the munitions service 
to the Murmansk and White Sea was 
still veiy impoitaiit and the convoys 
were still coredantly attacked from 
Norway, both by submarines and 
aircraft British escort earners became 


seiy conspicuous in these cou\o\- and 
i\eie fiequenlly chosen as llagships, 
backed by () inch gun ciuisris Bnfish, 
Canadian and Norwegian destroyeis, 
coivettes, sloops, Fugates and mine 
hweejieis In spite ot the fact that 
some of the attacks weie pailirulaily 
heavy, mow* convoys got Ihiough with 
out damage 

As many Guman wai ships as possible 
\me sparnl lo difuid tin lioithwcst 
coast of Germany and to piotect the 
vessels of all kinds which .. 

were withdiuwing key D fc d 
personnel fiom the „ „ 

countnos leoccupied by 
the Allies Apail horn tiro puuly naval 
bases, Biemen and Nambuig weie of 
gieat impoilance m Ihese t Doits, and 
when they weie successively attacked in 
Apul tlie Nary assisted in then defence, 
both on land and sea, but ruiihially 
both ] 101 ts weie oveirun In the defence 
of Hamburg the Navy was partiuilaily 
active and destroyers even fought tanks 
Heligoland was pi evented by intensive 
bombing from leudeimg any assistance 

Some time befoie the suirenclei tlieie 
weie signs of a breakdown of morale in 
certain seel ions of the German Navy 
Attempts were made to start peace 
movements nr Hnnrbuig and Biemen 


The “ Molch ” type craft was a “ humrn 
torpedo ” 46 feet long ind manned by 
a single officer 

Submarines of normal design also 
icappeaied in the North Sea, both 
attacking the supply loutos and on 
passage, but their casualties weie heavy 
As more liberated ports were cleared 
of the ships scuttled by the enemy 
and had their crams and other facilities 
icplaced, the supply lines uere dis¬ 
tributed as widely as .European internal 
communications penmtted and attack 
became more difficult 

Norwegian waters became the scene 
of moie and moie naval activity as the 


U.K.‘FROGMEN’ 
Frogmen of the 
Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines creruted one 
of the most hazardous 
operations of the war 
This was the clear¬ 
ance of underwater 
defences on the Nor 
mandy beaches just 
before June 6 , 1944 
1 * Frogman ready 

for action 2 * Frog 
men 1 paddle a canoe 
used in approaching 
an objective 3 
‘ Frogmen training 
in a London swim¬ 
ming bath (See also 
illus m page 3373) 
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RED ARMY PATROLS IN THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS 

Well-equipped Red Army mortar-crews probing the rock-strewn Carpathian mountains in northern Hungary during 
the Soviet offensive in the Danube Basin which opened in the late summer of 1944 (see Chapter 340) By October 18 
General Petrov's 4th Ukrainian Army had crossed the Carpathian passes from the north and had penetrated eastern 
Slovakia on a front of 170 miles It was thus gravely menacing the rear of the enemy in northern Transylvania and 
threatening to join with Marshal Malinovsky’s 3rd Ukrainian Army Photo, Pictorial Press 
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GERMAN CRUISER ‘PRINZ EUGEN ’ SURRENDERS TO BRITISH FORCES 

On May 7, 194s, 21st Army Group H.Q. announced that the German heavy cruiser 'Prinz Eugen,’ of 10,000 tons, 
and the cruiser ‘ Niirnberg ’ (see illustration in page 3496)—both at Copenhagen—and 160,000 tons of merchant 
shipping, partly in Danish harbours, had surrendered to Field-Marshal Montgomery's forces. The 1 Prinz Eugen ’ 
was subsequently allocated to the U.S. Navy which in March 1946 scheduled her lor atomic bomb experiment. 
Above, Danish troops guard her as she lay at her moorings in Copenhagen harbour. Photo, Associated Press 
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ROCKET-SHIPS SUPPORTED ALLIED INVASION OPERATIONS 

Though experiments had been made as far back as April 1543, the Landing Craft Tank (Rocket) was not mentioned 
by the Admiralty until September 1944. It was then disclosed that these craft had assisted at the landings in Sicily, 
at Reggio, Anzio and Nettuno, in Normandy and in the south of France. They were also used in the Pacific. Fire 
was said to equal a salvo from thirty regiments of artillery or thirty cruisers each mounted with twelve 6-inch 
guns. Here is a close-up of rocket equipment. (See also page 3069 and illus. in pages 3275 and 3399.) 
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and crown of some small craft took their 
ships into Sweden for internment 
(several wore stopped and sunk oil the 
way). Plans to scuttle merchant, ships 
were checked in April hy General 
Eisenhower’s wireless warning that if 
there were, no ships there would be no 
food for Germany. 

On April 30, just before his death, 
Hitler appointed Admiral Doenitz his 
successor as Fuehrer ; twelve months 
previously that appointment would 
probably have, caused a great change 
in Germany's naval effort, but it was 
then too late to have any effect. 

On May 5 the German armed forces 
on the Western Front surrendered. 
Doenitz sent wireless orders to all 
U-boats to cease hostilities and return 
to their bases. Many captains were 
only too glad to obey, but others 
carried on the campaign. Next day all 
naval vessels were ordered to abstain 


Montgomery 
Tlianks the 
Royal Navy 


from any net, of war and were jiro- 
liibit.ed from scuttling themselves by 
the new Fuehrer. The unconditional 
surrender of all German land, sea and 
air forces was signed on the 7th (see 
Chapter 355). 

Field-Marshal Montgomery lost no 
time in sending a special message of 
thanks to Ihc "Royal Navy for its part. 

Throughout our long 
journey from Egypt to 
the Baltic, any success 
achieved by the British 
Army lias been made possible only by 
the magi lit! cent support given us by 
the Royal Navy. With unfailing pre¬ 
cision we have been put ashore, 
supported and supplied.” 

On May 8 the Admiralty issued wire¬ 
less surrender orders to the German 
fleet. All German and German-con¬ 
trolled warships, auxiliaries, merchant 
and other craft at sea were to report 
their position in plain language to 
the nearest Allied wireless station, when 
they would be given orders to proceed 
to such ports as might be selected. 
There they were to remain until further 
orders were, received. All ships in port 
were to stay there. Submarines at sea 
had to sm'facc and fly a black flag or 
pennant, to report their position in 
plain language and then proceed on the 
surface to a named port. 

All armed ships, in port or at sea, 
were to train their guns fore and aft, 
remove the breech bloclts and unload 
all torpedo tubes. Those in port were 
to land all ammunition, explosives, 
torpedo warheads and portable 
weapons ; but minesweepers and sal¬ 
vage vessels, similarly disarmed, were 
to fill up with fuel and fit themselves 
for service under Allied direction. 
Boom defences in ports and harbours 



SURRENDERED E-BQ)ATS IN BRITISH WATERS 
Early in 1945 German propaganda tried to make the E-boat replace the U-boat in popular 
favour with the people. But accounts of E-boats' successes were largely exaggerated Above, 
Rear-Admiral F. Bruening, Commander of Germany's ' Little Ships ' operating from Nether¬ 
lands bases (left), is piped ashore at Felixstowe on May 13 to surrender his forces to 
Commander McGowan, R.N. (centre). Below, surrendered E-boats ol the latest type with their 
German crews at Portsmouth in June. I'hulas, Plnnet ,■ Central /V.vr 



were to be kept open, demolition 
charges and cont rolled minefields to be 
rendered ineffective and all naval per¬ 
sonnel were to remain on board their 
ships or in their establishments until 
further orders were given. 

Isolated units of the fleet refused to 
acknowledge the surrender for some 
time : on May 9 a "German ship in the 
Baltic shot down an Allied plane. 

On May 10 U 249 surrendered at 
Portland, the first of a steady stream of 
submarine surrenders to the Royal 
Navy. The last attacks were on May 7, 
eight hours after the surrender, when 
U-boats attacked a convoy bound for 
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Belfast and sank the steamer “ Avondale 
Park ” while the Norwegian “ Sneland I ” 
was sunk in the Forth on the same 
day. Until it was considered that all 
the U-boats had been accounted for, 
the Atlantic convoy and air patrol 
was continued, the last convoy arriving 
at Loch Ryan (south-west Scotland) 
on June 3. 

A total of S66 German and Italian 
commissioned submarines was destroyed 
by the Allies: an average of nearly three 
a week throughout the war in Europe. 
Of 1,174 U-boats commissioned after 
the Germans restarted building them 
before war, at least 781 were destroyed. 

ISx 1 





The two outstanding months of the war 
were May 1943, when 46 U-boats were 
sunk, and April 1945, while the Ger¬ 
mans were evacuating the Baltic ports, 
when 65 were sunk. Over 300 wore 
destroyed within 500 miles of the United 
Kingdom, an area equivalent to about 
one-fifth of the north Atlantic Ocean. 
Over 500 were killed by British forces, 
or Allied forces under British control. 
A hundred were found in more or less 
damaged condition at Kiel. Another 
170 surrendered intact 67 of them at sea. 
Seventy of the 1,600-ton “Schnorkel” 
type, in which Doenifcz had placed such 
faith, were destroyed, and over two 
hundred were captured before 
commissioning. 

The U 963 scuttled herself off the 
Portuguese coast on May 20; her 
commander, Captain Wentz, stated that 
he did not know of the surrender. He 
and his crew of 47 were interned, 
Captain Wentz and his second-in- 
command being later handed to the 
British authorities. On July 10, U 530, 
somewhat damaged, surrendered to 


Argentina at Mar del Plata ; consider¬ 
able excitement was caused by a rumour 
that she had been carrying Nazi leaders 
and had landed them on a lonely part 
of the South American coast. Her 
commander, Captain Otto Wermuth, 
said she had sailed from a German port 
oil February 19. U 977 surrendered at 
the same port as late as August 17 ; 
she had left Kiel on April 13, disem¬ 
barking some Germans at Christianberg 
(Norway), from which she sailed on 
May 2. 

Of the German submarines which 
surrendered, ten each were allocated 
to the Soviet Union, the United King¬ 
dom, and the United States for experi¬ 
mental purposes. The rest were towed 
out to sea and sunk in the Atlantic— 
by firing explosive charges fitted to the 
U-boat, by shell fire, or by bombing 
or torpedoing from the air. This 
operation, known as “ Deadlight,” began 
on November 25, 1945. 

In Germany and the occupied coun¬ 
tries of Europe the Royal Navy took a 
prominent part in receiving the sur¬ 


PREFABRICATED U-BOATS SEIZED AT HAMBURG 
On May 3, 1945—three days before hostilities ceased in Europe—Hamburg, second city m 
Germany and largest port on the Continent, surrendered to the British 2nd Army. Half of the 
city's buildings had heen destroyed, 50 merchantmen, 19 floating docks and many other ships 
lay sunk in the harbour. Below, some of the prefabricated U-boats found m various stages 
of construction on the stocks in the Blohm and Voss shipyards. Photo. Associated Press 


Receives 

Surrenders 


render. Detached forces took possession 
of many areas, usually with very little 
trouble from direct opposition, although 
there was plenty of trickery and more 
than one German commander had to 
be arrested. A lieutenant _ 
of the R.N.V.R. and five Royal Navy 
ratings took possession 
of Kiel on May 10, the 
White Ensign being hoisted over the 
Canal on the same day. Rear-Admiral 
Muirhead-Gould, British Naval C.-in-C., 
N.W. Germany, received the surrender 
of Heligoland. On May 9 H.M.S. 
“ Birmingham ” led a force of cruisers 
and destroyers, under the command 
of Captain Herbert Williams, to Copen¬ 
hagen, where the last two effective 
German warships, the cruisers “Prinz 
Eugeu” and “ Niimberg” had sur¬ 
rendered to Field-Marshal Montgomery 
on the 7th. Aircraft rounded up a 
number of German war and merchant 
ships at sea, including the hospital 
ship “ Freyberg,” which the British 
had been accused by the Gorman 
propaganda machine of sinking against 
International Law in 1944. 

The signing of the surrender did not 
end the Royal Navy’s duties in Europe. 
First, it had to enforce the terms laid 
down at Berlin (July 17-August 1, 
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1945), that German dockyards and 
installations classified as “ essentially 
warlike ” were to be rendered absolutely 
useless, that various naval assets were 
to be regarded as potential reparations, 
that certain unspecified ships might 
be distributed among the Allies, that 
coastal batteries were to be blown up, 
and that the whole of Germany’s naval 
personnel was to be disbanded except 
those engaged in mmesweeping. Some 
argument developed among the Allies 


MINESWEEPERS START TO MAKE THE SEAS SAFE AGAIN 
i. H.M.S, ' Foam ’ {nearer camera) and H.M.S. ' Bramble ’ on minesweeping duty from a 
Scottish naval base. In the background is one of H.M escort-carriers. 2. Paying out the 
buoyant magnetic cable from the stern of a British minesweeper before sweeping a German- 
laid minefield. Trailed in lengths of 500 yards, these electrically-charged cables rendered 


magnetic mines harmless. 3. Firing mechanism of German magnetic mine with covers 

removed. Photos, British Official; Associated Press Blitisll naval Casualties in the course 


over interpretation of certain sections. 

The surviving German warships were 
distributed in January 1946 as follows: 
to the Soviet Union, the battleship 

“Hessen” (13,000 

Distribution built in 1903 and 

0 er *” an converted into a wireless 
ars pS control target ship; the 
cruiser “Niirnberg” (6,000 tons),ten des¬ 
troyers and seagoing torpedo boats, ten 
submarines, thirteen depot ships includ¬ 
ing the “ Otto Wunsche,” and 507 other 
units; to the U.S.A. the cruiser “Prinz 
Eugen" (scheduled by its new owner for 
atomic bomb experiment), seven des¬ 
troyers and seagoing torpedo boats, ten 
submarines, twelve depot ships and 560 
other units ; to Great Britain, thirteen 
destroyers and seagoing torpedo boats, 
ten submarines, 21 depot ships, and 612 
other units. Great Britain transferred to 
Prance in February the eight destroyers 
(of four different types) she received, 
and two of her allotment of submarines 
(for experimental purposes). 

Flag officers were appointed for Kiel, 
Wilhelmshaven and Hamburg in May 


and in charge of naval affairs in Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Belgium. Naval 
officers carefully examined the German 
Navy’s documents and questioned per¬ 
sonnel. Soon after the surrender one 
German officer prisoner stated that he 
had been commissioned to stand by 
with a specially fitted submarine for 
the escape of Hitler, but that his ship 
had been wrecked. Later, in Japan, 
they told the story of Hitler’s not 
trusting the Germans and of a submarine 
having left Yokohama to collect him on 
March 5 and disappearing with all hands. 

One of the first things to he done 
was to get from the Germans complete 
plans of all the minefields, admitting 
the difficulty in stating the exact 
position of those laid by aircraft. 
Many of the defensive fields were well 
designed but were declared by the 
Germans to be unsweepable. But the 
Royal Navy, employing divers in 
conditions of great danger, immediately 
started to clear them with success. 
Very soon, except for an occasional 
mine, the seas were again free. 


of the war numbered nearly 51,000 killed 
and missing (excluding Dominions naval 
losses and losses of the Royal Marines)— 
20,000 more than in the war of 1914- 
1918. Nearly 15,000 awards for gallantry 
were made to officers and men of the 
Royal Navy, including the Dominions 
Navies, the Royal Marines and the 
Reserves. Among these were 23 awards 
of the Victoria Cross and 29 of the 
George Cross. Total losses of H.M. ships 
and craft of all sizes and sorts from 
September 3, 1939 to August 31, 1945, 
numbered 3,282. This figure included 
three battleships, two battle cruisers 
(one-third of British capital ship 
strength at the outbreak of war), five 
fleet carriers, 23 cruisers, 134 destroyers 
and 77 submarines. Early in the war, 
it was decided not to proceed with the 
battleships “Lion” and “ Temeraire” of 
< the 1938 programme, and “ Conqueror ” 
and “ Thunderer ” of the 1939 pro¬ 
gramme, as none of these could he com¬ 
pleted before 1944; at the end of the 
war one battleship, the 42,500-ton 
“Vanguard,” was nearing completion. 
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VICTORY IN EUROPE 

Below is the text of the broadcast in which at 3 p.m. Butish Double Summer Time on 
May 8, 1945, Mr. Winston Churchill announced the end of the fighting in Europe. 
Later in the same day, H.M. the King broadcast a message of thanksgiving 


Mr. Churchill, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
announces the end of the war in Europe : 

liSTTUiD.vy morning at 2.41 a.m. at headquarters, General 
Jodi, the representative of the German High Command, 
and Grand Admiral Dbnitz, the designated head of 
the German State, signed the act of unconditional surrender 
of all German land, sea, and air forces in Europe to tile 
Allied Expeditionary Force, and simultaneously to the 
Soviet Iligli Command. 

General Bedell Smith, Chief of Staff of the Allied Ex¬ 
peditionary Force, and General Francois Sevez signed the 
document on behalf of the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force, and General Susloparov signed 
on behalf of the Russian High Command. 

Today this agreement will be ratified and confirmed at 
Berlin, where Air Chief Marshal Tedder, Deputy Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force, and General 
do Lattro de Tassigny will sign on behalf of General 
-Eisenhower. Marshal Zhukov will sign on behalf of the Soviet, 
High Command. Tlio German representatives will be Field- 
Marshal Keitel, Chief of the High Command, and the Gom- 
manders-m-Chief of the German Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces. 

Hostilities will end officially at one minute after midnight 
tonight (Tuesday, May S), hut in the interests of saving 
lives the “ Cease fire " began yesterday to be sounded all 
along the front, and our dear Channel Islands are also to be 
freed today. 

The Germans are still in places resisting the Russian 
troops, but should they continue to do so lifter midnight, 
they will, of course, deprive themselves of the protection of 
the laws of war, and will he attacked from all quarters by 
the Allied troops. It is not surprising that on such long 
fronts and in the existing disorder of the enemy the commands 
of the Gorman High Command should not in every case 
be obeyed immediately. This does not, in our opinion, with 
the best military advice at our disposal, constitute any 
reason for withholding from the nation the facts communi¬ 
cated to us by General Eisenhower of the unconditional 
surrender already signed at Rheims, nor should it prevent 
us from celebrating today and tomorrow (Wednesday) 
as Victory in Europe days. 

Today, perhaps, we shall think mostly of ourselves. 
Tomorrow we shall pay a particular tribute to our Russian 
comrades, whose prowess in tlio field has been one of the 
grand contributions to the general victory. 

The German, war is therefore at an end. After years oi 
intense preparation, Germany hurled herself on Poland 
at the beginning of September 1939 ; and, in pursuance 
of our guarantee to Poland and in agreement with the French 
Republic, Great BriLain, the British Empire and Common¬ 
wealth or Nations, declared war upon this foul aggression. 
After gallant France had been struck down wc, from this 
island and from our united Empire, maintained the struggle 
single-handed far a whole year until we were joined by the 
military might of Soviet Russia and later by the overwhelming 
power and resources of tlio United States of America. 

Finally almost the whole world was combined against the 
evil-doers, who are now prostrate before us. Our gratitude 
to our splendid Allies goes forth from all our hearts in this 
island and throughout the British Empire. 

We may allow ourselves a brief period of rejoicing ; but 
let us not forgot for a moment the tod and efforts that lie 
ahead. Japan, with all her treachery and greed, remains 
unsubdued. Tlio injury she lias inflicted on Great Britain, 
the United States, and other countries, and her detestable 
cruelties, call for justice and retribution. Wo must now 
devote all our strength and resources to the completion of 
our task, both at homo and abroad. Advaneo, Britannia 1 
Long live the cause of freedom! God save the King I 


Message from H.M. the King to his peoples broadcast 
on May 8, 1945 : 

ODA.Y wo give thanks to Almighty God for a great 
deliverance. 

Speaking from our Empire's oldest capital city, war- 
battered but never for one moment daunted or dismayed- 
speaking from London, I ask you to ioin with mo in that 
act of thanksgiving. 

Germany, llie enemy who drove all Europe into war, 
has been finally ovorcomo. In the Far East wo have yet to 
deal with the Japanese, a determined and cruel foo. To this 
we shall turn with the utmost resolve and with all our 
resources. But at this hour, when the dreadful shadow oi 
war lias passed from our hearths and homes in those islands, 
wo may at last make one pause for thanksgiving and then 
turn our thoughts to flic tasks all over the world which 
peace in Europe brings with it. 

Let us remember those who will not come back, their 
constancy and courage in battle, their sacrifice and endurance 
in the taco of a merciless enomy i lot us remember tlio men 
in all the Services and the women in all the Services who have 
laid down tlieir lives. We have come to the end of our 
tribulation, and they are not with us at the moment of our 
rejoicing. 

Then let us salute in. proud gratitude the groat host of the 
living who have brought us to victory. I ennuol praise them 
to the measure of each one’s service, for in a total war the 
efforts of all rise to the same noble height and all are devoted 
to the common purpose. Armed or unarmed, mon and 
women, you have fought, striven, and endured to your utmost. 
No one knows that bettor than I do ; and as your King I 
thank with a full heart those who boro arms so valiantly on 
land and sea, or in the air ; and all civilians who, shouldering 
their many burdens, havo carried them unflinchingly without 
complaint. 

With those memories in our minds, let us think wlmt 
it was that has upheld us through nearly six years of suffering 
and peril. The knowledge that everything wiib at stake : 
our freedom, our independence, our very oxistenoe as a 
people ; hut tlio knowledge also Uiat in defending ourselves 
we were defending the liberties of the whole world ; that 
our cause was the cause not of this nation only, not of this 
Empire and Commonwealth only, but of every land where 
freedom is cherished and law and liberty go hand in hand. 
In the darkest hours we knew that the enslaved and. isolated 
peoples of Europe looked to us j tlieir hopes were our hopes ; 
their confidence confirmed our faith. Wo knew that, if wo 
failed, the last remaining barrier against a world-wide tyranny 
would have fallen in ruins. Blit we did not fail. Wo kept 
our faith with ourselves and with one another ; wo kept 
faith and unity with our great allies. That faith and unity 
have carried us to victory through dangers which at times 
seemed overwhelming. 

So let us resolve to bring to the tasks whioh lio ahead tlio 
same high confidence in our mission. Much hard work 
awaits us, both in the restoration of our own country after 
the ravages of war and in helping to restore poaco and sanity 
to a shattered world. . . . 

There is great comfort in the thought that tho years of 
darkness and danger in which tho children of our country 
have grown up are over and, pleaso God, for ever. We 
shall have failed, and the blood of our dearest will havo 
flowed in vain If the victory which they died to win does 
not lead to a lasting peace, founded on justice and established 
in good will. To that, then, let us turn our thoughts on this 
day of just triumph and proud sorrow; and then take 
up our work again, resolved os a people to do nothing un¬ 
worthy of those who have died for us and to make the world 
such a world as they would have desired, for tlieir children 
and for obi’s. . . . 





Chapter 343 

BRITAIN CELEBRATES VICTORY IN EUROPE 

Removal of war /extinctions, planning for post-war changes, already well 
advanced in 1944 (see Chapter 300). proceeded in Britain during the earlv 
months of 1945 despite the shadow cast over life in south-east England by the 
continued arrival of rocket-bombs, the enemy’s last piece of Jrightfulness. 

Victory in Europe was celebrated with sober rejoicing , and heartfelt tributes 
were paid to Mr. Winston Churchill, whose popularity had never been greater 


F oe London, Essex, Hertfordshire 
and Kent the beginning of 1945 
remained peculiarly unpleasant: 
rockets (V2s) were arriving in increas¬ 
ing numbers. During one week in 
February—the worst of the visitation— 
71 fell (the highest number in twenty- 
four hours was 17). They came from the 
Netherlands, from the neighbourhood of 
The Hague, and not until the advancing 
Canadians cut the supply lines from 
Germany did they cease, the last falling 
on March 27 at Orpington in Kent, 
killing one, injuring 23. (Further details 
of the V2 attacks are in Chapter 337.) 

K.A.F. Balloon Command, which had 
contributed to the defence of cities, 
towns and industrial buildings against 
air attack, and of London against flying- 
bombs (see page 3434), was disbanded 
in February, though a nucleus was 
retained in the United Kingdom, and 
detachments were still serving overseas. 
In September 1939, Balloon Command 
was responsible for 600 balloons ; at 
the end of the 1940-41 blitz, for 2,400. 
By 1943, over a thousand balloon sites 
were staffed by the W.A.A.F. Balloons 
were flown over the Sicilian, Italian 
and Nomiandy beaches during the 
Allied invasions, in defence of the Suez 
Canal, the Persian Gulf and Ceylon, 
and, in co-operation with the Royal 
Navy, helped to defend convoys at sea 
and naval establishments ashore. 

The ban on handbells (which were 
to have been used as warning in case 
of a gas attack) and on the use of 
whistles worked other- 
Restrictions wise than by meohani- 

_ . cal poweT was raised 

Removed r ro ■cr¬ 

on January 18. Fire- 

watching was suspended throughout 
the country on March 24. Persons 
evacuated in 1940 from parte of 
East Anglia were allowed to return 
on March 28. All dim-out restrictions, 
except in a five-mile coastal belt, were 
removed on April 23, and next day the 
light at the top of the Clock Tower at 
Westminster was once more illuminated 
when the House of Commons was sitting 
after da k. Big Ben itself was illumi¬ 
nated again from April 30. 

April 13 brought the stand-down, 
and the. first intimation of the existence, 
of a British “ underground ” force. 


established before the underground 
movements came to birth in France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Norway, 
and so secretly organized that many 
of its members (all citizens going about 
their ordinary jobs) never knew the 
identity of any of their fellows. On 
May 2 came the stand-down of the Civil 
Defence Services and the Royal Observer 
Corps ; the discontinuance of the air 
raid warning system ; the closing of all 
public and communal A.R.P. shelters; 
and an official invitation to some half 
million evacuated Londoners to return 
to their homes, if these were still habit¬ 
able. Those whose homes had been 
destroyed were advised, if possible, to 
remain away until there was more 
housing room in the metropolis. News 
announcers of the B.B.C., who had, as 
a protective measure of identification, 
given their names at the beginning 
of the bulletins since May 1940, ceased 
to do so on May 4. Hull and Grimsby 
became “ return home ” areas on May 6. 

On that day also General Eisenhower, 
Supreme Allied Commander in Western 
Europe, sent a message to Mr. Churchill 
saying, “ I note a report to the effect 
that England has found it possible 
officially to abolish her defences against 
air raids. No event of this war gives me 


greater personal satisfaction, nor stands 
as a brighter symbol of Nazi defeat. 
One of the highlights of the history 
of this conflict will be the stamina, 
courage and determination displayed 
by the British population in the per¬ 
formance of its indispensable duties 
under the constant threat of the most 
terrifying weapons the enemy could 
devise.” 

No statistics can express the moral 
and physical strain to which the people 
of Britain, and espec'ally those of 
London and the south- „. 
eastern counties, were ^, ar 
exposed by enemy 
action during the long 
course of the war in Europe—in par¬ 
ticular the all-night raids by piloted 
craft during the “ blitz ” period of 
1940-41, and the twenty-four-hour 
danger from flying-bombs and rockets 
between June 1944 and March 1945 ; 
but the figures of total civilian casualties 
during the war given by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, the Home Secretary, to the 
House of Commons on April 21 tell 
their own tale: 60,585 killed (26,920 
men, 25,392 women, 7,736 children, 
537 unidentified) ; 86,175 injured and 
detained in hospital (40,736 men, 37,816 
women, 7,623 children). Of these totals, 



FAREWELL PARADE OF BALLOON COMMAND 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of State for Air, on February 6,1945, announced the disbandment 
of R.A.F. Balloon Command, though balloons would still fly under other Commands. Their 
number had increased from 600 in September 1939 to 2,400 at the end of the air attacks on 
Britain. Here Sir Archibald addresses a stand-down parade at Stanmore, Middlesex. 
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WESTMINSTER’S BEACON SHINES AGAIN 
On April 24, 1945, the lantern surmounting the Clock Tower at Westminster—indicating, it 
illuminated, that the House of Commons is sitting after sunset—showed its light for the first time 
for five years, seven months and 23 days. In switching it on, the Speaker said: 1 1 pray that this 
light may be a beacon of fresh hope in a sadly torn and distracted world. 1 Photo, G.P.U. 


the London region suffered 29,890 
deaths, 50,497 injured. The 79 London 
tube stations, made available as shelters 
in September 1940, were closed for this 
purpose on May 6. Shelterers had spent 
a total of forty million nights in them; 
other shelterers during day and night 
alerts numbered ten million; 7,600 

three-tier bunks had been installed; 
5,000 tons of refreshments were served ; 
2,000 first aiders, canteen workers, 
doctors, and other paid and voluntary 
helpers had been employed in them. 
German air attacks on the United 
Kingdom caused damage exceeding a 
thousand million pounds sterling in 
value ; payments by local authorities 
for the repair of houses up to the end 


other ranks, ]0s., m the case of officers 
from 25s. for tlio lowest ranks to 75 Sl 
for Admirals of the Fleet, Field-Marshals, 
and Marshals of the R.A.F. for each 
complete month of service. Women 
were to receive two-thirds of the 
corresponding male rates except in the 
case of doctors, who were to receive the 
same rate if receiving the same pay as 
their men colleagues. 

These gratuities were expected to 
cost two hundred million pounds sterling 
(in addition to the five hundred million 
pounds allowed under the earlier 
scheme). 

On March 8, the war gratuities 
scheme was extended to Civil Defence 
personnel at three-quarters of the rates 

for the armed forces. ... , T 

... , T i Women s Land 

The Women s Land . 

, . Army and 

Army, howover, was ... _ . ... 

specifically excluded, 
and this led to a good deal of criticism 
of the Government, which argued that it 
could not justify the, extension of such 
benefits to classes employed under the 
recognized conditions of their industry 
or profession and receiving industrial or 
professional rates of pay. Lady Denman, 
who organized the Women’s Land Army 
in the 1914-18 war, and had been 
honorary Director of the Women’s 
Land Army in the Second Great .War 

NO GRATUITY FOR W.L.A. 
There was strong criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment’s exclusion of the Women’s Land 
Army from the War Gratuities Scheme. On 
May 16, 1945, it was decided to concede 
training facilities to W.L.A. members 
wishing to take up careers. Below, W.L.A. 
girls engaged on the strenuous work of 
1 ditching ’ in Surrey. Photo, Fox Photos 


of 1944 already totalled over a hundred 
million pounds, 

In February the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir John Anderson, an¬ 
nounced a scheme of gratuities to men 
and women demobilized from the 
armed forces, in addition to the 56 days' 
paid leave and payment of post-war 
credits (plus resettlement grants up 
to £150 for those wishing to restart 
business 011 their own account) already 
in operation under a scheme announced 
in February 1942. Officers and men 
with at least six months’ approved 
war service (to be assessed on total 
period or periods of war service on 
full pay since September 3, 1939) were 
to receive, in the case of ratings and 







since its inception, resigned her post 
as a protest. The Government finally 
conceded (May 16) specialized training 
to W.L.A. members wishing to make 
a career in agriculture, and free training 
to those not wishing to take up agri¬ 
culture, and made a contribution of 
£170,000 to the fund raised by the 
W.L.A. to help its members in resuming 
their former occupations. It also 
allowed them, after six months' service, 
to retain one greatcoat, one pair of 
shoes, and one shirt on demobilization : 
a rather sketchy outfit in which to 
appear in the streets, was the sarcastic 
comment of some of these girls. 

With consideration of demobilization 
plans went consideration of many 
other post-war factors. In the fuel and 
power industry, a 
national ballot taken at 
the end of October 1944 
approved by 430,630 
votes to 39,464 the amalgamation of 
the district unions affiliated to the Mine- 
workers’ Federation into one national 
union, to be known as the National 
Union of Mineworkers, a decision which 
came into effect on January 1, 1945. 
An act was passed to continue the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power after the 
war. A panel of engineers appointed by 
the Ministry in November 1943 to re¬ 
view the Brabazon committee’s con- 

FROM BRITAIN’S LARDER 
That the Ministry of Food had sent ot agreed 
to release 900,000 tons of food from Britain’s 
stocks to liberated Europe was announced 
to the House of Commons on March z8, 
1945, by Mr. Attlee. Below, foodstuffs 
being checked at the Central Depot which 
received stocks from 1 dumps ’ laid down 
to provide emergency supplies in case of 
invasion. ' Photo, British Oflieial 


Fuel and 
Power 
Reports 




ST. PAUL’S SERVICE FOR PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
A congregation of over 3,000 attended a service in memory of President Roosevelt at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on April 17, 1943. The ceremony was conducted in the Chapel of St. Michael and 
St. George, and among those attending it were the King and Queen, Princess Elizabeth, 
Queen Wilhelmina, King Haakon of Norway, the exiled Kings of Greece and Yugoslavia, 
Mr. Churchill and the Cabinet. Photo, Q.P.U, 

elusions on the Severn Barrage scheme , sive reconstruction of a large number of 
(issued in 1933) reported that the scheme the existing mines, both on the surface 

was practicable from an engineering and underground, with new large-scale 

point of view, and would he economic- sinkings in some districts, and it recom- 

ally justified: in the first fifteen years mended that the industry should he 

the estimated saving in coal would he reorganized on a coalfield or area basis, 

985,000 tons, and the scheme would with all pits in each area merged into 

continue to justify itself provided the “ one compact and uniform command 

price of coal did not fall below an of. manageable size with full responsi- 

average of 49s. Id. a ton. bility, financial and otherwise, for the 

The Beid Technical Advisory Com- development of the area”; and that a 

mittee on Coal Mining, consisting of central authority should be created with 

mining engineers, and appointed by the statutory powers to ensure the formation 

Government- in October 1944, issued a of such units, stimulate reorganization 

report in March declaring that nothing plans, and conserve the country’s coal 

less than the rebuilding of the industry resources. A number of the mines in 

without delay was required. It con- private ownership were, in the Com- 

sidered vitally necessary the comprehen- mittee’s opinion, “too small for the 
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AIR RAID DEFENCES GO 
On May 2, 1945, the Civil Defence 
stood down and raid shelters were 
dosed, 1, Workmen demolish a 
surface shelter outside St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 2. Timber from bombed 
houses at a White City dump is 
carried away to relieve fuel shortage. 
3. Soldiers help in delivering London’s 
coal. 4. Over two tons of rubbish 
were found when this emergency 
water-tankat Worcester was drained. 


requirements of the best mining prac¬ 
tice,” and. this fact, with the haulage 
system in use, the conservatism of 
British employers and mining engineers, 
and the perpetual financial embarrass¬ 
ment of the industry, accounted for the 
much lower relative increase in output 
ill Britain compared with some other- 
countries. The report also made specific 
technical proposals. 

Proposals for setting up two finance 
corporations were announced by the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer hi January. 
One, the Finance Corporation for 
Industry Limited, with a capital of 
£25,000,000 and borrowing powers of 
another £100,000,000, was to provide 
temporary or longer period finance for 
industrial businesses in Britain for their 
quick rehabilitation and development 
in order to assist employment. Its 
capital was to be subscribed in about 
equal parts by consortiums of the 
insurance companies and the invest¬ 


ment trust companies and the Bank of 
England ; the loan capital would he 
supplied by the clearing banks and the 
Scottish banks. The other, the In¬ 
dustrial and Commercial Finance Cor¬ 
poration Limited, with a capital of 
£15,000,000 and borrowing powers of 
£30,000,000, was to supply medium and 
long-term capital for small and medium- 
sized businesses hi Britain. Both 
capital and loan capital would be 
subscribed by the clearing banks and 
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Plans for 
Post-War 
Employment 


Scottish banks, with a token subscrip¬ 
tion from the Bank of England. 

Sir Frank Newson-Smith, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1943-44, became chair¬ 
man of two com¬ 
mittees, the first to 
assist the Minister of 
Labou r in helping 
young men and women in the forces 
to make good tilt* loss of opportunities 
of training and experience in business 
life due to their war service ; the second 
to consider the setting up of an advisory 
service throughout the country to give 
guidance, before they parted with their 
money, to ex-service men and women 
wanting to start in business for them¬ 
selves. The -Appointments Department 
of the Ministry of Labour was also 
reorganized to create a specialized 
service on the linos of the Employment 
Exchange service, but to meet theneeds 
of those seeking higher appointments 
(i.e. above the level of foreman and 
clerk). Plans for a policy which would 
mean increased employment in forestry 
were foreshadowed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in February. 

An act received the royal assent oil 
March 7 which continued, from a day 
to be appointed, the wartime obligation 
on cyclists to carry a red rear light 
together with a red reflector and a white 
patch. An act of March 28 re-enacted 
the Trade Boards Acts, renaming the 
boards Wages Councils, and provided 
for the establishment of new Councils 
by order of the Minister of Labour, to 
consist of equal numbers of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives with up to 
three independent persons. 

Pending the introduction of a new 
comprehensive social security plan, the 
Ministry of National Insurance, set up 
under an act passed on November 17, 
1944, took over on April 1 from the 


WORLD TRADE UNION CONFERENCE IN LONDON 
A World Trade Union Conference was held in the County Hall, Westminster, from February 6-18, 
1945, with some 240 delegates, mainly from Allied countries. The Chairman of the T.U.C. 
General Council, Mr. George Isaacs, M.P. (seen above, standing) ; Mr. M. V. Kuznetsov 
(U.S.S.R.), and Mr. R. J. Thomas (U.S.A.) presided in turn. At a second meeting in Paris a 
World Trade Union Federation was formed on October 3, with Sir Walter Citrine as President. 


Ministry of Health, the Welsh Board of 
Health, the Scottish Health Depart¬ 
ment, and the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service the administration of 
existing social insurance schemes; and 
from the Home Office its duties in 
connexion with the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Acts. On April 1 also the 
Education Act of 1944 came into force. 

An act of February 15 introduced 
reforms in local government elections : 
it provided for the automatic extension 
of the local government franchise 
(previously confined to ratepayers and 
their spouses) to all persons qualified 
by residence as Parliamentary voters; 


TEMPORARY HOUSES FOR THE BOMBED-OUT 
Erection of temporary dwellings—Intended to last ten years—began in 1944 in London (see 
illus. in page 3025), where bomb-damaged houses totalled over 800,000. On December 7,1945, 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, stated that temporary houses were being put up at the 
rate of 500-600 a week. Left, specimen house prefabricated in the tf.S.A. and erected in 
Britain. Right, Nissen-type dwellings in Brixton, London, All types had newest kitchen and 
bathroom fitments, and were popular with those who lived in them. 


abolished the qualification (established 
in 1918) of the husband or wife in rela¬ 
tion to business premises occupied by 
the spouse; and decreed the resumption 
of local government elections (suspended 
since the outbreak of war) during 1945 
and 1946. 

Anticipation of the end of the Coali¬ 
tion Government grew steadily. The 
Labour Party at its annua! conference 
held on December 
12-15, 1944 (post¬ 

poned from the pre¬ 
vious Whitsuntide 
owing to the curtailment of railway 
traffic at the time of the invasion of 
Normandy), declared that “ participa¬ 
tion in the Government should continue 
just as long as in the opinion of a party 
conference it is necessary in the national 
interest at the next election the Labour 
Party would go before the country with 
“ a practical policy based upon socialist 
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Intentions 



















HOME CAME THE WARRIORS FROM OVERSEAS 

Seven days’ home leave for troops of the British Army of Liberation serving in France, Belgium 
and Holland—which was decided by ballot—began on January i, 1945 . To be eligible, soldiers 
had to have served abroad for six months. Special trains transported them from the disem¬ 
barkation ports. 1. Improvised time-table at a London terminus. 2. Welcome for B.L.A. 
men. 3. 14th Army man returns home after three years in Burma. 

Photos, Fox Photos; O.P. U.. Keystone 


principles and invite the electors to 
return a majority pledged to support a 
Labour Government to implement that 
policy.” The Liberal Party Assembly, 
held in Loudon on February 1-3, 1945, 
reaffirmed that Party’s independence 
and determination to put forward 
enough candidates at the coming elec¬ 
tion to give it the possibility of a 
sufficient number of members to enable 
it to form a Government without 
commitments to any other Party. 

Addressing the Conservative Party 
Conference on March 15 for the first 
time since he became leader of the Party 

.,,, four-and-a-half years 

Churcmll before> Mr cl 4 rcM] 

resscs sa j c | «~\yp eu j became 

Conservatives t. , , 

Prime Minister nearly 

five years ago, I promised nothing but 

blood, toil, tears and sweat, and on that 
I received from the House of Commons 
a vote of confidence of 397 to 0. From 
the nation I received such aid and trust 
as no politician in our history has ever 
enjoyed before. The other day after 
this long period of terrible events with 
all their ups and downs, with all their 
changes and perplexities, that figure of 
Parliamentary confidence rose to 413 to 0. 

“ But the Parliament is nearly ten 
years old. It has lived almost double 
its constitutional span and the Execu¬ 
tive Government must refresh itself by 
direct contact with the electorate. 
Should the war in Europe end before 


the summer ends or even sooner, as it 
might well do, we shall have reached a 
considerable milestone on our journey 
and war conditions will no longer pre¬ 
vent, as they have hitherto prevented, 
the holding of a General Election. And 
here I regret to say that the public 
declarations of our Labour and of some 
of our Liberal colleagues and of the 
party organizations which they repre¬ 
sent leave us in no doubt that they will 
feel themselves bound to resume their 
full liberty of action, and thus bring this 
famous coalition to an end. We must 
prepare ourselves for the loss of many 
loyal and capable fellow-workers in the 
Administration and the full clash of 
party principles and party interests 
inseparable from an appeal to the 
judgement of the people. 

“ It will fall to us as the largest party 
in the existing House of Commons to 
arrange for a General Election which 
will be conducted with British fair play, 
and I trust with a minimum of party and 
personal rancour, and above all with the 
least possible injury to the underlying 
unity of the nation in serving the 
national cause. Nevertheless we cannot 
blind ourselves to the fact that the 
strength of His Majesty’s Government 
which has borne us thus far through the 
struggle will be seriously weakened. 
Should we be successful in the election, 
a very heavy burden will fall upon our 
shoulders. The gap has to be filled, the 



job to bo finished; and I am here to 
tell you that wo must brace ourselves 
and summon all our energies in order 
that if, as I believe, the nation places 
its faith in us, wo shall not be found 
unequal to the gigantic toils that lie 
ahead.” 

Tlvo policy of the Coalition Govern¬ 
ment towards Greece was strongly 
criticized, both inside the House and 
Outside it, and on January 19 Mr. Eden, 
after a statement in Parliament on the 
situation in that country, asked for ft 
vote of confidence—accorded by 340 
votes to 7, After the Crimea Conference 
(see Chapter 348,) there was a three-day 
debate on foreign policy in general at 






the conclusion of which (March 1) Mr. 
Churchill moved : “ That this House 
approves the declaration of joint policy 
agreed to by the three great Powers at 
the Crimea Conference and in particular 
welcomes their determination to main¬ 
tain unity of action not only in achieving 
the final defeat of the common enemy 
but, thereafter, in peace as in war.” 
That motion secured the vote of 413 to 0 
referred to by the Prime Minister in his 
address to the Conservative Party. 

In the first days of January, Mr. 
Churchill visited France, where lie met 
General Eisenhower, Field-Marshal 
Montgomery and 

llrc 11 General de Gaulle. He 

in Athens , . , , 

. . spent tour days at 

® aiM Malta with President 

Roosevelt before they proceeded to the 
meeting with Marshal Stalin at Yalta 
in the Crimea, and at the conclusion of 
that Conference visited Athens a second 
time, in the company of Mr. Eden and 
Field-Marshal Alexander. There he 

addressed a wildly enthusiastic crowd 
of 25,000, issuing a stirring call for the 
unity of all Greeks and the cessation 
of party strife. Next day (February 15) 
he received the freedom of the city. 
He then went to Egypt to discuss the Far 
Eastern war with President Roosevelt, 
arriving back inEngland on February 19. 

This was his last meeting with the 
great American President, who died on 
April 12. Speaking with emotion, Mr. 
Churchill said to the House on April 13, 
“ The House will have learned with the 


deepest sorrow the grievous news which 
has come from across the Atlantic and 
conveys to us the loss of the famous 
President, whose friendship for the 
cause of freedom and for the causes of 
the weak and poor has won him im¬ 
mortal renown.” On his motion, the 
House adjourned for the rest of the day. 
In a personal message to Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Churchill declared that he had lost 
“ a dear and cherished friendship forged 
in the fires of war.” 

Four days later, moving an address to 
H.M. the King to convey the deep sorrow 
with which the House had learned of the 
death of the President of the United 
States, Mr. Churchill said that he had 
exchanged over 1,700 messages with him, 
had had nine meetings—Argenta, three 
at Washington, Casablanca, Teheran, 
two at Quebec, and Yalta—in all about 
120 days of close personal contact. “ 1 
conceived an admiration for him as a 
statesman, as a man of affairs, and as a 
war leader. I felt the utmost confi¬ 
dence in his upright, inspiring character 
and outlook, aud a persona! regard— 
affection, I must say—for him beyond 
any power to express. His love of his 
country, his respect for its constitution, 
his power of gauging the tides and 
currents of its mobile public opinion- 


all this was evident, but added to this 
were the beatings of that generous heart, 
always stirred to anger and to action by 
spectacles of aggression Premier . s 
and oppression by the Tribute tQ 

strong against the weak. RooseveIt 

It is a loss indeed, a 
bitter loss, to humanity that those 
heart-beats are stilled for ever. ... In 
Franklin Roosevelt there died the 
greatest American friend we have ever 
known, and the greatest champion of 
freedom who has ever brought help and 
comfort from the new world to the old.” 

In the first week of March, Mr. 
Churchill visited the Western Front, 
inspecting units of the 1st Canadian 
Army and the U.S. 9th Army. He also 
went over parts of the Siegfried Line. 
His visit was the first occasion a British 
Prime Minister had set foot in Germany 
since Mr. Chamberlain went to Munich 
in 1938, and the first time he himself had 
been in the Reich since 1931. To the 
51st (Highland) Division in Germany, 
he said, “You are now in the midst of 
victorious battles. Your struggle in the 
north has enabled great advances to be 
made in the south, and soon we shall be 
across the Rhine. Far away on the other 
side the gallant Russians are pressing 
on. Anyone can see that one good 


BRITISH MOBILE GUN FOR CROSS-CHANNEL SHELLING 
This i8-inch mobile gun, on the Southern Railway in the Dover area, was used to bombard 
the French coast and shell enemy shipping in the Channel. When not operating it was housed 
in a disused tunnel. Originally a naval gun, it was radar-controlled, had a range of 25 miles 
and fired a shell weighing over a ton. The recoil was absorbed by the train attached. 

Photo by courtesy of the Southern Raihvay 






David Lloyd Geoige, the- oie.it Pume 
Mmistei oC tlie 11)14-18 wai, cieated 
an call in Lho New Year lionouis, died 
on Maich 2ti at, the age 
of 8 2 without, on ^‘ Ul of 
account of illness, taking Jvld 

Ins seat in the House he L,oyd Geor S e 
had so vigorously attacked m his 
younger days. Adnuial Sir Bertram 
Railway, Naval C.-m-C. and architect 
of the Navy’s part in the invasion of 
Normandy, was killed ou .Janiiaiy 2 
when the plane in which he was (navel- 
ling to a confluence in Belgium clashed 
after leaving a Bans aoiodrome. 

The “ good strong heave all together " 
look place, and on May 2 the Prime 
Minister announced that Field-Marshal 
Alexander had on April 2!) received the 
unconditional surrender oi all German 
forces in Ttaly fit Caseita, to come into 
effect at 12 noon Gieenwich Mean Time 
on May 2. The number of troops con¬ 
cerned in this mu render was nearly a 
million. This triumph “ bungs to a con¬ 
clusion the work of as gallant an army 
as ever marched, and luings to a pitch 
of fame the militaiy icputation of a 
commander who has always, I may bay, 
enjoyed the fullest confidence of the 
House of Commons,” said Mr. Churchill, 

Two days later, Supreme Headquarters 
Ulicd Expeditionniy Foiccs issued a 
special announcement : “ Field-Marshal 
Montgomery has repotted to the 
Supreme Allied Commander that all 
enemy forces in Holland, Norlh-wcst 
Gormany, and Denmark, including 
Heligoland and Hie Fiisiun Islands, have 


MR. CHURCHILL BROADCASTS- 

Official announcement of the end of hostil¬ 
ities in Europe was made by Mr. Churchill 
in a broadcast from io, Downing Street, at 
3 p.m. on May 8, 1945 (see Historic Docu¬ 
ment CCXCII, page 3506) The speech 


SALUTE TO ROYAL FAMILY 
In the early afternoon of V.E. day (May 8, 
1945), crowds swarmed outside Buckingham 
Palace, shouting, * We want the King.' In 
response to the cheers, Their Majesties, 
with the Princesses, appeared on the 
balcony. Later, the Royal party reappeared, 
this time accompanied by Mr. Churchill 
(top). The second photograph shows the 
Queen on a Victory visit to Stepney on 
May 9 Photos , P N.A ,; L.N.A. 

strong heave all together will end the 
war in Europe, beat down tyranny, and 
open the path to peace and the return 
to the homeland.” Mr. Chuichill was in 
Germany again [see lllus. in page 3502) 
for the Allied ciossing of the Rhine on 
March 24 (see Chapter 357). Next day 
he too crossed the Rhine, to visit Allied 
troops in the bridge-heads won on the 
east bank, and, to the intense anxiety 
of the military commanders, cruised on 
the river in a tniffalo well within range 
of the enemy’s artillery. 
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suriendeied to the 21st Aimy (lioup, 
effective at 8 a.m May 5 (British Double 
Summei Time) This is a battlefield 
suriender involving the foices now lacing 
the 21st Aimy Group on the northern 
and western flanks" The fit si British 
victory salvo of the war (twenty-one 
salvos fiom twenty-four guns) was fixed 
at 3 p.m. on May 5 fit Field-Marshal 
Montgoineiy’s headquarters on Lune- 
buig Heath by the 160th (City of Lon¬ 
don) Heavy A.A. Regiment. By May 5, 
the whole of Germany, except for a 
small area of loss than four thousand 
square miles, was ill Allied occupation. 
The Red Flag flew in Berlin, the Stars 
and Stripes in Munich and Nuremberg, 
the Union Jack in Hamburg. War in 
Europe ended with Germany’s uncon 
ditiona) surrender at Rheima to the 
three major Allies at 2.41 a.m. on May 7 
(ratified next clay in Berlin at 16 minutes 
after midnight). 

Immediately May 8 was proclaimed 
V.E. (Victory ill Europe) Day, and 
broadcasts by both IT.M. the King and 
Ihe Prime Minister 
Victory in were announced foi 
Europe (hat momentous occa¬ 
sion of relief and 
icjoicing to the British people. In his 
broadcast, Mr. Ohmchill announced the 
cud of tho war m Europe: “ Hostilities 
will end officially at one minute after 
midnight tonight, Tuesday, May 8. 
But in the interest of saving lives the 
1 cease fire ’ began yesterday to be 
sounded all along the front.” 

-END OF WAR IN EUROPE 
was relayed by loud-speaker to crowds in 
many parts of the country. Below are some 
of the 6o,ooo listeners in Trafalgar Square, 
London. After the broadcast, Mr. Churchill 
drove through cheering crowds to the House 
of Commons Phnto , Planet News 




BONFIRES FOR VICTORY 
Bonfires were a feature of Britain’s V.E. day 
celebrations. Here happy crowds dance 
round one in the East End of London 
Youthful villagers of Eynsford, Kent (top), 
bring in the logs and brushwood for the 
evening conflagration. In many places 
fireworks mysteriously appeared, and Hitler 
effigies were burned, while searchlights 
combed the skies—but not for enemy planes 
Photos, L N.A .. Sport & General 

Immense ciowds gathered in White¬ 
hall, surging round the Prime Minister’s 
open car as, after broadcasting, he left 
Downing Street to go to the House of 
Commons. Just before G o’clock he came 
out on to the balcony of the Ministry of 
Health (see illus. in pp. 3520-3521), and to 
the happy but orderly and disciplined 
crowd below said in response to the 
ovation that met him, “ This is youi 
victory ’’—words echoed back from the 
hearts of the thankful people of Britain 
to their great war leader. 
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Diary of the War 

December 1. U.S. ntli Army captured 
Wiez ; 3rd Army reached the Saar River 
at three points in the Jler/.ig area. French 
1st Army Freed Franco-Swiss border. 
Russians forced the River Ondava 
(Slovakia), capturing Trebisov. Crete 
liberated. British occupied Pinwe(Burma). 

December 2. U.S. Oth Army troops 
entered Linnicb and Julich ; 3rd Army 
entered Saariautern ; 7tli Army entered 
Selestat. R.A.F. heavily attacked Hagen 
(Ruhr). Red Army captured Kaposvar, 
Dornbovar and Paks (Hungary). E. 
Africans raided Kalewa (Burma). New 
Government in Rumania. E.A.M. minis¬ 
ters resigned from Greek Government. 

December 3. German sappers breached 
hank of Rhino S.W. of Arnhem. U.S. 
3rd Army freed Sarreunion. Russians 
captured Jliskolcz (Hungary). Saipan- 
based Super-Fortresses bombed Tokyo. 

December 4. British 2nd Army troops 
cleared W. bank of the Maas; Blerik 
liberated. IJ.S.A. 8th A.E. bombed Kassel 
and Mainz ; R.A.E. attacked Oberhausen, 
Karlsruhe and Heilbronn. Tito’s troops 
(with Russians) freed Mitrovica (Yugo¬ 
slavia). 8th Army captured Ravenna. 
Generalissimo Ohinng Kai-shek relin¬ 
quished Presidency of Executive Yuan. 

December 5. U.S. 3rd Army cleared 
Saariautern ; 7th Army occupied Saleslat. 
R.A.F. heavily attacked Soest, Hamm, 
Ludwigshaven. Red Army reached shores 
of Lake Balaton. British and Palish troops 
crossed Lamone River, S. of Faenza. 

December 6. U.S. troops broke into 
Sarroguemines. R.A.F. heavily attacked 
Osnabriick and Giessen. 8tli Army cap¬ 
tured Porto Corsini, port of Ravenna j 
Poles took Monte San Rinaldo and 
Brighisella. Japanese bombers attacked 
Saipan (Marianas). 

December 7. Red Army captured 
Bares on Hungarian-Yugoslav border, 
R.A.F. raided Vienna. U.S. landing three 
miles S. of Ormoc, Leyte (Philippines). 
Sea and air attack on Iwo Jima (Volcanos). 

December 8. U.S. 3rd Army entered 
Diliingen, near Saariautern. Fort Driant 
(Metz) surrendered to Americans. Tushan, 
Kwangsi (China) recaptured by Chinese. 

December 9. Allied armies control 
whole W. hank of Roar River ; U.S. 3rd 
Army smashed counter-attack at Diliin¬ 
gen. Soviet armies cut off Budapest from 
three sides, captured Vac and Aszod. 

December 10. U.S. 7th Army in Alsace 
broke into Hagenau. U.S.A.A.F. heavily 
bombed Coblenz and Bingen railyards. 
R.A.F. bombed E.L.A.S. column ap¬ 
proaching Athens. In Central Burma 
Inclaw and Katha taken by British forces. 
U.S. troops captured Ormoc, last enemy 
stronghold on Leyte. Signor Bonomi 
formed new Government (Italy). Forma¬ 
tion announced of British Pacific Fleet. 
Franco-Soviet treaty signed in Moscow. 

December 11. U.S. 7th Army liberated 
Hagenau (Alsace). Some 1,600 U.S.A. 
8th A.F. aircraft bombed Frankfort-on- 
Main, Hamm and Giessen. Red Army 
forces captured Veresegyhaz (Hungary). 
Chinese announced Japanese expelled 
from Kweichow, Kwangsi re-entered. 

December 12. U.S. 3rd Army captured 
Biiesbruck, crossed Blies River (Saar). 


U.S.A. 8th A.F. heavily bombed oil plants 
in Frankfort area; by night R.A.F. 
attacked Osnabriiek. 

December 13. U.S. 7th Army cap¬ 
tured Selz, near the Reich frontier ; Fort 
Jeanne d'Arc, last resisting Metz fortress, 
fell to U.S. 3rd Army. In Italy 8th Army 
torces cleared Mezzano. Saipnn-bnscd 
Super-Fortresses at tacked Nagoya! Japan). 

December 12-14. Powerful attacks 
by U.S. carrier-aircraft on airfields and 
installations on Luzon (Philippines). 

December 14. U.S. Oth Army look 
Vichoven, S.E. of Kirchberg. French 1st 
Army launched strong counter-attack in 
Mulliouse area. Chinese troops readied 
Tonkwa (Burma). In China, Chinese 
drove enemy from Cheho, near Hocliin. 

December 15. U.S. 1st Army split last, 
remaining German bridge-head W. of 
Eoer ; 7th Army crossed into Beicli in 
Wissembourg area. B.A.F. bombed 
B-hoat pens at Ijmuiden, chemical works 
at Ludwigshaven. Chinese 38th Division 
freed Bhamo on the Irrawaddy (Burma) 
after a month’s siege. U.S. troops landed 
on S.W. coast of Mindoro (Philippines). 

December 16. Germans strongly 
counter-attacked on 50-mile front be¬ 
tween Monsehau and Trier. U.S. 7tli 
Army captured Wissembourg. New Zea¬ 
land troops of 8th Army captured Faenza 
(Italy) j 6tli Army evacuated Tossignano. 

December 16-17. Luftwaffe, support¬ 
ing German counter-offensive in the 
Ardennes, attacked in force. R.A.F. 
heavily bombed Ulm, Munich, Duisburg, 
Hanau and Muenster. 

December 17. Red Army captured 
Paszto, rail town near Czech border; 
Soviet Fleet Air Arm attacked enemy 
shipping in the Baltic. Saipan-based 
Super-Fortresses bombed Nagoya (Japan); 
other Super-Fortresses bombed Hankow. 

December 18. U.S. 101st Airborne 
Division surrounded at Bastoyne (Bel¬ 
gium). R.A.F. Lancasters bombed 
Gdynia. Red Army crossed Hungarian- 
Czech frontier on 70-mile front. 

December 19. U.S.A.A.F, bombers 
attacked enemy lines from Trier to 
Monsehau. Tito's forces captured Pod- 
goritza (Montenegro), cutting off German 
escape route in Albania. Gurkhas took 
Wuntho (Burma). China-based Super- 
Fortresses bombed Omura (Japan). U.S. 
forces captured Valencia (Leyte). 

December 19-20 (night). Saipan-based 
Super-Fortresses bombed Tokyo. 

December 20. U.S.A. 15tb A.F. bombed 
Pilsen, Linz, Salzburg. S.E.A.C. an¬ 
nounced capture of Kunbaung (N. 
Burma) and Kandaung (Arakan), British 
carrier-borne aircraft attacked Belawan- 
Deli and Sabang (Sumatra). 

December 21. Germans by-passed 
Bastogno and reached St. Hubert. U.S. 
3rd Army captured Diliingen (Saar). Red 
Army liberated Rimaszomhat; launched 
full-scale attack between Lake Balaton 
and the Danube. Canadians of the 8tli 
Army captured Bagnaeavallo (Italy). 
Super-Fortresses bombed Mukden (Man¬ 
churia). 

December 22. S.H.A.E.F. announced 
enemy penetration 40 miles into Bel¬ 
gium ; General Eisenhower issued Order 
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of the Day to A.E.F. “ to destroy the 
enemy on the ground, in the air, every¬ 
where.” Saipan-based Super-Fortresses 
again bombed Nagoya. 

December 23. Flying over 7,000 
sorties, R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. destroyed 
81 enemy aircraft in German counter¬ 
offensive area; by night R.A.F. bombed 
Bonn ami Coblenz. In Burma Britisli 
troops took Tigyiang island. 

December 24. Major Allied air attacks 
in SL. Villi area ; by night R.A.F. attacked 
Cologne and Bonn. Rod Army cut off 
German and Hungarian retreat route 
from Budapest to this west; captured 
Hzokosfoliervar and Bicskc, Canadians 
seized Rosetta on Senio River (Italy). 
Super-Fortresses heavily bombed Iwo 
Jima. 

December 24-25 (night). Gorman 
spearheads penetrated 50 miles into 
Belgium. 

December 24-26. On Luzon (Philip¬ 
pines) 114 Japanese aircraft destroyed 
in attacks by IT.B. Liberators. 

December 25. French 1st Army re¬ 
entered Bennweiler, N. of Colmar. Allied 
air forces again attacked St. Vitli and 
Bastogno ureas in strong til. U.S.A.A.F. 
bombed Manila, airfield, destroying 72 
enemy fighters. Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden arrived in Athens. 

December 26. Luftwaffe raided Paris 
by night. 3rd Ukrainian Army reached 
Danube, captured JJsztergom and com¬ 
pleted encirclement of Budapest. Ger¬ 
mans launched counler-attnok in Hcrchio 
Valley (Ifniy). British troops occupied 
Donbaik (Arakan). Iwo Jima bombed 
and bombarded by U„S. forces. All- 
Party Conference opened in. Atlions. 

December 27. U.S. 3rd Army relieved 
Bastogno. Red Army forced IS. arm of 
the Danube, capturing Hzonloudre. Enemy 
retook Barga, on ilio Scrcliio River 
(Italy). Saipan-based Super-Fortresses 
bombed Tokyo by day, 

December 27-28 (night). R.A.F. 

bombed Bonn and Miinclien-Gladlmeli. 

December 28. Grnndmenil (Ardennes) 
recaptured by Allies. Soviet forces in out¬ 
skirts of Budapest; Szecseny captured. 
In Italy U.S. forces evacuated Gallieuno. 
Allied troops reached Foul Point (Arakan). 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden left Alliens. 

December 29. Allies strongly counter¬ 
attacked towards Rochefort and between 
St. Hubert and Bnslogne. Heavy R.A.F. 
and U.S.A.A.F. attacks on Frankfort, 
Bingen and Asclmifbnburg. 5th Army 
troops rcoccupied Barga (Italy). Enemy 
resistance on Mindoro (Philippines) 
ceased. U.S.A.A.F. bombed Iwo Jima. 

December 30. Bochefort (Ardennes) 
recaptured ; fresh Allied attack betwe.en 
St. Hubert and Bastogno. Japanese 
suffered heavy naval losses in Limgayen 
Gulf, Luzon (Philippines). 

December 31. R.A.F. bombed Ges¬ 
tapo H.Q. in Oslo. Heavy R.A.F. and 
U.S.A.A.F. attacks on enemy troop con¬ 
centrations at Houffalize (Ardennes). 
U.S.A.A.F. attacked Luzon. Archbishop 
Damaskinos appointed Regent of Greece. 
Polish Committee of National Liberation 
in Lublin assumed title of “ Provisional 
Government ” of Poland. 
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Chapter 344 

INDIA FREED FROM THE JAPANESE MENACE 

The end o] the war in the Far East left British authorities and Indian parties 
alike free once more to take up without reserve consideration of India's future, 
and this chapter is mainly concerned with efforts made by Lord Wavell , the 
Viceroy, during the year 1945 to enlist the co-operation of politicians of all 
opinions in a new attempt to reach a solution of the constitutional problem. 

India's history in 1944 is described in Chapter 298 



T he unexpected swiftness of Japan’s 
collapse after Germany’s un¬ 
conditional surrender—victory 
over Japan was celebrated on August 15, 
little more than tliree months after 
Germany’s surrender—quickened the 
pace of political and administra¬ 
tive developments in India 
during the year 1945. The 
Government of Lord Waved 
had a heavy burden. When 
the year opened it had still to 
provide for the due contribution 
of Indian effort in ihe final 
stages of the war in the west. 

It had to expect a lar-ilmig 
extension of the hostilities 
against Japan for which 
India was an important base. 

The strain of over five years’ 
war on India’s economy was 
matched by that on her 
administrative machine. The 
civil services and industrial life 
of the country were acutely 
feeling the pressure. The sharp 
cleavage between the two chief 
political parties, and between 
them and. the Government, 
added to this pressure. Lord 
Waved had given a clear lead in 
directing attention to the prob¬ 
lems of post-war reconstruction. 

He was vigilant in encourage¬ 
ment of any attempt to solve 
the political 
' deadlock so as 
to harness all 
the best minds 
of India in a common advance 
to economic and political 
security. Provincial Govern¬ 
ments—whether Ministerial or 
bureaucratic—were stimulated 
to plan for the future. 

The Government of India’s 
own programme covered a 
wide field of educational, rural, 
public health, housing, town 
planning and labour activities 
at an estimated cost of £750 
millions in the first five-year period 
after peace had come. An “ Economic 
Brains Trust ” was set up by Sir 
Ardeshir Dalai, Planning and Develop¬ 
ment Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
to be composed of a Consultative Com¬ 


mittee of Scientists. Panels of experts 
were formed to advise the Government 
on the development of industries. 
Indian industrialists were encouraged 
to visit the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, and Australia. 


Government 

Post-War 

Plans 


of General Slim’s army in Burma hud 
naturally brought more firmly into the 
picture discussion of India’s post-war 
status. The Government of India was 
manfully shouldering a colossal respon¬ 
sibility with a public support that 
vindicated its leadership but 
did not really remedy its lack 
of wbat might be called truly 
political sanction. It was a 
Government of public-spirited 
men under a soldier-statesman 
to whom was denied the co¬ 
operation of the accepted 
political leaders of the country. 
With some leaders Lord 


INDIA AND VICTORY IN EUROPE 

To celebrate the Allied victory over Germany in Europe, this 
impressive memorial to George V, Emperor of India, and also 
public buildings at New Delhi were floodlit. The Indian Army 
made an outstanding contribution to the Allied war effort both in 
Burma and in the west. In Tunisia, the 4th Indian Division— 
the renowned ' Red Eagles 1 —helped to pierce the Mareth Line 
and took part in the final break-through to Bizerta, In Italy, at 
Cassino, against the Gothic Line and elsewhere, Indian units 
fought magnificently. Photo, Topical Press 


Lord Waved was profoundly im¬ 
pressed by the need for a further effort 
to clear the political air. The rapid 
progress of the Allied campaign in 
Europe toward what was seen to be the 
inevitable end and the brilliant advance 


the 


eighteen 


Viceroy’s 
Visit to 
London 


Waved, during 
months which 
had elapsed 
since his as¬ 
sumption 0 f 

office, had managed to keep in 
touch, albeit informally. The 
declared policy of the British 
Government still rested on the 
Cripps proposals, the develop¬ 
ment of which required Indian 
political endorsement, still 
withheld because of the inability 
of the two chief parties—-the 
Congress Party and the Muslim 
League—to reconcile their 
differences. The Viceroy, on 
March 23, arrived in Loudon by 
air to confer with Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s Government. The 
inspiration of this journey was 
wed crystallized by a “Punch ” 
cartoon which depicted Lord 
Waved, watch in hand, standing 
over a game of chess between 
Mr. M. K Gandhi and Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, whose postures elicited 
the caption “ Time for a Move,” 
The visit was prolonged by the 
home Government’s pre-occupa¬ 
tion with direction of the con¬ 
cluding stages of the war against 
Germany. Lord Waved returned 
to India just at the moment 
when the Coalition Government 
was breaking up and giving place to the 
interim “ Caretaker” Government. He 
had been able, nevertheless, to secure the 
outgoing Government’s Bupport for a 
new effort to canvass Indian political 
co-operation. Shortly after his return, 
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BENGAL’S GOVERNOR 

Mr Frederick Burrows was appointed on 
November 6, 1945 to succeed Mr R G 
Casey as Governor General of Bengal 
Knighted on his appointment the new 
Governor had been a railway porter at 
Ross-on-Wye when, in 1942, he was elected 
President of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen Photo, '1 opicul Pi ess 

an official announcement was made on 
.Time 11, outlining the Government’s 
proposals Generally they followed the 
lines of the Cupps plan, but, in pio 
vidmg for the reconstruction of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council m the 
tiansitional penod, they gave the 
Muslims and Hindus each 40 per cent 


of the representation in the Council, 
the Lem, lining 20 per cent being re¬ 
served foi the minority parties The 
Councillors (with the exception of the 
Yueiov and the Commundei m Chief) 
would be all Indians Readiness to 
pioseiute the wai against Japan with 
all available lesomtes was an essential 
condition of the pioposals 

This offer constituted an important 
advance m that, although the Vueioy 
was to utain Ins peisonal coutiol of 
dtabngs with the Indian States, the 
portfolio of Foieign (External) Allans 
would puss to Indian hands and Iiuln 
would have hei own lepreseiitativis 
m foie ign countries (in extension ol tlia 
mterch mge of diplomats with Hie 
USA and Chm i begun in J 040) It 
was also decided to appoint a United 
Kingdom High Coinnussionei for India 
to lepiesent Butisli interests and 
thus to lebevc the Yiecioy of the em- 
bariassment of having to continue to 
lepresent those interests while being 
pumanly concerned with Indian miei- 
ests as head of the Government of India 
The Yiceioy announced on June 14 
that a conference would open at Simla 
on the 25tli, to which leadeis of the 
groups m the Central Legislature and 
leadeis of the political parties, as well as 
premicis and e\-pienners of the Pio- 
vmees, would be invited , and that 
Congiess Party leaders still in detention 
(who included Pandit Jawahailal Nehru 
and Di Maulana Azad) weie to be 
leleased immediately 
Mi Gandhi accepted the invitation 
but emphasised that he was not an 


official lcpiesentative of the Congiess 
Party, that function belonging to J)i 
Azad, the Congress Piesident, m someone 
appointed by him In opening the eon 
ieienco, Lord Wave 11 asked foi help 
m a spmt of broad eo op< latum towards 
the good ot India as a whole Tk dis 
claimed any attempt at a filial settle 
ment of India s pioblems He sought 
a tompoiaiy aguement foi the junposc 
of paving tlu way tow.uds a settlement 
The vanous partus were invited to 
submit panels of mines fiom which the 
Yiceioy could make a suitable selection 
foi Ins expanded Council 
The atmospheic at the outset seemed 
favoiuable, but the discussions bioki 



GOVERNOR OF MADRAS 

In succession to Sir Arthur Hope, Lt -Geneial 
Sir Archibald Edward Nye, KBE, C B, 

M C , Vice-Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, was appointed on Novembei 28, 
1945 Governor of Madras Director of 
Staff Duties in 1940, he had enlisted in the 
ranks on the outbreak of the First Great War 
He was born in 1895 Photo , Topical 

down owing to the inability ot the 
Muslim League, through Mr Jmnah, 
to secuio the sole light to iecommeiid 
Maliomedan names for the panels Full 
responsibility foi the biealcdown was 
accepted by Lord Wavell Neverthe¬ 
less it was hoped that the discussions 
had impioved the political situation 
and cleaved the way foi the muoval of 
misunderstandings at a later date 
Certainly Loid Wavell’s action m 
leleasmg the Congiess Paity leaders 
had removed one obstacle to the iestora- 
tion of the oui rents of political life 
But acerbity did not dimmish 
Tho Viceioy, announcing the end of 
the wax m the Far East m a bioadcast 
from Now Delhi, said “ Japan was a 
close and deadly menace to India, and 



LORD WAVELL’S EFFORTS FOR INDIAN PEACE 


In India the year 1945 was remarkable for the efforts of the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, to achieve 
agreement with and between Congress and Muslim leaders In late August he came to 
London for the second time in 1945, for talks with the new Secretary of State, Lord 
Petluck-Lawrence He is here seen (left) with the Secretary of State and the High 
Commissioner for India in London Sir Samuel Runganadham (centre) Photo, Topical Piess 
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PLYMOUTH CELEBRATES VICTORY AMONG HER RUINS 


A section of Plymouth’s Victory Parade passes the burnt-out Guildhall (right) it included contingents of the 
women's Red Cross and the U S Navy Plymouth was one of the most heavily attacked of British towns Raids 
began towards the end of 1940—that on the night of November 27, when almost the entire centre of the town was 
destroyed, being particularly fierce Thousands of homes were wiped out in the raids, as well as shops, hospitals, 
churches, schools and public buildings Neighbouring Devonport was another frequent target for the Luftwaffe 
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NO GREATER DAY THAN T**IS 
At six p.m. on .V.E. day (May 8, 1945) the Prime Minister appeared on 
the balcony ofthte 'Ministry' of Healthin Whitehaih, ; ' r 'TJi«a ' ''iM ■ Jrour 
Victory, 1 he told the crowds, ■■ “ Victory iri thecauseof freedom . ;ih 
every land." -In all our long histOryWe haye nevei iseen.a greaterday than 
this. Everyone li^s d<jne 'thjdt” ibit] ‘. Eveiybiie has tried. Neither the 
Jong years, riot the, dangers, nor thefierce- attacks of the tneroy, have 
in anv way weakened the resolve of the. British nation. God Bless you all.' 
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her defeat is in a special sense India's 
victory.” Immediately after Japan’s 
defeat it was decided to hold general 
elections for the Central Legislative 
Assembly in the autumn and—so as to 
give time for the preparation of revised 
registers—for the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures in the spring of 1946 
Lord Waved paid another and shorter 
visit to London at the end of August 
fo confer with the new Secretary of 
Slate (Lord Petlnck-Lawrence). Back 
... in India again, he 

R ... broadcast on Soptein- 
p n .. 1S ber 19 reaffirmation ot 
the Gove r 11 m e n t’s 
intentions to convene a constitution¬ 
making body as soon as possible. 
He had been authorized, when the 
general elections were over, to ascertain 
from the represent atives in the Legis¬ 
latures whether the Cripps Proposals 
were acceptable or whether some alter¬ 
native or modified scheme was prefer¬ 
able. In the meantime, when all the 
elections were completed he was to 
bring into being ail Executive Council 
which would have the support of the 
main Indian parlies. He intimated 
that he intended to act on these lines 
by holding in due course the appro- 
pi iate discussions with the elected 
representatives in the provinces of 
British India and with the representa¬ 
tives of the Indian States, for the 
purpose of determining the form, powers 
and procedure of the proposed constitu¬ 
tion-making body. Mr. Attlee in a 
broadcast to the British people at the 
same time confirmed this policy. 
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The election campaign for the new 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi was 
viewed by the two chief parties as a 
dress rehearsal for the later provincial 
elections. The electorate, based on 
the pre-1935 Constitution (became the 
plan for Federation 
hud notmaterialized) 
comprised about lj 
million voters,where¬ 
as the total of the 
eleven provincial 
electorates based on 
the 1935 Constitu¬ 
tion was well over 
30 million voters 
Yet it was considered 
that the results of 
the central elections 
would give a fairly 
accurate pointer to 
piobabilities in the 
provinces. 

The Congress Party 
maintained that it 


C.-IN-C. WITH 
THE DISABLED 
General Sir Claude John 
Eyre Auchinleck,G.C.I.E., 
C.E., C S.I., D.S.O., after 
being C.-in-C., Middle 
East, was appointed 
C.-in-C. India, on June 18, 
1943, when the land, 
air and sea forces under 
his command totalled 
over 2,000 000, He is 
seen here visiting a depot 
where disabled Indian 
ex-servicemen were fitted 
with artificial limbs, 
Photo, I Unstinted 


INDIAN WOMEN 
GO TO WAR 

Over 10,000 Indian 
women were in uniform 
as members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Corps 
(India) and the Women’s 
Royal Indian Naval 
Service. Dressed in 
flcwing saris and regula¬ 
tion tunics, these N.C O.’s 
of the W.A C (I.) were 
inspected by the Countess 
of Carlisle, Chief Com¬ 
mander of tne Corps, at 
a ceremonial parade in 
Delhi in February 1945 
Left, a Second Officer of 
the W R I.N.S 
Photos, Indian Official, 
Associated Press 


was national in its 
appeal. Certainly its 
first aim when it was 
founded in 18S5 hy 
Mr. Allan 0. Hume, 
a retired Indian 
Civil Servant, was 
“ the fusion into one 
national whole of all 
the different and dis¬ 
cordant elements that constitute the 
population of India.” But the Muslim 
League, founded in 1906, claimed the 
sole right to represent the 90,000,000 
Mahomedans of India. Mr. Jinnah 
indicated that his success at the 




KARACHI WAS R.A.F. FLYING-BOAT BASE 

The R.A.F, flying-boat base at Korangi Creek, Karachi, was one of the largest in India. An 
important maintenance base, it was from here that R.A.F. Catalinas and Sunderlands arriving 
from Britain were ‘ routed ’ on to their forward destinations. These flying-boats played a 
many-sided war role—from cruising on anti-submarine patrol and bombing enemy targets to 
terrying wounded and exterminating locusts. Photo, British Official 


polls would, confirm him in the deter¬ 
mination to demand a separate Mahome- 
dan state (“ Pakistan ”), and conse¬ 
quently a separate constitution-making 
body so as to relieve the bulk of Indian 
Mahomedans from the fear of Hindu 
domination. The elections gave sweep¬ 
ing victories to the Congress Party in 
non-Muslim, and to the Muslim League 
in Muslim constituencies—a result 
which appeared to prove the contentions 
that the League represented the majority 
of Muslims, and the Congress Party 
was in essence a Hindu organization. 
Whether this result in the limited field 
of the Central Assembly electorate 
would be reflected in the provincial 
elections of 1946 remained to be seen. 

Political passions aroused by the 
election campaign—Pandit Jawaharlal 
' Nehru and other Congress Party leaders 
were bitter in their attacks on British 
policy—were further stirred by con¬ 
troversy over Allied policy in Indonesia 
and by a furious press and platform 
agitation in favour of the officers and 


men of the Japanese-sponsored “ Indian 
National Army ” which had fought 
against the Allies in Burma. The 
Government exercised a generous clem¬ 
ency toward the large majority of the 
20,000 who out of a total of 65,000 
Indian Army officers and men taken 
prisoner by the Japanese went over to 
the enemy. (Total Indian casualties 
from September 3, 1939 to August 14, 
1945 were 179,935, of whom 24,338 
were killed, 11,754 missing. 64,354 
wounded, 79,489 prisoners—the last 
figure including 20,147 missing but 
presumed prisoners of war.) Some 2,500 
were exonerated altogether as they had 
joined the Japanese with the object of 
getting back to the British lines as soon 
as possible, or of assisting the Allies 
from behind the enemy front. Of the 
remainder most were sent back to their 
villages with only the loss of their mili¬ 
tary status and rights of pension. Fewer 
than 50- in all were sent for trial. Three 
of these—former officers of the Indian 
Army—were tried by court martial at 
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Delhi. Round this trial popular excite¬ 
ment raged. Demonstrations were 
staged in many cities, and in Calcutta 
serious disturbances occurred. In the 
event the sentences on the three officers 
were remitted. This act of exceptional 
grace did not prevent the exploitation 
of these men as “ national heroes.” 

Lord Wavell felt impelled at Calcutta 
on December 10 (see Historic Document 
295, page 3529) to remind India that of 
tile 45,000 officers and xr . 
men of the Indian Army 1( - er °y 0,1 
who as Japan s prisoners Natlonal 
of war under pres¬ 
sure and punishment, under hardships 
and want stood firm to their ideals of a 
soldier’s duty,” 11,000 of them had died 
in captivity from diseases and murder, 
whereas of the 20,000 who went over to 
the enemy only 1,500 lost their lives. 
The Viceroy added, “ "Whatever your 
political views, if you cannot acclaim a 
man who prefers his honour to his ease, 
who remains steadfast in adversity to 
his pledged faith, then you have a poor 
notion of the character which is required 
to build up a nation,” 

Lord WavelFs rebuke was timely. 
In electioneering speeches Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru had even gone to the 
lengths of applauding the Japanese- 




MORE HEROES OF THE INDIAN ARMY WIN THE VICTORIA CROSS 


Jem. RAM SARUP SINGH 
(/st Punjab Regiment) 

In Burma, in October 1944, 
troops of the 1st Punjab 
Regiment were ordered to 
attack a heavily-guarded 
enemy hill-fortress. The 
jemadar, though wounded, 
led the charge, during which 
he was killed. ‘ It would be 
difficult to find a finer exam¬ 
ple of cool bravery, cheerful¬ 
ness, leadership and deter¬ 
mination, * ran the citation. 


BHANBHAGTA GURUNG 
(2nd Gurkha Rifles) 
Under deadly fire, a company 
of the 2nd King Edward Vll's 
Own Gurkha Rifles was order¬ 
ed to attack an enemy hill- 
position on * Snowden East ’ 
in Burma, in March 1945. 
This rifleman five times ad¬ 
vanced single-handed, clear¬ 
ing enemy foxholes and kill¬ 
ing Japanese with his kukri. 
His action was * decisive in 
capturing the objective.’ 


Havildar UMRAO SINGH 
(Indian Artillery) 

The havildar was in charge 
of a gun in an advanced 
section of his battery in 
the Kaladan Valley, Burma, 
in December 1944, when it 
came under heavy fire. 
Though badly wounded and 
with all his detachment 
except himself and two 
others either killed or 
wounded, he beat off four 
violent counter-attacks. 


Naik GIAN SINGH 
(15th Puniab Regiment) 

On the Kamye-Myingyan 
Road, Burma, in March 1945, 
the naik was in command of a 
leading section ordered to dis¬ 
lodge the enemy from a strong 
position. Displaying ' magni¬ 
ficent gallantry, ’ he advanced 
alone, clearing fox-holes, kill¬ 
ing Japanese and capturing 
an anti-tank gun single- 
handed. ‘His leadership could 
not have been surpassed- ’ 


Jemadar ABDUL HAFIZ 
(9th Jat Regiment) 

‘ The inspiring leadership 
and great bravery ’ shown 
by this soldier near Imphal, 
Burma, in April 1944, 4 would 
be difficult to equal,* ran the 
citation. Though twice 
wounded (once mortally), he 
so encouraged lus men that 
a vital position was captured 
and casualties inflicted on an 
enemy force several times 
stronger than his own. 



Sepoy ALI HAIDAR 
f 13th Frontier Force Rifles) 
During the crossing by the sepoy's 
section of the River Senio, near 
Fusignano (Italy) in April 1945, only 
three men managed to get across. 
Thanks to his single-handed silencing 
of two enemy posts—during which he 
was severely wounded—the rest of the 
company charged across the river and 
established a bridge-head preparatory 
to the building of a bridge. 



Rifleman LACHHJMAN GURUNG (8th Gurkha Rifles) enabled them to hold the river banks 

Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, decorating Lachhiman Gurung with the V.C. he firmly and, eventually, the Battalion 
won in May 1945 while bravely fighting at Taungdaw, Burma. By his to secure a deeper bridge-head which 
‘ magnificent example,’ he so inspired his comrades that, although sur- led to the collapse of all German 
rounded and cut off for three days and nights, they smashed every attack. resistance in the area. 



Co.Hav.-Maj.CHHELU RAM 
(6th Rafputana Rifles) 

This outstandingly brave 
N.C.O. was mortally wounded 
during an attack on the 
Djebel Garci feature in 
Tunisia in April 1943. In 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting 
he showed * utter contempt 
for danger ’ and inspired his 
men to hold vital ground 
until he himself fell un¬ 
conscious from his wounds. 


Lt. KARAMJEET SINGH 
(15th Punjab Regiment) 

In an attack on the outskirts 
of Myingyan, Burma, during 
March 1945, this young 
officer * dominated the entire 
battlefield by his numerous 
and successive acts of superb 
gallantry, 1 eliminating ten 
enemy bunkers. He was 
mortally wounded while mop¬ 
ping up a last enemy strong- 
point as the battle finished. 


Jemadar PARKASH SINGH 
(13th Frontier Force Rifles) 

In command of a platoon 
at Kanlan Ywathit, Burma, 
in February 1945, the jema¬ 
dar died from his wounds 
while inspiring his men to 
withstand fierce counter¬ 
attacks. Although suffering 
intense pain and unable to 
walk, he crawled among his 
wounded comrades, directing 
and encouraging them. 


Sepoy BHANDARI RAM 
(IOth Balueh Regiment) 

At East Mayu, Arakan, in 
November 1944, this young 
sepoy ‘ by his outstanding 
gallantry, determination to 
destroy the enemy at all cost, 
and entire disregard for his 
personal safety ’ in scaling a 
precipitous slope under fire, 
enabled his platoon to cap¬ 
ture what he knew to be the 
key to the enemy position. 


Rfm. THAMAN GURUNG 
(5th Royal Gurkha Rifles) 

It was due to this Indian 
rifleman’s ‘ superb gallantry’ 
and sacrifice of his life that 
his platoon was able to 
withdraw from, an extremely 
difficult position at Monte 
San Bartolo (Italy) in Novem¬ 
ber 1944 without many more 
casualties than it incurred. 
Information obtained led to 
the mountain's capture. 
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THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 

Lord Wavell called a conference ol Indian 
leaders to form a new Executive Council 
' more representative ol organized public 
opinion, 1 wind' opened at Simla on June 25, 
19 ,ts, but broke down on July 14 1 Leftto 
right, Master Tara Singh, representative ol 
the Sikhs ; the Hon. Malik Khizar Hayat 
Khan Tiwaua, Premier of the Punjab ; Mr 
M A Jmnah, President of the Muslim 
League ; and the Hon Imam Hussain, 
Muslim League Leader in the Council of 
State 2. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru goes to 
the talks on horseback 3. Lord Wavell 
and Dr. Azad, President of the Congress 
Party 4 Arrival of Mr Gandhi 









sponsored I N.A. under Subhas Chandra 
Bose and had dismayed his own 
champions in Great Britain by claiming 
for himself the credit of helping to 
organize the disturbances of August 
1942 which, but for the firmness of the 
autlionties, might have gravely dislo¬ 
cated the lines of communication of the 
forces defending India against the 
Japanese advance. (Bose died on 
August 19 following an air crash on 
Foimosa while he was on his way fiom 
Singapore to Tokyo.) 

In this atmosphere a special delega¬ 
tion from both Houses of Parliament 
not charged to make any official enquiry, 
but designed to establish informal con¬ 
tacts with political personalities, left 
London on January 2, 1946, for a short 
visit to India. (See also Historic 
Document 294, page 3529.) 

Against this political backgiound the 
geneial direction of India’s fortunes by 
the Government m 1945 must be con¬ 
sidered. Lord Wavell’s 

Industrial anxiety to put his 
Policy Executive Council on a 
less restricted basis was 
justified by the difficulties which it 
encountered increasingly in making 
its influence felt. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, 
whose appointment as Planning and 
Development Member had given satis¬ 
faction, and who had paid a brief visit 
to Great Britain in the course of the 
year, found it necessaiy for personal 
reasons to tender his resignation on 
January 10, 1946. Before he left India 
he had expounded the Government of 
India’s industrial development policy in 
forthright terms and had gone far to 
meet the views of at least some members 
of the Opposition regarding the measures 
necessary to encourage Indian industrial 
enterprise. In London he declared that 
this policy was not framed with any in¬ 
tention of treating British industry un¬ 
fairly. Bather was it hoped to arrive 
at a settlement which would lead to 
enduring permanent relationships based 
on goodwill and co-opeiation. This 
declaration was reaffirmed by the 
Viceroy toward the end of the year in 
his expression of the belief that “ co¬ 
operation between British and Indian 
enterprise in an atmosphere of goodwill 
provided the best means for the in¬ 
dustrial development of India m the 
quickest and most fruitful manner.” 

The transition from war to peace 
presented problems which the Govern¬ 
ment tackled alertly. The economic 
strain of the war was aggravated, by 
anxiety over the food supply. Serious 
crop failures in early 1946, owing to 
cyclone and drought damage, led to 
considerable uneasiness for the future, 
and the probability that the machinery 
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which the Bengal Famine of 1943 
bi ought into action would be tested to 
the utmost. 

Sir John Woodhead’s Famine Inquiry 
Commission completed and issued its 
filial report, which was regarded as a 
classic contribution to the study of the 
food problem and attracted attention, 
not only m India, for much of its 
material was described by expeits in 
U.N.B.R.A as most valuable for general 
guidance. 

Demobilization of the armed forces of 
India—totalling some 2,500,000—was 
expected to come into operation rapidly 
after the defeat of Japan. In addition 
to these troops the Army had employed 
eight million workers in auxiliary jobs, 
five million had been working in the 
munitions factories—-double the number 
engaged in factory labour in peace time. 
Bailway staffs had increased from three- 
quarters of a million to one million men. 
Expectation was that, before many 
months of 1946 had passed, something 
like 10 million of the civil population 
who had earned high wages during the 
war might be unemployed unless there 
was a quick transition to production foi 
peace-time needs. 

The magnitude of the problem can be 
realized when it is explained that, as a 
result of the war, the total expenditure 
of British India for ail purposes, Central 
and Provincial, lose from £150 million 
to £900 million. Although a good dpal 
of the latter figure was borne by the 
British Exchequer, a huge gap remained 
to be filled from Indian resources if the 
level of spending in the country was to 


Lack 

of Skilled 
Staff 


be maintained and juices were not to 
experience a catastrophic fall 

Indians looked to the sterling balances 
of something like £1,200 million to help 
bridge the gap, but a large proportion of 
these balances could 
not be made imme¬ 
diately available The 
Government had also 
to bear in mind the question of the 
employment of the demobilized soldier 
on xeturu to his own village. The Pio- 
vincial Government mainly concerned 
was that of the Punjab, which drew 
up a reconstruction programme at an 
estimated cost of £75 millions sterling. 
A major difficulty in all these plans for 
reconstruction was the paucity of skilled 
staff both in the administration and in 
industry generally. The wave of econ¬ 
omic nationalism sweeping over the 
East did little to facilitate solution of 
this aspect of the problem. 

The decision to hold a general election 
m 1946 showed that the Government 
hoped to see in that year a complete 
return in the Provinces to parliament¬ 
ary government. When 1945 ended, 
ministerial functions were still in the 
hands of the respective Governors under 
the emergency section of the Con¬ 
stitution in the following Provinces: 
Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, Central Pro 
vinces, Madias, Orissa, United Provinces. 
In Assam, North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, Punjab, Sind, ministerial govern¬ 
ments were in charge. The Bengal 
Ministry fell during the year and Mr. 
B. G. Casey took over charge of the 
Administration. Under his governorship 


INDIA HAD MILLIONS OF WAR WORKERS 
Apart from 2,500,000 in the Forces, there were during the Second Great War 8,000,000 Indians 
in auxiliary Army jobs and 5,000,000 m munitions. Indian workmen are here inspecting 
auxiliary petrol tanks at a Bangalore factory. Used by India- and China-based aircraft, these 
tanks could be dropped from the air when emptied and vastly increased the aircraft's range 






MAHATMA GANDHI 1 TALKS ’ WITH MR. CASEY 


In December 1945 Mr. Richard G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, had a series of talks with 
Mr. Gandhi. The third was held on a Monday, which is Mr. Gandhi’s self-imposed weekly day 
of silence, when he answered Mr Casey’s oral questions in writing. He here hands a reply to 
the Bengal Governor as they sat in the latter’s study at Government House, Calcutta. 

Photo , Sport cC 1 General 


the much-needed overhaul of the admini¬ 
strative machinery (on which a Com 
mittce undei the chairmanship of Sir 
Archibald Rowlands had submitted a 
comprehensive report) was pressed 
forward. Ur. Casey publicly disclosed 
that he had been appalled by the 
“ haphazard and unco-oidinated system 
of administration ” that had grown up 
in Bengal “ with consequent wasteful¬ 
ness and inefficiency.” The Rowlands 
Report underlined this opinion ill no 
uncertain terms. 

Mr. Casey had accepted the Governor¬ 
ship of Bengal as a wartime obligation. 
It was recognized when he came to 
England during the 
Mr. Casey summer after the de- 
Goes Home feat of Japan that he 
would want to be 
relieved to return home to Australia. 
His successor (announced on Novem¬ 
ber 6) was Mr. Frederick John Burrows, 
a former President of the National Union 
of Railwaymen, made a knight on his 
appointment. 

The Governor of Madras, Sir Arthur 
Hope, was due to retire in March 
1946, and Lieutenant-General Sir 
Archibald Nye, Vice-Chief of the Im¬ 
perial General Stag, was appointed to 
succeed him (announced November 28, 



CALCUTTA OUTBREAK 
As a protest against the trial of officers of 
the Japanese sponsored 1 Indian National 
Army,' riots broke out in Calcutta on 
November 22, 1945 Eleven Indians were 
killed and 125 injured. Police casualties 
totalled 40 injured. Supporting a general 
transport strike, these Indian boys and men 
held up the trains by squatting on the track. 

Photo, Associated Press 


1945). Sir Archibald Rowlands became 
Finance Member (Minister) of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in succes¬ 
sion to Sir Jeremy Raisman, whose able 
handling of India’s war finances received 
tributes from all parties at the time of 
his presentation of the 1945-46 (his 
last) Budget. The retirement of the 
Metropolitan of India, Dr. Foss West- 
cott, marked the end of a long and 
distinguished charge during which the 
Church of India had become autonomous. 
His successor, Dr. George C. Hubback, 
was enthroned in Calcutta Cathedral 
in October. Impending changes in 
Provincial governorships were provided 
for during the year by the appointment 
of Sir Francis Wylie, Sir Olaf Caroe, Sir 
Hugh Dow, Sir Francis Mudie, Sir Evan 
Jenkins (Lord Wavell’s Private Sec¬ 
retary) and Sir Chandulal Trivodi to 
succeed Sir Maurice Hallett (United 
Provinces), Sir George Cunningham 
(North-West Frontier), Sir Thomas 
Rutherford (Bihar), Sir Hugh Dow 
(Sind), Sir Bertrand Glancy (Punjab) 
and Sir Hawthorne Lewis (Orissa) 
respectively. Sir Chandulal is the first 
Indian officer of the Indian Civil Service 
to become a Governor, but not the first 
Indian to hold that position—a dis¬ 
tinction which fell to the late Lord 
Sinha who became Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa in 1920. During Lord 
Wavell’s two absences in England, Sir 
John Colville, Governor of Bombay, 
acted as Viceroy and Governor-General. 

Plans for the complete Indianization 
of the Indian Army (that is to say, 
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the eventual elimination of British 
officers) were announced by General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, C.-in-C. India, on 
October 22, as a result of the delibera¬ 
tions of a committee appointed on 
November 26, 19-14, headed by Lieu¬ 
tenant-General H. B. Willcox (G.O.C., 
Indian Southern Command). Permanent 
commissions in the Indian Army were 
in future to be given only to Indians 
or other persons domiciled in India who 
were British subjects or subjects of an 
Indian Prince—a restriction already 
applicable to the R.I.A.F. 

Tin; total number of British officers 
in the Indian Army at the outbreak of 
war was about 3,000, some 1,600 of 
whom had permanent 
commissions. Tlio Indianization 
total number of casual- of the Army 
ties by retirement and 
deatli, whether in action or on service, 
was about 1,600. It was recognized 
that Jor some time the Indian Army 
would require the services of British 
officers, in addition to those whose 
permanent commissions would eventu¬ 
ally be completed by fluxion of time, 
and the proposal was that officers 
from the British Services should be 
seconded to Indian regiments for certain 
periods. 

In recognition of its distinguished 
services in the war, the Indian Air Force, 
in March, was permitted to use the prefix 
Royal; and in October the Indian 
Artillery—seven regiments strong in 
1939, 61 in 1945-—was renamed the 
Royal Regiment of Indian Artillery. 


Historic Documents. CCXCIV—CCXCV 


BRITAIN OFFERS INDEPENDENCE TO INDIA 

On Sunday, March 24, 1946, ihree British Cabinet Ministers arrived in Delhi with 
power to negotiate an agreement for the handing over to Indians of the government of 
India. Here are the chief points from the Prime Minister’s speech explaining their 
mission. Extracts from an important speech by the Viceroy are also given 


Speech made by the Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, 
in the House of Commons on March 16 , 1946 : 

his is a critical stage in the relationships between the two 
countries [Great Britain and India], a time of high 
tension. . . . Every one in the House realizes the 
difficulty of the task which (he Cabinet .Ministers have 
undertaken in conjunction with tile Viceroy, and every one 
will desire to say nolhing that mil make that task more 
difficult. , . . 

The mission are going out m a positive mood. It is a time 
emphatically for very definite and clear action. . . . Nothing 
increases the pace of the movement of public opinion so 
much as a great war. I am certain that at the present tune 
the tide of nationalism is running very fast in India, and 
indeed all over Asia. India is affected by what happens 
elsewhere in Asia. Today we find that Hindu, Muslim, 
Hikli, Mahrnlto, politicians—among all of them the conception 
of nationality has been growing stronger and stronger. 
Today that national idea lias spread right through, and not 
least perhaps among some of those soldiers who have done 
sucli wonderful service in the war. Whatever the difficulties 
may lie, there is this underlying demand among the Indian 
people. . . . 

The obvious reason for sending out the Cabinet Ministers 
is to send out persons of responsibility who aro able to take 
decisions. . . . Twice in 25 years India has played a great 
part in the defeat of tyranny. Is it any wonder that today 
she claims, a nation of 400,000,000 people that has twice 
sent her sons to die for freedom, that she should herself have 
freedom to decide her destiny ? My colleagues are going to 
India with the intention of using their utmost endeavours 
to help her to attain that freedom as speedily as possible. 

What form of government is to replace the present regime 
is for India to decide. Our desire is to help her to set up 
forthwith tile machinery for making that decision. There 
you are sometimes met with the initial difficulty of getting 
that machinery set up. We are resolved it shall be set up, 
and we seek the utmost co-operation of all Indian leaders 
to do so. India herself must choose what shall be her future 
Constitution, and what will be her position in the world, 

I hope that the Indian people may elect to remain within 
the British Commonwealth. I am certain that she will 
find great advantages in doing so, that in these days demands 
for complete isolated nationhood apart from the rest of the 
world are out-dated. Unity may come tlirougli the United 
Nations or the Commonwealth, but no great nation can stand 
alone .... If she docs so elect, it must be by her own free will. 
The Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by 
external compulsion. It is a free association of free peoples. 
If she elects for independence, in our view she has a right to 
do so, and it will be for us to help to make the transition 
as smooth and easy as possible. 

We believe that the British have done a great work in 
India. We have united India and given her that sense of 
nationality she had lacked over the previous centuries. She 
has learned from us the principles of democracy and justice. 
When Indians attack our own rule, they base their attack 
not on Indian principles but on the basis of standards derived 
from Britain. ■ 

I am well aware that I am speaking of a country containing 
a congeries of races, religions, and languages, and I know 
well all the difficulties thereby created. They can he over¬ 
come only by Indians. We are very mindful of the rights of 
minorities, and minorities should be able to live free from 
fear. But we cannot allow a minority to place a veto on the 
advance of the majority. We cannot dictate how these 
difficulties will be overcome. Our duty is to get the machin¬ 
ery of decision set up, and that is the main purpose of my 
right honourable friends and the Viceroy. 


Speech by Lord Wavell to the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India at Calcutta, December 10, 1945. 

S ince I spoke here a year ago, our enemies have collapsed ; 

have collapsed more suddenly and completely than 
anyone could have expected. . . , The sudden ending of 
the war found India unprepared for peace. But that is 
not to say that there bad been lack of foresight. Prepara¬ 
tions to meet the outbreak of peace had been going on for 
more than a year ; but it is much easier to prepare for war 
during a peace than to prepare for peace dining a war. . . . 

Wartime controls do nut arise from the actual fighting, 
but from causes which continue to operate long after tile 
fighting cuds, and cannot immediately be eliminated. . . . 
Controls will have to be relaxed ' ‘ in an orderly way. 

It is alleged against controls that they cause black¬ 
marketing and corruption. . . . But it is shortages that 
cause the corruption not the controls. Wherever there is 
shortage, the anti-social greedy mail flourishes in liis black 
market nr languishes in gaol, in proportion to the lack or 
existence of public honesty and public spirit. . . . 

Short-term planning . . . includes the training of Service 
men and women for civil life; tile establishment of Employ¬ 
ment Bureaux all over the country: the resettlement of 
soldiers; and the preparation in lU Provinces of works 
projects on which unskilled labour can be absorbed. . . . 
Our long-term planning is based on the parallel develojiment 
of agriculture and industry. . . . There is not now a great 
deal of new land that can easily he mude fertile; but the 
yield of the land already under cultivation can be greatly 
increased by improved methods and improved seeds. . . . 

For industrial development, we have available abundant 
raw material, labour and enterprise. Our chief need is 
power, of two kinds—hydro-electric power lo run the 
machinery and skilled manpower to direct it. A number 
of important hydro-electric schemes have been planned 
und will soon be taken ill hand. . . . We are doing all we 
can to provide training for technicians of every kind. . . . 

1 come to tile political situation. . . . India has before 
her great opportunities, the greatest she lias ever had. , . . 
But there are certain elements of the problem which wo must 
recognize. It is not. a simple problem ; it cannot and will 
not be solved by repeating a password or formula. “ Quit 
India ” will not act as the magic “ Sesame ” which opened 
All Baba’s cave. It cannot and will not be solved by violence. 

. . . There are various parties to the settlement. . . . The 
objective of all is the same—the freedom and welfare of 
India. ... I do not believe an agreed solution between 
the parties is impossible; I do not believe it would even 
be very difficult, given goodwill, commonsense and patience 
on all sides. . . . 

I will now refer to a matter on which ns a soldier I hold 
strong views. A great deal of political heat and feeling has 
been engendered by the way in which the I.N.A. trials have 
been represented to the public. I will say nothing of the 
trials themselves or of the men under trial, it would be 
quite Improper for me to do so. But I do propose to say 
something for the men who were prisoners of war, but did 
not join the I.N.A., who under pressure and punishment, 
under hardships and want, stood firm to their ideals of a 
soldier’s duty, a soldier’s faith. . . . Whatever your political 
views, if you cannot acclaim the man who prefers his honour 
to Ids ease, who remains steadfast in adversity to his pledged, 
faith, then you have a poor notion of the character which 
is required to build up a nation. ... Asa proof of what they 
endured ... I will tell you this : the 45,000 Indian prisoners 
of war who stood firm are estimated to have lost about 
11,000 or one quarter of their numbers, from disease, starva¬ 
tion and murder ; the 20,000 who went over to our enemy’s 
side lost only 1,500 or 7J per cent. 1 





Chapter 345 

ALLIES TAKE THE ROAD TO MANDALAY 

Chapter 299 describes the 1944 campaign in Burma to the capture of Myitkyina 
in August. Operations in all areas were then brought to a temporary standstill 
bv monsoon conditions. In this chapter Charles Gardner continues the history 
of the Burma fighting. He describes the capture of Mandalay, the clearance of 
the enemy from Arakan, and the reopening of the Burma Road 


W hen South-East Asia Command 
was established in August 
1943 Admiral Mountbatten’s 
plan for the reconquest of Burma was 
by use of amphibious forces landing at 
Rangoon. This was, to quote the 
“ Supremo,” the “ sensible way round." 
Unfortunately the amphibious equip¬ 
ment on which this plan was based was 
taken from the Burma theatre for use 
m the European theatre (see 
page 2997). S.E.A.C. had 
therefore to plan the recon¬ 
quest of Burma from the 
north. Many said it could not 
be done. Certain it was that, 
on account of the great diffi¬ 
culties of communication, it 
would he the toughest task of 
the whole war. The nearest 
supply port for any offensive 
fipm the Indian borders was 
Calcutta—over 500 tortuous 
and ill-linked miles from even 
the rear defensive positions 
of Imphal. Rangoon, next 
useful port, lay nearly 700 
miles farther on—with 
barriers of mountains, rivers 
and jungles interposed, 
barriers through which there 
were only two roads (to 
Tiddim and to Taniu) and no 
railways. 

There could be no relief 
from this land supply problem 
until Rangoon was reached, 
and the 14th Army would 
have to depend on Calcutta 
as its port, on the overloaded 
Bengal-Assam railway as far 
as Manipur, and then on 
jungle roads, all the way to 
Rangoon. By the time Rangoon was 
reached the lines of communication 
would be 1,200 to 1,500 miles long. It 
was obvious that this supply route 
could not he expected to sustain a major 
force in action in central and southern 
Burma. Unless, therefore, an alternative 
could be found, the recapture of Burma 
from the north would not be possible. 

An alternative was found—air supply. 
The Moimthatten-ialim plan for the 
reconquest of Burma was this ; 

1. The 14th Army was to chase the 
defeated Japanese through the jungle 
to the Chiiidwin river, reaching the 


Chindwin just at the end of the mon¬ 
soon (November). For this stage it 
would draw supplies from Calcutta 
and Manipur, and. the front line would 
be kept going by air-lift (the Tiddim 
Road being “ out ” during the rains). 

2. In Arakan the 15th Indian Corps 
(Lieutenant-General Sir Philip Chris Lison) 
would advance on Akyab. This would 
ensure the safety of the Bengal port 



Lieutenant W. B, WESTON 
(The Green Howards) 

In Burma, on March 3, 1945, 
Lieutenant William Basil 
Weston’s platoon was ordered 
to clear a fanatically defended 
way through Meiktila, With 
* magnificent bravery ’ he in¬ 
spired his men (nearly all of 
whom were seeing active ser¬ 
vice for the first time) to 
' superb achievements. * Lying 
wounded, he withdrew the pin 
from a grenade, killing him¬ 
self and most of the enemy 
inside a bunker. He was post¬ 
humously awarded the V.C. 

Photos, Daily Mirror , 


Lieutenant G. A. KNOWLAND 
(Royal Norfolk Regiment) 
Such was the inspiration of 
Lieutenant George Arthur 
Knowland's 4 magnificent hero¬ 
ism 1 in action in Burma on 
January 31, 1945, that, though 
*14 of the 25 men in his platoon 
became casualties at an early 
stage, and six of his positions 
were overrun by the enemy, 
his men held on through twelve 
hours of continuous and fierce 
fighting until reinforcements 
arrived. Mortally wounded in 
the action, he was awarded the 
V.C, posthumously. 

News Chronicle 


of Chittagong, and when (by January) 
Akyab had been secured the 14th Army 
could be supplied through these two 
ports for their big fight southwards 
to Rangoon. But as po roads run 
eastward from them over the moun¬ 
tains to central Burma, the only link 
between these seaports and General 
Slim's troops would be by air. 

3. As this vital air-lift could not 
be sustained onoe the new monsoon 
started (May or June) General Slim had 
to be at Rangoon by then— i.e. he would 
have to advance 700 miles in exactly 
six months from crossing the Chindwin, 
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In the event of the rains coming 
early, or of the race against the monsoon 
becoming a “ near thing,” 15th Indian 
Corps was to mount an amphibious 
force to capture Rangoon from the sea. 
It was estimated that by April 1945 
the theatre would have the equipment 
to do this, and that, by then, 15th 
Corps would have completed its main 
task of securing the Arakan air-supply 
ports of Akyab and, later, 
Ramrcc. 

Changes in the command 
in South-East Asia were 
announced in November • 
Lieutenant-General Raymond 
A. Wheeler, U.S. Army, who 
had been chief of the U.S. 
Military Mission to Iraq, 
Persia and India in 1941-42, 
and Commanding General, 
U.S. Services of Supply in 
India, Burma and China in 
1942, was appointed Deputy 
Supreme Commander, South- 
East Asia (in succession to 
General S t i 1 w e 11) under 
Admiral Momitbatten ; and a 
new command, Allied Land 
Forces, South-East Asia 
(A.L.E.S.E.A.), comprising 
the 11th Army Group (includ¬ 
ing General Slim’s 14th Army) 
and the U.S. Forces in the 
India-Burma theatre (com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant- 
General Daniel I. Sultan) was 
created under Lieutenant- 
General Sir Oliver Leese, 
formerly commanding the 8th 
Army in Italy. 

In October 1944, as the 
monsoon i ailed off, the major 
operations began. The I4th Army had 
three great obstacles between it and 
the first great prize at 
which it was aiming— _ 

Mandalay. First the _ ^?’ a A 
massif of the Chin Hills; 6 £ n £ a 

then the Chindwin River—broad, deep 
and fast at that time of year ; more 
hills, then the great Irrawaddy river. 

Across the hills the Japanese army, 
broken bub ever ready to stand and 
fight a do-or-die rearguard action, 
was streaming down the valleys. Dis¬ 
eased and hungry, the enemy was 
short of everything, it seemed, except 






ammunition. Chasing after the Japan¬ 
ese, the East Africans took again the road 
through the dreaded Kabaw valley, one 
of the imhealthiest parts of Burma, 
while the veterans of the 5th Indian 
Division under Major-General Evans 
pursued them across the jungle tracks 
of the Chin Hills and down the road 
through Tiddim—the road which had 
seen the British withdrawal m the 


previous spang. 

Each column had its path to follow, 
Both paths led to the same spot— 
Kalewa. Tiddim village, a collection of 
huts with a few solid buildings, formerly 
.... the administrative 

“VL centre of the Chin 

Tiddim territory, was cap¬ 

tured on October 19. 
The Japanese, outwitted by the 5th 

Division’s astute flanking approaches, 
had quit, to stand and fight farther 
down the road. With the 5th Division 
came tanks. They were winched up 
the steep slopes, and on the level were 
carried by lorries whose drivers accom¬ 
plished miracles in negotiating the 
bends and turns of the precipitous road. 

The tanks had their part to play at 
the feature nicknamed by the British 
the “ Chocolate Staircase,” where the 
Japanese tried hard to make a stand. 
There, and at Kennedy Peak, 9,000-foot 
mountain into which the enemy had dug 
innumerable strongpoints, the tanks 
were taken up the steep slopes to blast 
him out of his holes at point-blank range. 


FOURTEENTH ARMY TROOPS SEIZE TIDDIM 

Capture of Tiddim on October 19, 1944, brought the road from Imphal, nearly a hundred miles to 
the north, under 14th Army control. Little more than a village, it was in peace-time the adminis¬ 
trative centre of the Chin Hills territory. After the defences had collapsed under air attack, 
troops of the 5th Indian Division went in. Here a 14th Army patrol above Tiddim keeps a 


look-out for snipers. 

From the Peak (where tanks actually 
attacked from cloud cover), captured on 
November 7, the going was swifter, 
though the Japanese werestill full of fight. 

On November 15, an Askari of the 
11th East African Division (Major- 
General Dimoline) met a Sepoy of the 
5th Indian Division on the track that 
runs along the bank of the Myittha 

‘CHOCOLATE STAIRCASE’ 


KENNEDY PEAK AND THE ‘CHOCOLATE STAIRCASE’ 
Important objective of the 5th Indian Division advancing from Tiddim was Kennedy Peak, a 
9,000-ft, height in the Chin Hills honeycombed with enemy strongpoints, captured on November 7, 
1944. Below, left, 5th Division troops move up its slopes to consolidate. Right, the 1 Chocolate 
Staircase * on the Tiddim Road, also scaled by British tanks. It has 40 hairpin bends. 
Photos, Indian Official 


Photo , British Official 

river from Kalemyo to the Chindwin at 
Kalewa. Kalemyo fell to the 11th 
Division on the 16th. 

On the track to Kalewa the Japanese 
were expected to stand firm, for it runs 
through defiles in which a handful of 
men could hold up East m 
an army. But for R(jach 

some reason the RaIewa 

enemy failed to do so. 

The East Africans reached Kalewa, 
which they found a mass of bomb 
craters, on December 2, and established 
a solid bridge-head on the east bank 
of the Chindwin. The second great 







WORLD’S LARGEST BAILEY PONTOON BRIDGE 
An outstanding achievement by the Bengal Sappers and Miners in Burma was a pontoon bridge 
across the Chindwin at Kalewa some 1,000 feet long, made from Bailey bridge units and here seen 
in course of construction—the longest in any theatre of war. Troops of the nth East African 
Division reached Kalewa on December 2, 1944, and established a bridge-head over the river 
which (below) they are preparing to cross m ' Ducks.’ Photos, Uritish Official 



obstacle on the march back into central 
Burma was overcome. 

Tile country south of Tidclim, cleared 
of organized enemy units, was now 
turned over to the Lusliai Brigade, a 
polyglot force expert in ambushes and 
sudden sorties and including Indian 
Army regulars, men of the Assam Rifles, 
Chin Hill levies and a force called the 
Lusliai Scouts. The 5th Division, 


already earmarked for a great role in the 
final campaign, was pulled out for a 
well-earned rest. 

The British 2nd Division (Major- 
General 0. G. G. Nicholson) took over 
the Chindwin bridge-head from the 
East Africans. Already tlie Engineers 
had thrown across the river a pontoon- 
bridge some 1,000 feet, long, constructed 
from Bailey bridge units. Great 
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volumes ot traffic poured across it. night 
and day. For the first time in months 
the Japanese air force responded to the 
challenge.: five aircraft came over in an 
effort to put out of action this vital 
link in Allied communications. They 
did not; achieve a single hit on tlie 
bridge, and one enemy machine was shot 
down. Tlie bridge-head was expanded, 
despite Japanese resistance, and the 2nd 
Division began to take tlie long road 
to Mandalay. 

On the right, (lank of the 2nd Division’s 
advance, the 201.li Indian Division, 
under Major-General Douglas Graccy 
(its commander since lie raised the 
Division in 1942), crossed the Chindwin 
lower down (see page 35.34), On tlie left 
flank, Major-General T. W. Rees’s 
19tli Indian Division pushed across the 
river to link up with the 2nd Division 
at Sliwebo on January 7, 1945. The 
troops were deployed on the right, side 
of the river, on tlie right side of the 
great Chin Hills barrier, in readiness for 
the next phase of the campaign—the 
drive to Mandalay. 


The capture, of Mandalay was entrus¬ 
ted to 33rd Corps, under Lieutenant- 
General Sir Montagu Stopford. It had 


three divisions for the 
task—the British 2nd, 
the 19tli Indian 
(Daggers), and the 20th 


Composition 

of 

33rd Corps 


Indian. By January all three, of these 


divisions were east of the, Chindwin, and, 


as air supply took over the L. of C., the 
slogan “ Rangoon Before the. Monsoon" 
became tlie 14 th Army’s battle cry. 


During November, the 19th Division 
had crossed the Chindwin in the north 


(among other places, at J’auugbyin on 
the 30tli). It had marched 100 miles and 
fought 18 battles in seven weeks, cap¬ 
turing “ Oil ” Indaw (so-called to distin¬ 
guish it from “ Rail ” Induw, taken by the 
British 30t.h Division on December 10: 


see page 3543) and Pinlobu, and on 
December Hi it bad joined hands with 
the 36th Division near Banma.uk, to 


assist iu the clearing of the northern 
sector where. General Suit an was driving 
the Lodo Road through to China (see 
page 3538). Only marching fitness and 
air supply made possible the speed and 
success of these operations. The 19th 
Division was, for this work, under 4th 
Corps. 

From Banmauk it marched down the 


Mogaung-Mandnlay railway and through 
tlie Chindit country to Wuntho, secured 
by December 19, which brought the 
valuable Japanese airfields in tlie Wuntho 
area into Allied hands. Pushing the 
enemy before it through the central 
Burma plain in a series of sharp battles, 
19th Division also arrived to join 
2nd Division in the first week of 






DRIVE DOWN THE VALLEY 
OF THE IRRAWADDY 

i. Pushing east to make contact with the 
36th Division (on December 16, 1944), 
Biitish and Indian units of the 19th Divi¬ 
sion cross the upper Chtndwin in the 
Sittaung area on November 17. 2. After 

taking Katha on December io p Scottish 
and Welsh tioops of the 36th Division 
cross the Irrawaddy m that area. 3. 
Army telephonists test a circuit across the 
river, linking the east bank with the rear. 
4. At Tigyiang, an island in the Irrawaddy 
42 miles south of Katha, U.S. aircraft 
drop supplies by parachute to the 36th 
Division, which captured it on December 23. 
Phot ns, Jlrifuth ow! fi.E.A C. Official 
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MYSTERY OF JAPANESE WITHDRAWAL AT MONYWA 
After a fierce three days' struggle, the Japanese at Monywa'—important rail-river communica¬ 
tions centre of the Chindwin, sixty miles west of Mandalay—on January 22 , 1945 , unexpectedly 
withdrew before troops of the 20 th Indian Division under Major-General Douglas Gracey, M.C. 
Garrisoned by the crack Japanese 33 rd Division, the town (here seen after its capture), had 


previously been bombed by Allied aircraft. 

January, at Shwebo, where it passed 
under command of 33rd Corps. 

The British 2nd Division crossed the 
Chindwin at Kalewa in mid-December 
and followed the road to Yeu. On the 
way it captured intact the important 
Kabo weir which controls the irrigation 
of all the fertile Shwebo plain. In 
twenty days the Division, spearheaded 
by the Royal Berkshires and the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers, the Dorsets and the 
Camerons, marched 130 miles from 
Kalewa to Shwebo, into which the 
Worcesters broke on January 7. Both 
town and airfield were in British hands 
by the 10th. 

The 20th Division crossed the Chind¬ 
win at Mawlaik in November, and then 
„ . . . moved south to Budaiin 

„ ... and Monywa, an im- 

rosse a p 0r t a nt railhead Chind- 

Mawla,k win town, taken on 

January 22. The Northampton, the 


Photo, British Official opposite Myinmu no esrauusn a oriuge 
head Unity miles west of Mandalay 
Devons and the Border Regiment Littio opposition was encomdered i: 

formed part of this division together the initial landings, but within a fee 

with three regiments of British artillery days the Japanese began reactmi 

and two British tank regiments. fiercely. They attacked in force, am 

After crossing the Chindwin, the on the third clay even sent over som 

14th. Army left the jungle behind, and bombers. But within a week the bridge 

was in open country. The central head was enlarged to five miles Ion, 

Burma plain is flat and sandy and, and two deep. 

from a tactical point of view, much Then on February 25, a little east o 
resembles the desert. 20th Division’s bridge-head, the mai; 

The drive on Mandalay started from body of 2nd Division made its crossing 

Shwebo, 50 miles to the north of it The boats were met by heavy fire fron 

and the last big town on the Myitkyina- well-dug-in Japanese, and a good man; 

Mogaung-Mandalay railway before that were sunk, 

city, Burma’s second largest, is reached, At both 19tli Division’s Singu bridge 
On the night of January 14, troops head, north of Mandalay, and 2m 

of 19th Division slipped across the and 20th Divisions’ bridge-head nea 

Irrawaddy to build up a bridge-head Myinmu, west of Mandalay, the R.A.T 

AT SHWEBO, LAST BIG TOWN BEFORE MANDALAY 

Armour in strength was assembled when a British armoured division, operating In late December 
1944 near Pyingyamg, between Kalewa and Shwebo, pushed forward 30 miles in three days 
against stiff opposition. Shwebo, on the Myitlcyina-Mandalay railway, was cleared on 
January io, 1945 . Left, British infantry cross a biidge (left intact by the enemy) during their 
three days’ 1 push ’ Right, infantry and bren-carriers enter Shwebo. Photo, Jhitmh Official 


m the Singu sector, .some forty miles 
north of Mandalay This brie]go-head 
was held and enlarged, despite the 
heaviest concentre lion of Japanese 
artillery met uj) to that time 111 Buima. 
This was developing the left, of three 
blows aimed at, Mandalay. 

In the centre, 2nd Division threatened 
Sagaing, which, lying on the west bank 
of the Irrawaddy m the right-angle 
bend which the river makes at this 
point, is only ten miles west of Mandalay, 
but on the opposite bank of the river 

The right-hand blow was made by 
20lh Division 

To deceive the enemy, 2nd Division’s 
Reconnaissance (Armouied) Regiment 
advanced towards Sagaing, The 
Japanese, expecting the 
big attack against oTth 0 * 1 

Mandalay to bo made „ 

at this vital point, were nem y 
caught with a large number of troops and 
guns on the wrong side of the river 
when the actual attack on the city came. 

On the night of February 11-12, 
20th Division crossed the Irrawaddy 
opposite Myinmu to establish a bridge¬ 
head tliiifcy miles west of Mandalay. 
Little opposition was encomdered in 
the initial landings, but within a few 
days the Japanese began reacting 
fiercely. They attacked in force, and 
on the third clay even sent over some 
bombers. But within a week the bridge¬ 
head was enlarged to five miles long 
and two deep. 

Then on February 25, a little east of 
20th Division’s bridge-head, the main 
body of 2nd Division made its crossing. 
The boats were met by heavy fire from 
weil-dug-in Japanese, and a good many 
were sunk. 

At both 19tli Division’s Singu bridge¬ 
head, north of Mandalay, and 2nd 
and 20th Divisions’ bridge-head near 
Myinmu, west of Mandalay, the R.A.F. 
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BRITISH SECOND DIVISION SEIZES AVA BRIDGE 
English and Scottish troops of the British and Division on March 19, 1945, captured the ancient 
town of Ava, ten miles from Mandalay. East of the town they took the i,zoo-yards-long Ava 
road-rail bridge—the only bridge across the Irrawaddy between Ava and Myitkyina, some 400 
miles to the north (right). British troops mop up at Ywathitgyi (left) on the road to Sagaing. 

Photos, Bliiish Official 


mostly Anglo-Burmese and Anglo- 
Indians, and a number of missionaries. 

In Arakan, meanwhile, 15th Corps, 
no longer part of the 14th Army, 
was securing the vital air-supply ports. 
The 15th Corps defensive victory in 
Arakan in early 1944 (see page 3001) 
had left it in a strong position—but 
exploitation had been delayed when 
the 5th and 7th Divisions had to be 
withdrawn and flown to the Imphal 
battle. Immediately the ’44 monsoon 
ended, and concurrently with the first 


and the U.S.A.A F gave invaluable 
assistance in prepaiing the crossings 
and wearing down Japanese resistance 
to the bridge-heads. 

To meet this serious threat to 
Mandalay from the west, the Japanese 
began withdrawing troops from their 
forces containing the 19th Indian Divi¬ 
sion’s Smgu bridge-head. This proved 
their undoing Dor 19th Division had 
been pieparing to breakout of its bridge¬ 
head. The whole of the Division 
was got across with tanks, which now 
]omed the Division for the first time 
The Japanese assumed that the chief 
thmst would be down the mam load to 
Mandalay. In fact it was made, with 
the full weight of guns and tanks behind 
it, down a little used track which hugged 
the east bank of the Irrawaddy. 

O 11 Maick 6, the 19th Division really 
got going. Next day it was fighting 
m the streets of Madaya, from which 
a road and a lailway 
run into Mandalay, 
only 12 miles to the 
south. By the evening, 
were within 4J miles 
and could see the 
spires of the pagodas. 19th Division 
entered the northern outskirts of the 
city early in the morning of the 8th. 

While fighting was still going on in 
Mandalay, General Rees dispatched a 
force of Gurkhas to capture Mayrnyo, 
111 order to cut off the enemy’s retreat 
and also to prevent any reinlorcements 
from reaching him. The attack on 

this lull station (residence of the 

Governor of Burma in peace-time), 
on March 13, involved secret marches 
for three nights over ancient smugglers’ 
tracks and was a complete surprise to 
the Japanese. 

By March 12, the only serious ob¬ 
stacle lemaming in Mandalay was Fort 


Outskirts of 
Mandalay- 
Reached 

British troops 
of Mandalay 


A 


ROAD TO MANDALAY 
On March 20, 1945, Lord Louis Mount- 
batten issued a special announcement: 1 The 
fall of Fort Dufferin today marks the capture 
of Mandalay by the 14th Army.’ Here 
Gurkhas and other units of the igth Indian 
(‘ Dagger') Division—commanded by Major- 
General T. Wynford Rees (right)—cross the 
Irrawaddy during the drive to Mandalay 
The Division later took part in the city’s 
capture Photos, Indian Official, Illustrated 


Dufferin, with its massive walls. The 
Japanese defended this fanatically. 
But three days later it was encircled. 
The end came suddenly and dramatically. 
O 11 March 19, Mitchell bombers using 
2,000-lb. bombs breached the walls of 
Fort Dufferin. Next day at 12.45 the 
besieging troops were astonished to 
see an Anglo-Burmese walk out of the 
north gate carrying a Union. Jack and 
a white flag. The Japanese—nearly 
500 of them—had pulled out of the 
Fort at noon, leaving there 345 refugees, 
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ACROSS THE SHWELI 
After an intense air and land bombardment 
British and Indian troops of the 36th Division 
forced the Shweli River at Myitson early in 
February 1945 (bossing of this last river- 
barrier between northern and central Burma 
was bitt-prlv oonosed the Taoanese using 
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WINTER OPERATIONS IN BURMA, 1944 45 
This map indicates (1) the moves by the various divisions of the 14th Army entrusted with 
the recapture of Mandalay, (11) the landings which led to the reconquest of the Arakin coast 
and the freeing of the seaport of Akyab (111) the advances in the Northern Combat Atca which 
made possible the completion of the Ledo Road The opetations which preceded the crossings 
of the Irrawaddy below Mandalay are described in Chapter 371 


link with tho 81st Wist Afuc'in Division 
(Majoi Geneial Loftus Tottenham) winch 
was coming south clown the ]ungly 
Kaladan Valley faitliei inland The 
two West Aiiicon Divisions mot at 
Myokanng, and then concenti ated on 
Japanese escape lontes as the 23th 
Division and commandos foiccd tho 
enemy to pull out of Akyab 
Thcie had been indications that 
the Japanese weie evacuating Akyab, 
but intelligence reports fiom tins 
quarter weie not reliable Genei il 
Ghnstison, Rear-Admnal B C M lit in 
aid the local An Commander, tire 
Earl of Bandon, therefore assembled a 
poweiful Combined Operations fone 
winch Imded and occupied Akyab 
without opposition on January 3 
Meanwhile, 26th Indian Division 
(Majoi General Chambers) of 15fh Coips 
was assembling at Chittagong foi 
anothei successful amphibious operation 

—ii 1m h>Ttrnt+ nnrlpi Hl-All fn rl ifp ill fho 


a landing on Cheduba Island by Royal 
Mai rues 

Operations m the Aialnn had locked 

up lout Allied divisions , Geneial Leese 

saw a way of ammdmg tins by st igmg 

a senes of landings m the enuny s rear 

along the Aiakan coast T , 

while at the same lime ha '^ s 

exerting piessrne from 
,, n iT r ^ , Aiakan 

file noitil Landings 

weie made al Myi bon (January 13), on 

the coast 33 miles smith east o£ Akyab 

(J.umaiy 22) to take Kangaw on the 

30th , at Ru Ywa (Fcbiu.uy 17) and at 

Let pan (Mai (h 13) m whu h oommandos, 

mtant iy, Link ciews, gnimeis and naval 

and an foiccs all played a pait A full- 

scale Japanese leticnt south followed 

Some of the battles usidling from 
these landings weie of Ike bloodust 
That of Kmgiw, whore tin Comm mdos 
and 25th Division distinguished Hum 
selves, went on at fever pitch loi four 
Word.-n U'fli. T nnmtn fiviira tnlnmillOl 
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THE BATTLE FOR MANDALAY’S FORT DUFFERIN 

The 19th Indian (‘Dagger) Division entered Mandalay on March 8 1943 

By March 12 the only serious enemy strongpoint remaining was Fort Duffenn 
a powerful fortihcation fanatically defended with sides 11 miles long walls 30 feet 
high and 12 feet thick and surrounded by a moat 70 yards wide RAF Hum- 
bombers unsuccessfully attacked the walls, which withstood all onslaughts until 
March 19 when they were breached by Mitchells with 2 ooo-lb bombs 1 An 
observation officer watches the battle for the Fort from Pagoda Hill 2 Indian 
troops man machine-guns sited on roof tops on the hill 3 RAF drops supplies 
lor troops outside the town Pagoda Hill is seen in background 




SEABORNE ATTACKS ON THE ARAKAN COAST 

1. ‘Z 1 craft beached on the Myebon Peninsula with 25-pdr. guns used for shelling tile Japanese 
lines six miles from the beach-head established by the 15th Indian Corps on January 13, 1945. 

2. Assault craft go forward near Ru-Ywa for the landing of British and Indian troops of the 

15th Corps on February 17. 3. These tanks of King George V's Own 19th Lancers drove the 

Japanese from the Kangaw area. They were the first Indian tanks used in a sea-landing. 
Kangaw was occupied on January 30. Photos, British anl S.E.A.C. Official 



the north, pul in repented attacks, 
and on two successive nights poured 
GOO and 800 shells into the Allied 
positions. Fighting their way foot by 
foot up the, hill slopes north-east of 
Kangaw, Indian troops encountered 
a prepared line of bunkers and trendies 
defended by concentrations of artillery 
anil machine guns. Recovering from 
their initial surprise, the Japanese 
fought back with all they had got. 
Tank's of llie 1 9 th Lancers, tlio first 
Indian tanks lo take part in a sea land¬ 
ing, did great work in the Kangaw 
area, whore the division cut the Japanese 
main escape route from Arakan, 

The result of this senes of Arakan 
victories was throe-fold : 

a. To ,secure the ports of Akyab and 
Ramroe, from which the 14th Army’s 
rlasli to Rangoon coukl bo fed by air. 

b. To fie down and wipe out largo 
enemy forces, and prevent their being 
switched to other Burma fronts. 

c. To release for further operations 
lire forces which had been employed in 
the area (fhe 25th and 26th Indian and 
81st and 82nd W.A. .Divisions, together 
with 221 Group R.A.F., Commandos, 
tanks, artillery and ships of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Indian Navy, the 
completion of the Arakan campaign 
also released a certain number of 
Dakotas for use by the Mill Army). 

The campaign lo reopen fhe Ledo 
Road was completed in January 1915, 
just as the 14th Army wan over the 
Ch in (l win. General , , _ 
Stihvell’s forces cap- 
tured Myitkyina on •nipuign 

A u g u s t, 1 (sec page 
.3015). Operations in the Northern 
Combat Area were renewed from there 
in October, during which month Gen¬ 
eral Si dwell was replaced by .Lieutenant- 
General Daniel 1. Sultan. His forces 
consisted of the Chinese 1st Army 
(American and British trained and 
equipped) ; The British 36th Division 
(Major-General F. W. Resting), and a 
new American battle group, the “ Mars 
Task Force." In addition there were 
American, British and Indian road 
builders, and oil pipe-line experts—the 
last laying the pipe-line from Calcutta 
to China which was to supply the 
American air forces there (sea illus. in 
page 3283), 

The Chinese advanced south to 
Bliaino, captured by the 38th Division 
under Major-General Li Hung on 
December 15 after one of the fiercest 
battles of the northern campaign. Yard 
by yard, as at Myitkyina, they had to 
clear the Jap from the streets in a siege 
that lasted a month. 

The Chinese pushed on into the 
Kodaung Hill Tracts and began to come 




SUPREME COMMANDER, S.E.A.C., 
AT MANDALAY 

Mandalay, capital of Upper Burma and Burma’s 
second largest town, was captured by the 19th 
Indian Division on March zo, 1945, after a bitter 
struggle lasting twelve days. The last enemy 
stronghold was Fort Dufferin, built on the site of 
the palace of the Kings of Burma and named after 
the first Marquis of Dufferin and Ava (1826-1902), 
who was responsible for the British annexation of 
Burma in 1885. At noon on March 20 the Japanese 
pulled out of Fort Dufferin, and refugees who had 
been inside appeared waving a white flag and a 
Union Jack. They informed Punjabi troops outside 
that the Japanese garrison had gone. The Union 
Jack was at once hoisted over the Fort (right), and 
Mandalay itself officially taken over by Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Slim, commanding the 14th 
Army, at a parade of British, Indian and Gurkha 
troops. The refugees numbered 346. They were 
mostly Anglo-Burmese and Anglo-Indians, though 
they included Irish, French, and Italian Roman 
Catholic missionaries and sisters brought to Mandalay 
by the enemy from all parts of Burma. 

The capture of Mandalay isolated the three Japanese 
armies in Burma—the 33rd north of Mandalay, 
facing the Chinese First Army and the British 
36th Division, the 15th between Mandalay and 
Meiktila, and the 26th in Southern Burma. Neither 
the 15th nor the 33rd had a single road left by which 
they could withdraw either south towards Rangoon 
or east to Siam, or receive supplies. The day after 
Mandalay fell, Lord Louis Mountbatten, Supreme 
Allied Commander, S.H.A.C., visited the city and 
congratulated the men who had taken it. He is 
seen (above) inspecting damage inflicted on the walls 
of Fort Dufferin by 2,ooo-lb. bombs dropped by 
Mitchell aircraft of the R.A.F, On his right is 
Major-General T. W. Rees, commander of the 
19th Indian Division, and on his left Air Marshal 
Sir Keith Park. 

Photos, British Official / Topical 










HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING IN A MANDALAY TEMPLE 

On the southern slopes of Pagoda Hill, Mandalay, where the Japanese still held strong positions among Buddhist 
temples and monasteries on March t 2, 1945, troops of the Royal Berkshire and Baluch Regiments with Gurkhas 
engaged in bitter hand-to-hand fighting, capturing several enemy machine-gun nests. Mandalay is a comparatively 
modern town, having been built in 1836-7 by Mindon, King of Burma. It was first occupied by the British in 1884 
Here, British troops run to a vantage point in a Buddhist temple. jj / wlu Topical 
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ROYAL WELCH FUSILIERS FORD THE NANKYE CHAUNG 
During the 1944 monsoon in north Burma there was much bitter fighting along the 170-miles * corridor ’ on the 
Myitkyina-Mandalay railway. It was the task of General Festing's 36th Division to clear this vital section of railroad 
and its approaches, from Myitkyina through Mogaung towards Mandalay. In face of almost insuperable difficulties, 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers and the East Lancashire Regiment, collaborating with British and Indian engineers and Chinese 
artillery, swept a 75-miJes roadway through the jungle between Hopin and AfawJu. Photo, British Official 
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ALLIED AIR FORCES STRIKE AT GERMANY’S RAILWAYS 

Important bombing objective as the Allied armies closed in on the Reich early in 1945 was Germany's railway net¬ 
work. Among the most frequently struck targets was the Westphalian railway centre of Munster which served the 
German armies facing the 21st Army Group. On March 25 R.A.F. • heavies ’ gave Munster its last raid Nine days 
later the city was taken by the British 6th Guards Armoured Division and the U.S. 17th Airborne Division. In the 
marshalling yards U.S. troops found this powerful locomotive nosing skywards—result of a well-placed hit on the cab. 






up against more resistance from small 
parties of Japanese. But on January 15, 
1945, after an unopposed crossing of 
the Sliweli river, the 30th Division 
took Nninhkam, a small town on the 
spur road that runs from Bhamo to 
ioin up with the Burma load at Mongyu. 
A few days later they met Marshal Wei 
Li-huang’s forces advancing from Want¬ 
ing, on the Bnmia-China border (see 
page 3277), and the land route to China 
was at last clear. Much of the mop¬ 
ping-up " along the road fell to Mars 
Task Force, which in its role of shock 
troops, was assigned the job of clearing 
the most stubborn of the enemy strong 
points. 


The Chinese push south went on, 
troops of the 1st Army taking Old 
Lashio, terminus of the Burma Road, 
on March 7, New Lashio, 2 miles away, 
next day. This brought the whole 
Burma Road, from Lashio to Yunnan, 
once more under Allied control. 

The British 36th Division acted as 
left flank guard to the N.C.A.C. forces ; 
its main job was to clear the railway 
from Myitkyina through Mogaung and 
down towards Mandalay. The advance 
down the “ railway corridor ” began 
early in August 1944, The monsoon 
was in full spate, turning the few tracks 
into quagmires. The only reliable means 
of communication was the railway 


itself. This was also the 
main axis of advance, 
down which "jeep 
trains ” were run by 
Divisional Engineers: 
but not before they had 
repaired a large number 
of bridges, entirely with 
captured and local 
material. 

The Japanese resisted 
very stubbornly down 
the whole of the 170-mile 
corridor, in which many 
stern battles were fought 
in torrential rain and 
deejj mud. The capture 
of Katha and “ Rail” 
I'ndaw on December 10 completed the 
expulsion of the enemy from the 
“ railway corridor,” and brought the 
Division to the west bank of the Irra¬ 
waddy river, which was crossed on 
captured Japanese rafts and local craft. 

During the latter half of December, 
the Division was joined by an Indian 
brigade, flown iii to Mawlu. The ad¬ 
vance continued, mopping up scattered 
parties of the enemy falling back to the 
river Shweli at Myitson. The fighting 
for this crossing in February 1945 was 
bitter. The Japanese used flame¬ 
throwers for the first time iu this theatre 
and more artillery than ever before 
against this Division. The brunt of the 


fighting was borne by Indian troops, 
who engaged the enemy at a few yards’ 
range in dense bamboo. 

An outstanding feature of this battle 

was the supply dropping by the 12th 

Combat- Cargo Squadron. The British 

troops in the very small perimeter 

across the river were , 

, . Americans 

miming short ot am- _ 

munition and food, and _ ,. 

. Supplies 
as the river crossing 

was under artillery and small arms lire, 

everything depended on a ‘‘ good drop.” 

Without the accurate dropping and 

skilful flying of these American pilots 

throughout the battle, a withdrawal 

might have been unavoidable. 

Led by men of the Royal Sussex 
Regiment, troops of the 36th Division, 
advancing through dense jungle country, 
had captured Mong Mit, capital of the 
Shan State of that name, by March 13 ; 
as British forward troops hacked their 
way forward in this advance, bull¬ 
dozers manned by American and 
Indian engineers followed and made a 
path usable by jeeps and other motor 
traffic. Continuing their advance, they 
captured Mogok, centre of the world’s 
largest ruby mines, on March 20. 

Having successfully completed its 
task in northern Burma, the Division 
now turned south-west down the Burma 
Road to march to Maymyo, where it 
came under command of the 14th Army, 


BHAMO FALLS TO THE CHINESE 

Despite repeated Japanese * suicide ’ attacks, Bhamo, garrison town on the 
India-to-China overland supply route and last important enemy bastion in 
north Burma, fell to the Chinese 38th Division, under Major-General Li 
Hung, on December 15, 1944, after a month’s siege. At Tonkwa, some 50 
miles to the south, a new U.S. battle group known as ‘ Mars Task Force ’ 
and commanded by Brigadier-General John P. Willey, was first reported 
in action fighting alongside Chinese troops on December 16, having marched 
nearly 260 miles. Left, ‘ Mars Force 1 mule team fords a stream. 

Photos , Fox Photos; Associated Press 
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Diary of the War 


January 1. Luftwaffe made attacks on 
Allied airfields in Belgium and Holland, 
losing at least 301 aircraft. R.A.F. 
bombed Dortmund-Ems canal for first 
time by daylight, breached Mittelland 
canal for third time. 

January 2. Announced that Moircy 
and Bemagne (Ardennes) had been re¬ 
captured and Remagne lost again. By 
night B.A.F. heavily attacked Nuremberg 
and Ludwigsliaven. 11th Army troops 
reached Kabo. 

January 2-3. U.S. carrier-fleet struck 
in force at Formosa and Okinawa 
(Ryukyus), destroying 111 Japanese air¬ 
craft and 27 ships. 

January 3. U.S. 1st Army opened 
new attack in Grandmen.il area. Heavy 
raid by U.S.A. 8th A.F. on Cologne. 
British recaptured Akyal) (Burma); other 
14th Army troops took Yen, 70 air miles 
from Mandalay. Chinese forces captured 
Wanting (Burma-China border). U.S. 
force landed on Marinduque, S. of Luzon. 
Plus tints formed Government in Greece. 

January 4. U.S. Army troops cap¬ 
tured Malempro (Ardennes). Canadians 
established bridge-bead W. of Granarolo 
lliver (Italy). British carrier-borne air¬ 
craft bombed Pnngkalan-Brandan oil 
refinery in Sumatra. U.S.A.A.F. bombers 
attacked Manila airfield. 

January 5. Allied forces took Arbre- 
fontnine. By night heavy bombers 
heavily attacked Hauover. In Italy 
Sth Army reached Reno Biver, occupied 
San Alberto. Soviet Union recognized 
Lublin Committee as Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Poland. 4 

January 6. U.S. 1st Army (to dps 
took Odeigne. Il.A.F. attacked Houff- 
alize, dropping over 1,000 tons of bombs 
(day) ; at night B.A.F, struck at Honan 
and Neuss. U.S. Super-Fortresses heavily 
attacked Kyushu (Japan). 

January 7. U.S. tanks cut St. Vith- 
Laroclie lload at three points. By night 
R.A.F. heavily bombed Munich, Hanau, 
Hanover and Nuremberg. Indian troops 
entered Sliwebo (Burma). 

January 8. In Ardennes U.S.A. Sth 
A.F. kept up offensive on enemy com¬ 
munications, attacked Frankfort mar¬ 
shalling yards. Other U.S. heavy bombers 
struck at Linz (Austria). 

January 9. Red Army captured 
Kispest, industrial suburb of Budapest. 
Bombers of M.A.A.F. knocked out 
Palazzolo rail bridge over the Ogliu 
(Italy). Guam-based Super-Fortresses 
bombed Tokyo by day. General Mac- 
Artliur headed landing in force on Lin- 
gayen Gulf, N.W. Luzon. 

January 10. On S. flank of Ardennes 
U.S. troops recaptured Tillet; Hodister, 
Ambly and Bure recovered, U.S.A. Sth 
A.F. severely attacked communication 
centres at Karlsruhe, Bonn, Cologne, and 
Euskirchcn. Red Army reported in con¬ 
trol of three-quarters of Budapest. 
Enemy resistance ceased at Sliwebo 
(Burma). 

January 11. U.S. 1st Army troops 
recaptured Laroche, key road centre in 
Ardennes; British and U.S. forces 
stormed " Laroche Gap ” ; strong enemy 
pocket S.E, of Bastogne wiped out. In 
Arakan Indian troops entered Ponnag- 
yun. U.S. carrier-based aircraft sank 41 


Japanese ships and destroyed 112 enemy 
planes off Indo-China. 

January 11-12. Home Fleet des¬ 
troyed German convoy of 7-8 ships off 
Norwegian const. 

January 12. British forces linked up 
with U.S. 3rd Army near St. Hubert; 
R.A.F. Lancasters with 12,000-lb bombs 
attacked U-boat pens at Bergen. 1st 
Ukrainian Army opened offensive near 
Sandomierz, Fourteenth Army troops 
captured Budalin, 60 miles from Mandalay. 
U.S.A.A.F. bombed Manila airfields. 

January 13. U.S. 1st Army launched 
heavy attack S. of Malm tidy and Stavelot. 
By night B.A.F. Lancasters bombed 
Poelitz oil-plant (Stettin) and Saar- 
brueken marshalling yards. XV Indian 
Corps landed on Myebon Peninsula 
(Arakan). U.S. carrier-force bombed 
Hongkong, Swatow and Amoy. 

January 14. U.S. troops cut Houf- 
falize-St. Vith Road E. of Houifalizo; 
British captured Champion; Luftwaffe 
lost 236 planes in one of its heaviest 
defeats of the war. 1st and 2nd White 
Russian Armies take offensive. Four¬ 
teenth Army troops entered Wetlet, 30 
miles N.N.W. of Mandalay ; XV Indian 
Corps took Myebon. Super-Fortresses 
bombed Honshu (Japan) and Formosa. 
Mangatarem (Luzon) captured by Ameri¬ 
cans. 

January IS. U.S. 3rd Army troops 
took Nennig, Borg and Wics (Germany). 
First Ukrainian Army captured Kielce, 
German strongpoint in Poland. Chinese 
30th Division seized Nankham near 
Burma-Yunnan frontier; completion of 
Ledo Rond announced. Torlac Province 
(Luzon) penetrated. First civilian cross- 
Channel service since May 1040 opened. 

January 16. British 2nd Army 
launched attack on German salient E. of 
Maas. U.S. 1st Army captured Houf- 
falize. Britain-based B.A.F. Lancasters 
by night bombed oil plants in Sudden- 
land, Leipzig and the Ruhr. Bed Army 
stormed Bndom (Poland), forced Pilica 
Biver. Norwegian High Command 
announced half Finnmark liberated by 
Norwegian forces, 

January 17. U.S. troops took Viel- 
salm (Ardennes). First White Russian 
Army captured Warsaw; 1st Ukrainian 
Army liberated Czestochowa and Rad- 
omsko. British 36th Division crossed 
Irrawaddy in drive towards Mandalay. 

January 18. British captured Edit 
and Susteren, N. of Sittard. Evacu¬ 
ation begun of civilians from St. Nazairc. 
Red Army ill Poland took Krasnysz, 
Modlin, Piotrkow, Socliaczew, and Lowiec; 
Pest completely cleared. Mandalay 
bombed. Paniqui and Bolinao Peninsula 
(Luzon) captured. Lublin Polish Pro¬ 
visional Government entered Warsaw. 

January 19. U.S. troops captured 
Diekircb, reaching Beicli frontier. B.A.F. 
bombed V2 launching sites in Holland. 
Red Army took Goriice and Jnslo (Polisli- 
Czechoslovak frontier), Lodz, Cracow, 
Tarnow and Wieiun (Poland), and 
Pilikallen (Germany), penetrating E. 
Prussia. Monywa (Burma) surrounded. 
Sni pan-based Super-Fortresses bombed 
Akoshi (Japan). 

January 20. U.S. troops recaptured 


Doidenbcrg (Ardennes). French 1st 
Army attacked ‘ Colmar Pocket.’ Red 
Army stormed Tilsit, Kaukchmen and 
Szillen (E. Prussia), and Nowy-Sacz 
(Poland). 

January 21-22. U.S. carrier-aircraft 
heavily bombed Formosa and llyukyus. 

January 21. First Ukrainian Army 
invaded German Silesia, capturing Krcuz- 
burg and Rosenberg ; 3rd White Russian 
Army took Gumbinnen (E. Prussia); 
2nd White Russian Army occupied 
Neidenburg and Tnnnenberg (E. Prussia). 
XV Indian Corps landed on Ramree 
Island (Arakan). Tarlac (Luzon) cap¬ 
tured. Mr. Roosevelt began fourth term 
ns President. 

January 22. U.S.A. nth A.F. des¬ 
troyed 1,504 vehicles and 60 tanks in 
Ardennes ; U.S. 3rd Army took Esch- 
weiler. Russians stormed Insterburg, 
Allenstein and Deutsch Eylau. Monywa 
(Burma) captured by British and Indian 
troops. King Peter of Yugoslavia dis¬ 
missed London Government. 

January 23. British captured St. 
Joost; U.S. troops took St. Vitli and 
in Luxemburg Viandon. First White 
Russian Army seized Bydgoszcz (Roland). 

January 24. British captured Ileins- 
berg (Germany) ; announced that virtu¬ 
ally all Belgian soil again liberated. 
Red Army took Lyclc (E. Prussia) and 
Oppein (Upper Silesia). 

January 25. U.S. 1st Army took Aid- 
ringen (Ardennes). Enemy counter¬ 
attack launched N. of Ilagenau (Alsace). 
Russians captured Glciwitz (Silesia), 
Ostrov (Poland), and Ools (Germany). 
Clark airfield, biggest on Luzon, captured, 

January 26. Russians reached Gulf 
of Danzig; other Soviet forces took 
Hindenburg (Silesia), reached Oder in 
Breslau area. Royal Marines landed on 
Cheduba Island, S.W. of Ramree. San 
Miguel (Luzon) captured. 

January 27. Red Army broke 
through Masurian Lake defences. West 
Africans captured Myoliaung (Arakan). 
Mnrianas-bnsed Super-Fortresses bombed 
Tokyo. Australian-based R.A.A.F. Lib¬ 
erators attacked Java. 

January 28. British took St. Odilien- 
burg, S. of Roermond. R.A.F, by night 
attacked Stuttgart in strength. Moscow 
announced capture of Mcmcl and libera¬ 
tion of all Lithuania; 1st Ukrainian 
Army cleared Dnbrowa coal region, 
capturing Katowice. First supply- 
convoy Tor 3 years crossed border into 
China over Ledo—Burma Road. 

January 29. U.S. forces captured 
Bullange, N.E. of St. Vitli. Red Army 
invaded Pomerania, Brandenburg and 
W. Prussia. New landing on W. coasL of 
Luzon. Yugoslav Regency Council and 
new Government formed. 

January 30. Red Army Look Maricn- 
werder and Wartenbnrg (E. Prussia) and 
Zakopane (Poland). Kangaw (Arakan) 
captured. 

January 31. U.S. 1st Army crossen 
Reich frontier to within 2 miles of maid 
Siegfried Line defences. Russians cap¬ 
tured Landsberg, Mesoritz, Schibus and 
Zhllicliau, forcing Obra defence line. 
U.S. forces landed on Subic Bay (Luzon), 
capturing Olongapu. 
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LAST SORTIES IN WESTERN EUROPE 

Bombing of German oil plants , communications and production centres 
increased in intensity in the last months of the war in the west. In this 
chapter. Captain Norman Macmillan , M.C., A.F.C., gives some indication 
of the devastating power of these Allied attacks, and of the Luftwaffe's hopeless 
loss of both offensive and defensive strength. The air war in other theatres 
during 1945 is described in Chapters 356 and 368 


T he air war opened on New Year’s 
Day, 1945, with a Luftwaffe 
raid against airfields in the Low 
Countries. R.A.F. 2nd T.A.F. and 
American aircraft were destroyed and 
damaged on the ground at several air¬ 
fields where the runways were unusable 
because of a coating of black ice follow¬ 
ing a freeze succeeding a thaw (see illus. 
in page 3418). Messerschmitt 262 jet- 
fighters roared in low and fast, but, 
instead of returning to their own areas 
immediately the attack was over, the 
Luftwaffe pilots continued exultantly 
to circle the stricken airfields. This 
gave the Allies time to call British 
and American fighters from airfields 
which were not immobilized, and one 
Tempest wing was deflected while in 
flight. 

The attack, begun promisingly for 
the Luftwaffe, ended in a disastrous 
loss, owing to the stupid tactics of the 
German pilots. By tarrying too long 
within the danger area, they lost about 
364 aircraft, with another probable 81, 
from a force of about 800, anti-aircraft 


gunners claiming 209 and Allied fighters 
155. The Luftwaffe made few subse¬ 
quent appearances in strength. 

Allied development of ground and 
airborne electronic instruments had 
now brought blind navigation, blind 
bombing, and night fighting, and the 
ground control of aircraft in flight 
into such a state of perfection that the 
plans of Air Gommanders-in-Chief could 
be carried out with assurance of success 
in almost any weather. 

Aircraft equipped with Gee instru¬ 
ments could pick up one-way radar 
impulses emitted from ground stations. 
From these Loran (Long Range Air 
Navigation) signals, navigators within 
the aircraft could plot then position 
rapidly and accurately. The bomb- 
aiming of aircraft fitted with Oboe 
radar equipment was controlled from 
ground radar stations at ranges up to 
250 miles, and, even when flying blind, 
bombs released to the signals of the 
ground controller fell with certainty 
within 50 yards of an intended target 
area. For precision bombing beyond 


the range of Oboe methods, bombers 
were equipped with H2S radar, in whose 
cathode scope the navigator saw a map 
depicting the country flown over in 
green points of light of varying inten¬ 
sity. Gee-H sets and special charts 
enabled navigators to work out for 
themselves the correct moment for 
blind bomb release. Massed bombers 
operating by night or in cloud carried 
radar to enable each to detect the 
presence of other aircraft, and dis¬ 
tinguish between friendly and enemy 
fighters. 

IFF radar transmitters within the 
aircraft emitted a signal which indi¬ 
cated to ground radar stations that the 
emitting aircraft was Numerous 
friendly. Failure to emit Uses of 

the signal brought anti- R a( j a r 

aircraft defences and 
fighters into action. Fighters for night 
defence and interdiction, and coastal 
command aircraft, carried radar to 
enable them to attack enemy aircraft 
in the air, as well as ground and 
shipping targets. 



Captain EDWIN SWALES 

Only member of the South African 
Air Force to fly with the R.A.F, 
Pathfinder Force. He met his 
leath on the night of February 23 , 
f 945, when British and Australian 
heavy bombers attacked the Upper 
Rhineland town and rail centre of 
Pforzheim, between Karlsruhe and 
Stuttgart, in one of Bomber Com¬ 
mand’s most destructive raids. For 
his brilliant direction of the raid he 
was awarded the V.C. posthumously, 


FJt.-Sgt. G. TH OM PS O N, R.A.F. V.R. 

Wireless operator in a Lancaster 
which attacked the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal by day on January 1 , 1945 , 
he was posthumously awarded the 
V.C. for his bravery in rescuing two 
comrades when their bomber was 
hit and set ablaze. With complete 
disregard for himself, he managed 
to extinguish the flames with his 
bare hands. He was so badly 
burnt and frost-bitten that he died 
three weeks later. 

Photos, British Official; The, Evening i 


Sgt. N, C. JACKSON. R.A.F.V.R. 

Awarded the V.C. for ‘outstanding 
gallantry ’ during a raid on 
Schweinfurt on April 26 , 1944 . 
His bomber, attacked at 20,000 feet, 
burst into flames and had to be 
abandoned despite his ‘almost 
incredible' attempts to extinguish 
the blaze in which his hands and 
face were severely burnt as he 
climbed the aircraft’s wing. He 
was taken prisoner on landing by 
parachute in enemy territory. 
andard; Topical Press ; P.A .; Reuter 
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Sqdn.-i.dr. L. H. TRENT, D.F.C. 
Serving with the Royal New Zealand 
Air Force, he was detailed to lead 
an attack on the power station at 
Amsterdam on May 3 , 1943 . Of 
11 Venturas only the squadron- 
leader's succeeded in bombing the 
target, the others being brought 
down in a surprise attack by enemy 
fighters. His own aircraft was hit 
and he was captured. For his * cool, 
unflinching courage in the face of 
overwhelming odds ’ he won the V.C, 
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Mobile radar ground stations were 
used on tlie Continent to co-operate 
with tig liters. These stations used Plan 
Position Indicator radar from which the 
direction, distance and height of air¬ 
craft coukl he simultaneously observed 
and the fighters accordingly vectored to 
engage the enemy, either while in flight 
or from the ground. Anti-aircraft guns 
were radar controlled, and many bat¬ 
teries (including mixed batteries) on 
the Continent played an important part 
in intercepting flying-bombs (see illus. 
in page 3135). (For fuller details of 
radar, see: Chapter 375.) 

Close air co-operation with the ad¬ 
vanced surface forces was made possible 
by Mobile Forwaul Control Posts, con¬ 
sisting of armoured vehicles carrying 
radio telephony wherein 
-Air and Army officers 
worked together. For¬ 
ward infantry and 
armour, usually operating in columns 
rather than in lines, were liable 
to infiltration by enemy columns. But 
any such dangerous .situation was 
quickly observed by or made known to 
the F.C.P.s, whose Air control officer 
called up the aircraft detailed to main¬ 
tain continuous patrol over the forward 
zones aud directed them to immediate 
attack in support of the ground troops. 
These aircraft were usually fighter 
bombers, equipped with bombs, cannon 
aud rockets, and their instantaneous 
assault seriously deterred au enemy 
whose morale was already lowered by 
air inferiority. 

As 1945 began, the last German 
western offensive was in progress in the 
Ardennes (see Chapter 336). Fog aided 
the Germans to push forward without air 
support (see page 3414), but between 


Forward 
Control 
Posts’ Work 


BOMBING BY AID OF THE ‘MAGIC EYE’ 

Important radar development was 1 H2S * (the 1 Magic Eye ’) which gave bomber crews a visual 
picture of the unseen territory over which they were passing, making possible pin-point 1 cloud¬ 
bombing ’ technique, though the ground was completely obscured. The image appeared on the 
lace of a cathode-ray tube. Right, the map-like image with indication of the aircraft’s position. 
Left, conventional map of the same area. (See also diagram above). Photos. British Official 


WITH RADAR 

Secrets of radar 
(' Radio Detection and 
Ranging ’) were not 
disclosed until August 
1945, though it had 
been used by the R.A.F. 
for ten years. Left, 
disposition of radar 
devices on a bomber. 
(Compare with radar- 
equipped Lancaster, 
below) * Gee ’ signals 
enabled Allied bombers 
to calculate their exact 
position. 


December 23 and 
26, 1944, the 

weather cleared 
and the strategic 
and tactical air 
forces of the 
Allies inflicted 
crushing blows 
on German ar¬ 
mour and supply 
columns. In Jan¬ 
uary these blows were renewed. On 
Jauuary 22 and 23 the American mir 
forces alone destroyed or damaged some 
4,000 vehicles in this area, including over 
150 tanks. Air attacks against communi¬ 
cations during Von Runclstedt’s offensive 
forced the Germans to withdraw ever 
farther rearward the most advanced 
railheads of the Reiehsbalm. The 
offensive failed under the combined air 
and surface counter-attack. 

The advance of the British 2nd Army 
in the Sittard area (see page 3569) called 
for powerful support from Bomber 
Command and the Tactical Air Forces. 
Many German villages were almost 
completely destroyed by air bombard¬ 
ments intended to drive enemy 


infantry from foxholes within and 
around the houses. Netherlands vil¬ 
lages, too, suffered. About this period 
a new R.A.F. cluster fragmentation 
bomb came into use. Dropped mostly 
by the British 2nd T.A.F.. it exploded 
in the air, releasing twenty-six 20-lb. 
bombs which descended by parachute 
to explode a few feet above ground. 
Fragmentation bombs had a devasta¬ 
ting effect upon men and transport 
without unduly wrecking roads which 
the Allied forces themselves were soon 
to require. 

In February when the 21st Army 
Group was concentrated for the Battle 
of the Rhineland (see Chapter 349), air 
reconnaissance became , 

of still greater hnpor- Rh ^ d 


tance. Without com-' 


Preparations 


maud of the air the roads 
could not have been crowded as they were 
with long lines of Allied men and 
material, over which roared flying-bombs 
aimed at Antwerp. 

Everywhere the 
“taxi-rank” planes 
were overhead await¬ 
ing the call of the 
F.C.P.s. Army Air 
Observation Post 
squadrons operated 
from landing fields 
immediately behind 
the flooded zone. 
These really were 
landing “ fields ” as 
distinct from air¬ 
fields, often no more 
than meadows sur¬ 
rounded by elms or 
poplars, with a dyked 




ARMY AIR 
OBSERVATION 
AIRCRAFT 

The Bntish-bu/lt Tay- 
lorcraft Auster III was 
used by the R.A.F. in 
Tunisia, Sicily, Italy 
and western Europe. 
Powered with a 
130-h.p. De Havilland 
Gipsy Major engine, it 
had a maximum speed 
of 125 m.p.h. and was 
highly manoeuvrable 
Capab’e of flying in 
small circles, it made a 
difficult target and 
could climb at 1,000 
feet a minute and land 
on roads and small 
open areas. 
Photo. British Official 


collaborated with 


Disposition 
of Allied 
Air Forces 


were concentrated in a great ring 
around Germany, with only one opening 
to the north. Britain’s Bomher Com¬ 
mand and the U.S.A. 8th Air Force, 
operating almost exclu¬ 
sively from G re a t B rit a i n, 
sealed this opening. The 
work of the U.S.A. 15th 
Air Force based in Italy was correlated 
with that of the 8th in Britain by General 
Carl A. Spaatz. commanding the U.S. 
Strategic Air Forces in Europe. The 
U.S.A. 9th Air Force and 1st Tartiral 
Air FoTce operated from Belgium, Ger¬ 
many and France. The R.A.F. 2nd 
Tactical Air Force flew from bases in 
Britain, France, Belgium and Holland: 
this was the only Allied force to use jet- 
planes against the Luftwaffe—Meteors 
which went into action in 19-15. R.A.F. 
Coastal Command flew from Britain, 



canal running past one side. The opera¬ 
ting conditions were similar to those 
of R.F.C. squadrons in France during 
the First Great War. The aircraft were 
spread along the front in flights. They 
flew unarmed, were manned by Gunner 
officers exclusively, carried wireless and 
radio telephony, and sometimes an 
observer. They operated at heights 
of between 2,000 and 10,000 feet and 
depended upon the Allied fighter screen 
to ensure them immunity from enemy 
fighters. When required they carried 
cameras, and undertook target photo¬ 
graphy for the artillery. This was an 
important task, for in the Second Great 
War emphasis was on small calibre 
artillery firing very rapidly. 

Army Air Observation Post squadrons 


forward ground ob¬ 
servers, thus en¬ 
suring to the gun¬ 
ners three points of 
view—plan, eleva¬ 
tion and oblique. 

British and 
Americans used 
aircraft of similar 
design for this 
work — high wing 
monoplanes with low-powered air¬ 
cooled engines, and enclosed cabins 
whose large windows gave exceptionally 
good downward view. The American 
aircraft were Piper Cubs and Stinson 
Sentinels, the British were Taylorcraft 
Austers. Their chief hazard was enemy 
flak, through whose shellbursts they 
flew with impudent assurance. They 
made excellent communication aircraft, 
too, for the transport of staff officers. 

During these closing months of the 


France, and Belgium; Fighter Command 
from the United Kingdom, and Trans¬ 
port Command from wherever its ser¬ 
vices were required. In the cast was the 
Red Air Force, now much superior in 
numbers to the Luftwaffe, aud composed 
principally of tactical aircraft to give 
close support to the Red Army, with a 
comparatively small strategic heavy 
bomber force. 

The Red Air Force was fully engaged 
on its numerous fronts. But the 
Allied air forces extended their hitting 
range to aid the strategic bombing 
requirements of the Red Army, and as 
the Allied Army of Liberation pressed 
ever farther east, the mounting bomber 
assault fell ever nearer to the German 
zone behind the Wehrmacht divisions 
facing the Red Army. 

The air forces in 1945 were keyed to 
the operational plans of the overall 
commanders. Tlioir priority strategic 
task was the destruction of the German 


war m the west, the Allied air forces 

R.A.F. COMBATS THE COLD WEATHER 

The severe cold spell in Europe during January-February 1945 provided the Allied air forces 
with additional problems. Below, left, a R.A.F, Typhoon is warmed up on a Continental 
airfield by a special * pre-heating ' van. Collapsible tubes conveyed hot air from the van to 
the air intake and radiator of the aircraft. Right, R.A.F. meteorologist in the Netherlands 
inflates a * met . 1 balloon with hydrogen. Photos, British Official 



communication system; next came 
immediate aid to the armies in the 
field ; attack upon the V-weapon launch¬ 
ing sites in the Amsterdam-The Hague 
and the Zutphen-Meppen-Almelo areas ; 
the wrecking of the remaining industrial 
and oil supplies of the enemy, and the 
beating down of what remained of the 
Luftwaffe and the German navy. 

How the. many operations designed 
to achieve these aims were interlocked 
is best illustrated by a few examples. 

bap Hire Durin i? tll e Ardennes 

„ . offensive Bomber Com- 

Germans at . , .. .. 

„ „ .. mand gave valuable aul 

Houffalize ,, b . 

to the American armies 

by attacking German troop concentra¬ 
tions at the road junction of Houffalize 
from before dawn on December 31, 
1944, and on January 6, 1945, causing 
serious casualties and confusion. 

In the night preceding the beginning 
of a new attack in the Nijmegen area 
by the 1st Canadian Army on February 8, 
Bomber Command bombed Goeh and 
Cleve where German troops and armour 
were concentrated; and during the same 
night, to isolate the battle area, attack¬ 
ed transport centres at Magdeburg, 
Kassel, Mainz, Coblenz, Bonn, Hanover, 


Diisseldorf and Duisburg. Nijmegen, 
equally filled with Allied forces, was not 
bombed by the Luftwaffe. Immedi¬ 
ately ahead of the ground attack, 
medium bombers of 2nd T.A.F. blind- 
bombed the German defence positions 
astride the Nijmegen-Cleve road so 
effectively that the road was cratered 
in only one place, yet the defences 
lining the roadway were severely 
affected, and the attack forces thrust 
along the road with few casualties. 

Ou February 22, 1945, the Allied 
strategic and tactical air forces flew 
more than 7,000 sorties from British, 
French, ■ Italian and Low Countries 
bases against transportation targets 
throughout Germany with the object of 
paralysing the German railway system 
and thereby isolating the Western 
Front for the attack across the Eoer 
river next day by the American 1st 
and 9th Armies. Bombers of the 
U.S.A. 8th A.F. attacked the Hanover- 
Lubeck Bay-Bcrlm-Nuremberg comm u- 
nications; 15th Air Force bombers from 
Italy attacked targets in South Germany 
and Austria, and Bomber Command 
attacked 14 railway centres in the heart 
of Germany and viaducts at Bielefeld 


R.A.F. DESTRUCTION AT CLEVE 

The north German frontier town of Cleve seen from the air on the day after its capture on 
February 12, 1945. It fell to Scottish troops serving with the 1st Canadian Army in a bitter 
assault led by Crocodile flame-throwing tanks. A strongly defended bastion of the Siegfried 
Line, Cleve had been heavily bombed by the R.A.F. on October 7, 1944, and on the night of 
February 7-8, 1045, lt was bomb-drenched by over 700 R.A.F. Lancasters and Halifaxes. 


and Altenboken. On February 23 U.S. 
heavy bombers attacked rail targets in 
the Kassel-Leipzig-Regensburg-Stutt- 

garfc area. Day after day the strategic 

interdiction and tactical pounding from 

the air backed the advance of the ground 

forces (described in Chapter 349). 

Preparations for the 21st Army 

Group’s assault crossing of the Rhine 

on March 24 were intensified under 

cover of an artificial ,. . 

, , Airborne 

smoke screen, and a 

great air interdiction 


Descent East 
of the Rhine 


programme east of the 
Rhine. Dummy parachutists were 
sometimes dropped to confuse and 
alarm the enemy, but, on March 24 
the U.S. 17th and the British 6th 
airborne divisions, descended in para¬ 
chutes and gliders to the north and 
north-east of Wesel in a series of care¬ 
fully planned operations which achieved 
rapid and decisive success. Some 6,000 
Allied bombers, fighters, transport 
planes, and gliders supported the Rhine 
crossings. These events succeeded a 
week of intense air activity, in which 
U.S. aircraft alone made 14,430 heavy 
bomber, 7,262 medium bomber, and 
29,981 fighter sorties. 

In mid-February 1945 Allied strategic 
air attack had been concentrated upon 
the isolation of the Ruhr from the 
rest of Germany. In this assault 
Bomber Command introduced the new 
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GREATEST AIRBORNE OPERATION OF THE WAR 

On March 24,1945, British 6th and U.S. 17th Airborne Divisions supported 
Allied crossings of the Rhine. Some 6,000 bombers, fighters, and 
transport aircraft, flying from 26 British and Continental bases, took 
part ; British losses were under three per cent. z. R.A.F. Dakotas of 
the vast air armada speed towards the Rhine ; above them Stirlings 
tow gliders. 2. Units of the U.S, 17th Airborne Division, carried in 
C-46 transports, jump from 600 feet, and ‘ dig in 1 {3). 4. British air¬ 
borne troops take cover after their glider crash-landed. 
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EFFECTS OF ALLIED AIR POWER AT ESSEN AND HAMBURG 
As the Allied armies occupied the industrial areas of N W. Germany early in 1945 they saw 
the widespread destruction meted out by the R.A F.'s sustained bomber offensive. Among the 
most devastated cities were Essen, seat of the vast Krupps armament works and centre of the 
Ruhr coal-mining and steel industry ; and Hamburg, second city of Germany and largest port 
on the Continent In E r sen, cleared on April io, 194S, no work had gone on in the factories 
since the R.A.F. attack on March 11. 1 Section of the shattered Krupps works. At Hamburg, 

surrendered on May 3, less than one-third of the city was habitable. 2. R.A.F. bomb 
damage in the dock area 3 Massive flak tower, w.th four gun-positions, also at Hamburg 




Ruhr Cut 
off from 
the East 


22,000-lb, streamline bomb (see illus. 
in page 3389), These, the heaviest 
bombs ever used so far in war, scored 
immediate results. The two parallel 
railway viaducts at 
Bielefeld had been dam¬ 
aged by U.S. heavy 
bombers with 500-lb. 
and 1,000-lb. bombs, but the railway 
track had been repaired by means of 
steel girders laid across two damaged 
spans. The first 22,000-lb bombs used 
on March 14 against these twin via¬ 
ducts completely breached them, one 
bomb bringing down seven spans. 

The Arnsberg viaduct, which took 
the main line over the upper Ruhr a few 
miles south of the Moline Dam, also 
damaged in earliei attacks, was des¬ 
troyed in one attack on March 19 with 
12,000-lb. and 22,000-lb. bombs. The 
Ylotho bridge, though not destroyed, 
was rendered impassable in two attacks 


Destruction 
of German 
Aircraft 


R.A.F.’S TELL-TALE PHOTOS 
Many secrets of R A F photo-mterpretation 
were not revealed until September 1945 
Typical example is illustrated here From 
the vertical photograph (above), taken at 
Kahla, Germany, near the Czechoslovak 
frontier, and showing an unusual airstrip, 
was constructed the perspective view (left) of 
what turned out to be an assembly plant for 
jet-propelled MEsfizs, built in the side of 
the hill, with a runway on top. 

Photos, British Official 

from Italy bombed it for the first time 
on March 24. The R.A.F. began to 
bomb the capital from Continental 
bases on April 6. 

The 8th Air Force now operated 
in huge fleets. On March 15, 650 
bombers, strongly escorted, bombed the 
German General Staff 

H. Q. at Zossen, 20 miles 
south of Berlin. On 
March 18 no fewer than 

I, 000 Flying Fortress and 300 Liber¬ 
ator bombers attacked Berlin in day¬ 
light. Sometimes their big air fleets 
met opposition. On April 7, over 1,300 
Fortresses and Liberators with 850 
escort fighters attacked airfields, de¬ 
pots and railway targets in north 
Germany ; they shot down 104 German 
fighters for the loss of 20 bombers and 
three fighters. On April 10 American 
heavy bombers attacking Berlin airfields 
destroyed 284 enemy aircraft on the 
ground and 21 in the air for the loss 
of 25 U.S, bombers and eight fighters, 
Three days later the U S. fighter escort 
destroyed 266 German aircraft on the 
ground while the bombers attacked 
rail yards at Nemminster, between Kiel 
and Hamburg. On April 16, German air¬ 
craft totalling 724 were destroyed on the 
ground and three in the air in attacks on 
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with 12,000-lb bombs. The three mam 
railway routes leading east from the 
Ruhr were thus cut beyond quick repair. 

British and American strategic bom¬ 
bers attacked railway targets far and 
wide behind the German lines. The 
targets spread eastward into Czecho¬ 
slovakia and south-eastward into Aus¬ 
tria as the ground advance continued 
with ever-mcreasmg momentum. Ger¬ 
man industry, dispersed to counteract 
bombing, was brought almost to a stand¬ 
still by this transportation assault, for 
part-finished products could not reach 
the assembly plants. Meanwhile tactical 
bombers and fighter-bombers and 
fighters harried the retreating enemy by 
day and night. 

On March 23 Bomber Command 
used their 22,000-lb. bombs against 
railway bridges at Bremen in prosecution 
of the plan to cut bridges on an arc 
passing through Bremen, Mmden and 
the Middle Rhine. Four days later 
10-ton bombs were employed against 
the U-boat pens at Vegesack, near 
Bremen. German naval ports and 


shipping were attacked at Hamburg, 
Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, Kiel and 
Travemundc, U-boats and other war¬ 
ships being destroyed. Some German 
losses of heavy warships in harbour 
through bombing are described in 
page 3197. In addition, at least 21 
merchant and naval vessels were sunk 
m attacks by U.S. heavy bombers on 
Bremen and Wilhelmshaven on March 

30, and on Hamburg on March 30 and 

31, including the cruiser “ Koln ” 
sunk at Wilhelmshaven, Red aircraft 
bombed Swineinunde and Stralsund 
on April 27, and Swine munde on 
May 1. On April 18 and 19 Bomber 
Command attacked Heligoland and 
the airfield on the sand island of Dune, 
three-quarters of a mile away. Fires 
were left raging, and great destruction 
was done. 

Beilin was heavily raided by U.S.A. 
8th Air Force bombers from Britain. 
R.A.F. Mosquitoes made 37 consecutive 
night attacks and by the end of the war 
had dropped over 7,000 tons upon the 
capital. The U.S.A. 15th Air Force 
3551 




R.A.F. ‘GRAND SLAM’ BOMB WRECKS BIELEFELD VIADUCTS 
The R.A.F. 's ten-ton bomb was first used on March 14, 1945—against the twin railway viaducts at 
Bielefeld—severing the chief line connecting the Ruhr with the rest of the Reich. Previously, 
U.S. * heavies 1 had damaged the structure with 500 and i,ooo-lb. bombs, but the rail track had 
been repaired. The R A.F. dayilght attack by Lancasters completely breached it, as shown here, 
one bomb bringing down seven spans. Photo. British Official 


Regensburg, Landsbut, and Plattling. 
Paralysis following these air attacks 
dried up the last of the Luftwaffe’s oil 
supplies, and disorganized transport. 
The Luftwaffe, heaten out of the 
skies, was in process of being ground 
into the dust; but to the end enemy 
flak remained formidable. 

From the beginning of the bombing 
war in 1940, Bomber Command had 
attacked oil targets on a small scale. 
But it was not until April 1944 that the 
British and U.S. strategic air forces 
began to concentrate against German 
oil supplies. The result of this assault 
was everywhere now apparent, and, 
after the war ended, confirmation of its 
effect came from high German officials. 

On June 30, 1944, Dr. Speer, Reich 
Minister for Armaments and War Pro¬ 


duction, wrote to Hitler: “ MeinFiihrer, 


German Views 
of Attack on 
Oil Production 


the enemy’s [air] 
attacks on the hydro¬ 
genation works and 
refineries were inten¬ 


sified during June. If we do not 
succeed in protecting the plants better 
then in September of this year an im¬ 
possible situation in the fuel supply for 
the Wehrmacht and the country will 
arise.” When interrogated after the 
end of the war, Dr. Speer stated : “ In 
the Luftwaffe the shortage of fuel be¬ 
came insupportable from September 
1944 onwards. The allocation was cut 


down to 30,000 tons a month, though 
the monthly requirement was between 
160,000 and ISO,000 tons. In the Army 
the shortage first became catastrophic 


at the time of the winter offensive of 
December 16, 1944. This was sub¬ 
stantially responsible for the rapid 
collapse of the German defensive front 
against the Russian break-out from the 
Baranov bridge-head. [/See opposite 
page]. There were 1,500 tanks ready 
for action, but they had only one 
or two fuel supply units, and were 
consequently immobilized.” 

Dr. Speer, Field-Marshal Erhard 
Milch, Secretary of State for Air, and 
Dr. Fischer, head of the Oil Department 
of the Ministry of Armaments, all 
expressed the view that earlier con¬ 
centration of attack on oil targets might 
have ended the war sooner. 

Many specialized air attacks were 
made during the closing months of the 
war. On January 1 Bomber Command 
made its fourth attack (the first in 
daylight) on the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
and on February 20-21 (night) attacked 
the Mittelland Canal; both canals were 
kept continuously out of action by 
bombing from September 1944 to the 
end of the war. On February 20 U.S. 
aircraft from Italy bombed Berch- 
tesgaden and railways in the locality; 
in the succeeding night Red aircraft 
bombed Stettin, Stargard and Breslau. 
On March 15 R.A.F. Mosquitos des¬ 
troyed the Gestapo headquarters in 
Copenhagen in a daring low-level attack. 
Two days earlier U.S. bombers from 
Italy bombed a jet-engined aircraft base 
at Regensburg. On April 25, using 
deep penetration bombs, Bomber Com¬ 
mand attacked Hitler’s cbaMt and S.S. 
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barracks, while U.S. bombers attacked 
rail targets in the same area; Hitler’s 
famous mountain home was badly 
damaged in this attack, but his eyrie 
above, reached by a lift through a 
vertical shaft cut in the living rock 
escaped. 

Special air aid was given to ground 
forces at widely separated points. 
During tlio night of April 7-8 para¬ 
chute troops were dropped cast of the 
Zuider Zee to assist in the rapid 
liberation of the Netherlands ; on the 
9th, Canadian troops made contact with 
them. On April 14 and 15, U.S.A. 8th 
Air Force heavy bombers, assisting 
French ground and naval forces, at¬ 
tacked German forces holding resistance 
positions at the mouth of the Gironde. 

On April 29 R.A.F. heavy bombers 

dropped BOO tons of food on airfields 

near The Hague, Rotterdam and Leiden 

after a trueo had been „ .. 

. .i , Relief by Air 

arranged with the F ' 

Germans so that food t _ 

might reach the starv¬ 
ing Dutch (see Chapter 358). Next 
clay they dropped another 1,250 tons. 
On May 1 American bombers joined 
in this work of mercy, both forces con¬ 
tinuing it daily for a fortnight. 

It grew increasingly difficult to 
find targets for heavy bombers as the 
areas in German hands became more 


restricted. Berlin itself was now being 
battered by guns and tactical aircraft. 
The ring around it drew ever closer to 
the administrative centre of the city, but 
despite devastating anti-aircraft fire 
and the ring of Allied fighters, German 
communication planes continued to fly 
in and out of the beleaguered capital 
until within a day or two of its surrender 
on May 2. Fraiilein Hanna Reisch, test 
pilot of the flying-bomb (see page 3427), 
was one of the last pilots to leave, 
with an envoy from Hitler to Himmler, 
who was in Schleswig-Holstein. R.A.F. 
Bomber Command’s last big attack was 
made against Kiel in the night of May 2-3. 

Germany’s surrender was signed on 
May 8. On May 23 Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Sholto Douglas was appointed A.O.G.- 
in-C., British Air Forces in Germany. 
On May 24 Field-Marshal Ritter von 
Grcim, who had succeeded Goering as 
C.-in-O. of the Luftwaffe, committed 
suicide in hospital at Salzburg. And 
Field-Marshal von Rundstedt said : 


“ Air power was the first decisive factor 
in Germany’s defeat. Lack of petrol 
and oil (due to bombing) was the 
second, And the destruction of the 


railways the third. The other principal 
factor was the smashing of the home 
industrial areas by bombing.” Field- 
Marshal Montgomery had summed it 
up more concisely long before when he 
said: “ The air bottle must be won first,” 
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THE RUSSIANS ADVANCE TO THE ODER 

After a short period of relative immobility, the Soviet armies on the frontiers 
of Germany began another advance in mid-January 1945. The Military 
Editor, Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn , here describes the rapidity with 
which it developed: in three months the Russians had captured Konigsberg 
and crossed the river Oder. The Soviet campaigns of the summer and autumn of 
1944 are dealt with in Chapters 318 , 329 and 340 



upper tributaries, but they bad bad 
ample time to strengthen tbe defences 
on tbe middle reaches of the river. 
East Prussia, in spite of its exposed 
geographical posilion, was well pro¬ 
tected by elaborate fortifications and 
difficulties of the terrain. 

But if the Germans retained hopes 
that the Eastern front would remain 
stabilized, these were soon to be 
shattered. In an offensive which started 
on January 12 Itoniev’s 1st Ukrainian 
Army broke out of its Baranov 
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A lthough fierce local fighting con¬ 
tinued at Budapest, and on the 
borders of Czechoslovak and 
East Prussia, the whole Russiau front 
had become virtually stabilized by 
the end of 1944. In Hungary the 
Germans had commenced a series of 
counter-attacks with the object of 
restoring the Danube defence line and 
saving Budapest; and Von Rundstedt’s 
Ardennes counter-offensive also seemed 
to indicate that they had not lost hope 
of maintaining a solid defensive front in 
the east, counting on the exhaustion 
of the Red Army and its immensely 
lengthened communications. They had 
not, it is true, been able to eliminate 
the bridge-head Marshal Koniev had 
established across the Vistula and its 


bridge-head west of Sandomierz on a 
wide front in the direction of Kielce. 
After two days’ hard fighting, in which 
Russian artillery played a major part, 
penetration up to 25 miles on a 37-mile 
front had been made in spite of bad 
weather. Dr. Speer, Reich Minister for 
Armaments and War Production, in¬ 
terrogated after the surrender of Ger¬ 
many, attributed the rapid collapse of 
the German defence in this area to the 
shortage of oil brought about by the 
(western) Allied bombing offensive: 
“ there were,” he said, *' about 1,500 
tanks ready for action, but they had 
only one or two fuel supply units, and 
were consequently immobilized.” 

Kielce was captured on January 15, 
but it was not till the following clay 


Warsaw 

Defences 

Penetrated 


that the full implications of Russian 
strategy were revealed by the announce¬ 
ment that Marshal Zhukov, who had 
taken over the command of the 1st 
White Russian Army 
from Rokossovskv, had 
broken through the 
German defences south 
of Warsaw After three days’ fighting 
he had linked two bridge-heads on 
the west hank of the Vistula, and on 
a front of 75 miles had penetrated 
to a depth of 37 miles, capturing 
the important communications and 
industrial centre of Radom. The Ger¬ 
man defences were strong and many 
concrete strongpoints had to be cap¬ 
tured by infiltration methods before 
armour broke through; but the rapid 
progress made after the break-through 
was effected suggests that they may 
have lacked depth, especially as owing 
to bad weather the attacking troops 
were without the air support which 
contributes so greatly to the swift 
exploitation of success. 


KONIEV REACHES THE ODER 
First to move in the Soviet offensive renewed 
on January iz, 1945, was Marshal Kornev’s 
1st Ukrainian Army whose armoured spear¬ 
heads drove rapidly westwards from Baranov. 
Kielce fell to them within three days, and by 
January 17 their self-propelled guns were 
rolling through Czestochowa (below). A 
week later, Kornev's tanks were operating 
along the banks of the Oder (left). 







The Germans must quickly have 
realized that their position on the middle 
Vistula had been hopelessly shatteied, 
and that immediate retreat was in¬ 
evitable, for Zhukov was able to force 
another crossing of the liver north of 
Warsaw, and on January 17 captured 
the city without .serious opposition, 
entering it fiom lioith-west and south. 
They, however, showed no intention of 
abandoning East Prussia, for Rokos- 
sovsky, who had succeeded Zakharov m 
command of the 2nd White Russian 
Aitny, encountered strong opposition 


when he also, on 
J a n u a r y 14, 
launched an 
offensive horn 
bridge -li e a d s 
over the Narav, 
Only after four 
days’fighting did 
ho succeed in 
breaking through 
lo a depth of 
25 miles on a 
(10 - mile fiout. 
The whole Polish 
frent was now 
ablaze an d 
Russian progress 
was amazingly 
r a p i d . 0 n 

.1 a ini a i y 17 
Koiuev crossed 
tin' Wart a, a tributary of the Oder, 
and captured among other places 
Czestochowa oil its west hank; and 
his rigid wing was making towards 
Lodz, clearly in onlei to co-operate 
with Zhukov who, oil Jamuuy It), 
captured, that city. This rapid progress 
made it obvious that both generals 
were using armoured spearheads lo 
thrust boldly in advance, by-passing 
German centres of resistance when they 
could not be captured at once*. 

There were few signs that the German 
retreat was being carried out in good 
order or lhat the expedient of leaving 
centres of resistance to light to the last 
was having the desired 
effect, of interrupting 
the communications of 
the Russian spearheads, 
which, apparently by living on the 
country anil oil captured supply depots, 
were able to maintain their momentum. 
The rate, of progress was so great that 
for some clays it was widely assumed that 
the Germans had intended the Vistula 
line to be only an outpost, and delaying 
position and that, their main defence 
line would be found somewhere in Ihe 
neighbourhood of Ihe German frontier. 
Tt, was difficult, however, to believe 
lhat such could have been their de¬ 
liberate policy because it was not con¬ 
sistent with their evident determination 
to cling to East Prussia, the danger of 
whose encirclement would be greatly in¬ 
creased by withdrawal from the Vistula. 

Moreover, short of the Oder, there 
were no natural features which lent 
themselves 1 o defence, and a withdrawal 
so far would necessitate the abandon¬ 
ment of much German territory. Only 
if the Germans had sufficient resources 
in East Prussia and Pomerania to enable 
them to' stage a major counter-offensive 
against the flank of the Russian advance 
could a withdrawal from the Vistula 


Rapid 

German 

Retreat 


THE POLISH ARMY COMES BACK TO WARSAW 
Advancing in concert with the ist Ukrainian Army on its left, the ist White Russian Army 
under Marshal Zhukov (top) broke through the shallow German defences north-west and south of 
Warsaw in mid-January, 1945, and liberated the Polish capital on January 17. Units of the 
ist Polish Army entered the city with the Soviet forces, and are here seen marching past the 
Church of the Holy Redeemer. Photos, Pictorial Press 
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Problems of 
German 
Position 


have been deliberately contemplated. 
But withdrawal as a purely defensive 
measure, combined with the retention 
of East Prussia, Danzig -and Eastern 
Pomerania, entailed an immense length¬ 
ening of the front. 

It is safe therefore to assume that it 
was intended to hold both the Vistula 
aud East Prussia, and possibly the 
results of the autumn 
fighting may have en¬ 
couraged the belief that 
the Russian effort had 
reached its limit. It is more doubtful 
whether the Germans, when they lost 
the Vistula, immediately decided to 
retire to the Oder. It seems more 
probable that they may have hoped 
to rally short of the frontier when 
the momentum of the Russian drive 
was lost owing to difficulties of com¬ 
munication—difficulties which would 
of course be greatly increased if blocks 
could be maintained on the main 
avenues of communication. 

Whatever the German plans may 
have been, the speed and vigour of the 
Russian drives upset them. Koniev’s 
rapid capture of Kielce had broken up 
a group preparing to counter-attack' his 
flank, and his subsequent rapid advance 
to Czestochowa tended to isolate the 


OPENING THE WAY TO KONIGSBERG 

On the extreme right of the long line of Russian armies moving swiftly west across Central Europe, 
Army General Chernyakhovsky’s 3rd White Russian Army penetrated into East Prussia and took 
Tilsit on January 20, 1945. Here bridges over the Niemen were blown up by the retreating 
Germans (left). Two days afterwards the important rail centre of Insterburg (right) was captured, 
clearing the ground for an advance on Komgsberg. Photo *, Pu'torml Prea 


German force in southern Poland round 
Cracow, and to threaten its communica¬ 
tions running through the great railway 
centre of Katowice. On January 19 
Koniev took Cracow and, pressing west 
from Czestochowa, by January 21 
had penetrated 19 miles into German 
Silesia on a 56-mile front. On his left 
General Petrov’s 4th Ukrainian Army 
had been operating on both sides of the 
Carpathians in difficult country; but 
the latter’s northern group now was able 
to advance westwards, crossing the 
Wisloka and Duuajec, tributaries of the 
Vistula, and by January 19 had cap¬ 
tured Gorlice aud other important 
towns south-east of Cracow. Maintain¬ 
ing his progress, Koniev on January 24 
reached the upper Oder and captured 
the important town of Oppeln, while 
farther north he was nearing the Oder 
both north and south of Breslau. 

Meanwhile Zhukov’s advance bad been 
at an even more sensational pace. His 
left, after capturing Lodz (January 19), 
crossed the Warta the following day, 
while his right captured "VVloclawek on 


the south bank of the Vistula. By 
January 22 his lefo was approaching 
Poznan and his right Bydgoszcz (Brom¬ 
berg). Bydgoszcz, where the Vistula 
turns north to the Baltic, was taken the 
following clay, but Poznan proved to be 
strongly defended and was by-pa.ss«l. 
It remained, however, such a serious 
block on the main avenue of communi¬ 
cation that separate operations on a 
considerable scale became necessary for 
its reduction. 

While Koniev’s drive into upper Silesia 
nnd Zhukov’s towards Brandenburg and 
Pomerania had thus been progressing, 
Rokossovsky’s offen¬ 
sive had developed with 
startling results. It 
soon became evident 
that the isolation of East Prussia was his 
main object, while at the same time he 
hud the task of clearing the right 
bank of the Vistula in co-operation 
with Zhukov’s advance along the 
opposite bank. His left wing on 
January 18 captured the stronghold 
of Modlin at the confluence of the West 


Drive to 
Isolate 
East Prussia 


RED ARMY DRIVES THROUGH SILESIA 

The historic city of Cracow—former capital of Poland, standing on the left bank of the Vistula— 
was strongly held by the Germans. But, outflanked by Marshal Koniev’s fast-moving armour 
and with its lines of communication menaced, it was entered by the 1st Ukrainian Army on 
January 19, 1945 (left). Soviet self-propelled guns in Neidenburg (right), captured by Marshal 
Rokossovsky on January 21 Photos. Pictorial Pres ? 


Bug and the Vistula, for which he had 
prepared the ground during the autumn; 
and on the following day, exploiting his 
break-through from the Narew, took 
Plonsk, Mlawa and Dzialdowo—the 











when ho also, on 
,J a 11 u a r y 14, 
launched an 
offensive from 
bridge-heads 
over Ihe Namv. 
Only alter four 
days’field inf' did 
lie succeed in 
breaking through 
to a depth of 
25 miles on a 
(10 - mile front. 
The whole Polish 
front was now 
n 1) 1 a si o a n d 
Russian progress 
was amazingly 
i a p i d . 0 n 

.1 aim ary 17 
Kornev ciossed 
tlie VVarla, a tributary of the Oder, 
and captured among other places 
Czestochowa on its west, bank; mid 
his right wing was making towards 
Lodz, clearly in order to co-opcrale 
with Zhukov who, on January It), 
captured that city. Thin rapid progress 
made it obvious that, both generals 
were using armoured spearheads to 
thrush boldly in advance, by-passing 
Oentiau centres of resistance when they 
could not, be captured at, once, 

There were few signs that the Herman 
retreat was being carried out, m good 
older or that the expedient of leaving 
centres of resistance to light to the last 
was having the desired 
(dlect of interrupting 
Hie, communications of 
the Russian spearheads, 
which, apparently by living on the 
country and on captured supply depots, 
wore able to maintain their momentum. 
The rate, of progress was so great that, 
for some days it, was widely assumed that 
the, Germans had intended the Vistula 
line to be. only an out,post, and delaying 
position and that their main defence 
line would bo found somewhere, in the 
neighbourhood of the, German frontier, 
It was difficult, however, to believe 
that such could have been their de¬ 
liberate policy because it was not con¬ 
sistent, with their evident determination 
to cling to Hast Prussia, the danger of 
whose encirclement would be. greatly in¬ 
creased by withdrawal from the Vistula. 

Moreover, short, of the Oder, there 
were no natural features which lent 
themselves to defence, and a withdrawal 
so far would necessitate the abandon¬ 
ment of much German territory. Only 
if the Germans had sufficient resources 
in East Prussia and Pomerania to enable 
them to stage a major counter-offensive 
against the flank of the Russian advance 
could a withdrawal from the Vistula 
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Retreat 


The Gei mans must quickly have 
realized that their position on the middle 
Vistula had been hopelessly shattered, 
and that immediate ietre.it was in¬ 
evitable, for Zhukov was able to force 
another crossing of the liver north of 
Warsaw, and on January 17 captured 
the city without serious opposition, 
entering it from north-west and south. 
They, however, showed no intention of 
abandoning East Prussia, for Rokos- 
sov.sky, who had succeeded Zakharov in 
command of the 2nd White Russian 
Army, encountered strong opposition 




THE POLISH ARMY COMES BACK TO WARSAW 

Advancing in concert with the ist Ukrainian Army on its left, the ist White Russian Army 
under Marshal Zhukov (top) broke through the shallow German defences north-west and south of 
Warsaw in mid-January, 1945, and liberated the Polish capital on Januaiy 17. Units of the 
ist Polish Army entered the city with the Soviet forces, and are here seen marching pest the 
Church of the Holy Redeemer. Photos, Pictorial Press 
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Problems of 
German 
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Lave been deliberately contemplated. 
But withdrawal as a purely defensive 
measure, combined with the retention 
of East Prussia, Danzig .and Eastern 
Pomerania, entailed an immense length¬ 
ening of the front. 

It is safe therefore to assume that it 
was intended to hold both the Vistula 
and East Prussia, and possibly the 
results of the autumn 
fighting may have en¬ 
couraged the belief that 
the Russian effort had 
reached its limit. It is more doubtful 
whether the Germans, when they lost 
the Vistula, immediately decided to 
retire to the Oder. It seems more 
probable that they may have hoped 
to rally short of the frontier when 
the momentum of the Russian drive 
was lost owing to difficulties of com¬ 
munication—difficulties which would 
of course be greatly iuercased if blocks 
could be maintained on the main 
avenues of communication. 

Whatever the German plans may 
have been, the speed and vigour of the 
Russian drives upset them. Koniev’s 
rapid capture of Kielce had broken up 
a group preparing to counter-attack his 
flank, and his subsequent rapid advance 
to Czestochowa tended to Isolate the 


OPENING THE WAY TO KONIGSBERG 

On the extreme right of the long line of Russian armies moving swiftly west across Central Europe, 
Army General Chernyakhovsky’s 3rd White Russian Army penetrated into East Prussia and took 
Tilsit on January 20, 1945. Here bridges over the Niemen were blown up by the retreating 
Germans (left). Two days afterwards the important rail centre of Insterburg (right! was captured, 
clearing the ground for an advance on Komgsberg. Pholo* t Piclorvtf /»> 


German force in southern Poland round 
Cracow, and to threaten its communica¬ 
tions running through the great railway 
centre of Katowice. On January 19 
Kornev took Cracow and, pressing west 
from Czestochowa, by January 21 
had penetrated 19 miles into Gorman 
Silesia on a 56-mile front. On his left 
General Petrov’s 4th Ukrainian Army 
Lad been operating on both sides of the 
Carpathians in difficult country ; but 
the latter’s northern group now was able 
to advance westwards, crossing the 
Wisloka and Duuajec, tributaries of the 
Vistula, and by January 19 had cap¬ 
tured Gorlice aud other important 
towns south-east of Cracow, Maintain¬ 
ing his progress, Koniev on January 24 
reached the upper Oder aud captured 
the important town of Oppeln, while 
farther north he was nearing the Oder 
both north and south of Breslau. 

Meanwhile Zhukov’s advance had been 
at an even more sensational pace. His 
left, after capturing Lodz (January 19), 
crossed the Warta the following day, 
while his right captured Wloclawek on 


RED ARMY DRIVES THROUGH SILESIA 

The histone city of Cracow—former capital of Poland, standing on the left bank of the Vistula— 
was strongly held by the Germans. But, outflanked by Marshal Koniev's fast-moving armour 
and with its lines of communication menaced, it was entered by the 1st Ukrainian Army on 
January 19, 1945 (left). Soviet self-propelled guns in Neidenburg (right), captured by Marshal 
Rokossovsky on January 3 r Photos. Pfetor 101 Press 


the south bank of the Vistula. By 
January 22 his lef 0 was approaching 
Poznan and his right Bydgoszcz (Brom¬ 
berg). Bydgoszcz, where the Vistula 
turns north to the Baltic, was taken the 
following clay, but Poznan proved to be 
strongly defended and was by-passed. 
It remained, however, such a serious 
block on the main avenue of communi¬ 
cation that separate operations on a 
considerable scale became necessary for 
its reduction. 

While Koniev’s drive into upper Silesia 
and Zhukov’s towards Brandenburg and 
Pomerania had thus been progressing, 
Rokossovsky’s offeu- 
sive had developed with Jso]ate 
startling results. It East Prussia 
soon became evident 
that the isolation of East Prussia was his 
main object, while at the same time he 
had the task of clearing the right 
bank of the Vistula in co-operation 
with Zhukov’s advance along the 
opposite bank. His left wing on 

January 16 captured the stronghold 
of Modlin at the confluence of the West 
Bug and the Vistula, for which he had 
prepared the ground during the autumn; 
and on the following day, exploiting his 
break-through from the Narew, took 
Plonsk, Mlawa and Dzialdowo—the 







ZHUKOV FIFTY-FIVE MILES FROM BERLIN 
Although the xst White Russian Army reached the Oder above Kistrzin 
(Kiistrin) on February 7, 1945, the Germans fought fanatically in 
defence of this vital bridge-head covering the Danzig-Berlin railway, and 
it did not fall until March t2 (above). In Pomerania, Schneidemiihl, a 
junction on the same line, had orders to fight to the last, but Zhukov's 
right wing swept into the town on February 14, killing 7,000 and taking 
5,000 prisoners. Right, a Russian command post in Schneidemiihl. 


last only three miles front the frontier of 
East Prussia, indicating that his main 
advance was in the direction of the lower 
Vistula and the Gulf of Danzig. This 
was a bold undertaking, but the risk of 
serious counter-attacks was diminished 
and the German situation worsened by 
a resumption of Army General Chernya- 
khovsky’s offensive, this time with 
marked success. After five days’fight¬ 
ing, by January 19 it had penetrated 28 
miles 011 a front of 37 miles, capturing 
Pillkallen and a number of other 
strongly held places. Chemyakhovsky 
captured Tilsit on January 20, opening 
a new line of advance towards Konigs- 
herg, and Gumbinnen, a stronghold 
covering the Insterburg gap, fell on the 
following day. Insterburg itself was 
captured on January 22. 

Rokossovaky’s offensive continued to 
develop rapidly, and it must have been 
a bitter blow to all Germans when his 
forces overran Tannenberg with the 
memorial to Hindenburg on January 21, 
although their capture of Allenstein on 
the next day was a greater strategic 
disaster, for that town was a nodal 
centre of railway communication as well 
as a powerful stro'ngpoint. Farther 
west on the same day Rokossovsky 


took Deutsch Eylau, representing a long 
stride towards the lower Vistula. The 
great extent of Rolrossovsky’s front was 
further revealed when it was announced 
that bis right wing had captured Lyclt 
(January 24), the fortress town which 
guards the defile through the great 
Masurian Lakes region of East Prussia. 

That achievement in a notoriously 
difficult terrain not only brought his 
offensive into close relation with that 
of Chernyakhovsky, but suggested that 
the Germans might have decided to 
attempt to withdraw from East Prussia, 
or at the least to concentrate for the 
defence of Konigsberg, which was closely 
threatened by Chernyakhovsky. If the 
former were their intention the decision 
was belated, for on January 20 Rokos- 
sovsky’s central drive captured Marien- 
burg on the eastern branch of the Lower 
Vistula and reached the Gulf of Danzig 
at Tolkemit, thus barring the last 
avenue for a possible withdrawal, 

That the Germans tried to withdraw 
at least part of their East Prussian force 
was proved by the violent attempts 
made by a considerable force, mainly 
armoured, to break through the ring 
of encirclement between Allenstein and 
Elbing during the following week. 
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East Prussia’s 
Fate 
is Sealed 


The Germans still held Elbing in 
strength, and not till they lost it on 
February 10 did they abandon al¬ 
together their attempts to escape. 

During the latter part of January, 
Rokossovsky’B loft continued to clear 
the right bank of the Vistula, and 
on January 27 - 
crossed to the left' 
bank at Bydgoszcz. 

Farther east the old 
frontier fortress town of Torun still 
held out, but Zhukov’s troops co¬ 
operated to surround it, and it was 
stormed on February 1 by Rokos- 
sovsky’s forces. Grudziadz (Graudenz), 
on the east bank of the Vistula below 
Bydgoszcz, also strongly garrisoned, 
and with orders to fight to the last, 
continued to hold out as a " hedgehog ” 
position behind the main front. By the 
end of January, however, the fate of 
East Prussia was sealed, and although 
the complete liquidation of the large 
force surrounded in the province was to 
entail hard fighting over a considerable 
period, it had ceased to bo of strategic 
importance. Whatever hopes the Ger¬ 
mans may have had of re-establishing a 
corridor between East Prussia and the 
divisions isolated in Courland weTe 






ON THE APPROACHES TO BELEAGUERED BRESLAU 

Breslau, junction Df the railways and highways leading from the Oder to the 
interior of Germany, was the German High Command's central stronghold in 
the Upper and Middle Oder area. Koniev’s forces, striking across the river 
from the north-east, complete-y encircled Breslau by February 16, 1945 ; but 
the city did not capitulate until after the general surrender in May. 1. Soviet 
sappers carry explosives through the suburbs. 2. Red Army mobile rocket 
battery in action on the city’s approaches. 3. Russian artillery take up 
positions in blazing Neisse, fifty miles south-east of Breslau. 





Zhukov's Army, which was rapidly 
approaching the lower reaches of the 
Oder near its confluence with the Warta. 
Tins entailed forcing the jiassage of the 
upper Oder and its tributary the Bober 
before reaching the Neisse, another 
tributary farther west. But the upper 
Oder was in flood and unfrozen, bridges 
had been blown up and it was strongly 
held by the Germans. A pause was 
necessary before a full-scale attempt 
could be made to force a crossing. On 
February G, however, it was announced 
that after three days’ intensive fighting 


a bndge-head 12 miles in depth and 50 
miles in width had been secured south¬ 
east of Breslau, and that counter¬ 
attacks had failed. This was a mag¬ 
nificent exploit, achieved under most 
difficult conditions. It started in char¬ 
acteristic Russian fashion with the 
passage under powerful artillery sup¬ 
port of small parties using improvised 
craft, followed by rapid exploitation 
as pontoon bridges were constructed, 
Another crossing north-west of 
Breslau quickly followed which, after 
four days’ fighting, resulted in a break- 


RUSSIAN GAINS BY THE FIRST WEEK OF APRIL 1945 

During the operations in Central Europe from January to April 1945, the grouping from north to 
south of the Soviet armies was as follows : 1st Baltic (Bagramyan) ; 3rd White Russian (Chernya- 
khovsky, later Vasstltevsky); 2nd White Russian (Rokossovsky); 1st White Russian (Zhukov); 
1st Ukrainian (Koniev); 4th Ukrainian (Petrov); 2nd Ukrainian (Malinovsky); and 3rd Ukrainian 
(Toibukhin) By early April these forces controlled the ground here shown shaded. 




GERMANS CUT OFF IN 
EAST PRUSSIA 

The storming by the 2nd White Russian 
Army of Elbing, East Prussian stronghold 
dominating the approaches to Danzig Gulf, 
completely sealed off enemy forces in this 
area. Marshal Rokossovsky's men are here 
seen penetrating the outskirts on February 10, 
1945. The German command threw 111 
regulars, cadets, medical units, civil defence 
squads, policemen, firemen and the Volks- 
sturm in their effort to hold Elbing 


Anally shattered when, on January 28, 
General Bagramyan stormed Memel, 
which had been a base of abortive at¬ 
tempts to break out northwards. 

After capturing Oppeln (see page 
3555), and thrusting a wedge between 
the Germans to the north and those 
r , . in the industrial and 

earing coalmining district of 

Silesia Upper Silesia, Kornev's 

immediate object 
appears to have been to clear that 
area. On January 25 he captured the 
large towns of Gleiwitz in Germany 
aud Ostrov in Polish Silesia. On 
January 28 he took by storm Katowice, 
the centre of the Dubrowa coalfield, 
winch had been outflanked, and cleared 
the whole of this important coalfield. 
During the first week in February 
mopping up operations east of the Oder 
continued with Petrov slowly advancing 
farther south, clearing the country south 
of Cracow. 

The clearing of Upper Silesia, which 
deprived Germany of fuel and industrial 
products of vital importance, was a 
great achievement, but Koniev’s chief 
object was to come up in line with 
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SECOND MEETING OF THE ALLIED BIG THREE 
At Valta, in the Crimea, Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin had thetc second meeting, it was 
announced on February 7, 1945. They had met to consider Germany’s fate after defeat, as well as other European 
problems. Behind the Big Three stand (left to right) : Mr. Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secretary ; Mr. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jnr., U.S. Secretary of State ; and Mr, V. M. Molotov, Soviet Foreign Commissar. Between the last two is 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; and next to him Mr. Averell Harriman, U.S. 
Ambassador in Moscow JJirect colour photograph by Pictorial Press 
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CHIEF OF COMBINED OPERATIONS, 1944 

The appointment ot Acting Major-General Robert Edward Laycock, D S 0 , as Chiei of Combined Operations (in which 
post he succeeded Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten—see plate facing page 2570—when Lord Louis was made Supreme 
Allied Commander, South East Asia) was announced on October 22, 1943 After assisting in the evacuation of Crete, 
General Laycockwas appointed in June 1941 to command a Special Service Battalion in the Middle East, later known as 
1 Layforce ’ He was decorated for bravery in the Sicily landings of July 1943 Direct tolow photograph by Fox Photos 




FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN GREER DILL, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 

Chief of the British Joint Staff Mission to the tj SA from December 25, 1941, till his death in Washington on 
November 4,1944, Sir John was an Ulsterman, bom in 1S81 A veteran of the South African and First Great Wars, 
he commanded the 1st Army Corps in France in 1939-40 He was appointed Vice-Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff in May 1940, promoted Chief seven months later, and made Field-Marshal in 1941 He was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal by President Roosevelt—posthumously Direct colour photograph by Karsh, Ottawa 






BRITAIN’S CIVIL 
DEFENCE AT WORK 
The tireless efforts ol 
British Civil Defence workers 
throughout the war are sym¬ 
bolized in these two photo¬ 
graphs. A raid victim in a 
badly hit residential area 
(above) reports damage to 
the Incident Officer, seen 
wearing a blue cover on his 
steel helmet tor identification 
(see also illustration in page 
1276) Light and Heavy 
Rescue workers strove night 
and day, clearing debris, 
searching lor trapped vic¬ 
tims. This squad (left, is re¬ 
moving wreckage and girders 
from Amen Court, London, 
near St. Paul’s, after the big 
incendiary raid on the City on 
December 29, 1940. Total 
civilian air-raid casualties in 
the United Kingdom during 
the war were 60,585 killed 
and 86,175 seriously injured. 
Direct colour photographs by 
Fox Photos 





through reaching a depth of 37 miles 
and a width of 100 miles by February 11, 
and Koniev captured Bunzlau on the 
Bober the following day. There is no 
doubt that the Germans, expecting a 
long pause for preparation before attacks 
on such a formidable position could 
develop, were taken by surprise and were 
caught with their main reserves unsuit¬ 
ably placed. 

During the remainder of February 
Koniev’s operations were chiefly dir¬ 
ected towards clearing Upper Silesia 
and completing the encirclement of 
Breslau, which came under close attack. 
By the end of the month he was pressing 
into the Sudeten mountains on the 
borders of Czechoslovakia, with Petrov 
on his left closing up towards Moravslra 
Ostrava—the gateway of the main route 
from Silesia, through Moravia, to Vienna. 


Zhukov 
Sixty Miles 
from Berlin 


Meanwhile Zhukov continued his 
westward advance towards the lower 
Oder. By January 29 he had crossed 
the German frontier into 
Pomerania, Branden¬ 
burg and West Prussia. 
By February 7 he had 
closed in on Frankfort-on-Oder and 
Kistrzin (Iiiistrin), reaching the Oder 
on both sides of these towns, which 
the Germans held as strongly fortified 
bridge-heads covering the two main 
railways leading to Berlin from the 
east. This brought Zhukov to within 
sixty miles of the capital, but there 
could be no question of his attempting 
to cross the river immediately. A pause 
was inevitable to allow him to close up 
his army, and it might well be prolonged 
until tlie Western Powers, still held up 
ou the Roor, developed their offensive 
(see Chapter 349). The formidable 
obstacle of the Rhine lay ahead of them, 
and till it was crossed a premature 
attempt to reach Berlin from the east 
might result in failure. Decisions at 
Yalta (see Chapter 348) provided for 
synchronization. 


Zhukov’s next moves were to clear 
the east bank of the lower Oder and 
to liquidate the block on his main line 
of communications at Poznan. The 
by-passing expedient provided for the 
maintenance of his spearhead, but as 
his main army closed up, unhampered 
communications became essential. More¬ 
over, in Pomerania there was a substan¬ 
tial German force which constituted a 
menace to his flank and also prevented 
Rokossovsky from coming up in line on 
the Oder. The liquidation of this group 
was therefore clearly desirable in order 
to allow the final offensive to bo delivered 


in full force. 

Fierce fighting continued round Poz¬ 
nan throughout February till Zhukov’s 
forces accounted for the last remains of 


its garrison on February 23. That the 
Germans had carried out orders to fight 
to the last must he admitted. In spite 
of the facts that the speed of the Russian 
advance found the outer defences of the 
city unorganized, and that the inner 
fortifications soon came under heavy 
attack from all sides, the siege lasted a 
full month. After the greater part of 
the city had been occupied resistance 
was maintained in the old citadel, 
which had filially to be stormed with 
assault ladders and through a breach in 
its wall—methods reminiscent of sieges 
two centuries earlier. Large stores of 
supplies captured at Poznan must, how- 


counter-attacks on a considerable scale, 
but their farther advance was checked 
on a large and strongly held defence 
line covering Stettin. Zhukov did not 
take Stargard till March 5, and Altdamm, 
the inner defence point at the head of the 
Oder estuary, not till March 20. To the 
north-east his forces had reached the 
Baltic coast and captured, after a 
stubborn resistance, the small port of 
Kolberg on March 13. Thus the 
Germans in Pomerania, like those in 
East Prussia, were completely isolated. 

An important success on the direct 
line to Berlin was achieved on March 12 
when, after four days’ intense attack, 



REDUCTION OF THE POZNAN 


The startling speed of the Red Army's sweep into eastern Germany was largely due to the 
extensive use by the Soviet Command of armoured spearheads which operated in open country 
and deliberately by-passed the enemy’s powerfully fortified centres of resistance. These were 
later invested and subdued by supporting troops. Wreckage of battle is here seen in Poznan, 
one such strongpoint captured only after a month’s siege on February 23, 1945 


ever, have to some extent compensated 
for the interference with Russian com¬ 
munications the city’s stand had caused. 

Extension northwards of Zhukov’s 
front on the Oder had also been proceed¬ 
ing, while his right, thrusting north¬ 
west through the centre of Pomerania, on 
February 11 took Deutsch-Krone after 
by-passing and surrounding vSchneide- 
inuhl 011 the Danzig-Berlin railway. 
Sehneidemiihl itself he took on February 
14, after an abortive attempt by the 
garrison to break out. Heavy losses 
of men and material were inflicted on the 
enemy here, but when the Russians 
approached Stargard south-east of Stet¬ 
tin they encountered strong resistance 
in difficult lake country. They repelled 


Zhukov wiped out the German bridge¬ 
head at Kistrzin. For the remainder of 
March and the first half of April, little 
was heard of Zhukov’s armies. 

Koniev as early as February 16 had 
reached the Neisse and had linked up 
with Zhukov’s left, but during March 
and early April he was mainly occupied 
with the sieges of Breslau and Glogau 
(Glogow) on his lines of communication 
where they crossed the Oder, and 
with operations towards the Sudeten 
passes. He captured Glogau on April 1 
. and Ratibor, in the direction of Morav- 
ska Ostrava, the previous day. 

Rokossovsky and Chernyakkovsky, on 
the other hand, continued vigorous action 
during March and April. Rokossovsky’s 





DANZIG HELD OUT FOR SIX WEEKS 
Eastern Pomerania was cleared by Marshal Rokossovsky’s 2nd White Russian Army during 
February and March 1945, but a German group was left strongly entrenched around Danzig. 
This enemy garrison did not capitulate until March 30, although the fall of Stolp near the Baltic 
coast three weeks earlier had isolated it A Red Army officer is here examining dismounted 
naval guns in the dockyard at Danzig Photo, Planet Ncu'n 


left wing, which at the end of 
January had crossed the Vistula, oper¬ 
ated towards Danzig and into eastern 
Pomerania, while his right continued, in 
co-opcration with Chemyakhovsky, to 
effect the liquidation of German forces 
in East Prussia. This divergence of 
objectives must have necessitated much 
regrouping, and Rokossovsky’s offen¬ 
sive west of the Vistula did not develop 
in strength until the end of February, 
when an advance of 43 miles west of 
Cliojnice, on the Pomeranian frontier, 
after four days’ hard fighting was an¬ 
nounced. Farther west he took Neu- 
Stettiu on February 28, this town and 


Choj liice both lying on the main Danzig- 
Stettin railway. Stubborn opposition 
was encountered in this advance, the 
Volkssturm (see page 3173 and illus. 
in pages 3171 and 3172) being used 
in considerable numbers to reinforce 
the defence, and the terrain was diffi¬ 
cult. Soviet cavalry was, however, 
effectively used for outflanking man¬ 
oeuvres. Grudziadz, on die Vistula, by¬ 
passed earlier (see page 3556), fell to 
Rokossovsky oil March 6 after a fort¬ 
night’s siege, and on the following day 
he took Starograd, just outside the 
Danzig enclave. He captured Stolp, 
on the coastal railway from Gdynia, 


FALL OF KONIGSBERG MARKS THE END IN EAST PRUSSIA 

Left, a machine-gun section of the 3rd White Russian Army on the Baltic coast near the East 
Prussian capital, the collapse of which became inevitable after the Soviet break-through to 
the Frisches Haff and Braunsberg (see map in page 3558). Right, Red Army men in the 
Gneisenau Fort, part of the Konigsberg defences : the city was entered on April 9, 1945. 

Photos. Planet 



on March 9, thus completing the en¬ 
circlement of the Danzig group which 
however, strongly entrenched, did not 
surrender until the 30th of the month, 
leaving Rokossovsky free to take part 
in the final decisive battles. 

By the end of January Chernyaldiov- 
sky was closing in oil Konigsberg. On 
February (3 he captured Arnsdorf, on 
the 8th Kreuzburg. Thereafter three 
separate operations were conducted— 
the siege of Konigsberg, attacks on a 
strong group entrenched in the Samland 
peninsula to the north-west covering the 
port of Pillau, and the breaking up of the 
forces which had attempted to escape 
through Rokossovsky’,s encirclement. 

The Red Army suffered a great loss 
when Chernyakhovsky died on Feb¬ 
ruary 18 of wounds received while direct¬ 
ing operations at Konigs- Death qJ 

berg. Having come io ,,, 

the fore as one of Vatu- . ’ e,n y a " 

,. , . . , , ,. lchovsky 

tm s principal subordin¬ 
ates, he had token a high place among the 
Soviet commanders. Marshal Vassiliev- 
sky, who for long had been Stalin’s chief 
of staff, succeeded him as commander of 
the 3rd White Russian Army. 

By reaching the shores of the Frisches 
Haff on March 15 Vassilicvsky cut the 
German central group in two, and on 
March 20 his capture of Braunsberg 
eliminated its west cm half. Towards the 
end of the month there were signs of a 
general German collapse, and on April 9 
Konigsberg surrendered. This left only 
the Samland group and Pillau to he 
mopped up. 


The loss of the Vistula line had been 
disastrous to the Germans. It entailed 
the loss of both East Prussia and 
Pomerania which, if the line had held, 
might possibly have, become the bases 
for an effective counter-offensive. The 
admirable co-ordination and syn¬ 
chronization of the Russian blows, 
however, were well calculated to upset 
German plans, and the speed with 
which they were followed up left the 
Germans no chance of retrieving the 
situation. It is well Io remember that 
during January, before the 1945 Allied 
offensive in the west had opened, the 
Russians had made these astonishing 
advances from their original positions in 
the course of a fortnight: Rokossovsky 
160 miles, Zhukov 280 miles, Ivouiev 
220 miles and Petrov 125 miles. Apart 
from the loss of major groups encircled, 
it can be imagined what immense losses 
of men and material were incurred 
daily by the Germans—losses accentu¬ 
ated by the attempts to check the flood 
with detachments deliberately sacrificed. 
There were none of the signs of an 
orderly retirement shown in the retreat 
to the Dnieper in 1943. 
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chapter 34S 

SOVIET UNION REDUCES DEFENCE COSTS 

Immense efforts in the field of reconstruction, very great economic advances, 
a marked quickening of cultural, political and religious activities, a notable 
anxiety to widen ties of every kind with foreign countries—these were the chief 
characteristics of Soviet life in 1945, described in this chapter by Mr. Andrew 
Rothstein for twenty-one years associated with the Soviet press. For a record 
of internal happenings in the Soviet Union in 1944, see Chapter 530 


S talin’s declaration : “ The period 
of war in Europe is over. The 
period of peaceful development 
has begun ” (broadcast on Soviet V.E. 
Day, May 9), and his congratulations to 
his compatriots “on the advent of 
world peace " (broadcast on Soviet V..T. 
Day, September 2) give the tone of 
internal affairs in tlio Soviet Union 
during 1945. 

The gigantic scale of reconstruction 
work facing the U.S.S.R. can be 
measured by the figures of the final 
report (Sept ember 13) of the Extra¬ 
ordinary Commission on German Atio- 
cities. In the area ravaged by the 
Germans and their satellites, there lived 
a population of SB million people, with 
a cultivated area of 170 million acres 
and 109 million head of livestock. 
1,700 towns and 70,000 villages had 
been destroyed, leaving 25 million 
people homeless, 32 ,000 lactones, 
1)8,000 collective farms (each comprising 
fifty to a hundred homesteads) and 
84,000 schools and other educational 
establishments had been burned or 
blown up. A huge belt of territory in 
the western part of the U.S.S.R., several 
times exceeding the United Kingdom in 
area, was a shattered waste. 

Over 1,000 architects were engaged 
solely on planning or supervising the 
rebuilding of villages. Scores of Hinall 
mobile power stations, 
with 500 lo 4,000 kw. 
capacity, were manu¬ 
factured or imported 
(see illus. in page 3357) exclusively 
to restart industries in the country 
towns remote from the national power 
plants. The Agricultural Long-Term 
Credit Bank gave credit to collective 
farmers up to 10,000 roubles, repayable 
over seven years, for rebuilding their 
cottages and farm buildings. Arrears 
of agricultural tax were excused for 
dependents of fallen soldiers, while 
war invalids and returning soldiers 
were given substantial rebates; and 
10 pei' cent of housing space in all 
new apartment houses was by law re¬ 
served for demobilized men, war in¬ 
valids, orphans or widows of fallen Red 
Army soldiers. A million houses had 
been built by November 1—but this 
was only one-sixth of the number of 


Rebuilding 

the 

Countryside 


buildings destroyed by the Germans, and 
at the end of 1945 millions of Soviet 
citizens were still living in dug-outs, 
barns or basements of ruined buildings. 

The State Budget, adopted by the 
Supreme Soviet (Parliament) at the 
session which opened on April 24, for 
the first time since the war allocated less 
than half the expenditure to defence, 
and 55 per cent to economic, social and 
cultural purposes. The Supreme Soviets 
of the Union Republics adopted Bud¬ 
gets during the following months in 
which the same tendency was even 
more strongly marked. For example, 
G4 per cent of expenditure in Uzbekistan 
was earmarked for social and cultural 
purposes; 42 per cent for economic con¬ 
struction and 45 per cent for social and 
cultural purposes in Estonia, and so on. 
The next Supreme Soviet session, on 
June 22, adopted a law demobilizing 
thirteen older classes of the Red army. 
It provided civilian clothing outfit, 
rations and travel facilities home, 
gratuity at rates ranging from one 
year’s pay for one year of service, in 
the case of privates, to five months’ 
pay for four years of service, for officers. 
Local authorities were ordered within 
one month to ensure employment (taking 
account of the man’s wartime experi¬ 
ence, and in no case at a lesser job than 
before the war) and living accommoda¬ 
tion for demobilized men and their 
families, with the necessary fuel for the 
winter, and to provide timber, stock, 
seeds, cash advances, etc., for rebuilding 
the farmsteads of demobilized peasants. 
A further decree in August gave ex- 
soldiers priority for continued study in 
technical institutes and universities. 
On September 26 the demobilization of 
a further ten age groups was ordered. 

A bird’s-eye view of basic problems 
and achievements in reconstruction in 
Soviet Ukraine, worst damaged of the 
Republics, was given by its Premier, 
N. S. Khrushchev, on October 29; 
123 main pits of the Douetz coalfield 
restored, out of 306 destroyed, and 
daily output brought up to 38 per cent 
of pre-war; the cultivated area of 
collective farms brought up to 71 per 
cent of pre-war, and the area under 
cereals to 80 per cent; 20 million square 
feet of housing space and cultural 
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buildings restored out of 30 million 
square feet (two-thirds of the pre-war 
total of buildings in Ukraine) destroyed 
by the Germans ; five million children 
at school (83 per cent of pre-war num¬ 
bers) ; 99 theatres restoied out of 130. 
Many thousands of collective farmers 
of the Zaporozhe region provided 
eight to ten days’ voluntary work during 
the year for the rebuilding of tire great 
Dnieper Dam. One million Ukrainians 
deported into German servitude re¬ 
turned during the year and many 
thousands arrived from Poland, ex¬ 
changed for Polish citizens. 

Basic economic construction went on 
parallel with this work of rebuilding 

TREASURES RETURN HOME 
Soviet authorities, like others in areas 
■where the enemy threatened destruction, 
had, on the approaches of the Invader, 
removed their art treasures to places of 
safety. Many movable treasures of Moscow 
and Leningrad, for instance, were hidden 
in Siberia. Here the Soviet artist Churakov 
prepares for display a portrait by Vasnetsov 
of the Tsar Ivan the Terrible on its return 
from the East. Photo, Pictorial Prw 





and reconditioning. On January 10 
traffic started on tie new Akmolinsk- 
Kartaly railway, in western Siberia, 
providing a vital additional channel for 
heavy industrial freight between the 
vast Karaganda coalfield and the 
Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel Works, in 
the Urals. The year’s agricultural 
plan, announced on February 24 and 
laying down a further increase of 20 
million acres in the sown aiea over 1944, 
was over-fulfilled. The fourth War 
Loan, of 25 milliard roubles, opened on 
May 5, was over-subscribed within two 
days. 900,000 youths and girls were 
being trained m the railway and trade 
schools by the enffiof the year, as against 
800,000 m 1944. In July, it was 
announced that work had been resumed 
on the Manych Waterway—a 200-mile 
project, linking the Caspian and Azov 
Seas. On August 19, the. Government 
and Communist Party published a joint 
resolution giving instructions for the 
preparation of the fourth Five Year 
Plan, to provide complete reconstruction 
and “ surpass considerably pre-war 
levels ” by 1950, 

With this announcement must be 
linked a series of far-reaching schemes, 
such as the Northern Urals (iron ore)- 
Pechora (Arctic coal- 

Long-Term field) Combine, making 
Plans available for the metal¬ 
lurgical industry 120 
milliard tons of coal (September 29), 
or the creation of two new People's 
Commissariats (Ministries)—one for 
Transport Engineering, based on the 
wartime People’s Commissariat for 


Tank Building and on all existing 
large locomotive and automobile works 
(October 14), and the second foi 
Industrial Crops, set up to direct the 
production of cotton, sugar beet, flax, 
tobacco, tea, rubber, etc. (November 11). 

By May 23, 11,000 industrial co¬ 
operatives (compared with 11,500 before 
the war) had resumed production of 
such civilian goods as footwear, cloth¬ 
ing, spoons, soap, furniture, toys. 
Local industries (r.e. factories and work¬ 
shops belonging to town and district 
Soviets) produced in Russia alone 
nearly 30 per cent more consumption 
goods in the first half of 1945 than they 
had in the whole of 1940 (when the 
Soviet Union was not yet at war); and 
allotment holders numbered 18| millions 
at the end of the year, compared with 
16J millions a year before. 

Prices began to fall markedly in 
September. Thus milk and cereals came 
down by 50-70 per cent, and potatoes 
to pre-war prices An important New 
Year’s present for 1940 was the abolition 
of all wartime taxes (December 31). 

Academics of Sciences were opened in 
two more Union Republics whose people 
under Tsarism were illiterate, miserably 
poor, and disease-ridden—Azerbaijan 
(February 20) and Kazakhstan (No¬ 
vember 11). Among 90 new theatres 
built since the war, the first Theatre 
of Opera and Ballot in western Siberia 
was opened at Novosibirsk, with seat¬ 
ing capacity of 2,000 (May 14). 

Cultural interest in Britain continued 
lo grow m a country where, among the 
foreign languages from which all 


LENINGRAD WELCOMES HOME THE RED GUARDS 

A special welcome was given by the people of Leningrad to the Red Guards returning there lor 
demobilization after victory They were pelted with flowers, embraced by the grateful popula¬ 
tion and loudly cheered as they marched through the streets Here their commander, Colonel 
Valentin Yairov, surrounded by enthusiastic citizens, receives the traditional Russian symbol ol 
welcome—a platter with bread and salt Photo, Pictorial Press 



secondary school children must choose 
at least one for study, English now 
held fust place. The 250th anniversary 
of the death of Ilenry Purcell was com¬ 
memorated in Moscow and elsewhere. 
The annual Shakespeare Conference 
opened on April 24. On Juno 12, the 
75th anniversary of the death of 
Charles Dickens was commemorated in 
many towns. 

The full extent of Britain’s material 
wartime contribution to the Soviet 
Union, given in the British House of Com¬ 
mons by the Prime Minister (Mr. Attlee) 
on April 16, 1946, was as follows: 41 
outward convoys went to Russia daring 
the war. Between October], 1941 and 
March 31, 1946, military supplies to a 
total of approximately £308,000,000 in 
value were dispatched, including 5,218 
tanks and7,411 aircraft. In addition, raw 
materials, foodstuffs, machinery, indus¬ 
trial plant, medical supplies and hospital 
equipment to a valuo of £120,000,000 
were sent. 

On September 5 the State Committee 
of Defence—the supreme, emergency 
executive body headed by Stalin, which 
was set up by the Soviet Government 
in 1941 to conduct tho war—was dis¬ 
solved, as no longer required. The 
pendant to this was the announcement 
on October 7 that a General Election 
would be held for tho Supreme Soviet 
on February 10,194G—the first election 
since 1937. As in other countries, 
war had provent cd dissolution at the 
normal constitutional time, which in 
the Soviet Union would have been 1941. 


from the 27 million 
unionists attended tho 
Conference in 


Soviet 

Delegates 

Abroad 

Rumania in 


Delegations 
Soviet trade 
World Trade Union 
London in February 
(see illus. in page 3511) 
and in Paris in Septem¬ 
ber. Soviet trade union 
delegations went to 
January, Finland in April, Iran and 
(lie U.S.A, in July, Hungary in 
September, Norway in October, 
visiting industrial establishments and 
making coni,act with labour organiza¬ 
tions in all these countries. (Visits 
were paid to the U.S.S.R. by delegations 
ol tho French trade unions in January, 
Polish in April, British Iron and Steel 
Trades in tho summer, Rumanian and 
Italian in July, Czechoslovak railway- 
men in August and tho American 
0.1.0. in October.) Big Soviet delega¬ 
tions also attended during tho year at 
the World Youth Congress in London, 
tho International Women’s Congress 
at Paris, and the International Confer¬ 
ence of Students at Prague. American 
and British youth delegations (the latter 
headed by Mr. John Platts Mills, M.P., 
barrister and “ Bevin Boy ”) toured ■ 
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CRIMEA CONFERENCE 

The Big Three—Mr. Churchill, President 
Roosevelt and Marshal Stahn—held 
their second and last meeting at Yalta, 
in the Crimea, from February 4-12,1945. 
r. The conference meets in the Livadia 
Palace, formerly a summer residence of 
the Tsars. On Marshal Stalin’s left are 
Mr Ivan Maisky, Deputy Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Andrei 
Gromyko, Soviet Ambassador to the 
U.S. 2. President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill. 3. Mr. Churchill greets 
Marshal Stalin. Behind the President 
(seated) stands his Chief of Staff, 
Admiral William D. Leahy, U S N. 

Photos, British Official, Paul Popper 


the U.S.S.R.; as did an ail-party 
British Parliamentary Delegation, led 
by Colonel the Rt. Hon, Walter Elliot, 
M.P., in January and February. 

From February 4 to 12, Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin 
with their Foreign Secretaries and Chiefs 
of Staff met at Yalta in the Crimea. 
Detailed plans were made for final blows 
against the enemy. Arrangements were 
also made for care and repatriation of 
liberated British and Soviet prisoners 
of war. 

A scheme was worked out for a 
four-zone occupation and joint control 
of Germany. Other important an¬ 
nouncements on Germany were : “ We 


AT THE BRITISH H.Q. 

The Foreign Secretaries of the Three 
Powers held separate meetings at the 
Vorontsov Palace, the British H.Q., 
during the Crimea Conference. Above, 

Mr. Eden and General Sir Hastings- 
Ismay, Chief of Staff to Mr. Churchill, 
face the camera ; Mr. E. R. Stettinius. 

U.S. Secretary of State, is on the ex¬ 
treme right, Mr. Molotov, SovietForeign 
Commissar, fourth from left, 

are determined to disarm and disband 
all German armed forces . . . eliminate 
or control all German industry that 
could be used for military production 
. . . exact reparation in kind for the 
destruction wrought by Germans . . . 
remove all Nazi and militarist influ¬ 
ences from public offices and from the 


cultural and economic life of Germany.” 

The Big Three declared in favour of 
“ processes which will enable the libera¬ 
ted peoples to destroy the last vestiges of 
Nazism and Fascism and to create 
democratic institutions of their own 
choice.” The great Allies would consult, 
when necessary, on measures to help in 
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MRS. CHURCHILL VISITS THE SOVIET UNION 

Mrs Winston Churchill wife of the British Premier, arrived in Moscow on April 2, 1945, for a 
five-week tour of Russian institutions at the invitation oi the Soviet Government and the Soviet 
Red Cross and Red Crescent It was announced on April 16 that her Aid to Russia Fund had 
reached a total of over £j 000 000 She is here inspecting a Moscow confectionery factory 

Photo Pictoi ml Prcw 


this Thus, they sanctioned procedure 
for the establishment of a Polish 
Provisional Government “ on a bioader 
democratic basis,” and for unity be 
tween Marshal Tito’s Government and 
Loudon Yugoslavs 

A Conference of the United Nations 
was to be held at San Francisco on 
April 25, to prepare a Charter on the 
_ „ lines pioposed at Dum 

Taken at baTton 0ak& ce P a £ e 

Yalta 3256) Agreement was 

also reached that, for 
any security action under a U N 0 
Charter, consent of all five Great 
Powers would be essential 


established a Far Eastern Commission 
at Washington to formulate policy, 
and agreed that an Allied Council 
for Japan should be established in 
Tokyo to advise the Supreme Com¬ 
mander for the Allied Powers A pint 


Soviet American Commission would 
help Korea back to democracy , and the 
USSR and USA declared they 
would withdraw their respective forces 
from China as soon as practicable 
The Rumanian and Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ments wore to be advised to accept 
Opposition members who weie “ suit¬ 
able and will work loyally with the 
Government,” as a condition of British 
and American recognition 
Finally, the thiee Foreign Secretaries 
agreed to recommend to the first 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
m February 1946 the establishment of a 
Commission for the Control ol Atomic 


Tteaties of 
Friendship 


Encigy 

Soviet delegations also took pait 
m the Beilin Conference of July (see 
Chapter 380), the Conference of Foreign 
Mnusteis in London m 
September (s u Chapter 
378), the Sail Francisco 
Conference of the United Nations in Apul 
(set Chapter 381), and the confeiencc of 
the jurists of the Big Three, who 
adopted statutes for the Intel national 
Tribunal at Nuremberg, in July (see 
Chapter 386) Treat its of friendship 
and post wai collaboration weie signed 
with Yugoslavia (Apn'l 11) and llie 
Provisional (Lublin) Coveinnunt of 
Poland (Apnl 21) Almaty ol fiiendship 
and alliance with China was signed m 
Moscow on August 11, togethei with 
impoitant auxiliary docununts, among 
which weie the following (1) The 


In a seciet agreement (not published 
until Febiuary 1916), the USSR 
undertook to enter the war against 
Japan “ two or thiee months after 
Gennany has surrendered,” while 
Britain and the USA agreed that 
the U S S R would legam certain Tights 
m the Far East lost m the Russo 
Japanese war of 1904-5, and would 
receive the Kurile Islands 
The second meeting, held at Moscow 
on December 16-27, was of the three 
Foreign Secretaries of the U K (Mr 
Bevni), the USA (Mi Byrnes), and 
the USSR (Mi Molotov) They 
agreed on procedme for drafting the 
peace tieaties, to be submitted by May 1, 
1946, to a confcienee of those United 
Nations “ which actively waged war 
with substantial military for^e against 
Euiopean enemy States ” They also 


REPAIRING WAR DAMAGE AT LENINGRAD 
On September 13, 1945, a Soviet State Commission published its report on damage wrought by the 
invader It was stated that ovei 6 ooo ooo buildings had been destroyed, depriving some 
25 000,000 people of shelter Leningrad (during the siege) was described as one of the worst 
sufferers Here Russian women are restoring the Mamnsky Palace in Leningrad In the 
background s St Isaacs Cathedral Photo, Putonal Pitta f 
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RELEASED BRITISH Ps.O.W. 

Plans for the ‘protection, maintenance and 
repatriation ’ of Allied prisoners of war 
were made at the Crimea Conference. 
British prisoners released by 'he Red 
Army were to be taken by special train 
to the Black Sea port of Odessa where, 
m British ships, they embarked for home 
via the Middle East. r. Released British 
prisoners near Poznan, Poland 2. Ps.O.W. 
about to sail. 3. In Russian headgear, 
others chat with a Soviet officer on the quay. 


U.S.S.R. agrees to respect China’s 
sovereignty in Manchuria ; (2) China 
agrees to make the commercial port of 
Dairen, in Manchuria, a free port for 
30 years; although the administration 
of Dairen will be Chinese, China will 
lease to Russia, at the latter’s request, 
free of charge, half of the port installa¬ 
tions and equipment; (3) Port Arthur 
will be used jointly by China and the 


U.S.S.R. as a naval base for 30 years, 
the U.S.S.R. being responsible for its 
defence and China for its civil ad¬ 
ministration ; (4) the Chinese Eastern 
and South Mongolian Railways are to 
be unified as one railway system, to be 
owned and operated jointly for 30 years 
by the U.S.S.R. and China, after which 
period they will revert to China without 
compensation; (5) the Russian forces 


will start, to withdraw from Manchuria 
within three weeks after the Japanese 
surrender and will complete the with¬ 
drawal within three months. 

An armistice with Hungary was 
signed by Marshal Voroshilov on behalf 
of the United Nations on January 21 
(see Chapter 375). Diplo¬ 
matic relations were Diplomatic 
established or re-estab- Relations 
lished with Dominica 
(March 8), Venezuela (March 13), 
Bolivia (April 18), Guatemala (April 19), 
Denmark (May 10), Ecuador (June 16), 
Rumania and Finland (August 6), 
Hungary (September 25). 

The Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact 
of April 1941 was denounced by the 
U.S.S.R. on April 5, and war was 
declared on Japan on August 8 (see 
Chapter 367). The Soviet-Turldsli 
Treaty of Friendship of December 1925 
was denounced on March 19. 

On September 7 Colonel - General 
F. Golikov, Soviet Repatriation Dele¬ 
gate, announced that 5,115,000 Soviet 
citizens had been brought hack so 
far—2,886,000 having been liberated 
by the Red Army and 2,229,000 by the 
western Allies. More than 732,000 
nationals of other Allied countries had 
been repatriated, including 292,000 
French and 24,000 British. 



FOREIGN SECRETARIES MEET IN MOSCOW 

The Foreign Secretaries of Britain, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. met in Moscow on December 16, 
1945. Ending with an all-night sitting on December 27, the talks covered drafting of peace 
treaties and the proposed establishment of Commissions of Inquiry for the Far East and Atomic 
Control. Here are Mr.. Ernest Bevin (Britain), Mr. V. Molotov (U.S.S.R.), and Mr, James F 
Byrnes (United States.) Photo, Central Press 
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In this chapter, Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn, the Militarv Editor, picks 
up the threads of the battle of the Western Front, following the defeat of 
Funds tedfs counter-offensive in the Ardennes (described in Chapter 336), and 
carries it forward to March 23,1945, when the Allies stood along the left bank 
of the Rhine from the Swiss frontier to the sea. The final phases of the war 
in the West are recorded in Chapters 357 and 369 


W ith the opening of the Port of 
Antwerp and the consolidation 
of his lines of communication, 
General Eisenhower m November set 
in motion preparations for the winter 
offensive which was to have the object 
of penetrating Ihe Siegfried line and 
of placing him in a position to cross 
the Rhine—Ins ultimate objective being 
to isolate the Ruhr and force mobile 
war on the enemy in the plains of 
northern Germany. "Without the Ruhr 
the enemy’s capacity to continue the 
struggle must quickly collapse, but it 
was evident that the enemy had staged 
a remarkable recovery, and that to 
reach the Rhine would entail bitter 
fighting in a winter that gave every 
promise of bad weather. Nevertheless, 
it was all important to give the enemy 
no opportunity for further recovery 
or to divert forces to meet the Russian 


offensive due to open. 

By the middle of December, General 

Eisenhower’s initial operations had 

. made progress. Ficld- 

D r , S . Marshal Montgomery 

Position in , , , i i / 

„ had been ordered to 

December 1944 , • . 

prepare lus 21st Army 

Group to clear the country between 

the Maas and the Rhine and to line 


up on the latter river between 
Emmerich and Diisseldorf, the most 
favourable stretch for a major crossing. 
Acting on these orders, by December 4 
he had cleared the whole west bank of 


the Maas (see page 3383) in order to 


provide a lightly held defensive flank 
on the right of the 1st Canadian Army, 
which was concentrating in the Nijmegen 
bridge-head preparatory to launching an 
offensive between the two rivers. Inci¬ 
dentally it should be noted that at least 
half of this army was composed of 
British troops, partly in order to bring 
it up to the required strength, and 
partly to replace the Canadian corps 
employed in Italy.* The British 2nd 
Army was lined up along the Maas as 
far south as Maeseyek whence its front 
crossed the river to join the TJ.S. 9th 
Army in the Gcilenkirclien area. It 
was given the task of making prepara¬ 
tions for the eventual assault across the 
Rhine. 

To the right of the 2nd Army the 
U.S. 9th and 1st Armies had enlarged 
the break in the Siegfried line at 
Aachen, but had come up against strong 
German resistance on the Roer river 
and in the Hurtgen forest which 
covered the approaches to its upper 
reaches, and to the reservoirs south of 
Schmidt, the opening of which would 
flood the river lower down. The 
9th Army had reached the Roer between 
Linnich and Jiilich (see page 3383), 
but the 1st Army had not progressed 


far along the Cologne and Duren roads 
or in the forest. The enemy, however, 
was suffering heavy loi-ses in a battle 
of attrition. Farther south the U.S. 


3rd Army was attack- . 

,, f American 

mg the strong defences . _ . 

of the baar front (see ~ .... 
page 3382) and though 05110ns 
it had made some penetrations, 
had not broken through. Farther 
south still, the U.S. 7th Army, having 
captured Strasbourg (see page 3382), was 
attacking northward in the Palatinate, 
while in Alsace the French 1st Army was 
driving tie Germans out of the Vosges 
into the pocket they held in the Colmar 


area (see page 3382) as a wedge between 
forward elements of the Frencli and the 


U.S. 7th Army at Strasbourg. 

Such was the general situation when 
Ruudstedt’s Ardennes offensive (see 
Chapter 336) caused an interruption 
and disturbed the dispositions of the 
Allies. The U.S. 1st Army was drawn 


* During tile lust montlis of 1044, till’ following 
British Divisions veie serving with the 1st r'nnaiiinn 
Army * 7th Armoured, 40th Infantry 30th Infantry, 
51st (Highland), & 52ml (Lowland) (which played nn 
outstanding part in the capture of Wnlrheren), and 
also the 4th Special Service Brigade (S S.). The 
15th (Scottish), 43rd (WesscM. 53rd (Welch), and 
Guards Armoured Divl-ions we among others 
which solved with it. 


U.S. ARMIES CROSS THE SWOLLEN ROER 

Under pressure of attack by the U.S. rst Army, the Germans on the night of February 9-10, 
1945, blew up the dams containing the Roer reservoirs. The floods made the Roer river impas¬ 
sable far some days, but while they were still high the U.S. 1st and 9th Armies forced a most 
difficult crossing in the early hours of February 23. U.S. 9th Army engineers here assemble 
a temporary bridge after the river had considerably subsided Photo. U S. Official 
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L, Cpl. H. E. HARDEN 
(Royal Army Medical Corps) 
Medical orderly attached to 
a section of a Royal Marine 
Commando troop, fighting in 
N.W. Europe on January 23, 
1945, Lance-Corporal Henry 
Eric Harden sacrificed his 
life in rescuing, under a hail 
of machine-gun and rifle-fire 
directed from four positions, 
an officer and three other 
casualties left in the open. For 
'superb devotion’ he was post¬ 
humously awarded the V.C. 


Sgt. A. COSENS 
iQueen’s Own Rifles of Canada) 
The V.C. was awarded post¬ 
humously to Sergeant Aubrey 
Cosens for his bravery on 
the night of February 25-26, 
1945, at Mooshof, Holland. 
He himself killed, single- 
handed, 20 of the enemy and 
took an equal number of 
prisoners, which resulted in 
the capture of a position vital 
to the success of the future 
operations of his brigade. He 
was shot by a sniper. 


Pte. J, STOKES 
(King's Shropshire L.'.j 
In Holland on March i, 19451 
during the attack on Kerven- 
heim, Private James Stokes 
displayed 1 magnificent cour¬ 
age and devotion to duty 1 
which earned for him the 
award of a posthumous V.C. 
Though badly wounded—in 
all eight times in the upper 
parts of his body—he single- 
handed continued to attack 
enemy positions, firing his 
rifle until he died. 


Photon, Canadian Official; O.P.U.; Topical Press ; Keystone 


Fusilier D. DONNINI 
(Royal Scots Fusiilers) 
Fusilier Dennis Donnini’s 
‘ superb gallantry and self- 
sacrifice ’ in N.W. Europe on 
January 18, 1945, won him 
a posthumous V.C, Though 
severely wounded in an at¬ 
tack between the Maas and 
Roer rivers, he drew enemy 
fire from his platoon on to 
himself, enabling a strong 
position to be captured by his 
comrades before he himself 
was killed. 


Major F. A. TILSTON 
(Essex Scottish Regiment I 
Though dangerously wounded 
Major Frederick Albert Til- 
ston silenced an enemy gun- 
post single-handed in the 
Hochwald on March 1, 1945, 
during the advance on the 
Rhine and took part in 
vinous hand-to-hand fighting 
among powerful enemy posi¬ 
tions, refusing medical aid 
till his unit's objectives had 
been secured. He was 
awarded the V.C. 


southwards and the U.S. 3rd Army north¬ 
wards to repel the breakthrough, while 
the U.S. 7th Army extended its front 
as far north as Saarhriicken ; and in the 
Palatinate, where the enemy launched 
a subsidiary attack apparently in 
order to relieve pressure on their forces 
retreating in the Ardennes, it withdrew 
to the defences of the Maginot line. 

By the end of January, however, the 
Germans were back on the line from 
Momschan to Eclitcrnucb, and the time 
had come for General Eisenhower to 
make fresh dispositions for resuming 
his interrupted offensive. 

Already in mid-January the process 
had begun, and certain preliminary 
movements and operations had been 
undertaken. The 1st Canadian Army 
had completed its concentration in the 


Nijmegen bridge-head, and the British 
2nd Army had on January 16 launched 
an attack against the enemy’s strongly 
held Sittard salient on the left bank of 
the lower Roer between Geilenkirchen 
and Roermond. After some hard fight¬ 
ing, by January 28 the Germans were 
driven back across the Roer river, and 
the U.S. 9th Army extended its front to 
Roermond on the Maas, allowing the 
2nd Army to concentrate northwards in 
order to co-operate with the Canadians. 

Down in Alsace on January 20 the 
French 1st Army had also started an 


Attack 
in Colmar 
Pocket 


attack in the Colmar pocket in which 
the XXI American Corps co-operated. 
By February 9 the 
pocket was liquidated, 
and the whole west 
bank of the Rhine 
from Strasbourg to the Swiss frontier 
had been brought under Allied control. 
As this front could he lightly held, 
a considerable American force was 
thereby released for offensive action 
farther north. As a climax to the 
Colmar operations, the U.S. 3rd 
Division achieved a remarkable feat in 


BOTH SIDES USE NEW WEAPONS IN THE WEST 

It was disclosed on March io, 1945, that rocket-firing Sherman tanks were being employed by 
British and Canadian troops. Sixty 4’5-inch rockets were mounted on the turret (right) and 
could be fired singly or in salvos. About this time, also, the Germans were using on the U.S. 
9th Army front a 15-in. howitzer mounted on a ‘ Tiger 1 tank chassis (left). 

Photos , Keystone, Planet News 
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WIPING OUT THE WESEL POCKET 
British troops with the ist Canadian Army in the Hochwald met strong resistance at Weeze, 
to reach which on March 2, 1945, they had to cross the River Niers. Left, disembarking 
from assault craft after the crossing. Capture of Xanten seven days later by the Somerset 
Light Infantry led to the wiping-out of the Weset pocket. Right, a prisoner is led through 


Xanten's ancient gate. 

capturing tlie fortified medieval river 
port of Neuf Brisach by a night attack 
011 February 6 using assault boats to 
cross its moats and, in true medieval 
style, rope ladders to scale the twenty- 
foot walls—thus emulating a similar 
feat by the New Zealand Division in 
1918. ‘ 

On February 5, although the U.S. 
9th Army remained under Field- 
Marshal Montgomery’s command, the 
. . CJ.S. 1st Army reverted 

c vance to Q enera ] Jtradley (see 

Roer River P a S e 3421 ) aud resumed 
its attacks towards the 
heavily fortified village of Schmidt and 
the -Roer reservoirs. It met fierce 
resistance, but it captured Schmidt on 
the 8th and by February 11 it had 
obtained control of the west bank of 
the Roer from a point two miles 
west of Geinimd to a point two miles 


Photos, British O fficial; Associated Press 

upstream from Roermond, General 
Patton’s 3rd Army was left to 'main¬ 
tain the attack in the Priim-Trier area. 

Redispositions had by now been 
completed for a general resumption of 
the offensive, and on February 8 the 
1st Canadian Army struck the first 
blow designed to clear the area between 
the Maas and the Rhine and to threaten 
the Ruhr directly. Although this 
offensive had had to be postponed for 
six weeks while Rundstedt was being 
thrown back, it now had improved 
prospects of achieving success, for the 
enemy had expended the greater part 
of his strategic reserve in the Ardennes 


and had to transfer his badly mauled 
6th Panzer Army eastwards in an 
attempt to check the Russian offensive 
on the Vistula and Danube fronts, by 
now in full blast (see Chapters 347 and 
354). Tt was in fact doubtful whether 
the Germans, having expended their 
main reserves (see page 3422), would 
accept decisive battle west of the Rhine 
or would withdraw behind it. 

The attack was opened by the XXX 
Corps under General Crerar’s command 
on a front of five divisions supported, 
by over 1,000 guns and a powerful air 
bombardment. At first it made rapid 
progress, but it soon encountered 
fanatical resistance, appalling weather 
and flooded country. The movements 
of troops and supplies through wooded 
areas lacking solid roads became diffi¬ 
cult, aud many attacks on the enemy’s 
centres of resistance on the northern 


DEVASTATION IN MUNCHEN-GLADBACH 
On their way to the Rhine to join hands with British troops serving with the ist Canadian Army, 
forces of the U.S. 9th Army took the German industrial town of Miinchen-Giadbach (capture 
disclosed on March 1, 1945) at the approaches to Diisseldorf. Left, Miinchen-Giadbach, previously 
a target of Allied 1 heavies,’ after its fall. Right, five miles to the south-west, refugees stream 
from Rheindahlen. Photos, British and U.S. Official 
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sector of the front had to bo carried out 
with the aid of amphibious vehicles. 
Progress therefore slowed down in 
fighting, which Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery describes as being in intensity 
and fierceness equal to any Allied 
troops had experienced in the war. As 
the Siegfried line terminated here the 
whole area was strongly fortified against 
an outflanking attack. 

The Rcichswald was difficult to clear, 
and towns such as Cleve, captured by 
15th (Scottish) Division ou February 12, 
Calcar and Goch, 

t> w ° m - ^ ,C uot captured 

Resistance in .... , 

.. _ . . , T till February 21. 

the Reichswald ,,,, , ,, J ’ 

oltered the enemy 

much protection, while attacking 
troops had virtually no cover. The 
enemy continued to bring up reinforce¬ 
ments till he had the equivalent of 
eleven divisions in action, including 
four parachute and two armoured 
divisions. The parachutists in particular 
fought magnificently. 

Meanwhile the U.S. 9th Army, which 
it had been planned should attack on 
the R'oer front between Jiilich and 
Roermond a day or two after the 
Canadians as the other half of a pincer 
manoeuvre, had to be held back. It 
had completed its preparatory move¬ 
ments with remarkable speed and was 


all ready, but so long as the enemy 
controlled the Roer reservoirs its attack 
could not safely be launched. A flood 
released by blowing up the dams while 
a crossing of the river was in progress 
would have had disastrous effects. On 
the other hand it was inadvisable to 
postpone the attack of General Crerar’s 


army in order to ensure synchronization, 
after its deployment in assault positions. 
The deployment had been carried out 
with great secrecy, and each day’s post¬ 
ponement would have risked loss of the 
element of surprise. Moreover, the 
condition of troops waiting in forward 
positions would have deteriorate d. 













ONE MAN SEIZED THE REMAGEN BRIDGb 
Swift initiative of a lieutenant of the U.S. 9th Armoured Division unexpectedly established a 
bridge-head across the Rhine on March 8, 1945, with the seizure of the Ludendorff railway 
bridge at Remagen, 12 miles south of Bonn. Dashing across the bridge, troops disconnected 
the fuses and charges with which the enemy had planned to destroy it a few minutes later. 
The bridge after capture (above), with U S ist Army units crossing it to the east bank (below). 



It was his possession of the flood 
weapon m reserve that had enabled the 
enemy to concentrate the bulk of his 
force against the Canadians, and not 
until the last minute, when he was in 
danger of losing control of it under the 
attacks of the U.S. 1st Army, did his 
engineers discharge it on the night of 
February 9-10. The resulting flood made 
the Roer impassable for some days, but 
before it completely subsided the U.S. 
1st and 9th Armies struck at 3.30 a.m. 
on February 23, and in bright moon¬ 
light, under very difficult conditions, 


forced a passage across the river, swollen 
from its normal width of 40-60 feet to 
250 feet. As the Americans advanced 
northwards, it was soon apparent that 
the postponement of the attack and the 
consequent concentration of the enemy’s 
forces against the Canadian Army had 
actually produced a more favourable 
situation, for once the crust of the 
enemy’s resistance on the Roer was 
broken there was little behind it. 

After some delay in forming bridge¬ 
heads over the still flooded river (.Tillich 
was not cleared till February 24), tbo 


U.S. 9th Army captured Roermond, 
Muuchcn-Gladbacli and Krefeld, and 
armoured columns had reached the 
Rhino opposite Dusseldorf by March 2. 
The Germans then be¬ 
gan to withdraw across 
the Rhine, and on 
March 3 the U.S. 9th 
Army joined hands 
troops of the 
striking south 


Germans 
Withdraw 
Across Rhine 

with British 
1st Canadian Army 
from lvcvelaor. The 


enemy, lighting stubbornly as he 
retired northwards, formed a bridge¬ 
head at Wesel, lo which he clung 
tenaciously until March 10, when he 
withdrew across the Rhine, blowing up 
the two bridges. 

The capture of Wesel brought, the 
Allied lino to the Rhino as far south as 
Dusseldorf, and completed the first 
objective given to Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery, who was now left free to con¬ 
centrate on his preparations for the 
formidable undertaking of crossing the 
river. 


That operation, however, promised to 
bo distinctly loss formidable owing to 
the heavy losses the Germans had 
sustained—over 100,000 in killed, 
wounded and prisoners—as a conse¬ 
quence of their hoped for but not 
altogether expected decision to accept 
battle west, of the river. 

While the U.S. 9th Army had at¬ 
tacked north-eastward, the U.S. 1st 
Army had attacked eastwards towards 
Duren and Cologne, protecting the 9th’s 
flank. Duren, utterly destroyed, was 
taken on February 25 and the Erft 
River was crossed on Februaiy 28. By 
March 5 the outskirts of Cologne were 
reached. The city, bomb-shattered and 
torn, fell to the U.S. 3rd Armoured and 
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8th and 10'lth Infantry Divinioim on 
March 6. Two diiyn later a moir im¬ 
portant and totally unexpected nueeoNH 
was achieved. While the light, in 
Cologne was in progress, th(‘ right, of (ho 
Army had been extending towards 
Bonn, and the U.S. 9t,h Aimuured 
Division, probing in advance to the 
south of that city, discovered the 
Ludcmlorlf railway bridge at Remagen 
intact. Jmmeilialely (lie ollieer on the 
spot, on his own initiative, unshed the 
bridge, surprising and overrunning the 
German demolition party before charges 
already laid could be exploded. The 
con sequences of this fori nil mis success 
are dealt with in Chapter 369, but it 
meant that something nioie than a 
line-up on the river lmd been achieved 
in the northern lmlf of (he Rhineland. 

In the soul hern half, (leneral Patton’s 
(1.8. 3rd Army iiad from the beginning 
of February been Ibieing itu way 
vigorously through the Siegfried de¬ 
fences on the I’riim Trier front and 
into the rugged and wooded Hilbl region 
m which the northern (nbutnries off lie 
Moselle were forniidiible obstacles. 
During the lirst half of Februiny it 
mossed the Our and Hure rivers, 
capturing Pnim on Febmaiy 12. Its 
advance then continued on both sides 
of the Moselle and i( established bridge¬ 
heads across Hie Kyll on 1 ho north and 
the 8aar on the south side, leading up 
to the capture cm Mm eh 2 of the ancient 
city of Trier where the Volkssturm (see 
page 3173) fought, hut ineffectively. 

By this time the U,H. 7th Army 
was also closing in on the southern half 
of the 8aar defence's, lighling its way 
into the Knar indus¬ 
trial (own of Forbach, 
tivo miles south-west 
of Manrhitiekon, by 
February 22. But it was north of 
the Moselle that General Button’s unre¬ 
lenting pressure finally broke down 
German resistance. On March 6 it 
was disclosed that his armour had ad¬ 
vanced 32 miles in 3(5 hours, and the 
following duy it reached the Rhine 
north-west of Coblenz. Two days later 
it established contact with the 1st Army 
south of Remagen, and by March 11 
the whole of the west bank of the Rhine 
from Nijmegen to the point at which 
the Moselle ente.rs it, and on the Alsace 
front, was controlled by the Allies. 

There remained only the Saar pocket 
to be dealt with, and in it the Germans 
bad few reserves, though they were 
clinging stubbornly to the Siegfried 
defences on its western side. It was an 
opportunity that Eisenhower was not 
likely to miss, though a few clays were 
needed for reorganization and to com¬ 
plete the mopping up of the Eifel area. 
General Marshal! in his report to the 
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Secretary of War quotes the letter re¬ 
ceived from General Eisenhower at this 
Htage. “Tomorrow morning the XX 
Corps of Button’s Army begins a local 
attack in the Trier area as a preliminary 
to the general attack by 7th Army on 
the 15th. So far as we can determine, 
t here is not a single reserve division in 
the whole area. If we can get a quick 
break-through the advance should go 
very rapidly. ... It will probably be 
a nasty business breaking through the 
fortified lines. ... I have given 7th 
Army 14 Divisions for their part of the 
job, and XX Corps 3rd Army jumps off 
with four. Patton will throw in another 
subsidiary effort north to south across 
the Moselle with four or five divisions,” 
That was General Eisenhower’s ad¬ 
mirable plan, and General Patton was 
always likely to do even more than 
was expected of him. Under cover of 
darkness, and without artillery support, 
some of Patton’s forces mossed the 
Moselle on a nine-mile front south-west 
of Coblenz at 2 a.m. on March 15, and 
drove southward, while his XX Corps 
si mi k eastward from Trier. Simul¬ 
taneously fhe U.S. 7th Army attacked 
northwards between Saarbrucken and 
the Rhine. It made steady progress, 
through the dense minefields and for¬ 
midable works of the Siegfried defences, 
pinning down strong enemy forces. But 
the 3rd Army thrusts were the more 
decisive, in particular that from the 
bridge-head over the Moselle, from 
which perhaps less was expected because 
it. was faced by very difficult country. 
Despit e t hat, the spearhead of the 4th Ar¬ 
moured Division broke out on March 16 
and, advancing 32 miles, seized two 
bridges over the Nahe river south of 


Kreuznaeh, cutting the main enemy 
line of communication to the front. 


From that point German resistance 
crumbled and armoured divi-ions of the 
3rd and 7th Armies encircled the whole 
pocket, leaving nothing 
to tie done except mop „ _ „ 

up the troops withni _ ... 

it. American columns api y 
weie able to move in all directions, and as 
a result well-known places having no 
particular relation to one another fell 
rapidly. The 3rd Army entered Coblenz 
on March. 17 (captured on the 18th) ; 
while on Maich 20 troops of the 3rd Ai my 
from the north-west and of the 7th Army 
from the south-west linked up about 
twelve miles west of Kaiserslautern 
in the Palatinate after the latter 
had taken Saarbrucken, Zweibriicken 
and other towns. The former on the 
same day passed through Kaiserslautern 
aud, reaching the Rhine, captured 
Woims and entered Mainz. Next day, 
3rd Army tanks took Ludwigdiafen, im¬ 
portant industrial city opposite Mann¬ 
heim, and seat of the much bombed 
chemical weeks of I. G Farbemndustrie. 
On the 23rd, 3rd Army spearheads cap¬ 
tured Speyer, like "Worms and Mainz 
prominent in the Middle Ages, and, 
more important, at Oppenheim south of 
Mainz, secured a footing across the 
Rhine by a surprise attack. This again 
was a purely fortuitous success un¬ 
planned by the Higher Command, car¬ 
ried out on the initiative of the infantry 
commander on the spot, who saw his 
opportunity and took it (How the 
success was achieved and exploited is 
explained in Chapter 369.) 

The elimination of the Saar pocket 
ended the battle of the Rhineland aud 


US. FIRST ARMY CAPTURES COLOGNE 
Described as ‘bomb-shattered and battle-torn, 1 Cologne, third city of the Retch, fell to units 
of the U S. ist Army, comprising the U.S. 3rd Armoured and 8th and 104th Infantry Divisions, 
with little opposition on March 6, 15145. This dramatic photograph shows a U S. tank being 
hit by a shell The soldier on the right was blown dean out of it, escaping with the loss of a leg 

Photo, Keystone 
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completed the Ime-up along the river 
which had been General Eisenhower’!; 
first major objective. The whole opera¬ 
tion from the date the Canadian Army 
] u m p-o ft' had been 
earned through in the 
i e in a r k a b 1 y short 
period, com-ideimg the 
conditions of weather and terrain, of 
six weeks. The enemy had suffered 
Ciudiing losses of men and materia' 
and had paid a heavy price for the mis¬ 
use of his reserves, first, and chiefly 
when he expended in Rundstedt’s 
offensive the powerful force he had 
succeeded in forming; and, secondly, 
and nroie excusably, when he con¬ 
centrated what reserves he had left 
against the Canadian Army’s attack. 
It is now known that Hitler not only 
insisted on Ruudstedt’s offensive against 
the advice of his generals, but removed 
the latter from his command (replacing 
him by Field-Marshal Albert Kesselring, 
German C -in-C. in Italy) when lie repre¬ 
sented that in spite of initial success 
the enterprise was bound to fail, and 
that immediate withdrawal was neces¬ 
sary. "Whether the subsequent decision 
to stand and fight west of the Rhine 
despite the loss of reserves was Hitler’s 
is not so clear, and it must be admitted 
that, the urgent need to protect the' 
Ruhr confronted the German General 
Staff with a difficult dilemma. Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, at any rate, con¬ 
sidered that a fatally wrong decision 
was taken. The decision did not pre¬ 
vent the Allies from recovering the 
time lost over Rundstedt’s offensive, 
and in doing so they were able to 
administer crushing defeat on the enemy. 

It is interesting to note the difference 
in method adopted oil the two main 


EASTWARD THROUGH THE SIEGFRIED LINE 
After a heavy preliminary bombardment, troops of General Patton’s U.S. 3rd Army on February 12, 
1945, entered Prum, eleven miles inside Germany, strategically important as the converging 
point of five main roads and situated among the main outer Siegfried defences , infantry of the 
U.S. 90th Division here pass through the concrete ‘ Dragon's Teeth ’ of the defences near 


Habscheid, some seven miles east of Prum. 

sectors of the Allied front. In tlie 
north the offensive under Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, with the associated opera¬ 
tions of the U.S. 1st Army, was carried 
through very much according to pre¬ 
arranged plans, except m so far as the 
attacks of the U.S. 9th and 1st Armies 
were postponed owing to the flooding 
of the Roer by the Germans, and the 
capture of the Remagen bridge-head 
was unexpected. 

In the south, although no doubt 
General Eisenhower had the broad out- 


WEHRMACHT’S BLACK DAY ON THE WESTERN FRONT 

March 20, 1945, saw a complete collapse of German resistance west of the Rhine, with fast- 
moving columns of Allied troops advancing virtually unopposed. Among many places captured 
by the U.S. 7th Army was Kaiserslautern, most important communications-centre left to the 
enemy in the Rhine Moselle—Saar pocket. Below, some of the 11,000 prisoners taken by the 
TT 5 10th Armoured and Both Infantry Divisions in that area Photo, US OJJlriiil 
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I'lwln, U S. Official 

line of the offensive in mind from the 
start, yet, much more was left to be 
decided as the offensive developed. 
Gen'cral Patton’s breakthrough to the 
Rhine north of the Moselle’ and his 
subsequent drive south , 

across the Moselle could * a “ on s 
hardly have beon T CriIhant 
features of the original Impr0Vlsatl0n 
plan, but rather brilliant seizures of 
opportunities that occurred in the 
course of the fighting. No doubt the 
character of tlic country in each case 
and the condition and strength of the 
enemy’s troops affected the methods 
employed. 

The battle as a whole gave striking 
proof of the quality of generalship on 
the Allied side, not least in the smooth¬ 
ness and speed with which dispositions 
were adjusted and troops moved into 
position for each phase of the offensive. 
Whether, if the enemy had husbanded 
his reserve for 1 he defence of the Sieg¬ 
fried line and the Rhineland instead of 
expending it in Rundstedt’s disastrous 
offensive, General Eisenhower would 
have achieved his line-up on the Rhino 
so speedily and with such decisive 
results, must always remain au interest¬ 
ing question for speculation, As it 
was, his success left the enemy in no 
mood or condition to offer well organized, 
prolonged resistance, and the German 
generals realized that the game was up. 
The decisive battle in the west had 
been fought. 
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BED ARMY CAVALRY IN GERMAN SILESIA, 1945 
Almost alone among the Allied Annies, the Soviet forces employed mounted troops in the Second Great War 
for active operations in the field from the Crimea westwards. Certain terrain on the vast Eastern front was peculiarly 
favourable for their use: during the and White Russian Army’s stubbornly contested advance along the Danzig- 
Stettin railway into Eastern Pomerania, Marshal Rokossovsky’s cavalry continually outflanked German positions ; 
and horsed units of the 1st Ukrainian Army operated successfully In German Silesia. Photo, Pictorial Press 
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MONTGOMERY’S TROOPS CROSS THE ROER AND TAKE JULICH Photo, Jirituh OJluat 


On February 23, 1945, the U S 1st and 9th Armies (the latter under Field-Marshal Montgomery) launched a 
powerful assault across the swollen Roer river, achieving tactical surprise Next day, thrusting towards the Rhine, 
the U S 9th Army, operating north of Linmch, took by storm the powerfully defended bastion of Julich, guarding 
the approaches to Cologne (See map in page 3571) Remnants of the enemy garrison unsuccessfully tried to hold 
out in the ancient moated troops patrol the ruined town immediately after its capture 





